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Skanda Purana^ MS, 

Kapila Sanhitia, MS, 

Ehvtr Mahaimija, MS, 
jhiatic liesearchcs, FuL Xl\ 

Selections from the liccords of the Bengal Govern^ 
ment. No, III, 

Friend of India, 
lliudop Patriot, 


T he past and ibe present of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, is 
a subject which possesses at the preseiit day a strong 
and a peculiar claim on our attention, iieyond that interest 
which intrinsically belongs to this ancien.t an 1 important 2)ro* 
vince, the interest which the liistoHAi, the statistician, and 
tlic politician, evince in the decay of old and the' develop- 
ment of new institutions, the famine wliich is d(jvastating 
every part of that province has invested it with a new 
and a fearful interest. 

Orissa Proper or Utkala Desa, as the Slcanda Puraua at 
the head of this paper calls it, formerly reached on the 
north to Tumlook, and on the south to tlie RasykoAda river, 
as far as Gaiijam, on the east to the j’ivoi^ Hooghly, and 
on the west to Sumbulpftre. It was originally peopled by 
the Odra tribe, which subsequently expanded into the 
Ooria nation, that carried their name and language over an 
immense tract of coiyitry, embracing the modern districts 
of Cuttack, Midnapqji’e, Ganjam, Vizigapatarn, Hooghly and 
Ifejmuudry, but ou the ai/[iexatioii of Orissa to the Mogul 
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Kmpivo duriiii^ iho rei'f^n of Akbar, MiJuapore Hoog-lily and 
the other tlepeiulent mehals were separated from it^ and 
amalo-annited witli the soubah of BeiiMl. 

Accordiiifj to Puranic authorities Utkal K^hand is the 
most favoured region of the earth. Ifc is declared to be the 
seat of the Risliis and Mohurshis, Gondhorbus and Devatas. 
It abounds in templeSj and is redolent of sanctity. It is an 
entire Tirl/i or sacred place. It is the one spot in the 
Kaliyuga wliicli is dedicated to the gods. It is the 
favourite abode of lioly Brahmins and learned Pundits. It r, 
an in the vast and illijuitable desert of sin. JJhardnaiya ^ 

Moni thus describes it to his pupils: — ^^Of all the regions of 
the eartli, Bharata K^Jiand is the most distinguished^ and of 
all the countries of Bharata K^hand, TJtkala boasts the 
highest renown. Its whole evtent is one uninterrupted Ih’f// 
(place oi‘ pilgrimage). Its happy inhabitants live secure of a 
“ reception into the wruld of spirits^ and those who even 
visit it, and haihe in its sacred rivers, obtiiiii remission of 
“ llieir sins, tlioiigh tliey may weigh like mountains. AVIio 
shall (le^^criljc adequately its sacred streams, its lem])les, its 
khetrs, its fragrant (lowers and fruits of exquisite tlavour, 

'' and all the merits and advantages of a sojourn in such a 
land? AMiat necessity indeed can there be for enlarging on 
the praises of a region, which the Devatas themselves 
delight to inhabit 

Orissa owes its elassie eelelnlty pundy to its sanctity. 

It is the great jdacc for pilgrimage. AVhat Jerusalem was 
to the Jews, what jVlecea is to the ATahoniedans, Pooree 
is to the Hindus. AVlum in ] 580, Siva Je}^ Sing, the gene- 
ralissimo of Akbar, conquered the country for his master, 
he was dazzled by the grandeur of the place, and exclaimed 
that the country Avas not a fit subjecl for conquest and 
scliernes for human ambition, but lielonged only to the gods. 
The Oorias, like the Bedouins and the Peruvians, worshipped 
at one time the sun, and the magnificiont remains of the Black 
Pagoda or the slirine of the sun, of temjdes and minars, of grand 
palaces and colossal figures in a state of dilapidation, with which 
Orissa is studded, attest her departed greatness. The shrine 
of the grim Juggurnath atlraets, during the Ruth Jattra, .or 
Car Festival in July, thousands of men from all parts of 
India. Originally an incarnation of the Bhuddist faith, 
juggurnath has been long impressed into the service of 
TIindiiism, and has now become an obj(^;ct of devout worship. 

According to the Kapila Sanhita and^ the ^ uf/iies of the 
pandas, Juggurnath had from time immemorial dwelt ' on 
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ilic Nila ckala- in tlie form of Nil Madhaba, The reputation 
of tills incarnation was world- wiile^ and moved the Maharajah 
of Oujein to proceed to Orissa and offer his adorations fo 
him. He accordingly marched to the spot with a large fol- 
lowing, hut on his arrival, his Highness was grieved to 
learn that Nil Madhaba hadtleft his earthly abode. This 
sad intelligence overwhelmed the Maharajah witli affliction, 
until consolation came to liim. in the shape of a vision of 
the god. The vision told Ijim, that although he liacl aban- 
Tloned his Jormer image, lie would soon ro-appear as a new 
avatar^ even that of' the Daru Brahma. The vision liad 
scarcely vanished into thin air, when a messenger came and 
informed him that he liad seen a JM/% or log of wood of 
the Neeni tree floating to the shores of Fa not tern Cftclr, 
decorated with the Shanhah, Coduy FudmUy Chahar, heing tlic 
several emblems of Fidinu, This message iioiired balm into 
llie bruised mind of tlic Mabarajali. He ran to the sea- 
sliore, and was entranced with tlie heantilul and the divine 
appearance of the log. He prostrated himself before it, and 
alter ofleiing to it bis heartfelt adoration, he deposited it 
in a temple. Bidutherma was tlien as now the chief archi- 
tect of the Beraias, Him the Maharajah employed to carve 
and mould the sacred Daru iijto llio image ol' TidntUy hut 
no sooner had BhhuJeerma touched it with his axe, than it 
split ot itself into the images of tliiggnmatli, Ihilloram, and 
Suvodia. The Maharajah thefl erected a magniticent tenijde 
and ])laced the images^ there. He inaugurated the now 
worship with the greatest cclaty and in the ])iesenee of ludra 
and his court, 'With the establishment of that worship eom- 
nicnees a new era of Hinduism. Since that period, Orissa 
has acijuired a celehrity such as neilTn'r Benares nor Brinda- 
bun can boast of. It was in Orissa, that the Hindu retur- 
incr, (Jhaitanya, after having travtdlod for six years in Biiii- 
dahun and other i»laces, settled and remained twelve years, 
worshipping Jugguriiath with all the int,ensity of his nature, 
(/renter merit is attached to the worship of .luggurnath 
than to that of other Devalas, because ihiggiunath is iden-. 
tified with Brahma or the Groat Bower, the Greater and 
Preserver of the Universe. The follo*ving^ passage in the 
legendary account of the temjdc, and fro({uently quoted by 
the Ooria pandas attached thereto, will support this view. 

Hear now the truth of the JDaru Avatar,'’ (the appear- 
ance of the deity ■in the form (d‘ the Neem tree log). 
"What part, of th» iiiiiverso is there wlncli the divine spirit 
does not pervade? In c\*cry place t cx\ilts and sports in 
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“ a different form. In the heaven of Brahma it is Brahmfij 
at Kylas it is MahMeo ; in the upper world it is Indra ; 

“ on the face of the earth it is to be found in all the 
most renowned Khetrs, at Baddrikaj as Badvinath ; at 
“ Brindabun and Dwarka as Krishna ; at Aujodhya (Oude) 
in another shape; but in th/» Khetr of Pursottem it appears 
in its true and sacred form " 

This ^'triie and sacred form” is a very grotesque one, 
and a very distant approximation to the human form. But 
the intelligent pandas try to explain away this deformity 
by arguing that they worship in Juggurnath not any infe- ^ 
rior I)evata, but Brahma or the great spirit, and that the 
images are shapeless -^r rather hideously shaped, because the 
Vedas describe the supreme Being as niracar or formleSvS, 
and that the hideous countenance is assumed to frighten 
people into being virtuous. Juggurnathism, whether it be 
a federative religion or not, has however one merit; it 
maintains the pre-eminence of faith over caste, and teaches 
that divine mercy regards neither tribe nor family. It 
scouts the distinctions of caste as violations of tlic laws 
of God, who intended that all men should be equally 
entitled to enter his kingdom. It therefore permits the 
Brahmin and the Chundal to ^at off the same plate. The 
mohaprosad, or food prepared for, and dedicated to, Juggur- 
nath, is considered very satisfying and sanctifying. It is 
often partaken by men of different castes, under the same 
roof, and at the same table. But whatever Juggernatliism 
may be in theory, it has degenerated in practice into a 
gross and demoralising idolatry. The abominable exhibitions 
which take place annually during the Ituih JaUra^ allbrd a 
melancholy illustration^ of the prostration of mind caused 
by superstition. 

The religion of the people and the conformation of the 
country have alike conspired to render it the most back- 
ward province in the British Empire, the real Sleeping 
Hollow in the dominions of the Queen. Though rich in 
sanctity, it is poor in regard to its natural productions. Its 
supposed spiritual wealth is more than counterbalanced by 
its real temporjal poverty. Cursed with a sterile soil, its 
products are of an .inferior quality. It produces little beyond 
what is required for local consumption, and that little 
, cannot be utilized by exportation for want of roads. Immersed 
in the darkness of superstition and ignorance, deprived of 
prolific sources of production and of , extended means of 
mtercommunication, the inhabitants of Orissa rank very losy 
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in the morale mental, and social scale. They are described 
by the author of the " Ayin Acberi to be a very effeminate 
and stupid nation. Indeed, as regards want of manliness whaK 
the Bengalees are to the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces, 
the Oorias are to the Bengalees. Deficient both in spirit and 
intelligence, they may well be ^lenominated the Boeotians *of 
Bengal. The circumstance of all the public oflices being* held 
by Bengalees, aflFords conclusive evidence of their intellectual 
inferiority. They are not only a timid and ignorant but a 
dJssolute race. This combination of vices iwS, in, a great measure 
attributable to the debasing and demoralising religion which 
they profess. The Utkala Brahmins from whom the class of 
pandas or temple priests is recruited, the Beds or Vadj^a, the 
Maini or writer class constituting the upper ten thousand of the 
Oorla community, are distinguished by their national vices. 
But the mass of the agricultural population arc industrious 
and comparatively virtuous, though they arc equally wanting 
in spirit, intelligence, ami enterprise. 

Yet Orissa has not always been what it is now. Three 
centuries ago, it was the seat of a prosperous and powerful 
monarchy, inhabited by an industrious population, and teem- 
ing with the varied productions of nature. The banks of 
the Mahannddee were studded as thickly with evidences of 
wealth and civilization as those of the Ganges, but the country 
collapsed and crumbled to dust beneath the blows of foreign 
conquerors. Moslem and Mahratta domination converted 
this garden into a wilderness. Alternate drought and inun- 
datlon, resulting in pestilence and death, have aggravated 
the evils of misgovenimcnt. On the 11th of October 1803, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell conquered Cuttack for the Bri- 
tish Government. Lord Wellesley, the^then Governor-General, 
determined on administering the new conquest not ai3eordiDg 
to the revenue system inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis, but 
according to the system of periodical settlements for eleven 
years as a basis for a permanent settlement thereafter, 
according to the Ilegulations in force for the settlement and 
collection of the public revenue in the province of Bengal 
with certain modifications and exceptions. 

In Ofissa Proper, as in the rest of .Beujj^al, rice is the 
great staple food, and th<f principal article ot produce. The 
grain is coarse but nutritions. It is regarded as far infe- 
rior to tbe best halam of Bengal. The two great 
rice crops of Orissa# are denominated the sarod and beali. 
The sarod is sown jn June, when the rains set in, and is 
harvested in December. The beali ' is sown also in June, 
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but is reaped in the middle of Sejitember. It requires 
higher land whicli becomes available for the growth of 
the riMee crops in the cold weather. Of these crops the 

mashkali, chinmikhassari, moogh, bajra, and sorsah are the 
-principal. Sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton are very abundant, 
but the produce is of a very inferior description. Indigo, 
mulnerry and poppy, which have largely contributed to the 
agricultural wealth of Bengal and Behar, are unknown in 
Orissa. Even the common betel-vine or pan was not known 
to the Oorias till the culture of it was introduced amongst 
them by some Bengalees during the Mahoinedan adminis- 
tration. Both soil and climate are no doubt iLufavourable to 
the growth of tlie most valuable products of agriculture, 
but much of the apparent inferiority is to be attributed 
to the general poverty and the dense ignorance of both 
the ryots and zemindars of Orissa. Tliey are as yet inno- 
cent of that knowledge of the jn-inciples of agriculture, 
which can alone turn their properties to the best account, 
and would exert the most beneficial influence upon their 
prosperity. Perfect agriculture,^^ says Leibig, the i)rof()uiidest 
of modern agricultural ^chemists, ^'is the true foundation 
of all trade and industry, — it is the foundation of the riches 
^^of states. But a national system of agriculture cannot be 
formed without the application of scientific principles, for 
such a system must be based on an exact acquaintance 
^^with the means of nutrition of vegetables and with the 
influence of soil and the action of manure upon tbem.^^ 

The practice of sub-dividing estates has also been instru- 
mental ill checking the development of the agricultural 
resources of this province. It has been carried to such an 
extent, that there are ^ some estates in Cuttack on whicli 
the Government demand is no more than a few annas. The 
evil has been intensified by that of short settlements. The 
history of these settleme»^ds is the history of Orissa during 
the British administration. They afford the real clue to the 
present condition of the people, and tlierefoi’c demand a 
. lengthened description, which we shall presently attempt to give. 
The province contains three chief towns, namely, Pooree, 
Balasore, and ^Cuttack. Pooree is the growth of *Juggur- 
nathism, and derives its importance from its connection 
*with the temple. It contains more than six thousand houses, 
and its streets are lined by mats or religious establishments. 

- It abounds in filth and is periodically^ crowded by pilgrims, 
^ but its suburbs are beautified by garden^ and tanks, and- urc 
considered very salubrious. 
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Balaeore is not a compact but a straggling town. The 
population may, on a rough calculation, be estimated at 
twelve thousand souls. Balasore is tl»e principal port of the 
j)rovince, and is provided with dry docks ; it was at one 
lime tlie seat of manufacturing and commercial activity^ 
carrying on a considerable tra^e in sennas and muslins, oils 
and drugs. It owed its importance to the facilities 'of its 
position ior carrying on commerce with Bengal. 

Cuttack may be regarded as the representative capital of 
iiie province. It contains a* population of about thirty-five 
thousand souls, and boasts ot‘ several hrick-Tmilt and stone 
houses. It is provided with several large and commodious 
bazaars and chowks called after the classes who reside in 
ihclr vicinage; such as the Ooria and Telinga bazaars. The 
Chaiiduey Chowk is however the best qf them. It is also 
studded with temples dedicated to Hum, Krishna, and other 
diviiiitlesi 

The manufactures of these towns are very inconsiderable. 
Tlie calicoes of Balasore wliich were once much prized, are 
no longer in demand, and the manufacture has almost ceased. 
Tlie filigree silver works of Cuttack are however still valued 
and evince great elegance of design and fineness of finish. 
Coarse dhooties only are manufactured for local consumption. 
Piece goods, silk and everything in the shape of luxury are 
iin])orted from Bengal Proper, but in small cjuantities, and 
chiefly by the inhabitants of the chief towns and their 
suburbs. One principal reason wliy the inaimfactures as well as 
the agriculture of this ])rovince are at such a low ebb, is 
to be found in the narrowness of the wants of the people. 
They produce little, and Ciuisuiue little. They do not need 
lULich, and their motives to exertion^are but few. Dhooties 
and Cliadders constitute their wardrobe, J)?il and Bhat their 
food, and Ilaudoes and Lolas their furniture. The belongings 
of the rajahs and poligars may embrace more articles, but 
even their style of living is exceedingly primitive. Another 
cause of the stagnation of agrietilture and commerce is the 
state of isolation in which the Oorias live. The want of 
inlercommunicaliou and the consecpient difficulty of convey- 
ing the produce have materially interfered with tlie develop- ' 
ment of the resources of the country. Agricultural improve- 
ments would be useless, where the surplus produce would be 
valueless, because it would not pay to convey it to the 
market. 

• We now proceed jo speak of the settlement of the land 
reveuuQ of this province. We have already said that short 
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settlemeuls have been her curse. Though the evils incident to 
them, have, in a considerable degree, been mitigated by the 
Thirty Years’ Settlement of Mr. A. J. Moffatt Mills ; yet 
we * have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that the 
postponement of the Permanent Settlement has been very 
disastrous, and a prolific soui^oe of heart-rending misery. It 
appears that when the first settlement was eflected, the 
standard proposed for adoption was the average of the 
Mahratta gross collections of preceding years, minus certain 
illegal cesses i but this proposed average was in point of fac^ 
exceeded, and * the sudder jumma was unjustly enhanced, 
and unequally distributed, without any reference to the 
circumstances of the estates or the amount of their actual 
assets. The evils arising from the enhancement of the total 
assessment and its* unequal distribution attracted the atten- 
tion of Government iri 1817, and Mr. Walter Ewer was 
deputed to report on them and suggest tlie best means for 
remedying them. He submitted his opinion in the following 
terms : — “ I cannot think that Government need look to 
" any material diminution of the land revenue from the 
“ inability of the district to pay the whole jumma, but I 
believe that great inequalities exist, and that the assessment 
" does in reality press heavily on many of the poorer and 
“ less industrious zemindars,’’ In 1818 the discontent caused 
by the settlement ripened into disaffection. The Honourable 
Court of Directors recorded the following opinion : — The 
comparison of the above statements and opinions on the 
subject of the assessment of the land revenue compels us 
thus far to acquiesce in the conclusion, that Khoordah and tlie 
other resumed lands of Rajwarrah had indisputably, suffered 
an extreme pressure over-assessment prior to the break- 
“ Ing out of the late insurrection, while in the very nature 
and circumstances of the assessment was combined a 
number of heavy unaccustomed evils to the whole population, 
both military and agricultural, of those estates, and that 
there is strong reason to fear that the rest of the province 
has also suffered from the pressure of over-assessment, thougli 
^'^not in' equal degree, nor with similar collateral evils.” 

Ill 1833, Mr. Wilkinson measured and settled the Khoordah 
^estate. In the " following year Mr. Ricketts effected the 
settlement of Noanund, a large pergunnah in Balasore. But 
jjJthe necessity of adopting systematic measures for remedy- 
-ing the evils of Short Settlements and acquiring correct 
information regarding the actual produce and rent of 
estates, of ascertaining Und securing the just lighfe of the 
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ryots, and of equalizing the distribution of the burden of 
taxation, was not recognised till 1836. In that year opera- 
tions connected with tlie measurement and settlement of 
estates were commenced. The settlement of the whole 
province was conducted in accordance with the principles 

prescribed in Regulation VM. of 182S. It embraced an 

investigation into the area and boundaries of estates, the 
nature and character of tenures, and the rights and privileges 
of the ryots. Deputy* Collectors were first appointed to 

demarcate the boundaries of estates, and deci/le the boundary 

disputes. The TIuMmt being thus completed, a scientific 
survey was held, and maps and papers were prepared for 
the guidance of Settlement and Resumption Deputy Collectors, 
who performed their respective duties under the supervision 
of the Collectors and Special Deputy Collectors. The claims 
to Lakhiraj or»rent-free tenures in the whole province numbered 
277,925, but were on the whole satisfactorily disposed of. 
Tlie inquiry was carried on in a spirit of great moderation 
and strict impartiality. The process of conducting it is thus 
d(*scribed by Mr. Mills 

On the receipt of the field-book, the Deputy Collector 
'‘'commenced operations. It was his first object to prepare 
"a ‘ leridy ' of the Lakhiraj claims, which he sent to the 
" Collector to number and register. When the registry 
" had been made, he instituted the suits and invited the 
" attendance of the Lakhirajdars with their receipts (for 
“ without the receipts the sunnuds were not traceable). He then 
" called on all the holders of under-tenures, vlz,^ Mokuddums, 
" Surburakars, Pudhans, Porrsuties (and in certain estates some 
" or other of these holders were mos^ numerous) to show and 
" prove their rights and interest in each case. While this 
" examination was in progress, ameens were deputed, under 
" the personal inspection and responsibility of the Deputy, to 
“ till up the columns headed ' Soil and Crop ’ left blank in 
" the field-book. When tin’s enquiry had been completed, and 
" considerable progress made iu disposing of the claims of 
" Lakhirajdars and intermediate holders, the Deputy Collec-w 
" tore proceeded to enquire into the real assets of each village, 
and make the Jurnmalmndee of the Khalsah and resumed 
" lands, by defining tiie rent to be paid by the resident ryots, 
viz.^ by the Thannee ryots, by the Chandinadai's, by the 
" Kurridadars of the first and second-class, and finally by the 
ex-Lakhirajdars, foe their several holdings, interchanging 
"pottahs and kabuleuts with each of them to pay the rent 
.'^imposed thereon. This his first object being attained, he 
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next proceeded to crassify and assess the nijclias, pahee and 
other cultivated and culturable lands en masses thus arriving 
the aggre<J-ate jurnma which the village sliould pay. 
'^The process was uiidouhtedly tedious and expensive^ and it 
was more than once proposed to introduce the system of 
raakinsf settlements pursued in the Upper ProviimeSj but 
"no ofiicer conversant \vitb Cuttack revernie affairs countc- 
" nanced the proposition. The plan was discussed at a 
"conference at the Board in 18iP, and wiselj^ abandoned 
" as impracticable. Mr. Commissioner Ricketts expressed bis 
" opinion on the subject in 1888, in tlie following wt)rds : — 
" ‘ The more experience I acquire, the more convinced I arn 
" Hhat the a^^rcgate to detail system is impracticable here. 
" ^ The Board has now seen enough of Cuttack settlements to 
" ^ judge what sort of a settlement it would be, if all the 
^ relative rights of Khureedadars of the iirsU class, Kliurce- 
" ' dadars of the second class, Mokiiddums, Surburrakars, and 
^ Thannee ryots, were to be left unadjusted, and I rely on 
" ' their not proposing any alteratious in the detail of the 
" ^ proceedings.^ 

" In the Operation Report of 1840-11, I recorded my 
" opinion as follows : — ^ It was agreed at the conference that 
" ^ any alteration in the present system of nniking the 
" ^ settlements, and’ of preparing these papers ( settlement 
" ^ records ) was unadvisable ; and abounding as Cuttacik 
" ^ does with such a variety of undertenures, I think the 
" ^ aggregate to detail system of the Upper Provinces could 
" ^ not well be introduced, and sure am I that its intro- 
" ^ duction would cause great and general dissatisfaction 
" ^ to the country, while as regards the rents to be i)aid 
" ^ by the ex-Lakhirajclars, Khureedadars and others, who 
^ before held their lands at a quit rent, or free of rent 
" ^ charges, it would, in practice, be found to retard tlm 
"^settlement operations, the settlement officers must fix 
" ^ the rents to be imposed on these holdings. ^ 

The settlement officers obtained reliable information of 
-the rent actually received by zemindars from their ryots in 
every village. They classified the diflerent descriptions of 

■ the> soils with their respective rates of rent, with reference 

■ to tl)eir produce and situation on an average of years. They 
also compared the rates of land of the same quality in adjacent 
villages. They then proceeded on these data to determine 
the rent actually paid. No difficulty was experienced iii 
ascertaining the actual rent by the Thaanees, corresponding 
to the Klioodkostha ryots of Bengal Proper, because ft 
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was well known that they were g*eiierally assessed at a 
much hig’lier *rate than the produce of their fields or any ad- 
vantages of their residence could warrant. But it was very 
difficult to ascertain the rents paid by the Pahees, occupying* 
in Orissa the same position as our Pycusta ryots^ because 
the lawah^Jumma papers of the zemindars understated them.. 
The settlement officers assumed the Pahees^ average at 4 annas 
in the rupee^ lower than tlie rates actually assessed on the 
Than nee lauds. The Mokuddums or the village, proprietors 
Vho ])ai(l through a 6apefi/^r landholder were enjoined so to 
pay until they could prove the right to separation in a court 
of justice. Tlie allowance fixed for them was twenty per 
cent., and in exceptional cases twenty-five per dent. The 
zemindar was allowed fifleeii per cent, on tlie Mokuddutnmy 
jiirntna. There is a class of farmers in Orissa who are 
called Snrhurrakars. Tljey are very much like tlie Izarclars 
of Bengal. The Settlement Officers recognised and conlinned 
the Surhurrakaree tenure. To the Moumsee or hereditary 
Surbiirrakars was allowed a deduction of twenty per cent, 
from the gross assets, and to the temporary Snrhurrakars a 
deduetiou of ten per cent. The zemindar’s Mallikana was 
first, limited to thirty per cent., but in January, 1840, thirty- 
five per cent, was fixed as the iniiumum with permission 
to accept it in exceptionally favoured cases. 

This settlement which was effected in 1S3G, has well 
answered its ohjt'ets as set forth in the fifty-third paragrajih 
of Mr. MilPs Operation Report in 1843-44, which were 
to ascertain the area of each estate and the valuation of 
the land, to e(|aalize the assessment wliieh had been fixed 
and augmented at hazard, without any refere»ice to the 
cajiabi lilies of tlie melials, and which pressed with much 
severity on many of the poor zemindars to fix the boun- 
daries of estates; to decide all disputes relating to them on 
tlie spot; to settle all questions of lights ami tenures 
'^between landlords and tenants; to test the validity of the 
mull itiid in oils rent-free tenures, — a task wliich few hoped to 
“see achieved. The operations here indicated have been 
satisfactorily performed. Each perguniiah and mouzah has' 
been measured and surveyed, an infinite iuimber of claims 
to Lakliiraj tenures havff been adjudicated, the rents of the 
Klioodkostah ryots have been fixed, and the rights of all 
classes of under-tenure lioldcrs have been carefully investigated 
and distinctly recorded. 

. • The Thirty Years'^^ Settlement thus effected is, no doubt, a 
^reat improvement upon the previous Short Settlements, and 
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hasj in many respects, proved a blessing to the people. But 
it has not prevented the great evil incident to periodical 
settlements, vh., periodical famines. It has not stood the 
test of all seasons. In 1834-35, tlie country was laid waste 
by inundation, and rupees 1,86,94?2 of the revenue of the 
province was remitted. In 1837-38, a similar calamity 
occurred, calling for a further remission of rupees 5,87,146. 
In 184:^-43, the province a third time suffered from an early 
cessation of the periodical rains, when rupees 4,86,635 of 
the revenue were remitted. Again in 1844-45, the lands 
bordering on the River Siibernica were flooded, and the 
Collector proposed remissions to the extent of ru})ees 10,365, 
but the Board refused the indulgence. In 1815-46, a 
similar inundation occurred, and the Government remitted 
j'upees 11,587, of the sadder jurnma. In the same season 
a large portion of the districts of Cnttaqk and Pooree 
severely suffered from a similar cause, and the Commissioner 
took upon himself the responsibility of remitting a moiety 
of the public demand. 

But all these calamities culminated in the famine which 

broke out with terrible severity in May last, and wliich 

is still devastating the province. The rice-crop, as we have 
before said, being the main crop, its failure is invariably 
the precursor of famine. The harvests of 1803-04 were so 
abundant, and prices were so high, that the Oorias liad 
exported their surplus stock, — a million and half of maunds 
from Balasore alone. The Autumn-crop, the only crop 
grown ill tlie district, failed in 1865. lu that year, 

the rains ceased early, and this cessation caused a loss 

of one half of the average yield of that crop. After 
the second week of September, there was no heavy shower, 
and this aggravation of the drought was immediately 
attended by the most disastrous effects. There being but little 
moisture left in the ground, the paddy could not arrive at 
maturation. Symptoms of coming distress first manifested 
themselves in Malwood and Pareekwood, two estates in the 
Pooree District, on the tongue of land running between 
the Chilka Lake and the sea. On the 14th November 
1865, "the Commissioner of Cuttack reported that great 
distress prevailed in that tract. On this the Lieutenant- 
Governor directed that work should he provided for the 
iiihabitants of Malwood and Pareekwood by sending one lack 
of maunds of Curcutch salt to Chittagong, and in the Public 
Works Department placed the sum of rupees 69,000 at the 
disposal of the Superintending Engineer for the expenditure 
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upon the Cuttack and tlie Gaiijam/ and Cuttack and Pooree 
roads. His Honour also placed , rupees ,5,000 from tlie 
Government Estates' Impi^ovemenb Fund at the disposal of 
the Collector of Cuttack to enable that officer to afford 
employment to the destitute in works for the improvement 
of the Government Sathparah Estate.. The Collector, satisfied 
that the means thus placed al liis disposal were adequate to 
meet the wide spreading distress, and utterly failing to 
realize its growing magnitude, wrote that for the present, 
at any rate, he did not consider any further remedial 
measures on the part of Government necessary. '' But soon 
alYer this, he was obliged to apply lor further aid to enable 
him to commence operations on the Khoordah and Piplee 
Hoad, and obtained ten thousand rupees from the Govern- 
ment Estates’ Improvement Fund, 

At about this time, the Lieutenant-Governor visited neg- 
lected Orissa.'' On the ]7th February, His Honor held at 
Cuttack a durbar which was attended by twenty rajahs of 
mehals, eighty zemindars, and the covenanted and un- 
covenaiited officers of the districts. Sir Cecil Beadon delivered 
to the . assembled chiefs a suitable address impressing upon 
them their obligations to their ryots, and pointing out to them 
the benellcent acts of Government. He dwelt also on the 
advantages of irrigation and the tendency of rents, wages, 
and prices to rise with the prosperity of the province. His 
remarks on the advantages of tree trade iu mitigating the 
elfects of famine were not however appreciated by men who 
regarded the exportation of rice to Europe as tire clii«f cause 
of the calamity that had overtaken them. In announcing that 
a new settlement would be made, he promised that the assess- 
ment sliould be light, and in no bear a greater propor- 
tion to the present value of produce than the thirty )^ears' 
settlement, and probably much less. He also promised them 
a college as soon as the district should be ripe for it. 

No sooner was the back of the Lieutenant-Governor 
turned, than the t'^carcily of food prevailing in particular spots 
swelled into a wide-spreading famine. It soon assurhed fAmid- 
ably gigantic proportions, demoralizing and decimating the' 
province. It has since disintegrated all the loosely-jointed 
elements of this neglectisd country, and introduced confusion 
and anarchy. It has communicated a tremendous shock from 
which years of plenty and progress can alone enable her 
to recover. But official eyes were at first blind and would not 
•recognize the exis^^nce of the gigartic calamity. Mr, T. 
Ilavensbaw, the Commissioner, and Mr. Shuttelworth, the 
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Superintendent of Police^ were both mistaken in fiuj^posing* that 
local efforts would suffice to meet the visitation. It is this 
grievous mistake which has caused the Orissa Districts to be 
engulfed by the tidal Avavc of starvation and crime, disease 
and death. They spoke of the famine as a temporary scarcity, 
because their official vision was limited by the horizon of 
their little sudder stations. At last the officialism of the 
Commissioner melted in the fire of the universal suffering; 
be began to see things in a clearer light. On the 2nd 
May, he drew a picture of the horrors stalking over the 
length and breadth of the land. The starving and dying 
absolutely swarm in the station and villages, either dying of 
cholera, dysentery or hunger, or picking up a bare subsistence 
by begging. Pinched by hunger and disease, as soon as 
a door to relief is opened, the rush of applicants is so great, 
^^as nearly to overwhelm the persons appointed to distribute 
food. I went myself and witnessed such a scene as will 
never be effaced from rny memory, and, in subsequently 
attempting to distribute a bag of pice T had brought for the 
purpose, I was so mobbed as to be unable to move. The 
money was snatched from my hands, and the poor creatures 
even dragged the pice from iny pockets ; the crowd get- 
ting so thick, they absolutelj’^ lay one on the other in a 
^Svrithiiig mass of disease and distress, as painful to witness 
as it was impossible to relieve. The Board apparently 
disregarded this report, for it did not sec light till the 4tli 
June. They did iiot take any action up to 28th May, 
notwithstanding, as they themselves admit, they had 
noted symptoms of distress as far back as October last. 

In the three mouths ending 31st October, observe 
the Board, the excise revenue, which is an index of the 
prosperity of the people, showed a fallingbff. November 

they instituted inquiries, and learnt that great mjferimj, 
though not generally famine^ was in store for the j)eople. 
But they added that the ^^piaion which they had then offered 
“ was avowedly based upon most imperfect information.^' 
Why •was the information received so “imperfect?" What 
Svere the local officers about? And if they could not supply 
pliable information regarding such a vitally important ques- 
tion as the means of susteijance of the people for six montlis, 
^pf what earthly use were they ? 'Far be it from us to 

I jfuestion the humanity of the local officers, but there is no 
Ibubt, they have eviheed a want of foresight and of capacity 
0 grapple manfully and successfully witji the crisis which 
las in no inconsiderable degree aggravated its effects. ‘In 
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truth it is they ^;^ho have misled the higher authorities ^nd 
the Government. We learn from the records of the Govern- 
ment that, "from Cuttack and Balasore up to the 11th 
" May, beyond accounts of the marked increase of crime 
"owing to scarcity, no reports had ^ been received showing 
"that anything dike famine exfttad, or that those in danger 
" of starvation could not bo relieved by the funds raised by 
"private charities, and ^administered by the Relief Com- 
" rnittees which had been eetablished both at Cnttack and 
Balasore. But on that date a report xvtts received from 
" the Commissioner setting forth the destitution that pre- 
vailed, and asking for a cotitribution from Government in 
"aid of the Relief Funds which had been organised. 

It was not till the 27tli May that a letter was received 
from the Commissioner of Cuttack, enclosing one from the 
Collector of Pooree, representing that a marked change had 
taken place in the position of affairs, and praying for 
assistance from Government. But we cannot hold the Board 
of Revenue as entirely blameless in the matter, or regard it 
only as the victim of official misrepresentation. They endeavour 
to justify their inaction by urging that until May last 
tliere was nothing like famine in Orissa, and state that " great 
"uneasiness there was and even suffering, but till towards 
" the end of May, pnees were not very much higher than 
" in many parts of Bengal. But the correctness of this state- 
ment is not borne out by the table, which they themselves 
give in tlieir preliminary report on the Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration of 180o-t)b, ol the number of seers of eighty tolabs 
each of the eht*apest kind of rice in ordinary use, procurable 
for a rupee in each district in Orissa, throughout this period* 
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Our readers will remember that rice has becMi dirt cheap 
ill Orissa, — aunas a maiind being the usual rate. Its 
recent rise was unprecedented, and should have attracted, 
long ere this, official attention. During the last two years, 
the rate rose a little higher than the normal rate of 
13 annas a maund, but it did not exceed rupees 1-4^ a 
maund. In the month of January last, the price was about 
rupees 3 a maund in Balasoi’e and Cuttack, and a little 
liigher in Pooree. In February, it rose to rupees 4 in tbe 
first-mentioned two districts, and rupees 5 in the last-men- 
tioned district. Did the Board take any steps to meet the 
fearful crisis which was fairly approacliing? Were they not 
bound to give serious attention to so grave a possibility, and 
adopt such precautionary measures against its occurrence as 
might be prudent and leasible? But they failed to anticijiate 
thus early such a possibiliiy, and were consequently unprepared 
for that prompt and decisive action by which this great 
calamity should have been met when the time of need 
came. 

In April the price rose still higher, and rice became very 
scarce. It sold in Balasore at 9 seers, in Cuttack at 7, 
and iu Pooree at 6^ seers to the rupee. But April also 
passed away, and the Board did not make any sign. Now 
came the terrible month of May. The ^public were extremely 
anxious, a general meeting was suggesited; but the Board 
discouraged such a demonstration, while their Sepretaiy, 
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Mr. Chapnoan, wrote to the newspapers to say tliat public 
contributions were not ^yanted. 

The press and the public were however fully able to realize - 
the magnitude of the crisis, and pressed upon the authorities 
the necessity of taking immediate action. The Friend 
of India and the Hindoo Patriot gave no uncertain sound, 
but their warnings were disregarded like the prophecies 
of Cassandra. The Hindoo Patriot from its position as 

the representative organ* of the Hindoos had peculiar sources 
•of information, and was *0110 of the first^ to draw public 
attention to the subject. In the beginning of March it pub» 
lished an appeal to the public, addressed by Baboo Ramo Khoy 
Chatterjee, the energetic Deputy Magistrate of Pooree, who 
wrote as follows : — “ Starvation in its literal sense is to be 
seen in every part of the district. When such Ls the state 
of things seen during the harvest season, it is impossible to 
“ imagine wliat disastrous consequences will follow in a short 
time. Soon after this Baboo Ramo Khoy Chatterjee 
addressed to the writer of this paper a letter on the same 
subject, whi(ih was pervaded by the same tone. We make the 
following extract from it: — " Hitberto tlie people have liad 
“ to sutfer hut partially frotn the scarcity of food ; but now 
“ wbat wc call famine has appeared in all its horrors. The 
causes of this calamity here are said to be, \st^ the 
^^discontinuance by Government of the manufacture of salt, 
and, ^7idy the failure of rice crops last year, 

The Friend was one of the first to impress upon the public 
the necessity of aflbrdlng oiganized relief to the famine- 
stricken population of Orissa. On the twelfth ol April last, 
it urged the evident necessity for a general but a small 
subscription in Calcutta and Bengal,^ for all the sufferers of 
Orissa and Ganjam,’^ and trusted the Chamber of Com- 
merce and its active Secretary, ever foremost in a Work of 
benevolence, will at once organize the movement. We 
could have wished this appeal had been promptly and 
cordially responded to. 

On the 2ilud May, Messrs. Sykes & Co. addressed a loUor 
lo the Editor of the Friend of India ^ {ii^\\U\\n\\vy a comaiu- 
nicrition from Mr. Miller, giving the following mournful 
details : — “ When 1 enteft^.d the to\vn, 1 was horror-struck by 
the number of living skeletons in the shape of many women 
''and children seen prowling aliout in search of food, and 
''actually turning up with their hands the gravel and dust in 
front of shops in /lie hope of finding grains of rice or any- 
tiling in the shape of food, which might lie concealed. 

T> 
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'^Nothing* eatable, liowever fiitby and offensive,, is rejected/ 
I saw one youth in tl^e act of eating- grass, a mode ot trying 
satisfy the gnawings of hunger which I hear is now 
commonly resorted to. The first victim of this fearful visii^ 
tation I saw, was an elderly female lying in the street, oppo- 
^^site a wealthy mut, just ahout^to breathe her last. The next 
“ was a man lying with his face to the ground^ so reduced as to 
be unable to move or speak. attention was then directed 
to a lad asleep in the road near the rajah’s residence ; he 
was a complete skeleton ; every 'bone was visible ; he seemed- 
unable to rise or speak. After several attempts he succeeded 
in the faintest voice imaginable to tell where he came 
from. Not far from this youth I found a mother seated 
by her son. She was blind and mueh enfeebled ; be who 
“ had evidently been a tall strong man, was reduced to a 
Rkeleton and lay on bis back, perfectly helpless. I arranged 
to have food supplied to them for a week. After two days 
'Mhey both died. On the south of the temple I came up to 
what appeared to he a corpse. On inspection, signs of lil'e 
were perceived. After being aroused, a grey-haired old 
man, fearfully emaciated, managed to bfeaihc out the name 
“ of his village. Near the south-east corner of the temple, I 
found a large crowd of hungry emaciated inen, women and 
children, crying out in the most touching manner for food ; 
'^the bony deformed bodies, and j)inclied up, extenuated, and 
unnatural countenances of most of tlieni, with their vehement 
cries for help, told a tale of protracted abstinence fiom I'ood 
^^and intense suffering, which would have melted a heart of 
“stone. ’’ 

The Chamber of Commerce having urged upon the Govern- 
ment the propriety of tipplyiiig to the relief of the famine- 
stricken people the balance of the North-Western Famine 
Fund lying in the Government Treasury, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal having supported the proposition, the 
Government of India at first placed two lakhs at the disposal 

f llis Honor. Intimation of this grant was conveyed by 
egraph to Sir Cecil Beadon on the Silst May. Mis Honor 
pnee assigned rupees 10,000 to the Belief Committee^ 
of each of the districts of Cuttack, Pooree, and Balasore. 
Instructions were given for the jxidicious and economical 
ixpenditure of those funds, and the Board were empowered 
p expend a further sum of rupees 45,000, if necessary, in 
buying grain where comparatively cheap, and conveying it 
to the distressed districts. The Board\however would not' 
^ee the hand-writing on the wall, and thought it unnccessaVy 
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to avail themselves of this permission. But on the 28th 
May, th-e Board received the following telegram from the 
Corninissiuner of Cuttact : — 

^^ Rice with the utmost ditfiiculty procurable in sufBcieiife 
'^ quantity at four and half Cuttack seers per rupee." Bazaar 
partially closed.* Only one tj^y^s rations in store left for 
^M'roops, who are reported discontented. Commissariat has 
refused assistance. Crime increasing daily. Public Works 
and Relief works stopped for want of food. ” 

* It being now irnperativeTy necessary to send down rice, 
the Lieutenant-Governor instructed the Board to do so 
without a momciit^s delay, and placed at their disposal for 
tlie purpose the full tw'o lakhs granted by the Government 
of India. The Board had now no other alternative than 
to perform their duty. They acicordingly despatched the 
steamer 7/r?y. with (3,00 Ot maun ds of rice on board, and 

llie ship Jacques Fonedier with 17,()00 miiunds in low, 
to False Point for the su})p)y of Cuttack and Pooree, 
while 4,000 mauiuls were despatched to Balasore. The cargo 
of the Jacques For rentier was shipped by private persons for sale. 
Government guaranteeing a minimum price of rupees 5-10 
])er maund at False Point ; that of the Coiiri Hey and the 
rice sent to Balasore were Govenimeiit property. The Board 
also arranged for the conveyance of a cargo of 1,100 tons, 
or about *‘30,000 maunds of rice from Rangoon to the 
Orissa pistridvS. 

The cry of tlie faraine-sticken population in Orissa 
now waxed louder and louder every day and forced even the 
local authorities into action. On the 8tb June the Collector 
of Cuttack telegraphed that no ruin had fallen there, that 
the heat was intense, and the early fice-crop burnt up. On 
the same day the Chamber of Coinmorce urged that the 
balance of the North-Western Famine Fund subsciiptions 
should at once be appropriated to the purchase of rice for 
Orissa, wdiere (the Chamber stated) the famine was now so 
appalling. Upon this the Lieutenant- Governor applied to the 
Government of India for the balance of the Fund, at the 
same time, in anticipation of sanction, authorising the Board’, 
to expend up to two lakhs of rupees in the importation of 
rice into Orissa. The Bclkrd, how'^ever, replied that they would 
prefer to wait to see the effect of what had been already 
done, and of the rains which, it was thought, might be 
daily expected. They reported that a cargo of 20,000 maunds 
of rice destined for^^ourbon bad been offered them on a 
^juarantee which they would accept if the pri<ies did not falU 
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In limply to this the Lieutenant-Governor on lOth June 
ordered the Board, to accept the tender of the 20,000 maunds, 
and send it down at once to Balasore or False Point. On 
the loth June, the Lieutenant-Governor asked the Governor- 
General to place the balance of the North-Western Famine 
Fund at his disposal. On the^ same day His Excellency sent 
telegraphic intimation of the grant. At this time, the Chamber 
of Commerce urged on the Government the appointment 
of a general Committee to superintend the disbursement of 
the funds at the disposal of - the" latter ; but the Lieutenant-' 
Governor tlioug^it that the funds could be much better 
administered by tiie Board of Kevenue through the agency 
of the Local Relief Committees. On, the 14th June, the 
Board of Revenue reported to the Government that tliere 
was no rice to be had at Akyab, and very little at Rangoon, 
and that it would be impossible to land rice in Cuttack 
at a price which would remunerate Government for its 
outlay. 

At length the crisis necessitated the presence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the Presidency, and His Honor 
returned to Calcutta on the 16th June, not a day too soon. 
On the 18th Juno, he and his Secretary held a consultation 
with the Meml)ers of the Board at their office. At this 
interview, Mr. Moncrieff, the Vice-President of the Chaml)er 
of Commerce, and Baboo Digumber Mittra, a leading member 
of the British Indian Association and a large zemindar of 
Cuttack, were present. 

In consequence of the discussion which then took place 
on the best means of transmitting rice to Orissa, the 
Lieutenant-Governor came to the determination that Govern- 
ment might very properly advance such sums as might bo 
necessary for the purchase of rice, the advance being 
repayable from tlie sale proceeds of the rice as realized by 
the local autliorities, and the Board were told to limit their 
importation of rice into Gri&sa by two considerations only ; 

— that the price at which it could be landed at one or 
other of the Cuttack ports, and conveyed to the place of sale, 
'would not be much greater than tlie ruling market prices : 
second — that the local authorities could make arrangements for 
receiving and landing it at the several ports, and conveying 
*'fit to tlie various places in- the interior at which it is to be 
:^oId. Importations have continued to be made up to the 
^4 present time, and will, we are told, continue to be made 
i. on these principles, until the price in fihe districts of Orissa 
' fiills to a point at which importation from abroad can only 
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be effected at a considerable loss. In the beginning of 
July, the Lieutenant-Governor referring to the great difliculty 
experienced in finding out tlie real market price of rice, 
owing to the paucity of stock, insti'ucted the Commissioner 
of Cuttack to fix the price of the rice imported into the 
district for sale at half a seer^or one seer per rupee cheaper 
than the nominal bdzaar price. 

At this time, the Committee of the British Indian 
Association ui'ged upo» the Governinciit of Bengal the 
imperative necessity of importing large quantities of rice 
into Orissa, and objected to the instrucCions given by 
Government to the local oflScers to interfere as little as 
possible with private trade by selling at market or cost price. 
The Government informed the Committee in reply, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor was already sending rice into the 
country as fast as it could be obtained and sliipped, and 
that under the instructions given to local authorities, the 
B^elief Committees had ample powers given them to alleviate 
j)ositivc distress by supplying rice on terms quite irrespec- 
tive of market rates, while for those who were able and 
willing to buy rice, the Government stores were open, and 
to sell them at market prices was the only fair and 
proper course to adopt. lu the middle of July, the accounts 
received by Government from Orissa were full of promise 
as to the future. Prices were reported as already falling, and 
the autumn -crop was spoken of as being one of the finest 
that there had been fur many years. Thanks to the presence 
and persona] supervision of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Board 
was fairly roused into action, and the importation of rice into 
the Orissa Districts was pushed on vigorously. Nine vessels, 
with au aggregate cargo of one lakh^and fifty-two maunds 
of rice, were at this time either at or on their way to Pulse 
Point, Pooree, Balasore, and Dliamra river. Prom the six 
centres of relief in Cuttack, relief was now afforded to 1,205 
men, 631 women, and 1,075 children, much also was and is 
being done through individual exertions. At the end of July 
accounts reached the press and the Government, of the great 
difficulty experienced in landing tlie rice in Pooree, every 
thing depending upon tlie state of the weather. From 300 
to 500 bags only could be landed there daily, and in Cut- 
tack from 4,000 to 5,000 bags. In Balasore, arrangements 
for relief and lor the sale of Government rice had been 
organized by Mr. McNeil who had now gone on to Cuttack. 
Mr. McNeil estima/ed the very outside of the requirc- 
luents of Balasore, till the incoming ol* the harvest, to be 
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rupees 40,000. He states that the relief is confined to the 
classes who work for wages, the old and infirm, and the 
beggar ; the agricultural classes are not dependent on the relief 
operations in any way." A full supply of rice to Btilasoro 
has been arranged for. In all districts where distress 
prevails, active measures are ^in full operation for its relief, 
and will have to continue till the hdrvest is reaped, but 
possibly it may not be necessary to import much rice 
beyond that already ordered. On the 2nd and 3rd of 
August, two telegrams were transmitted by the Board of 
Revenue to the Lieutenant-Governor at Darjeeling, which 
were very cheering; they told His Honor that in Orissa 
there was seasonable weather, and a plentiful fall of rain, 
and rice was selling at Cuttack at nearly six seers per rnj)ee. 
lint in spite of these signs of improvement, we fear 
it will be long before things will right themselves. 
It will be years before the stamp of this great calamity 
will be effaced. The prospect is yet very dark. The 
famine-spectre is still stalking in the land. There is a com- 
plete paralysis of industry. The difficulty of safely landing 
rice and of effectually preventing its abstraction daring the 
transit has not been overcome. The late heavy flood has 
destroyed a large portion of the Beali crop and caused great 
loss of life. The relief works have not commenced on a 
commensurate scale. But while deploring this state of things, 
we recognise in the telegrams the silver lining in the cloud. 

The mode in which the Government has administered relief 
may be here described. For this purpose, the people were 
divided into two great classes, those who could afford to pay 
the market price for grain, but whom the market could not 
supply, and those whd^ could not. ^^In the latter class were 
‘^included all gradations, from those who could pay nothing 
at all to those who could pay all but the market price. 
^^For the relief of the first and most numerous class, it did 
^^not appear to the Government that it was in any way 
right or necessary to expend the funds subscribed for chari- 
table purposes. There seemed no reason, in fact, why they 
should be supported at the expense of their fellow-citizens.^^ 
With regard to the second class of people consisting of that 
xmass of pauperism, which required actual charitable relief, 
(ino condition is attached except that of selection by the local 
^ committee; the distribution of grain to these people has 
been left freely in the hands of the Relief Committees, which 
kp,ve been established, from the first, in’’\each district ; a few 
general directions, only, being laid down for their guidance. 
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The heavty zeal and earnestness, with which the details 
of distribution were supervised by these Committees must 
challenge and receive our admiratioo. But tliese local efforts, 
however laudable, were utterly inadequate to meet this 
tremendous visitation. The organizations for the relief of 
the helpless poor, formed on the Ijasis of the voluntary principle/ 
were very few and far between ; the extension of relief houses 
throughout the interior of the Orissa Districts could alone 
stay its progress, but they wei’e confuied to the sudder 
stations and a few other places. The number of relief works 
was too small to afford employment to a considerable portion 
of the able-bodied poor. It is, therefore, no wonder tliat the 
system of relief proved a failure, and that the famine 
produced i>estilence and crime. Cholera first broke out in the 
jail at Cultack. The prisoners were removed and placed under 
canvas, but they overpowered their guard, and a large number 
of them effected their escape. The ordinary bonds of society 
seemed broken. Budmaishes organised themselves into bands of 
dacoits, and driven desperate by starvation, attacked in several 
instances the golas of maluijuns and looted the rice. The 
calamity assumed such intensity and magnitude as to be at 
last unmanageable. Deprived of natural aliment, the famine- 
stricken ])opulation of Orissa endeavoured, as we have seen, to 
support life by eating wild herbs and other substances calcu- 
lated to act injuriously on their system. They thus suffered 
not only from deficiency of food, but from deficiency of 
digestable materials. There is, therefore, no doubt that llie 
mortality caused by the famine has been great. But in the 
absence of general vital statistics, we are unable to form any 
reliable estimate of deaths in the Orissa Districts. It is 
however generally believed that about Miirty per cent, of the 
entire population have died from starvation and its con- 
comitant evils. 

Neither are we in a position to estimate even approximately 
the losses caused to the proprietary communities in Orissa 
by the influence of the famine; they have been unquestionably 
as heavy as the personal miseries by whicli they have 
been aggravated have been heart-rending. But as seasonable 
rain lias fallen, a strong reaction might take place among 
the* rural population, if remedial measures were taken for future 
protection against such a calamity. Before, however, we proceed 
to indicate those measures, we will briefly allude to a form of 
relief which has been spontaneously adopted by the sufferers 
themselves, m., emig/iition. The people of India are, as a 
rule,' wedded to their homes, and averse to locomotion. But 
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when pressed hard hy the oppression of their zemindars, or 
jirostra^d hy famine, they seek relief hy migrating to another 
elai'aj where they may expect cheap food and abundant work. 
The people of Orissa when crushed by this calamity, adopted 
this course and streamed into Midnapore, Ooloobariah, &c. 
The famine wave originating in Orissa,' surged over the 
length and breiadtli of Bengal Proper, In the sub-division of 
•Telianabad, the pressure was most intense. The weavers of 
Chundercona, Ramgibbonpore, Kheerpoy, and Gbatal, left their 
villages in quest of food. Thte exodus at last poured into 
the metropolis,' and Calcutta was inundated hy paupers. 

To the relief of this mass of suflFering Immanity the 
opulent and influential native gentlemen of this town luivc 
devoted themselves heart and soul. They have proved thorn - 
selves fully equal to the crisis, and liave thrown into it an 
amount of hearty zeal and unsellish vigour, which caniiot 
he too much lauded. The Utinoc/iufturs opened hy several 
of them in different parts of the town, and where Imndreds 
and thousands are l)eing well fed and well cared for, afford’ 
conclusive evidence of what has often been denied, namely, 
the fact that charity constitutes a distinguishing feature of 
the character of the Hindus. All honour, therefore, to 
Jiaboo Rajendra Mullick and others, who like him have con- 
secrated tliemselves to the good work of feeding the Imngry 
and clothing the naked. Mr. Stuart Hogg, Chairman of the 
Jufiliees, and Mr. W. P. Davis, Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, have also done their duty in this crisis. Tliey have 
spared no exertions in concerting measiires for relieving the 
paupers. They have been indefatigable in building sheds, 
camps, hospitals, and lazarettoes. The Public Meeting which 
was held at the To\^ii Hall on tlie 131 li August, affords a 
cheering illustration of the sympatliy felt hy Europeans for 
their native fellow-breiliren. The following resolution proposed 
' by the Hon^ble Mr. Justice Phear, and adopted hy tlie Meeting, 
bears a graceful testimony to the charity of the HindiivS, 

' and the necessity of supi>leraenting it with European aid. 
*^In view of the very great distress existing among tlic 
j)bor, owing to the famine raging in some districts, and the 
“ scarcity of food prevailing in many others of Lower Bengal, 
t ^ and considering that many weeks elapse before inate- 
rial reliei is obtained from the new crops coming forward, 

, this Meeting desires to record its admiration for the muni- 
^^^ficent liberality with which the native communities of 
' Calcutta and other cities arc meeting the wants of their 
y famishing fellow-countrymen, and its opinion that the time 
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has now arrived when a committee should be formed with 
a view of inviting subscriptions for the relief of the desti- 
tute poor, that have for the last few months been flocking 
into Calcutta from all parts of Lower Bengal, and also for 
assisting the suburbs and the towns and villages in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. ” 

Through the famine, Orissa flas attained the turning point 
and crisis of her destiny. Every calamity has its moral, and 
the moral of the famine .is the adoption by the Government 
of a policy of progress and material and moral improvement. 
Will) such a policy Orissa may attain to great prosperity 
and enlightenment, and take a high place in the scheme of 
imperial administration. 

The term of the Thirty Years’ Settlement being about to 
expire, the time is come for the Government to decide the 
important question of introducing the Permanent Settlement 
on the basis of the Despatch of Lord Halifax. The pledge given 
by Lord Wellesley lor the introduction of such a settlement, 
in a Proclamation issued by his Lordship in Council, and 
to which we have before adverted, was reiterated in Regu- 
lation XII. of 1805, in the following terms; — “That at the 
“ end of ibese /deven years, a Permanent Settlement will be 
“ coneludid with the same persons (if willing to engage, and 
“ if they have conducted themselves to the satisJaetion of 
“ Government, and if no others who have a better claim shall 
“ come forward, ) for such lands as may he in a sufliciently 
“ improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on 
such terms as Goveriimeut shall deem fair and equitable.” 
But eleven years passed away, and the pledge remained unful- 
filled. ‘ The Thoinasoniaii school arose and promulgated the 
doctrine ot Ryotwarry rights. In the meantirne the periodical 
settlements ruined the province. We do not think it neces- 
sary at this time of the day to discuss at lengtli the subject 
of the comparative merits of the permanent and periodical 
settlements of the land revenue. The wisdom of the policy 
of fixing for ever the State demand upon the laud has been 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Government, and we are strongly 
impressed with the necessity and importance of extending to 
this province the benefits of the permanent settlement. The 
author of that settlerncat, Lord Cornwallis, recorded his 
opinion in the following memorable terms “ In raising a 
“ revenue to answer public exigemdes, we ought to be care- 
“ ful to interfere as little as possible with those sources from 
which the wealth ft the subject is derived. The attention 
Government ought, therefore, to be directed to render 
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assessment upon the land as little burdensome as possUde. 
- “ This is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor 
thus have some inducement to improve hie lands; and 
as his proBts will increase in proportion to bis exertions^ 
he will gradually become better able to discharge the public 
revenue. By reserving the , collection of the internal duties 
‘^pn commerce, Government may, at all times, appropriate to 
itself a share of the accumulating wealth of its subjects, 
without their being sensible of it. ^ The burden will also be 
more equally distributed ; at present the whole weiglit rests 
upon the landholders and cultivators of the soil. In case 
of a foreign invasion, it is a matter of the last importance, 
^'considering the means by which we keep possession of this 
" country, that the proprietors of the lands should be attached 
“ to us from motives of self-interest. A landholder, who is 
"secured in the quiet enjoyment of a profitable estate, can 
" have no motive in wishing for a change. On the contrary, 
" if the rents of his lands are raised in proportion to their 
"improvement; if be is liable to be dispossessed, should he 
"refuse to pay the increase required of him; or if threatened 
"with imprisonment, or confiscation of his property, on 
" account of balance due to Government upon an assessment 
"which his lands were unequal to pay, he will readily listen 
"to any offers which are likely to bring about a cliaiige 
"that cannot place him in a worse condition, but which 
"holds out to him hopes of a better. 

We believe that tbc Permanent Settlement, though it has 
erred in one important respect, in converting the hcredi- 
lable property of the zemindars into absolute proprietorship, 
and in ignoring the proprietary rights of the Khoodkast ryots 
or the real owners ot the soil, has, on the whole, benefited 
the country. It is unquestionably an immense improve- 
ment on the other revenue settlements of the country, which 
may now be pronounced, more or less, as most miserable 
failures. The evil effects of periodical settlements are evi- 
denced in the paucity of cultivation and the poverty of the 
.cultivators. The periodical preparation of the Jurnmabundee 
or rent roll arms the myrmidons of the fiscal depart- 
ment with an enormous power of inquisitorial interference 
with the domestic arrangements alid concerns of the ryot, 
which is frequently and fearfully abused, and its possessors 
are restrained by no considerations of an enlightened or 
unenlightened self-interest. The difference between the per- 
manent and the periodical settlements: is thii , that while 
the former has upreared a barrier against those who have 
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the power to apply the screw as often as they pleased, but 
whose interests after all are identified with tKose of their 
peasantry; the latter places the ryots under the tender 
mercies of those myrmidons of the fiscal and police depart- 
ments, whose relative position, education, and action, far 
from affording any encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise, are calculated to check and*repress them. 

It is tlicrefore not to be wondered at, that the periodical 
settlements have extinguished, wherever they have prevailed, the 
nobility and gentry of the country, and reduced society to one 
dead level of poverty. Accordingly, when tlu? mutinies broke 
out in tlie North-West Provinces, there were few to give their 
active aid in putting them down. In Bengal, where the Per- 
manent Settlement has interposed between the Government and 
the Ryot, — a class of men, who, by their position, their wealth, 
their intelligence, and their independence, were well fitted 
to diseorn the disastrous consequences of the mutiny to 
tlieir country, and the identity of their interests with those 
of tlioir rulers, tlie rebels found the people and their chiefs 
inclined neither to participate in, nor sympathize with, their 
crimes. In truth, a landed aristocracy is a normal condi- 
tion of India, as well as of all other civilized countries. 
It is a natural link in the chain connecting the sovereign 
with the mass of the people. 

A Permanent Settlement is not only calculated to promote 
aggregation of estates and prevent that infinitesimal sub- 
division of property which has been the curse of Orissa. It 
also brings the zemindar aY)d the ryot face to face, and adjusts 
their mutual relations on a sound footing. Nothing can 
be more desirable than that the ties that bind the zemin- 
dars to the ryots should be strengt hewed. Everything that 
is calculated to sever those ties will prove as detrimental 
to the interests of the one as to those ui the other. What- 
ever oil the contrary tends to bring the ryot and the 
zemindar nearer, and bind them closer, will advance the 
material and moral well-being of both. 

We believe tbo extension of the Permanent Settlement to 
the province of Orissa will be attended with great advantages • 
to all parties. Government will derive an immediate increase 
of revenue from the revision of the settlement, without 
much trouble or expense. The estates having been surveyed 
and measured, tlieir qualities ascertained, and the I'ates for 
the time being determined, the conditions laid down in the 
Pespatch of the Styretary of State for the extension of 
the Permanent Settlement have been complied with, and 
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such enhancement of revenue, as may Le deemed neces- 
sary in consideration of the subsequent rise in the value of 
produce, , might be easily effected without calling into requisi- 
tion the services of measurement arneens and their myrmidons. 
The average rate of the Thirty Years’ Settlement was about 
two rupees per acre. This rj^te must be considered quite as 
higli as that of tlie eastern districts of Bengal wliere rice 
is the staple produce. It would have proved excessive and 
oppressive, if it were not modified in point of fact by 
exemption of unculturable lands 'from assessment. The unpre- 
cedented rise in the value of produce has rendered the rate 
tolerable, and even equitable. We therefore think that though 
there may not be a considerable increase to the public 

revenue from enhanced rates of rent, in regard to lands 
which have l)een already assessed, yet tlie culturable waste 
and jungle lands may fairly be brought under the opera- 
tion of the settlement at the full rate, whatever it may 
be, of the cultivated lands. A very considerable ))ortiou of 
the culturable waste and jungle land, especially the former, 
has been long since" brought under cultivation. We 
therefore see no valid reason why under an equitable rate of 
assessment a premium should be oifored to neglect of 

cultivation, in regard to lands which are now for agricultural 
purposes quite as able to bear it, avS any land described in 
the last measurement-papers under tlie category of the 
cultivated lands. The jungle lauds may be advantageously 
settled in accordance with the rules laid down by Lord 
Dalbousie for the settlement of the Sunderbuns. But the 
increase of revenue from these sources, however legitimate, 

should not be regarded as the only or the chief object of 

the extension of the Permanent Settlement. The increase 
effected by tlie last settlement, namely, lls. 84,979-8-101 
is inconsiderable, but as Mr. Moffat Mills very properly 
remarks, neither was much augmentation expected, nor was the 
great work undertaken wilii a view to enhance the revenue 
of the estate. The great objects contemplated by the last 
settlement, and which should be steadily kept in view in 
introducing the Permanent Settlement, are the valuation of 
the land, the equalization of assessment, and the determination 
of the public demand. 

Having due regard to the present situation of this province, 
we think the Government should lose no lime in announc- 
ing its intention to introduce into it the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Such a coarse will prevent geijeral neglect of culti- 
vation, and save the province from a repetition of th^jse 
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horrors, which we hre now witnessing. We are informed 
that in several eBtat(?s, lands have vbeen tlirown out of 
cultivation in the hope of obtaining favourable 4*sse8siafient, 
and sound policy and wisdom require that the State should 
come forward and remove all possible motives for neglecting 
the cultivation, and by difluging contentment among the 
zemindars and ryots, bind them both in an. indissoluble bond 
of sympathy. The province is passing through an iinex- 
amided crisis, let not itsi effects be any longer intensified by 
periodical settlements which' have alread}' written a cruel 
commentary. We are convinced that a perpetual settlement of 
the public demand on the land will prove a potent means 
of strength and growth to the famine- stricken population 
of Orissa. By removing great and unequal pressure of 
public burdens, by preventing periodical interference of the 
fiscal authorities, by guaranteeing the enjoyment of profits 
from the investment of capital, it will secure to land an 
increased marketable value, which may , be largely made use 
of in mitigating the effects of future pressures. But in 
advocating a Permanent Settlement, we contemplate no inter- 
ference whatever with existing rights in the soil. These 
rights have been recognised and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment, and nothing should now’ be done to trench upon 
them. We would also have it distinctly understood that 
we do not expect the Fermaneni Settlement will effect 
miracles in a day, but that it? principle is sound, and its 
action beneficent has been proved by the Thirty Years^ Settle- 
ment effected by Mr. Moffat t Mills. The time for tlie next 
step in advance has, in our judgment, arrived. 

The influence of the Permanent Settlement should be 
supplemented by that of irrigation, fixity of demand and 
canal action should go hand in hand. That they may be 
made compatible with each other does not admit of much 
doubt. Tlie question may be complicated in the North- 
Western Provinces, wdiere canalization is directed by the 
Government, but it is surrounded by no difficulty in Orissa^ 
where canal irrigation is chiefly directed by private enter- 
j)rise. Such sections of the Orissa districts as may be^ 
or wliieh it is proposed to bring, under the direct influence 
of Government canals, muy be excepted from the Permanent 
Settlement for such time only, as may be necessary to the 
completion of t’ne irrigation survey and settlement, and 
the fixation of the permanent water-rate. We know that 
the Oorias look upon irrigation with disfavour, but we are 
persuaded that their prejudices will die out so soon as its 
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henefiis are rendered palpable* A weU-admiaistered system 
^ of irrigation will prove a precious boon. It will become a 
powerful ajg-ent in preventing er mitigating the effects of 
protracted droughts. Of the capabilities of Orissa for 
artificial irrigation, there is no doubt. They have been tested 
and proven by the most competent ojflScers. In truth, the 
importance of irrigation is so Vital to the improvement of the 
province that no means should be neglected for its extension. 
Those who have witnessed the effects of the Jumna and 
other canals in the North-West Provinces, will not hesitate 
fol- a moment in desiring to secure the same benefits for 
-this province. The due regulation and free distribution of 
water is the first necessity of agriculture in India. It 
enhances the public revenue as well as the wealth of the 
people. The field of improvement presented by Orissa in 
the department of irrigation is very large. In all parts of 
the country, it yields profits to the State and to the people; 
but in Orissa, such profits will be immense and far above the 
general average. The staple product being rice, an abundant 
supply of water means wealth, plenty and contentment : 
and want of it poverty, famine and discontent. Where 
this supply is defieierit or irregular, the extension of works oi 
irrigation is indispensable to the development of the resources 
of the country. The delta of Cuttack is peculiarly subject 
to the evils incident to unregulated and uncontrolled rivers, 
the sudder station itself standing on ground about eight 
feet below the level of the flood of the Kujooree, would have 
been submerged on a recent occasion, but for the extraordinary 
exertions of Mr. R. N. Shore, the Commissioner, and Captain 
Harris, the Executive Engineer. The whole district of Pooree 
and the southern pvrt of Cuttack are liable to general 
inundations, which periodically cause the destruction of a 
large amount of life and property. This liability has been 
fearfully increased by the change that has taken place in the 
heads of Kujooree and Mahanuddee within the last few 
years, in consequence of which, a much larger portion of 
the whole water now en..ers the former river, than its 
• lower parts are capable of carrying off. 

These evils attracted the attention of the Government in 
1858. On the 11th May of that year, Colonel Arthur Cot- 
ton, Commandant of Engineers at Madras, was deputed by 
the Governor-General in Council to inquire and report on 
. the management of the Mahanuddee. In his report, that 
officer submits as his fundamental proposition, That npoji 
, " the . regulation of the waters of every country depends 
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^^incomparably more than upon anything else the material 
wellbeing of it, and this is especially the case in all tropical 
and otlier countries which have defined periodical raius/^ 
Emanating as this proposition does from the best hydraulic 
authority in India, it is entitled to great weight. In sup- 
port of it, Colonel Arthur Cotton shows that, upon the regu- 
lation of water all produce in India depends, and that excess 
or deficiency of it equally diminishes or destroys the produce 
of the soil. He also allows that naturally the supplies 
of water are almost always either in excess pr deficit. He 
points out that on the question of the control of the Maha- 
nuddee depends the preservation of the districts of Cuttack 
and Poorce, containing a population of a million and a quarter ; 
and he projioses a system of works to regulate the waters of the 
province similar to those in the Godavery and Krishna 
Deltas — the works to consist of — Weirs across the Maha- 

nuddee, Brahminee, and Byturney ; — Irrigating cliannels, 

completed for navigation throughout the whole delta tract; 
-‘by/, — Drainage channels, between all the irrigating channels; 
W /, — Embankments to all the rivers ; 5t/iy — The high channel 
of Calcutta, which would also irrigate extensively. By means 
of these works, ColoneJ Arthur Cotton proposes to join 
the various mouths of the large rivers, to level einbank- 
nieiils, and, having by these means reduced the strength 
of the current, to change the deposits from heavy sand 
and gravel to light alluvial soil. By the last-mentioned 
work, namely, a liigli channel to Calcutta, he very wisely 
aims at connecting the Mahanuddeo bj^ a navigable canal 
directly with this port. The increased production that 
may be caused by irrigation would be hall* lost if means 
of importation were wanting. In such a case, over-pro- 
duction would reduce prices till irrigation becomes a very 
doubtful blessing. Tlic district of Burdwan, for instance, 
may grow potatoes without limit, but it can consume only 
a certain quantity, and the surplus, instead of facilitating, 
will stand in the way of the payment of a specie-rent. 
The Calcutta channel is, therefore, well calculated to prevent 
this evil in Orissa, while its extension on the other side to 
the Chilka Lake will ensure the benefits of a coinjilete inland 
water communication. Mf. T. B. Mactier, Magistrate and 
Collector of Cuttack, in showing how the district would 
be benefited by Colonel Arthur Cotton's plan of irrigation, 
makes the following pertinent remarks : — The samd is 
'*sown with the firSt rains in June, and is reaped in 
Jfovember ; the ^ daloo^ sown in November on the loivest 
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lands, and reaped in April; the area of this crop is hut 
tjtnall, as it requires watering. The * cold weather 

crops, are so exceedingly scanty, as scarce to deserve a name. 
The ^ sariid ^ land is* covered with water in the rains, 
and is dry by December ; if water were procurable, there is 
" nothing to prevent a se(jond crop to be taken between 
December and June. All the pulses and oil seeds grow very 
well then, unci ihe market for them is inexhaustible. I have 
every expectation that in a short r time also more valuable 
crops than those now cultivated, — I refer to safflower, sugar- 
cane, and jute, — would speedily become common.” Keferring 
to Colonel Arthur Cotton’s plan, Lieutenant C. B. Young, 
Officiating Chief Engineer of Bengal, says, — “ In the 
benefits to be derived from irrigation, pari icularly in India, 
1 most fully concur with Colonel Cotton, They are two- fold 
* benefits to both the Government and the people. ” The 
Directors of the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company 
were so impressed with the great value and pecM.liar promise 
of the works recommended by Colonel Cotton, that they 
proposed to the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
raise the requisite capital and to undertake their construc- 
tion, provided fair and liberal terms of support were conceded 
by Government. The Secretary of State very unwisely 
refused a guarantee and sanctioned the formation of an un- 
guaranteed eonipany formed for the purpose of constructing 
“ works of irrigation and navigation in the province of 
Orissa. ” Such a company has been formed and is styled 
the lilast India Irrigation and Canal Company, with a capital 
of £2,000,000, with power to increase the same. It is under 
the same management as the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company, which lias' ' promoted it, on the belief that the 
scheme should be taken up and carried out as an indc'peiulent 
undei taking. We heartily wish Her Majesty’s Government 
^^uld reconsider tlie case and concede to the Company the 
/guarantee solicited by them as the want of it hampers their 
'‘kiperations. We earnestly trust the time is not distant when 
tlie Company’s operations in Orissa may bear fruit. 

In connection with the proposed remedial measures, we 
would suggest tlie estublishraent of a Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of obtaining, arranging, and collating 
agricultural statistics, to be sujierintended and controlled 
by a Minister or Director of Agriculture. Such a department 
exists in Erance, and we see no reason why it should not exist 
in India, which is essentially an agvicultural country. It 
is notorious that, except in Calcutta, there are no proper 
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arrangements fur ascertaining the periodical fall of rain. 
Though the fall of rain in Calcutta does not necessarily indicate 
the same fall in every part of Bengal, yet when there is 
drought throughout the country, the fall of rain may be 
some approximation to the fall of rain in the other parts 
of the country. We think however that at least, in some 
of the districts which are^ known to be large grain -growing 
districts, measures should be adopted by the proposed 
department for ascertaining the rain-fall, from time to time. 
Again, in every district of ‘Bengal, it is 0/ the utmost 
importance that accurate information as to the grain crops 
should be obtained. This may be done by the proposed 
department. It may afso take measures for the pre[)aru.tion of 
periodical reports, not only on the crops, but on the ])iices 
which may rule from time to time. If such agricultural 
statistics had been collectied and published for general infor- 
mation betore the occurrence of tlie famine, its effects might 
have been,, in a considerable degree, mitigated by pro})er and 
judicious arrangements. Cheap markets would have benefited, 
and dear markets would perhaps not have been clearer. 

We rest our hopes for the regeneration of Orissa, not 
only on the adoption of measures for developing the material 
well-being of her inhabitants, but on measures for promoting 
their moral and mental enlightenmeut. Wc believe education 
to be the most powerful agent for improving and elevating a 
racc^, and wc, therefore, earnestly recommend the extension 
of a well-directed system of education to Orissa. When 
the Thirty Vt‘ars^ Settlement was cflceted, eight vernacular 
schools were established, — Ihrec in Balasore, three in Cut- 
tack, and tw> in Pooree. English schools have siinjc been 
established at Cuttack and Pooree, hut the nunihor of such 
institutions is very inadequate. There are large classes in 
Orissa who seek the benefits of an English education, and 
are able and willing to contribute towards the insiriuition of 
tlicir children. When in Pebruary last, the Lieutenant- 
Governor visited Cuttack, the zemindars expressed their 
desire to see a Government college established. We trust 
the time is not. far distant when such an institution may be 
set on foot. Education must begin with the upper ten 
thonsand. In Orissa ai! educated native is not such a 
drug in the market as in Calcutta, inasmuch as young 
Bengallees, with a smattering of English and official 
vernacular, monopolize tlic ministerial offices to the exclusion 
oPthe Oorias. 
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There is no event which produces unmixed evil. It is an 
ill-wind which blows nobody good. If the larnine leads, 
iis we devoutly trust it may lead, to the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement, the extension of irrigation, the 
creation of a 'Department "of Agriculture, and the establish- 
ment of colleges and schook, it will have afforded a signal 
illustration of that divine law, tlAt out of evil God educes 
good: It will have, in that case, proved under His 

Providence a Iiurricane sweeping ‘away in its resistless and 
beneficent course the abominations of poverty and pestilence, 
misery and crime, ignorance and superstition, and inaugurating 
a new era of industrial development, and mental and moral | 
illumination. 



Art. II. — '1. Mf, IJisnieU^ft speea/f fu Hf comiitmiiU on ^hu 
fe^eleciion. 

2, Lord Sfanh/n • ditto ditto. 

F or the first time the leading ministers olW-he Crown have 
admitted that Euroj^ean considerations are but a part of 
the foreign jiolicy of England, and they have recognized the 
Queen as an Asiatic, an Amepcan, and Australasian power. 
Heartily concurring in these views, we propose in this article 
to point out whereto that conclusion leads. 

The national policy in America and Australia, may be briefly 
stated. In America our rivals arc the United States, and, 
as we can g(‘t no good whatever by (piarrclling with them, all 
men (*oncur in doing aught that honour will permit to keep 
the peace. With regard to our own colonies, both in America 
and Australia, our rule is to help those who will help them- 
selves, and to keep up the union with the mother country so 
lung as the colonics themselves desire it, and no loi^ger. This 
])oliey has been pursued fu* some years amid the genend 
concurrence of tlic nation. It is ininoeessary further to allude 
to it . 

With rcibrence to our luture policy in Euroj)e, the periodi- 
cal press has been ro]»resenting that Mr. Jlisraeli at least, 
if Lord Stanley has b(?en more reticent, lias indicated that 
England is to seek, in maintaining # Ujc iirst ]>osirion in 
Asia, consolation for declining into a second-rate ])Ositiou in 
Eitro])e. We do not uudeistand him to have said so. Our 
reading^ of Ills speceli is, that the re.'il nmtt-rial interests of 
England must be afleeted before we can interfere for the 
future in European ailhirs : that, until such interests are 
touched, it is our duty and (uir interest to abstain; but, when 
they are aflbot^d, the country will make the necessary sacri- 
fices to maintain its position. In the meantime, we should 
drop the petty meaningless interference with everything and‘ 
everybodj^, which has certainly, of late yeai*s, not izicreased our 
influence abroad, and reserve our diplomatic action on the 
continent, until it is distinctly wniglit, or until our own 
interests are so materially aflected tliat wh* are prepared to 
back our diplomacy by force, if need be. 
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lleceut evoiits appear to us not only to indicate more clearly 
that this is our tnie policy, but to remove much of the 
temptation to a contrar}" course. The consolidation of tin? 
German nation into one great power has lessened the prepon- 
derance of France. She can no longer pit Prussia against 
Austria, oi’ take advantage of the dynastic jealousies of the 
minor German powers to keep her own road open into the 
heart of, Germany through a second confederation of the 
Rhine. Tlie German people are not fools, and their desire 
for unity is unquestionable, and it is not to be supposed, even 
if the Southern Conlederaty is recognized, that a common 
German parliament will not take such precautions as to 
prevent all danger of either France or Austria ever dividing 
the nation again. The consolidation of Italy has a similar 
cendency. It at once removes numerous causes of quarrel, and 
closes an ancient battle-field. The whole course of recent 
events points, al far as human foresight can speculate, to a 
more solid and lasting* peace than Euro]>e has ever seen. 

At the same time the work is by no means done yet. The 
Roman question has to be settled; and, tli(aigh Austria is to 
take no further part in German politics, she retains Austria 
proper and Jlohemia, which, though Czeeli, has been associated 
with Germany for a thousand years, and must be dcei)ly 
imbued with German feeling. Boliemia was one of the S(,‘vcn 
electorates of the Goldiui Bull, and it was as Kings of 
Bohemia that the Dukes of Austria had a claim to tlie 
empire. AVhetlier the attachment of these provinces to the 
throne of Vienna will be suffieieiit to kee[) them contented, 
in isolation from the rest of Gerinaiiy, is a (piestion whijli 
time alone can solve ; but, if tlioy become, discontented and 
yearn for union, they will have in Germany plenty of sym- 
pathisers, and to Austria will bo said only Schleswig 
Holstein. 

At present, Prussia has kikcii a great lead in l^uroixian 
politics, and she has a ininist<‘r who lias domineered over her 
parliament in the most aggravating style, Peojile associated 
tlie policy of the #state with Lis manners, and allowed their 
dislike of him personally to influene.c tbeir judgment on the 
policy and attitude of Prussia. People talk now of Prussian 
preponderance, of the necessity of taking security against 
her ambition, and reason as if her success in Germany would 
make her attack all her neighbours, and overwhelm them with 
the might of her needle gun. But, fairly considered, the 
ambition of Prussia was perfectly legitimate, and there -is 
not the slightest ground to suppose her views tend or will 
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lend beyond Gemiany, while the work she has done there is 
what Eni^lishmen, at least, should take no exception to., 

There are two great powers in Europe whose cherished 
schemes of aggrandisement clash with our interests. These 
powers are lVan(‘.e and Russia. The French idea is the 
frontier of the Rhine, and, h\ consequence, the absorption 
of all Belgium. The Russian idea is the accpiisltion of 
Constantinople, and, by consequence, tlie sovereignty of 
European Turkey and Asia* Minor. 

There can be no possible doubt that the acquisition of Bel- 
gium by France would be a standing menace to England. 
In 1814, when French soil was covered by the allied troops, 
Napoleon refused peace, because he would not give up 
Antwerp, and the feeling of France, even at the present day, 
vve fear, fully sympathises with liiin. It is not’ t^) be denied 
Ibat inte-naiional relations between England and Franco have, 
of late years, been greatly progressing, and that each country 
has learned to like the other better and respect it more. We 
belie* ve su(;li feelings, ht)\vcYer, have made groate,*r progress 
in England than in France. For this there are several causes. 
The Englishman is the greater traveller, and a larger number 
of our popidation go abroad ; and, though, perhaps, the 
most cons(‘rvative of all travellers in his j)rejudiccs, the 
travelling Eiiglishinaii has an advantage in this respect over 
those who do not l,ra\'ol at all. in the Icmg contests 

which have taken place between the two nations, the balance 
of credit and success lias be(*n e(>nsidi*rably in favour of Eng- 
land. Lastly, among the most Iil)(*ral Freiichmeu, those who 
admire English freedom most, and long that their own country 
miglit enjoy the like, the very sight of that they long for 
and cannot get, gives rise to feelings^of envy and dislike, 
wliich, while they are thoroughly human, are capable, under 
favourable eircuuiistaneos, of developing into a most bitter 
hostility. A prospect of luuniliatiiig England, of winning a 
battle on English soil, would, we fear, be iiitcusely gratiiying 
to the French mind ; and, beyond all question, llie posscKssion 
of Antwerj) would render this idea fai' less irn 2 >racticable. 
It is a very difh*rent thing attemi^ting to organize an 
invasion of England from such places as Boulogne and 
Ambleteusc, and having river like the S(*holdt in wlii<*h 
to prejiare it. Wo believe, in such case, our safety would 
require the permanent embodiment of the militia and the 
addition of a Iiundred thousand men to the ri*gular army, 
Ifi this be a just statement of the case, it is manifestly the 
interest of England to assist Belgium *, with all her power, 
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to maintain her independence. Should the time unfortunately 
come when Belg‘ium desires to be absorbed into France, we 
must accept the situation and permanently maintain the 
necessary naval and military forces for our protection. 

In like manner, we cannot stand by and see Russia annex 
Constantinople, or indeed make any serious attack on the 
Turkish Empire. ^ Russia is our rival both iu Central and 
Eastern Asia, and" the possession of Constantinople would both 
enable her to command our overland communications with 
India and the, further east, and give her such a prestige in 
the Asiatic mind, as would shake native faith in our invin- 
cibility ill India itself. This is a most important consideration, 
which, not only public opinion at home, but even tlic 
leading statesmen of the country, have never realized. During 
the Crimean* war, Lord Ellenborongh wisely observed, that 
the question then to be solved was more an Asiatic than 
an European one, and that W'e should have done well to 
have chosen the Asiatic side of the Black Sea as the theatre 
of our operations, leaving to France the war on the Danube, 
both because wc would have had a separate field of our 
own, where our army would not have been overshadowed by 
the larger armament of France, and that any successes we 
might have had would have spread far and wide throughout 
Asia. The merchants of Asia, from India to the Bosphorus, 
are a nomadic race, so to speak. They travel Irom bazaar 
to bazaar, spreading the news of all they sec and hear, and 
they only re[)ort that which is Asiatic. To tlie peojile among 
whom t hey move, Constantinople is the boundary of civilization, 
as it is the limit of the nornad merchant's furthest journey. 
Of Euru])e they know nothing, though the names of all the 
old Asiatic towns are household ^vords in their ears ; and, it 
is for this reason, that Lord Ellenboi-ongh^s later words ai*e 
stri<jtly true, when he said, that in taking Kars, as far as 
their influence in Asia is concerned, the Russians more than 
compensated themselves for the loss of Sebastopol. We must, 
if we want to maintain our place as a first-class power and 
our Indian Einjiire, resist Russian attempts on Turkey, and 
must meet any such design with war. 

•But this does not api>ly to any other power necessarily, 
and, instead of the sick man,^^ a strong power, able to 
hold , its own, located at Constantinople, would be or should be 
a welcome sight to England. Austria is such a power. Her 
possession of Constantinople would bo no menace to us, and we 
should be unwise to do anything to prevent it. It is no 
love of Turkey that ^makes us, under certain cireumstanees. 
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fight for her, aad if the march of events, by pushing Austria 
altogether out of Gennahy,. should press her eastward in her 
struggle to maintain her position as a first-class power, we 
should hail it as an additional security for the general peace 
of the world. At the same time we could do nothing to help 
her in such a design. Austria ihas the most insolent army 
in Europe : it is hated in every country it occupies ; and 
England can never countenance this conduct of a military 
force, such as Austria se!)t into the principalities during her 
occupation of it, when the Crimean War was. going on. If 
Austria wants to retrieve her position, her first endeavour 
should be to compel her own soldiery to treat the people they 
live among with consideration and civdity. 

It a])pears to us, that in order to secure these two great 
objects of our European policy, the independence of Belgium, 
and the prevention of the acquisition of Constantinoj>lc by 
Russia, the great work in course of accomplishment by Prussia 
in Germany puts a trump card into our hands. The efibet 
of this must be to increase English inlluence in Europe. Ger- 
many now will not only be one and a first-class power, but 
it will be the leading power on the continent, so long as it is 
in a state of defensive alliance with England. Its danger 
consists in a combination of France and Russia, Its manifest 
interest is to prevent any dangerous extension of the power 
of either state on the continent, and it cannot but suj)[)ort 
lliG policy of England in Belgium and Turkey. On tlie othfu- 
hand, any attempt on the part of either Fraiuje or Russia to 
undo the work of the unification of Germany, from whatever 
motive it may spring, endangers our cherished policy, and 
should, in our opinion, he met by a defensive alliance of Eng- 
land with Germany, — a combination wnifdi will ensure the 
peace of Europe, and offer every prospect of a successful war, 
should that unfortunately, at any time, become unavoidable. 
In such a contingency, we should not shrink from doing our 
duty and helping Germany with all our power. It is perfectly 
possible silently to make it known to the statesmen of Europe 
that such will be our policy, without alarming the susi^optibi- 
lities of either France or Russia. Our wish is to keep on 
the best of terms with all of them, but there can be no harm 
in letting them know that’ we can see both our interest and 
where our danger lies, and that we are prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of a great power. 

Of course it is impossible to anticipate all the complications 
which may arise, but these observations to us to indicate 
the. necessary policy at present. The Thek^ls of carrying out 
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the j)oIiey are foreign to . this article^ but, in our relations 
vrith foreign states, we should giv^ them to understand that 
we will find the means, and we should set about it, never 
forgetting that our power all over the world depends upon 
our being a first-rate power in Europe ; and, however we may 
abstain from foreign diplomatic interference as a rule, it is 
no part of our intention to abandon that position if anything 
should tiireaten it. At the same time, it appears to us that, 
where our own interests are not Concerned, it is wiser and 
more dignified ,to allow the continent to settle its own affairs, 
uninterfered with, save by the expression of an enlightened 
and friendly interest. 

It is, Jiowevcr, principally our policy in Asia that should 
be the subject of an article in this Review, and, as it is perhaps 
the most diflicult, though certainly the less serious, we sh^l 
now proceed to deal with it. 

In Asia we are again confronted with our two European 
rivals, France and Russia. Let us take our relations with 
Prance first. Wc are united with Prance in the bonds of a 
common policy in China and Japan, and recently she has 
been laying the foundation of a dominion in the delta of the 
Cambodia- In China and Japan, Pram*, 9 has but a small 

commerce, but she has been desirous of taking rank all over 
the w'orld as a leading maritime power, and she interfered 
in China chiefly in the character of the ])rotector of the 
numerous Catholic missions in the far East. England, on the 
contrary, has an enormous and rapidly developing commerce 
with those countries ; and, when we found such material 
interesfs were being seriously compromised by the action of 
the Governments of (^hiua and Japan, we deemed it necessary 
to resort to force if we w^ere to maintain our trade. At the 
same time, it is not to be denied that our intention Avent 
the greater length of extending it. Under these circumstances, 
as France was restless and active in those seas, and had a 
squadron and an accredited agent there, it was necessary for 
us to choose our course with reference to her. We chose 
to act in concert with her, and though obliged, no doubt, 
to concede some points in consequence, which perhaps we 
may have thought we could have settled more satisfactorily 
by ourselves, yet,, as France is a' great civilized nation, we 
felt that her influence would be mainly in the direction we 
required, and we pr^.vented her using that influence and power 
to thwart us alto^’^Her and to throw every difficulty in 
jfmir w’^ay. We tKto ^^overnmont decided wisely in choosing 
ii^.thns, and the genera/ result of the policy may be said, to 
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have been most successful. With China and Japan our rela- 
tions are simply trading, and our political engagements have 
for their end the protection and fostering of our commerce 
only. We have no territorial designs of any kind, nor^ as 
far as we knqw, has Prance. On this point there is neither 
jealousy nor rivalry. Where are a political power is on 
the continent of India, and there Prance is so feeble and her 
power of expansion so completely impossible, that we have 
. nothing whatever to apprehend from her, while the theatre 
she has chosen for the establishment of her, empire in the 
East is, in India, a terra incognita^ and does not exercise the 
smallest political influence in the country. Should 'Prance 
annex the whole of Cambodia and establish herself along 
the river up to the froiitiei-s of China,, it would, in all probability, 
not be known in any Indian bazaar. The people of India 
are a Caucasian race, and their political pulse boats sympathe- 
tically to events in Turkey in Asia, Persia, Beloochistan, 
Affghanistan, and to a lesser degree to the affairs of the 
three Khanates of Bokliara, Khiva and Kokand, but with 
Mongolian and Malayan peoples, they have neither relations 
nor sympathy. We are understood of course to allude to the 
political centres of India. Doubtless, in some of the sea-ports 
of the peninsula, Malayan sympathisers may be found, but 
they would be but individuals few and far between, and 
exercising no influence in the country. It follows from this 
that Prance is not a rival of ours in the East, and that we 
can view her attempts to extend her influence in these 
countries with friendly sympathy, our only concern being 
to maintain such a fleet as will effectually protect our 
enormously valuable trade in tlie event of a rupture in Europe. 

Our relations with Russia in Asia arc widely diflerent. 
She is our rival both in Central and Eastern Asia, and there 
is little doubt that she is looking forward to take from us 
the position of the first power on that continent. The 
territory of Russia in Asia is enormous, but it is cursed with 
an inhospitable climate for the most part, is thinly populated, 
and its maintenance is a cost and a drain on her resources. 
Her enterprises in this direction have as yet only given her 
prestige and political consequence, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that she should he' looking for profit, casting her 
eyes towards our noble Indian revenues and our rich 
commerce with China and Japan. 

In the far East, of late, Russia has .^ieen making great 
strides. During the war of 1853-54, her duly port on the Pacific 
was Petropaulauski, which is closed l>y ice -for a great portion 
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of the year. Since tlicn^ not only lias she acquired the whole 
valley of the Amour, but also the whole coast of Maiiteliou- 
rin, and her frontiers now follow the course of the River 
Sung-ari, and she has acquired a good port, ^Vladivostok, in 
the Pacific, which is open all the year round. Her present 
efforts in this direction tend* to making the river Yalookiang 
her boundary, which falls into the Yellow Sea. This has been 
resisted by the Chinese Government, as it would give the nrhole 
peninsula of the Corea into her hands with its line harbours - 
and salient position both towards China and Japan. It is 
understood that the recent massiicre of the Catholic mission- 
aries in the Corea was prompted by unreasonably and igno- 
rantly confounding them with the Russians, whose designs 
in those countries have l)een renewed; and it is to be hoped 
that, in exacting reparation, Prance will not play the Russian 
game, hut will give the people and Government of the Corea 
distinctly t-o understand- how foreign the work of those whom 
she protects is to any encroachments on the part of Russia. 
The policy and encroachments of Russia have been ably 
exposed in a recent number of the lievne ties deux Mondes, 
— the article being supj>osed to be from the pen of a 
Russian who held high office in these parts. The capabilities 
of tbc valley of the Amour are well depicted in Atkinson^s 
Travels on the Upper and Lower Amour.^^ It is true that Russia 
has to s(ittle these countries yet, and to develop the agricul- 
ture and commerce that is to make them formidable, but it 
is not very difficult for her to form a naval station at her 
new port, whence to interrujit and vex our commerce with 
China and Japan in the event of an European rupture. 
Indeed, according to the article in the Revue already quoted, 
the diplomatic siatioii of the Russian envoy in Japan has 
assumed the character of a military and naval station, and 
the right of passing through the channel, which leads jiast 
it, has been apjiropriatcd by Russia to be granted or refused 
at her pleasure. 

The writer in the Revue does more than hint that Russia 
has designs upon Japan. No doubt it Would riclily repay all 
her efforts. But, will England allow it? would our com- 
mei'ce suffer from the change ? There is every reason to 
believe it would. Japan is under ‘ one central government, is 
well cultivated, and its people are disposed towards traffic, 
while the exclusiveness of its government, which would 
'.prevent the develojf'^.'ent of trade, is broken down, and that 
•of the nobles is following fast. Everything points to a great . 
.extension of our commerce with that country under . its 
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pi’oscnt rule. Now^ a conquest of Japan by Russia would 

probably be a long and tedious affair. The Japanese are 
not without spirit, and there is not the slightest probability 
that Rtissia could enact tW role of the battle of Sadowa" 
there. Her means are small, and she could only gradually 
increase them, and she is the l^jast able of all the maritime 
European great powers to cany on distant expeditions. 
During this operation, our trade would be utterly paralysed, and 
he must have a feeling On the subject tiO which we do not 
pretend who would say we were bound not to interfere. 'We 
think that England should resist any such attempt, for it 
would injure us greatly and we can easily forlhd it. At the 
same time, if Russia would content herself with endeavour- 
ing to people and develop the noble territory she has upon 
the Amour, she would meet with only sympathy and encourage- 
ment from England. It is significant however of her inten- 
tions, that, as mentioned in the lleme^ her negr>liations to 
colonize the Amour, with a body of Bohemian Czechs from 
the United States, broke down, when on the jmint of sue(U3cd- 
ing, on account of the nature of the government and military 
organization to which they were to be subjected. They had 
breathed the free air of America, and, notwithstunding all 
the material advantages held out to them, they saw they 
were to be used for purposes of ambition and aggression 
only, and they had no mind to lend themselves to the sohorne. 
We now turn to Central Asia. Here Russia has been making 
vast strides. She has conquered Kokand, which is however the 
least warlike of the three khanates ol' Independent Tartary 
according to Vambery, and she has humbled Bokhara, and the 
common belief is, she means to conquer that too. That Russia is 
troubled with but little scru])lcs may be inferred frum flic fae-t, 
that Russian organs have been attributing to their Government 
the design of diverting the River Oxus from its present ehamiel 
into its ancient one, which led, not into the of Aral, but into 
the Caspian. As this involves the destruction of the khauah^ 
of Khiva, and the depriving of hundreds of tliousands of innocent 
people of the moans of subsistence, as will he fully scon by a 
perusal of Vambery^s account of this oasis in the desert, the 
utter selfishness and inhumanity of the jiroposal could only be 
excused on the ground that^lie writtu’ knew notliing of what he 
was discussing, and that the Russian Government nevt‘r enter- 
tained such a design. At the same time, the khanates are so 
utterly barbarous, Bokhara espeeially being the stronghold 
of Mahoraetau fanaticism, and their Governments are so unable 
to. control the hordes of Khirgis and Toorkooinans, who make 
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commerce almost impossii)le in these laiids^ that their subjection 
by Russia and submission to her stronger and more regular rule 
can only be looked on as a general benefit. 

By the conquest of Bokhara Russia would be brought up to 
the frontiers of AfFghanistan, and it must be remembered that 
the Oxus is navigable^ and lies between Affghanistan and 
Bokhara, while the Russians make no secret of their intention, 
in some way or other, to obtain the control of that river. 

We would recommend the reader' to glance here at a good 
map of Central Asia showing India and Affglianistan with 
the leading topographical features of the country depicted. 

It will be seen that Affghanistan has an outlying province of 
Balkh or Toorkistan, north of the Hindookoosh, but that all 
the rest of it lies within that range of mountains. To the west, 
however, the range becomes lower, and gradually sinks to a 
moderate obstacle, and here, on the banks of the Herirood, is 
situated, in the midst of a country that would be fertile were it 
free from the waste of misgovernment and oppression, the famous 
city of Herat. Within the mountains, that is, Affghanistan proper, 
we find a valley having Caubul at one end and Kandahar at the 
other, and in the midst of it Khelal-i-Ghilzic and Glniznee; while, 
from either extremity of this main valley, two narrow defiles 
lead down upon India, where their Indian extremities arc known 
as the Khyber and Boolaii Passes. Both these defiles have 
valleys opening above the passes, those of Shawl and Jelalabad, 
but they are circumscribed, though fertile, and again the valleys 
narrow to a gorge on the roads towards Caxibul and Kandahar. 

Between the Khyber andthe Boolan Passes there arc numerous 
smaller passes leading into the Dcrajat, but they are none of 
them routes that are likely to be made use of by more than a 
mere detachment. 

If Russia meant to invade India therefore, she must do it 
either by way of Persia., that is by Meshed and Nishapoor to 
Herat, and thence by Furrah and Kandahar to the Boolan 
Pass ; or she might make the Oxus her base, and, having con- 
quered Balkh, she would have to cross the Hindookoosh by way 
of Bamian, and march thence by Caubul to the Khyber Pass. 
But to do that she would have to force a series of the 
strongest positions in the world held by an English army, for 
we proceed to show how easy it is fof us to occupy Affghanistan 
whenever we please. 

In the Affghan War of 1838, — 42, we committed two grave 
mistakes, the one political and the other military. Our political 
mistake was in mixing ourselves up at all with the wretch(*d 
squabbles of the country, aggravated, as it u as, by our chooskig 
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the wrong side. Our military mistake was in making war so 
far from our base of operations. In I'aet we invaded a country 
and attempted to put an unpopular prince upon the throne by 
means of flying columns only. It is clear enough now, that 
with ordinary prudence and energy, the Caubul disaster need not 
have happened, Sut the Sikh Campaign,of 1 845-46 showed the 
imprudence of the invasion, as the desperate battle of Peroze Shah 
demonstrated that the British army in Affghanistan w^as at the 
mercy of the Sikhs. Things are changed now however. We are 
wiser than to embrace the cause of any Affghai^ pretender, and 
our frontiers are up to -the mouths of the passes. Government 
has, it is said, decided to make a railway from Lahore to Attock, 
and tliis we hope to see soon followed by the sanction of another 
from Hyderabad to Moollaii, to be subsequently extended to 
Attock also, so' that we may have a double line of railway from 
the mouths of tlie passes to Uindostan and to the sea. 

Affghanistan is a country pre-eminently difficult to conquer, but 
by no means difficult to hold. To reduce the people to submis- 
sion, and more especially to collect revenue from them, is a task 
that no sane statesmen would propose to himself, but to march 
a military force into the country and occupy it is not diflieult at 
all. Polloek^s march through the Khyber, and Nottis from 
Kandahar to Shawl, to induce General England to advance, show 
that, when proper military precautions are taken, no opposition 
the AJlgluius can offer is likely to do us much damage. Still we 
must not- forget that the Affghans are, in all j)robabiUty, more 
formidable enemies than they were. Dost Mahomed was no 
ordinary man, and he had seen enough of Uf3, both in the field 
and during his captivity, to induce him to do his best to 
discipline his men, to a certain extent, and to provide himself 
witli a decent train of artillery ; and, notwitljsUinding the politi- 
cal distractions of tlie country, the soldiei’s and the guns are 
there yet. But if they have improved, we have done so still 
move, and rifled ordnance and breechloaders will more than 
counterbalance anything Dost Mahomed may have done. 

The warlike Affghans are tlie bill tribes, and most notably so 
the Dooranees and the Ghilzies. The former are in the hills 
about Kiindaliai, the latter in the hills between the Khyber and 
the Boohm Passes, liordering on the great valley of Affghanistan. 
The lull tribes are entirely dependent on the cities, or bazaars as 
they call them, for everything that makes them formidable to 
oilier people, and it is only necessary to occupy these positions 
and to guard carefully against surprise to bring them to terms ; 
and, if they see a firm jiolicy of this kind, and that their 
internal affairs are left alone, it would be easy, by a small 
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payment, to save the great cost of escorts in SufBcicnt force 
to protect convoys against them. Whether the Govern- 
ment of the day was friendly or hostile, and whether we 
had to beat the regular troops or not, if wc enter the 
country we should never relax this system in regard to 
the hill tribes, whose honour and observance of treaties and 
engagements are in proportion to the means of coercion they 
^ee before their eyes.* 

The cpiestion therefore arises, if Russia attacks Affghan- 
istan should w^ meet her there ? On Atfghanistan we have 
no designs. The country would be a trouble to us only, 
but it is a vast natural fortress covering our frontier, 
and it is necessary for us that if not ^ in friendly hands 
it should be at least in hands powerless to do us any injury. 
It is true that in history the stin«gle for the empire of 
India has never been decided in Affglianistan. The decisive 
battles, by which Indian empire has been lost and won 
against invaders from the north-west, have always been 
fought in that strip, intercepted between the desert and the 
hills, on the road between Delhi and SirhinJ. Rut there 
are many considerations which forbid us waiting there. It 
involves surrendering Aflghanistan and the Punjab, enough 
at once to condemn it.; and it would ojicn all India to tlie 
influence of Russian intrigue. We must ilierelbrc meet Russia 
in Aflghanistan, and the odds are so tremendously in our 
favour, that, if we keep u]) our forces to the mark, a simple 
intimation that we intend to do so will be sufiieieiit to 
restrain Russia from any attempt on Affglianistan, and con- 
vince her that her energies for the future must be confined 
to the devoloi)inent of the countries in which she has estab- 
lished herself. 

We are of opinion that with a vigorous foreign policy 
on onr part there is no danger whatever of a Russian inva- 
sion of India. The pliysical difficulties in her way are enor- 
mous, and, if she should siirm^miit them, she has to confront a 
power greater than her own. But Russia has already attained 
a position whence she appears an Asiatic power to the 
native mind, .and her career in Central Asia is exciting great 
attention in our bazaars. All that is turbulent and ambi- 
tious in India hates us, and stories of Russian ]>rogress are 


* These observation s on Atiyianistaii have been drawn partly from 
the conversation of intelligent officers who served during the campaij^n 
in Alighanistan in 1838,42, and partly from the successful dealings "of 
the Punjab (iovei*nm<*nt with the frontier tiibus. 
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widely spread and eagerly devoured. The native press teems 
with accounts of the Russians, and the people are bcin" 
educated to that degree that they will be able'to read these 
accounts, without for a long time acquiring that more exten- 
sive information, which will enable them to form just opinion 
on the relative positions of • England and Russia with 
regard to them. Indeed when they, as a body, can do 
that, they will require neither of us, but will be ripe for self- 
government. Under theSb circumstances, we think the time 
has come when our Ciovernmcnt should have regular and 
reliable information from Central Asia, and that is not to be 
obtained by employing a common native vakeel. We are of 
opinion that a permanent mission should be established at Caubul, 
tliat the head of it should be the most able diplomatist in 
our political service, and that it should be made one of the 
most coveted appointments in way of emolument, for, in other 
respects, the appointment would hardly be a pleasant one: 
and that it should be the duty of such olRcer to keep the 
Government informed both of what is going on in Central Asia 
and of the sUte of parties in Affghanistan. We made one gre.at 
mistake in this respect in preferring Shah Soqjah to Dost 
Mahomed : let us see that we have not made another in pre- 
ferring Shere Ali to Afzul Khan. . It is, of course, not to be 
supposed we have identified ourselves with Shere Ali in any 
way, but even the recognition is awkward if he proves unable 
to hold his own, and it is important for Government not to 
make mistakes of this kind. Resides this, an officer in the 
position and rank of the envoy should be able to neutralize 
all Russian intrigues in Affghanistan, to keeji British influ- 
ence pararnoiint, and thus to keep the Indian mind quiet 
on the subject of a Russian advance into India. Some money 
judiciously spent in . attaining such objects, whatever people 
who take the high and mighty view of things may say, 
would be by no means thrown away. ’ 

We believe that we have nothing to fear from Russia 
either hy sea or land if we are true to ourselves, but we do 
think there is danger in her intrigues upon the minds of 
the people of India. To meet all contingencies, in our opinion, 
we must keep such a fleet in the India and China seas, as 
will enable us to deal with’ both Prance and Russia combined. 
On land we must push our railways on to the moui hs of the 
passes, on the left bank of the Indus at any rate, keep our 
mditary establishments in a thoroughly efficient state, and 
bring the powers that be at Caubul into a relation of 



friendliness and, so far as foreig^n affairs are concerned, 
dependence on oursdvos. 

It is possible again, as has happened before, that Russia 
may make a cat^s paw of Persia and direct her upon Herat. 
It has been proved however that a slight pressure in the 
gulf is sufficient to keep Persia in order. We believe it 
will prove sufficient in the future, for Affghanistan is rather 
of the, two proportionally increasing in strength. Should it 
not be enough however, beating Persia out of Affghanistan 
would be far , easier than to beat Russia out. We need 
entertain no apprehensions from this quarter. 

We have now to address ourselves to our foreign policy 
on the continent of India itself. The Indian Foreign Office 
has the control of all those territories, the direct government 
of which is vested in the Governor General in Council, 
popularly termed the Non-regulation Provinces : with tliese 
this article has no concern, it is with our feudatories and 
such states, within the mountains, as are still independent 
that we have now to do. 

Lord Canning, in his famous proclamation to the native 
princes, in which he promised such as had no natural heirs, 
that the British Government would acknowledge and give 
investiture to an adopted son, laid down a policy to winch 
good faith will compel future# Governments to adhere. But 
this promise docs not and cannot divest the paramount power 
of tlie responsibility of seeing that a decent government, is 
carried on by native potentates, who are j)r(>tected by the 
British power from the consequences of mis-government, which 
would follow inevitably were they quite independent. When 
such a case arises ajid must be dealt with, hitherto only 
two alternatives have been jdaced before Government, eitlier 
annexation, or the government of the country through the 
agency of a British officer for the benefit of the princely 
family. We venture to suggest a third mode of meeting the 
difficulty, which we believe be far better than either, and, 
that is to appoint the ablest native we can find to hold the 
office of deputy of the British Government, with sovereign 
power, for his life only, during good behaviour. At his court 
there would be a resident, whose duty it would be to report 
on the administration. 

The whole history of India shows that the native mind has 
no attachment to particular families as sovereign nilers. It is 
very different as landlords and petty local chiefs, but Mabo- 
medan ascendency for 800 years taught the people that an 
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adventurous soldier, a nobody, even a slave, mi^ht be the 
best of rulers, and a retrospect of the history of any of the 
reigning families of India, with the exception of the chiefs 
of Uajpootana or some very petty potentates, will show us 
the truth of this. What the native mind craves is native 
government, not the ascendency' of particular families, and, 
if such have forfeited their rights by sloth, neglect of* their 
duties, the oppression of their peoples, and the exhibition of 
unlimited self-indulgence end of nothing else, all the better 
intelligence of the native miftd would hail their deprivation, 
provided the state were left a native state, and the ruler 
appointed werfe a native. A field is thus left for the exercise 
of native ambition, and very best security given against 
ultimate annexation. The proposal to govern the state through 
a British resident can never be so satisfactory. The chief "'' 
power and influence still remains, not with the native but 
with the European ; and the court of a pensioned imbecile, or 
debauchee would by no means attract or satisfy like that of a 
real sovereign, virtually independent, except as , to foreign 
relations, so long as he made the care of his country his first 
duty. Surely it is not hopeless, in this great country, to meet 
with n|en equal to such a position, and a degraded reigning 
family has no right to anything .b^yt>nd a moderate subsis- 
tance, nor would the native niind, under such circumstances, 
think so. As a further induc ement it might be held out to the 
chosen deputies, that the administration of the father and the 
way he educated his son would tell in the latter^s favour, provided 
the Government were satisfied of his fitness, either for his 
father’s office or any other which might be considered more 
suitable for him. Here would be an opening for the Salar 
Jungs and Dinkur Baos of India, subh as never Avas yet 
seen under British rule, while, we think, in adopting this 
policy, the Government would be fully discharging its duty 
to the people as the pammount power, as it would always 
reserve the power of dismissing the Nawab. In fact, he 
would be in the position of one of Akbar’s soubadars, but more 
vigilantly looked after, and selected on other and better 
principles, while his own conduct could always secure his 
position for his life. 

There are a large number of men in this country who 
are dangerously disaffected, merely because they find no 
avenue to wealth or distinction open to them under our rule. 
All our Indian statesmen of experience have recognized the 
existence of this class, and have recommended the main, 
tenance of the existing native states to provide for them. 
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Many of the ablest of our Indian officials are of opinion that 
we have gone too far in the way of annexation already. 
It is a general opinion that we have done enough; and we 
think that in pointing out a way in which this object may be 
attained^ and yet our duty to the masses of India discharged, 
we have indicated what is worthy tlie attention of Govern- 
ment. It is not to be forgotten however that the hill states 
are apart. They have never exercised ‘the slightest influence 
on the politics of India. Ambitious adventurers have never 
sought in them a field for tKeir abilities or address, and 
there is no reason why we should deal with them in this 
fashion. On the contrary, there are the most powerful reasons 
why we should not; for, though we look on the colonization 
of the hills by men of European race as a chimera, yet they 
are capable of producing much that requires Euro2)ean manage- 
ment and supervision, they are, with good management, 
inexhaustible depols of the finest timber, and they are 
invaluable as sanatoria and as furnishing wealthy stations 
for European troops. We seek the possessions of no one, but, 
if fate puts the opportunity fairly and justly into our hands, 
we are of opinion that the general interest requires that 
we should lose no opportunity of acquiring hill tevitory. 

Before closing this article, we would say a few words on 
the political aspect of the management of tlic natives in 
our own service. We have neglected this too much. The 
late Sir Henry Lawrence, writing of the sepoy army, said 
that, probably, ninety-five per cent were perfectly contented, 
and five per cent were dangerously disaffeefed. The cause 
was to a certain degree inseparable from our ])osition in India, 
but many pf the five per cent could be conciliated and con- 
tented. No doubt many will say that the mutiny showed that 
nothing like ninety-five per cent of the native soldiery were 
content with our service. We believe that, the mutiny not 
notwithstanding, the estimate is a proximate one. It is 
beyond a doubt the earlier mutinies were the result of a vague 
fear that Government was about to interfere with caste, and 
that the later ones were the work of a few desperate characters 
in each regiment. Soldiers, and especially mercenary soldiers, 
follow in such cases like a flock of sheep, and the Indian 
mutiny was no exception. 

No doubt there are some men we can never conciliate, and 
they must be coerced when they show their teeth; but we 
think that a real efibrt might greatly reduce the number of 
the disafiected. The frank adoption of the policy, already 
indicated in regard to our feudatories, would do much. . It 
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would put an end to the government of dancing girls, fiddlers, 
and favourites, for no deputy could hold his - government 
who resigned himself to that, and it would widen the present 
existing field to the lej^itimate ambition of men worthy of 
better things, and therefore of the class who are to be feared in 
times of trouble. But we must do something in the way 
of putting distinguished natives on a footing of equality as 
regards honours and emoluments with ourselves. There is no 
doubt that this is what tiiey value. Nothing gratified Jung 
Baliadoor so much as being m’ade a G. C. and one of the 
Atturcewala Sikh Sirdars, a man who commanded a division 
of the Khalsa army in the campaign of 1848-49, had the rank 
of captain given him by Government during the mutiny, and 
the title is now his most cherished distinction. We all know 
the outburst of indignation with which the decoration of 
Jung Buhadoor was received by that clique which is mainly 
represented by the Horse Guards and the United Service Club, 
to tlio utter astonishment of Lord Ellenborough, who advised 
Her IMajesty on the occasion, as well as to that of all men who 
hiid tlie capacity to understand our position as the first power in 
the world governing a grciit foreign continent. But the home 
intercvst .brought to bear on the question was so great, that 
Lord Canning, thinking all the tiirie that it should be done, 
rclused to recommend the Baja of Kapoorthulla for the 
distinction of K. C. B., notwithstanding lus very eminent 
services. Though they were forced to submit to a clamour, 
vvliieh s]icaks but little for the sense of those who promoted it, 
the Governrmuit of Her Majesty felt that something must be 
done, and the Order of the Star of India was instituted. 

llecently f'jis order has been extended, and we trust it 
will 1)0 wisely arid discriminatingly bestofved. We think that 
hereditary llajalings have had fully more than their share. 
Bui there are other existing orders of which we would lilve 
to say a few words. In the native army there is one called 
the Order of British India/^ Its rules bestow it on native 
officers only, and it is given for long, faithful, and honourable 
service. It is a handsome star in gold and is in two classes, 
the first of whom have the little of Sirdar Buhadoor and 
two rupees a day, the second have that of “ Buhadoor ” and 
one rupee a day. There is nothing in this order which should 
make it exclusively a military decoration, and we see no reason 
why distinguished civil officers should not wear it. The 
pecuniary part of it might be omitted when it was a civil 
decoration. It would add very much to the value of it, in 
native eyes, if Governors of provinces, Chief Commissioners, 
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and Generals commanding divisions were to wear it, and more 
so if the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief would some- 
times do so also. 

Of the Victoria Cross we w’ould only say that, under its 

rules, it should be open to the whole army, native as well 

as European. . But this great honour is scantily bestowed, and 
there is in the arjny another, called the Order of Merit, at 
the disposal of the Government of India. This order is, by its 
rules, only given for bravery in the field. It is a handsome star 
with the legend “for valour” upon it. It has three ranks. 
The lowest carries oiie-third more of the reoipient/b pay with 
it; tlie second, properly given to those who have already 
gained the lowest, can-ies two-thirds of the pay with it, and 
the highest class, given to those who have a third time won 
it, carries with it double pay. During the mutinies, the 

rules of this order were relaxed, and it was given for loyal 

service without regard to its gradation, but we believe it has 
since been put upon its original footing. It is not to be 
doubted that the value of this order would be greatly enhanced 
in native eyes, if it was given to the European army. The 
profusion with which natives were decorated with it during 
the mutiny war created great jealousy and heart-burning 
among the European troops, who got nothing, and its exten- 
sion to them would enable the Government of India itself 
to decorate deserving bravery in cases where the peculiar 
conditions of the Victoria Cross were not fulfillcMl. Officers 
should, of course, receive it as well as men, but in their ca^e no 
extra pay be given. We feel very little hesitation in saying 
that such an extension of the order would greatly enhance 
its value in the eyes of the natives of India. These dis- 
tinctions 'are valued everywhere, and chiefly at the rate 
that is put upon them. Sharing with the native soldiery, by 
the governing class, cannot but make them greatly prized, 
and it would be no less acceptable to the working portion of the 
British army, however it might be looked upon by the 
military authorities in London. 

We are further of opinion that the institution of the staff 
corps has introduced an organization into the army, which 
admits of a politic promotion of natives without any danger. 
Young men of family, after serving a stipulated time in the 
commissioned ranks of the native army, might be promoted to 
be lieutenants in the staff corps, and their promotion go 
by their service as that of their European comrades. An exami- 
nation in the English language and ability to write and read 
Persian, as well as in their military duties, might be required. 
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Some old and deserving soldiers^ who were thought worthy, 
might also receive the like distinction, and perhaps the English 
language be omitted in their case. It would not be necessary 
to do much in this line, a few cases would have a great effect, 
and something of the kind must be done for our own safety. 
No apprehension need be entertained as- to the want of 
employment. Every general officer nnight have a native 
aide-de-camp allowed him, and ought to have one. Some 
would, if well selected, be invaluable in the Quarter Master 
General^s department; others Vould, no douljt, be excellent 
political officers, and they would be none the less likely to 
serve Government faithfully, because they held the rank of 
captain, major, or lieutenant-colonel in the British army. 
In one or two cases we -even think that the Government 
would do wisely, with well-tried men, to entrust them with 
the command of a regiment, and others who were not 
quite up to that might become wing or squadron officers. 
Eor the present, however, it would in no case be desirable 
to put Europeans directly under their command. The future 
must be left to the Government of the day. 

With regard to our native civil servants we should do some- 
thing of the same kind. We have already expressed an 
opinion that the order of British India should be thrown 
o])en to them, and we think they should also have English 
titles. By t'nr the bulk of the civil judicial work of the 
country is done by native judges, and, if we left the moonsiffs 
alone, the sudder ameens and principal sudder ameens might 
be called by the name of judge of this or that court. 
Wc see no reason why, if we have a native judge of the 
Supreiue Court, a native might not here and there be made 
judge of a dist.riet. So in the non-rcguMIon districts, natives, 
who have really distinguish od themselves, should not be 
restricted to the rank of extra assist, ant commissioner only. 
That of assistant commissioner should at once be thrown 
open to *them, and for the future let their ability show 
the way. We are also of opinion that natives of a certain 
rank in the public service should be called Saheb. It 
is a word at present distinctive of the European, or only 
given to Rajas and such like. Tliere is nothing that would 
tend * more to increase the self-respect of our better men, 
and tfj make them led that Government meant to treat 
them worthily. As a rule, in the Civil Service natives are 
far better fitt.ed for judic^ than executive appointments ; 
,and a reform that would separate the two branches of the 
administration would, white it greatly improved the Government, 
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make the adequate provision for deserving* natives in the 
civil department much more easy of accomplishment. 

We may at first sight appear open to the charge of digressing 
in bringing under discussion our treatment of our own officials 
in an article on the foreign policy of England, but a further 
consideration will acquit us. In this country we are encamped 
among a foreign people. Our social condition and theirs 
prevent any intimate association, and therefore our relations 
with them arc and must be political? We can no more amal- 
gamate wdlh them tlian oil with water, but, as we have to 
live among thorn, we may do what we can, and allow them 
to feel our ])resence as little as possible, and it cannot be felt 
more than when it grates on the amour propre, and presents 
a wall of brass to the personal distinction of every able man 
in the land. 

We would conclude with a word in reference to the new 
Secretary of State for India. He is one of the most rising 
and hopeful statesmen of the Tory party. A leading London 
journal, speaking of him, wrote as if he had made a sacrifice 
in taking India, repr(3senting that, as he had given proof of 
his powers as a party debater and as his genius lay towards 
sarcasm, by accepting liis present office ho had de|)rivcd him- 
self of the field best suited to his talents, and was likcl)'", in 
consequence, to fill a less prominent ])osition In the House. 
We cannot agree with this writer. England has been now 
for a long time and must be governed by ])arties, l)ut ifc is 
not in tlieir contests that sta1.csraen are made. Oratorical 
combats on the floor of the Houses ani no doubt exciting 
enough, and, as a trial of intellectual power, esj)ccially 
interesting to contem])oriiry ephemeral literature; but they 
pass by and leave no tnice l)ehiii(l, they essentially contract 
the view of those engaged in tliem, and, however such 
gladiators are feared and admired among their contemporaries, 
they have no place in history merely as sueli. If Lord 
Cranborne aspires to be a statesman, we consider India 
perhaps the best school the public service affords. It removes 
him from the necessity of looking at measures through party 
spectacles : the affairs he has to deal with arc vast enough 
to open any man^s mind, and induce him to take a liberal 
and 'enlarged view of things; and the mere having to* deal 
with something quite apart keeps ever before liis view that 
there is a great world outside the House of Commons. How 
many men of promise liave succumbed to party influence ! 
Our statesman should ever remember Goldsmith^s happy 
description of Burke, 
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Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. ” 

We have no great admiration for the Tory party, as such. 
We dislike their Austrian proclivities, and their total want of 
sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the people, both 
at home and abroad. But we recognize the value of the 
conservative element in the country, and, though Tories are 
friendly to prerogative, they have ever manfully withstood 
Whig tendencies to govern by an oligarchy raised on the 
sympathy of the people with tlie great princif^es of national 
progress, and for this they demand the gratitude of all honest 
men. On this occasion the Tory paity has had power thrust 
upon it by the blunders of its opponents. We can look for 
no great dome^ic measure from the present ministry : to carry 
such they must belie the principles of their party, and the 
history of their lives. But, if we have interpreted their 
meaning in saying that our position in Asia must influence 
their foreign policy generally, if they stick to that principle 
and j)lace the naval and military forces of the country on a 
footing adequate to carry it out, they will have inaugurated 
a new era in the history of England, and he entitled to the 
respect of every lover of his country. 
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T he energetic measures taken by Bussy after the death 
of Mozuffer Jung had confirmed the ascendancy which 
the French had attained in the councils of the Subadar. 
All the promises, all the arrangements, made by the 
deceased prince, had been at once ratified by his successor. 
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Of these perhaps the most important at the moment was 
the engag-ement entered into with Mahomed Ali, It will be 
recollected that this noble^ the representative of the family 
of Anwaroodeen, abandoned by every one after the down- 
fall of Nazir Jung, had taken refuge in the strong fortress 
of Trichinopoly. Here at the instance of the Slahratta, 
Raja Janojee, he had opened with Dupleix negotiations, which 
had terminated in a promise on the part of Mahomed Ali 
to recognise Chanda SahiU as ^Nawab, and to malm over to 
him Trichinopoly and its dependencies, on condition of 
being himself secured in the possession of his father^s treasures, 
free from all enquiry as to his administration, and of being 
entrusted witli a subordinate government in another part 
of the Dekkan. It was in the fullest belief that this engage- 
ment would b(^ adhered to, and that tlie matter was settled, 
lliat Hupleix had despatched Biissy to Aumngabad. 

Yet notwithsiauding that Mahomed Ali had before the 
march of Bussy agreed to the terms proposed, and tliat 
Dupleix, on his part, had obtained and forwarded to him 
the sanction of the Subadar to their being carried out 
in their entirety, the matter seemed to hang fire. Whether 
it was that he distrusted the promises of Dupleix or 
that he trusted to the eha))ter of accidents, this at least 
is certain, that Mahomed Ali delayed, on one })i’etext after 
another, coinplianee witli the terms to w]ii(*li he had agreed. 
At last, driven hard by Dupleix, he declared that further 
concessions would be necessary before he could give u|) 
Trichinopoly. So anxious was Diipkiix for a ])eacerul settle- 
ment of tiie question, that even this new demand did not 
exhaust his patienec. He sent the letter of Mahomed Ali 
to Bussy, with a request that he would (.btain fj’oin llie 
vSubadar the necessary authority to enable him to agree j-o 
the terms it contained. Considerable as they wore, those ninv 
demands were in his opinion small in comparison willi tlie 
consequences which, ho believed, compliance with them wouki 
entail, vh.y the evacuation of Trichinopoly, 'and, with tliat-, 
the pacification of the Carnatic. The eoniient of the 
Subadar was easily obtained by Bussy ; the pro])er documents 
were then forwarded to Mahomed Ali, to be considered valid 
onl}'' on the eoiidition that he signed the treaty without 
further delay, Mahomed Ali, however, still hesitated. He 
had been in fact throughout this period urgently beseeching the 
English for their assistance, and it was only when, at the 
end of four mouths after he had received intimation of the 
Subadar’s consent to the additional conditions he had required, 
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he wrung* from them a promise of substantive aid, that 
he boldly threw off the mask, and refused to surrender 
Trichinopoly on any conditions whatever. 

Thus again was Dupleix, much against his own incli- 
nations, niuch, as he well knew, against the wishes of his 
masters in Paris, forced into war. Thus again did the 
question of French domination in India depend upon tlie 
capture of the city of Trichinopoly. The aimy, which 
in November, 1749, had marched from Pondichery ^ith the 
intention of ctirrying oTit this purpose, had been unwisely 
diverted to another object. But this time Dupleix was 
resolved there should be no such mistake. To the native army 
of Chanda Sahib, consisting of from 7,000 to 8,000 men, 
he added therefore a European detachment of 400 men, a 
few Africans, and some artillery, — the wliolc under the com- 
mand of M, d^Auteuil. These left Pondichcry in the month 
of March, 1751. 

Meanwhile the English, recognising and rightly recognising 
that their only chance of safetj' lay in their sustaining the 
cause of the anti-French pretender to the government of the 
Carnatic, had resolved to support Mahomed AH with all the 
means at their disi)osal. In the early part of February 
therefore, they despatched Captain at the head of 2S0 

Europeans and 300 sepoys to aid in the defence of Triclii- 
nopoly; at the end of March following, they ordered a force 
of 500 Euroi)eans, 100 Caffres, 1,000 sepoys, and eight field- 
pieces to march from Fort St. David, for the ]mrposc of 
co-operating in the field with the troops that still adhered 
to Mahomed Ali, and which were expected from Tricl)ino])oly, 
This force uras commanded by Captain G ingen, and serving 
with it as commissariat officer, the second time we have 
met him, — was Lieutenant Robert Clive. 

The first detachment, — ^tliat under Captain Cope, — had, during 
the same month, made an unsuccessful attempt to eaptui-e 
the city of Madura, held for Chanda Sahib by Allum Khan, 
and had returned dispirited to Trichinopoly. Captain Gingen, 
for his part, having been joined in the middle of May by 
Mahomed Ali^s troops, 1,600 in number, had at once marched 
on the pagoda Verdachelum, about forty miles from the coast, 
and commanding the communications between Fort St. David 
and Trichinopoly. Taking and garrisoning this, and being 
joined by a further detachment of 4,000 men from Mahomed 
Ali, and 100 Europeans despatched to his aid by Captain 
Cope, he moved forward lo intercept Chanda Sahib arfd 
the French, of whom he had last heard as marching on 
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Volcondah, about forty-five mjiles to the north of Trichinopoly, 
and on the hi<yh road to that place. 

Volcdndah was a considerable place^ strong in its natural 
position, and, for a native town, very fairly fortified. The 
governor held' it for the Nawab of the Carnatic, but as the rival 
forcjos approached it from different quarters, he was apparently 
undecided as to whether Chanda Sahib or Mahomed Ali 
had th6 better claim to that title. It was evident that a 
battle was imminent, and, uncertain as to its results, he 
feared £hc consequences whicTi a ]>remature , declaration in 
favour of the fiiction that might be vanquished, might have 
on the party that should prove victorious. He therefore 
judiciously declared that the cession of the place would 
de[)end upon the issue oF the impending contest, whilst at 
the same time he lent an attentive ear to the offers that were 
made him by both parties. 

Tlic march of Chanda Sahib had been so slow that the 
English had had time to take up a position to the south- 
west of Volcondah, before he had advanced beyond that 
place on his road to Trichinopoly. It had now become 
indispensable for him either to occupy Volcondah, or, gaining the 
governor, to drive the English from the neighbourhood. 
To this second end* he spared neither persuasion nor promises. 
Wlicther these would, under other ciromnslauces, have brought 
about the desired result may be doubtful, but this at least 
is certain that the shifty conduct of the governor so wearied 
the English commander, that after a fortnight's useless 
negotiation, he resolved to compel that which the other would 
not willingly yield. On the evening of tlie 19tli July there- 
fore, without a})paivntly acquainting the governor with his 
intention, Captain Oingou marched a "great portion t)f his 
Ibrco against the place, with the intention of talcing possession 
of it. 

The outer defences of the town, and the town itself, fell 
at once into tlie hands of the assailants; I'Ut lliis attack, 
and the burning of some liouses outside, roused the garrison of 
tlio fin’t, and the English were compell('d to ret'oil from its 
stone walls with consid(;rable loss. Their ill-advised attack 
decided tlie governor. He threw hiinsell* at once into the 
arms of Chanda Sahib, and summoned tlie French to his aid. 
Before daylight, consequently, d^Auteuil put his force in 
motion, and entering the fort with a portion of his troops, 
jioured upon the English such a lire of artillery, that notwith- 
sttinding all the efforts of their ollioers tliey (piittcd the 
Weld in a panic, abandoning their native allies, Miid leaving 
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six pieces of cannon, several muskets, all their camp equipag^e 
and stores of ammunition, as a prey to the conqueror. Had 
the French pursued with anything like vigour, the war would 
have been that day at an end. But a fatality seemed to 
attend all the operations that might have been decisive. 
D^Auteuil was laid up with gout, and was quite unable to 
give his personal attention to details, nor had he a single 
officer with him upon whom he could rely. Instead, llhercfore, 
of taking advantage of the panic" which had overcome the 
Eng-lisli, and of converting their defeat into an overthrow 
which must have been ruinous, the French and their allied 
contented themselves with maintaining a brisk cannonade on 
the enemy from the north bank of the little river Valaru, 
which he had crossed in his retreat. It has been said * 
indeed, that Chanda Sahib was hindered in his onward 
movements by the defection of one of his generals, in 
command of 4,000 horse. Desertions from a victorious to a 
vanquished enemy are not common, least of all ainong nations 
of the East. But however that may have been, it did not 
influence in the smallest degree the movements of the French. 
It was for them, on this as on previous occasions, to give the 
cue to their native allies. All the accounts of their histo- 
rians, the memoirs of Duplcix himself, record that they failed 
to do this, and that they failed because of the illness and 
apathy of their general, and the want of spirit of their 
officers. 

Never before indeed had such an opportunity been oflered 
them ; never such an opportunity neglected. The force 
under Captain Gingcn constituted, with the exception of 
80 men under Caidain Cope at Trichinopoly and a few 
left to mount guard at Fort St. David and MadraSjf the 
entire available force of English soldiers on the Coromandel 
coast. A little display of energy on the part of d^Auteuil 
and his officers would not only have ensured the destruction 
of this force, but, as a necessaiy consequence, the fall of 
Trichinopoly, and the .restriction of the few English who 
remained to the limits of their possessions on the coast. 
This is no idle supposition. It is capable of positive proof. 
So complete was the panic which possessed the soldiers of the 
little army under Captain Gingcn, that they left their native 
allies to fight whilst they fled in confusion ; they heard 


* Orme. 

f The reinforcements to be subsequently alluded to did not reach Fort 
St. David till the end of July. 
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without shame the taunts of the brother of Mahomed Ali on 
their cowardice ; and notwithstanding that they wer^^not 
pursued, they abandoned their encampment at midnight, *and 
leaving behind them their guns, camp equipage, and muni- 
tions of war, fled precipitately in the direction of Trichinopoly, 
Can any one doubt that upon men so panic-stricken, the 
vigorous pursuit of an enemy would have produced the most 
decisive effect? Can any one believe that the consequences o 
of such decisive action wbuld not have been ruinous ^ to the 
English ? * • 

]3ut no pursuit was attempted that day: d^Autcuil con- 
tented himself with securing possession of Volcondah. On 
tlie following morning, however, finding that the enemy 
had disappeared, d^Auteuil followed on his track, halting 
witliin a few miles of the jiosition he had taken up in 
the hilly country round Utatoor, about twenty miles north 
of Trichinopoly. Here, during a halt of three days, several 
skirmishes ensued, in one of which the English fell into an 
ambuscade and suffered severely. On the third day, Chanda 
Sidiib attacked the English position, and although, owing 
to the non-arrival at the scene of action, at the time agreed' 
upon, of the French contingent, he was repulsed, yet his 
attack made so serious an impression upon the English, that 
they retreated the same night to the banks of the Coleroon. 
TJiey crossed this ilvcr, folbwed by Chanda Sahib and the 
French, on the and took possession of Seringham, an 

island formed by the separation of the Coleroon from the 
river Cauveri, but not deeming themselves even hero secure, 
they abandoned this also and the jiagoda u])on it, — a very 
strong position in which, supported hy i\m troo}>s in the city, 
they might have defended themselves against five times their 
number, — and took refuge on the 28th July under the walls 
of Trichinopoly. 

The French and their allies meanwhile pushed on, and 
crossing the Coleroon took possession of Seringham. First 
completing the conquest of this island by the capture of 
the mud fort of Coiiaddy, at its eastiOrn extremity, from 
which they expelled the English, they crossed the Cauveri, 
and encamped .on the plain to the east of the town near a 
position now known as the French Rock. From this they 
commenced a soit of bombardment of the place. 

Trichinopoly* is‘ situated on a plain which once was crowded 
with rich villages and plantations of trees. The town is in 


* This description is taken from Colonel Lawrence*,^ Account of the war, 
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form of an oblong square, the longest sides of which are east 
and west. On the nortJi runs the river Cauveri, less than 
halt a mile from the fort. Tlictown at the time of which 
we ate writing was nearly four miles in circumferenee, with 
double enceinte of walls with round towers at equal distances*^W 
The diteh was nearly thirty feet wide but not half so deep, 
nnd at different seasons was more or less supplied with water. 

' The outer wall was built of grayish stone ; it was about 
eighteen feet high, and four or five thick, without parapet or 
rampart ; the inner wall, distant from it about twenty-five feet, ' 
was much stronger, and was thirty feet high. Its thickness 
at the bottom was thirty feet, and it gradually decreased as ' 
it ascended, by means of steps, to a width of ten feet at the 
summit. In the middle of the old town stood a most extraordi- 
nary rock about 300 feet high. On the top of it was a pagoda 
which,^^ says Colonel Lawrence, was of singular use to us 
the whole war ; here was constantly stationed a man with a 
“ telescope who gave us by signals and writings an account 
of all the enemy^s motions. " It remains to be added that 
the city is about ninety miles from the coast, the river 
Cauveri running about half a mile to north-east of its northern 
face; beyond that, about a mile from the south bank of the 
Cauveri is the pagoda of Seringham, and beyond that again 
the branch of the Cauveri known as the Coleroon. 

The French had, as we have seen, taken j)ost to the 
east of the city, and had opened fire on the walls. Before 
however much progress had been made iu the siege, 
d^Auteuil, whom gout had utterly ineapaeitated, was, at 
his own reciuest, relieved from his command, and returned 
to Pondichery. His successor was M. Law, nejdiew of the 
famous Scotch financier, and who had recently returned from 
France with strong recommendations from the Directors. 
We do not meet him here for the first time. He it was 
who, at the time of the attack on Pondichery by Admiral 

f .Boscawcn, had been entrusted with the defence of the 
outpost of Ariancopan; — a service in which he had displayed 
energy and vigour. His ])ast services and tlio character lie 
then bore were sufficient to authorise the cx[)cctatioiis wliich 
Duplcix had formed from his iiomiiiatiou. Ho was indeed 
destined to be disap])ointed. But Captain Law^s ease is not 
the only instance in which showy (jualities have covered 
infirmity of puq)ose, or whore pomposity and self-assertion 
ill the cabinet have been mistakenly regarded as indications 
* of ability in the field 

Nevertheless, at the oomiiieneemcnt of his proceedings, Law 
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displayed no lack of energy. Finding* that the English were 
resolved to defend Trichinopoly to the last, and that * its ^ 
defences precluded the possibility of a exiccessful assault, 
he determined to take advantage of the possession given 
him, hy the recent French victoiy, of the neighbouring coWtry, 
and to subject the town to a strict blockade. Everything 
seemed to favour such a proceeding. The great body of 
the English troops were shut up in Trichinopoly, the few 
that remained could not expect to cope successfuliy with the 
French in the field, still less to introduce supplies into the 
town ; in the entire Carnatic, but one place, the small fort 
of Verdachelum, on the ro|id from Foit St. David to 
Trichinopoly, held out for Mahomed Ali. The cause of the 
English seemed hopeless ; the fall of Trichinopoly, if strictly 
blockaded and pressed vigorously, appeared certain. 

Yet it was in these desperate circumstances, in this crisis 
of the fortunes of France and England, that there appeared 
upon the stage one of those men whose daring genius and 
power of original conception supply the want of armies. 
Wc have already stated that with the force led by Captain 
Gingen to endeavour to intercept the march of Chanda Sahib 
and the French on Trichinopoly, there served as com* 
missariat officer Lieutenant Robert ' Clive. This officer had 
originally come out to India as a writer in the civil service 
of the Corapaoy in the year 17 It, and had been in Madras when 
that place was taken by La Bourdonnais. On the departure 
of La Bourdomiuis, and the disavowal by Dii})leix of the 
terms of capitulation which he had unauthoriscdly granted, 
Clive had *(asca])od, as we have already stated, to Fort St. 
David. Here he enjoyed many op])orkinities of noticing 
the method of war adopted in the East, in the several attacks 
made upon Fort St. David by Dupleix and his allies, and in 
the movements of Anwaroodeen and his two sons to hinder 
their success. When subsequently the arrival of Admiral 
Boscawen secured for the English a preponderance on the 
Coromandel coast, and tlie siege of Pondichery was resolved 
upon, Clive obtained permission to join the besieging army 
in the rank of ensign. He is stated to have distinguished 
himself on this occasion by his daring courage, but the skill 
which was wanting in iJie leaders of the besieging army 
shone brilliantly within the walls of the town, and the enter- 
prise miscarried. We next hear of Clive' at Devicottah, 
as usual in the foremost rank; and shortly afterwards as 
corfimissariat officer of the expedition sent to intercept Chanda 
Sahib. In the panic which followed the failure of Captain Giugen 
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to possess himself of Volcondah, Clive showed consid^able 
presence of mind, and attempted, though in vain, to rally 
the fugitives.* When the forqe retreated the' following day 
towards Trichinopoly, Clive returned to Fort St. David, arriving 
there just as a reinforcement of about 400 men landed from 
England. One detachment of these he accompanied to Verda- 
chelum, and a second to Trichinopoly, increasing the English 
garrison in that place to 600 men. Lieutenant Clive him- 
self did not remain in Trichinopoly. What he saw there 
was not encoiiraging. The men were dispirited, and had 
lost all confidence in their officers; these latter were none of 
them remarkable for capacity or presence of mind. The French 
were superior in numbei*s, and seemed to be pushing their 
attack witli resolution. The surrender of the last stronghold 
of Mahomed Ali ap^ieared to him therefore to be inevitable, 
unless it wore possible to infuse a sort of revolutionary energy 
into the councils of the English. To attempt this at Triclii- 
nopoly would be, be knew, useless, ^fhe fate of the English 
must depend upon the action taken at the Presidency. To 
rouse and influence it, he left therefore Trichinopoly and 
returned to Fort St. David. 

The plan which Clive had revolved in his own mind as 
the plan absolutely necessary for the safety of his countrymen, 
was due doubtless rather to his inborn genius than to exten- 
sive reading or study. It was nevertheless the plan which 
the greatest military leaders have loved to pursue, — a jdau 
wdiich, adopted by a man possessing daring and j)rudonce, must 
always be successful, except wdien opposed by immensely 
superior numbers, (rr by genius of the very higliest order. 
There is this, too, ^ with respect tK> such apian. No one but 
a great captain ever has tried it, ever could try it. Jt is 
too much for the spirit, for tbe capacity, of an inferior man. 
To him it seems too bold, too venturesome, too hazardous. 
It leaves too much at stake. And this, — though the i)lan is as 
safe as it is bold, — is safe because it is bold. We allude to 
the carrying the war into an enemy’s country. The inferior 
general who hesitates to do this, though he sees that if it 
could be done it would save him and ruin his enemy, does 
not calculate on the inevitable effect which such a move- 
ment must produce on the morale of the force opposed 
to him, especially wdien that force constitutes the principal, 
perhaps, the entire available army of the enemy. He does not 


* Onne states “Captains Gingen, Dalton, Kilpatrick, and Lieutenant 
Clive endeavoured to rally them, but in vain. ' 
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consider tliafc sueli a movement must paralyse the onWard 
march of his opj)ouei)t. Yet* history al>ounds with such 
examples. Even the great Erederie gave u]), at a critical 
period, his movements in Saxony, when he found the 
Atistrians were marching on Berlin. And if he, a consum- ♦ 
mate master of the art of war, would act thus, what may 
we imagine would be the effect of such a movement on 
men of inferior capacity ? must always be startling, almost 
alwijys decisive. • 

Clive, we say, had arrived at such a coiicluston by the mere 
force of his genius. He had the capacity to open the eyes 
ol‘ his mind, and see the result that must follow. He went 
therefoi'e, on his return from Trichinoi)oly, direct to the 
governor, Mr. Saunders ; pointed out to him, how, if matters 
were allowed to take their sluggish course, Triohinopoly, and 
with it, English interests, must fall ; that Chanda Sahib, 
ha^'illg brought all his resources to bear upon the siege, had 
lel't his capital comparatively unguarded ; that there was no 
force of liis or of the French in the field; that Law was at 
Trichi nopoly, Bussy at Auruugabad ; that, therefore, a blow 
might be struck at the heart of the enemy^s possessions, whieli, 
if successful, would cither force him to leave his hold on 
Tri(*hinoj)olv, or would open out a new field for military 
operations, success in which would com])eusiiUi for the loss 
of that i)lace. To add force t.(> his j>ropf)sitii>n, he otliu’ed to 
lead himself the tr()oi)S that might be destined lo carry il. 
into eifect. Mr. Saunders, who had been appointed governor 
the j)reee(liiig year, was a man who ]>ossessed tlie not 

iiiconsiderable merit of a])preciating the large schemes of 
others, though he might not have beobv ecpial to devising 

any of liis own. He cordially re(*-eived the pr(;posilions made 
to him l)y Clive; placed under his conunimd a force of 
Eiiro[)eans and -100 sepoys, — thus reducing the garrisons of 
Madras and Fort St David to their lowest poiul, — and crowned 
the whole by nominating Clive himself as commandant with 
tlie rank of caj'itaiii, and with nulirnited powers,* 

Areot, tlie j»luce at which Clive aiint'd his blow, was tlm 
capital of the tyariiatic, — the seat ol‘ the Navvab’s govern- 
ment. At the time ol‘ which wo are wrilniig it was an 

open town possessing about 100,fh)0 inhabitants. Tliere was, 
it is true, a fort with the outward signs of fortifications, but 
these had long since lallen into decay. The ramparts were . 

* Mr. Ornid aliiteH that besides Clive, there were but eight, officers 
with this force, six of wlioui had never bf*en in aclioji, and four of the 
six- were members t>f the mercantile service. 

•k 
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in a state of ruin, and the bastions were crumbling from 
age and want of repair. Th# garrison, entirely native, con* 
fiisted of about 1,000 men, nearly one half of .whom were 
cavalry ; to the native gunners, however, had been attached 
« two or three French artilleiymen for the purpose of instructing 
them in the European method of rapid firing. These were 
at the time in Arcofc. 

To attack and take possession of this place, Clive, at the 
head of the force above detailed, left Madras on the 6th 
Se ptember on' tlie lltli, after halting one day at Conjeve- 
ram, he arrived witliin ten miles of the capital. Thence he 
resumed hisrmarcli, and, notwithstanding the unpropitiousness of 
the weather j which displayed itself in a thunder-storm of almost 
unprecedented violence, arrived the same day at the very 
gates of Arcot. The news of his march had preceded him, 
and the native garrison, terrified at the idea of opposing a 
man who could thus bid defiance to the elements, had 
hastened to evacuate the place. Clive therefore entered it 
without opposition, and, prescient as to the efleet which its 
caj)ture must have upon the enemy, proceeded at once to 
repair and improve its fortifications. 

This successful occupation of tlie capital of his native 
proiige and ally, whilst it surprised and vexed, did not at 
all disconcert, the active-minded and energetic governor of 
Pondichery. If (]live bad calculated that his raid would lead 
at once to the abandonment of the siege of Trichinopoly, he 
found himself mistaken. Diipleix, in fact, looking at matters 
with the glance of a statesman and a general, saw that not- 
withstanding this diversion, the chances were still ten to one 
in Ills favour. It was liy ju'essing more earnestly tlie siege 
of the strongly fortified Trichinopoly, Ihe last refuge of 
Mahomed Ah, tliat he felt he could conquer Clive in Arcot. 
He therefore Lent every energy of his mind to increase 
and render effective the force under Law. lie sent liim 
Europeans from Pondichery, . and a haltering-irain from 
Karic*al, and he urged both upon him and Chanda Sahib 
the urgent necessity of j)ermitriiig no consideration whatever 
to interfere with tlie pressing and' absolute necessity of con- 
quering Trichinopoly. This was the true policy for nullifying 
and (hfeating the daring iietion of Clive. 

Hut, unfortunately for Dupleix, he was badly served. Law^s 
action will be hereafter referred v to. As for Chanda Sahib, 
no sooner had he heard of the capture of Arcot, than deaf 
to the entreaties of Dupleix, blind to his real interests, he 
insisted on detaching 4,000 of his best troops to retake his 
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lost capital. This force, as it passed Pondichery, was 
strengthened by 100 ’►Europeans, and, increased by other 
native levies to the number of 10,000 men, marched under 
the command of Raja Sahib, son of Chanda Sahib, upon 
Arcot. 

The siege which followed not only presents one of the 
most glorious pictures of Anglo-Indian history, but it may 
be considered likewise as the turning-point in the Eastern career 
of the English, — the foundation-stone of their present empire. 
It was at Arcot that English officers taught their sepoys to 
follow them with the implicit confidence which sujierior skill 
and energy alone can inspire; it was at Arcot that they too 
learned the lesson, followed up afterwards with such magni- 
ficent results by their leader at that place, that in Asiatic 
warfare the question of numbers is merely a secondary con- 
sideration; that discipline and the self-confidence born of it 
are of infinitely greater importance ; that there is nothing 
which a capable general, one who can impress his spirit on 
his soldiers, may not prudently attempt against an undisci- 
plined enemy. It was at Arcot, in fine, where the Anglo- 
Indian army received its baptism of victory, • 

The incidents of that famous siege arc well known to the 
readers of Anglo-Indian history.* On the *lth October, Raja 
Sahib took j'^ossession of the town, and commenced the invest- 
ment of the fort. On the 5th, the besiegers beat back a sortie 
headed by Clive in person. Fifteen days later their battering- 
train arrived, and on the 4th November, two 18 pounders 
from Pondichery. The garrison had been reduced to 1^20 
Europeans and XOO sepoys. A reinforcement of 100 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys, sent from Madras and opmmandcd by Lieu- 
tenant Iniiis, w^as attacked on the 5th at Trivatore, and 
forced to take refuge in Poonainalee. The garrison was 
thus left entirely to itself. Its stock of provisions, originally 
only a sixty days^ supply, was more than half exhausted. On 
the lOih, a practicable breach having been made in the walls, 
Jtaja Sahib sent to Clive a proposal to surrender, offering 
honourable terms to the garrison and a considerable sum 
of money to himself, and accompanying it by a tlireat to 
storm the fort and put the garrison to the sword, if his 
^proposition were not acceded to. In rojdy, Clive rejected 
the proffered terms, contemptuously as regarded , the money, 
and tauntingly witli respect to the threats. 


^ The detailed accoftint of Orffle and the brilliant sketch of Macanlay leave 
nothing to be desired on this head. 
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For some days Raja Saliib yet liesitated. He mi^ht still 
indeed, l»ad he been left alone, have forced the evacuation of 
the fort by a continued blockade, for lie was well aware of 
the attenuated state of the supplies within its walls. But, 
all this time, Mr. Saunders, the governor of Madras, had 
exerted himself with unsurpassable energy to deliver his young 
captain from his difficult position. First, by reinforcements 
to Lieutenant Innis, und^ a more experienced officer. Captain 
^Cilpatriek, he had enabled tlje detachment to march from 
Poonamalee in* the direction of Arcot. But, secondly, and 
with a far .more impoi*tant effect upon Itaja 8aliib, he 
had induced the Mahrattas to take up aims on behalf of 
Mahomed Ali. A body of 6,000 of thefie, under the command 
of Morari Rao, had been for some time awaiting the course of 
events in the pass of Damalchery. But, though nominally 
the allies of Mahomed AH, the fortunes of that chieftain were 
at so low an ebb that they hesitated to commit themselves in 
his favour. The sturdy defence of A root, however, had not 
been without its effect upon these hardy warriors. In the hand- 
ful of men who had defended its dilapidated fortificjit.ions 
against numbers so superior, they recognised soldiers worthy 
of their alliance. They determined therefore, without further 
hesitation, to cast in their lot with the English. 

The intelligence of this finally determined Riija Sahib. He 
had to choose between an encounter with Morari Kao in the 
field, supported by a sortie from the garrison, or an imme- 
diate assault. With correct judgment he chose the latter 
alternative, and, on the evening of the 24th Noveniljer, 
made his preparations for the storm. Unfortumilely for 
the success of hisifc plans, however, a deserter disclosed 
them to Clive ; when, therefore, his troops advanced, early 
on the following moming, to the assault, they found that 
every possible preparation had been made to receive tln^m, 
that cannon were pointed at the breach, that spare muskets 
were loaded and in readiness,, ^nd thatg^tlie small garrison had, 
by the ability of their commander, been utilised so as to 
supply by their skilful disposition the ])aucity of their num- 
bers. Nevertheless, preceded by elephants to burst open the 
gates, the native troops of Rajja Sahib advanced l)oldly to 
the attack. Unsupported as they were by the French con- 
tingent, which strangely kept aloof, they mounted the north- 
west breach, passed the first trench, and charged the English 
drawn up to receive them. They were however received 
with such a terrible and eontimious fire, sjiare muskets lying 
handy for that purpose, that after vain efforts, in wlii«eh they 
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lost their gallant leader, a Mahomedan, they recoiled. The 
attack oil the south-west made by means of a raft thrown 
across the wet ditch was equally unsuccessful, and at the 
end of an hour, it became evident to Rajah Sahib that his 
attack had failed. His loss amounted to 400 men, slain whilst 
gallantly attempting to storm a fortress defended by Euro- 
peans, few indeed in number but strong in discipline, and 
commanded by a hero. No greater proof indeed could ho 
given of the means at the disposal of tiie defenders, than 
this, that although not exceeding 200, inclining sepoys, in 
number, they, besides scrying five picc('S of cannon, fired 
off during this hour^s attack, not less tliMii 12,000 musket- 
cartridges ! * 

The following moming, Raja Sahib raised the siege and 
retreated on Vellore, accom})anied only by the .French and 
the Iroopr. which had been sent from Trielnnopoly, all tin; 
rest deserting liirn. Here wc will leave him whilst we 
describe the effect of this repulse on the Fj’eneh leader 
himself. 

We have jJready stated that Dii])leix had never regarded 
the attack upon Clive as aught but a very minor and 
su] lordiriate ])art of bis great scheme. He had strenuously 
op[)osed the weakening of the foi'ce before Triehinopoly for 
the purpose of aiding in any such enterprise. And when, 
owing to the fears of Chanda Saliil), the native jiortioii of 
that force was temporarily diminislied, he had reinforced it 
by 100 Europeans, chiefly with the view of enal>Hng it to 
conteiul, without oertainty of defeat, against the Eiii^lish. 
His hope was that, thus i*einforeed. Raja Sahil) miglit detain 
Clive ill Arcot until Tridiinopoly shouli be? taken. It was 
a wt‘ll-c()iisidorcd ])olicy, the success of which was seemingly 
certain, provided only that skill and energy directed tlie 
movements before tlie walls of Trichiiiopolv. 

Wc sec then Dupleix, in this crisis, fully alive to all 
its dangers; detecting the able conceptions of Clive, and 
taking the measures vdiieh, properly carried out, would have 
thwarted them. We see him, so jar from being deterred 
by Clivers march upon Arcot from prosecuting the sic^ge of 
Triehinopoly, pressing that siege with greater eagerness than 
ever; at the saun* time that he offered to Clive/s movement 
an opposition just sufficient to secure for himself time to carry 
out, unmolested, the great object of the campaign. 


* Oruie. 
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We leff Law before Trichinopoly at the head of a force of 
about 400 Europeans. All the energies of Dupleix had been 
from the first directed to increase the number of these to a force 
that should be irresistible. . Every detachment that landed 
from Europe, every party that could be called in, was used for 
this end. They were all sent off to the plain before Trichino- 
poly. So energetic wds Dupleix, so earnest and enthusiastic 
in all he did, that irr an incredibly short space of time 
Law saw himself at the head of one of tlie largest disciplined 
forces that, had till then operated in the interior of the 
Carnatic, amounting of all arms to neai’ly 900 Europeans and 
2,000 disciplined sepoys ; whilst, encamped beside him, aiding 
him in all his undertakings, was the native army of Chanda 
Sahib, in number nearly 30,000, a very large proportion of whom 
were horsemen. -Besides these he had a park of fifty guns, many 
of them of a very large calibre. The most pressing orders 
were at the same time sent from Pondicliery to push on 
the works, in order to capture the place before the operations 
of Clive should make themselves felt in tlie vicinity. Law- 
in consequence made a great show of activity, and succeeded 
in submitting the garrison to a stri(*,t blockade. This however 
was all he did do. The man so bold and vaunting in council, 
whose pre-eminent object in life seemed to be to improsvS 
others with a sense of his great cleverness, showed himself, 
in command of an array, to be absolutely incapable. Over- 
bearing to his ofijcers, suspicious of everybody, haughty, vain, 
and obstinate, unenterprising himself and cheeking enterprise 
in others. Law gained no confidence and conciliated no opinions. 
Like an obstinate commander, deficient in vision, who, unable 
to sec himself, distrusts the eyesight of others, and thus allows 
opportunity after opportunity to slip away, so did Law, head- 
strong and incapable, persist in measures that were useless, 
and reject counsels that might have led to easy victory. The 
English that garrisoned Trichinopoly were led by Captain 
Girigen, of whose inferior abiffties we have already spoken. 
They were animated by a .spirit far less buoyant than that 
which had induced the soldiers of Clive to dare so many 
dangers and difficulties. They were dispirited by defeat, 
by retreat, and by being cooped up in a fortress, which thej’^ 
aj^pcared to have but small chance of defending with success. < 
An assault on the part of liaw would almost certainly have 
I' succeeded. This was pressed upon him from all sides, by 
f Chanda Sahib as much as by Dupleix. But, confident in 
his *own cleverness, despising or affecting to desnise the 
opinions of others, Law clung to his own courses, and 
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adhered to the safe blockade whicK^ he thought, would in thd 
end pull him through. 

Yet, even in this course, he showed singular blindness, and 
extraordinary deficiency in even the ordinary arrangements of his 
camp. The ruler of Mysore, encouraged by the resistance which 
Trichinopoly was making, and by the diversion of Clive, had sent 
a detachment of 500 Mahratta cavalry to harass the besiegers. 
These not only defeated a small body of native horse, but were 
even successful, thanks to the ,want of order and arrangement 
in the French camp, and of spirit and enterprise on the part 
of the French leader, in entrapping sixty French dragoons 
into an ambuscade, and in destroying all but ten of that 
number. Tliey were so encouraged by this success, that 
their leader, Innis Khan, proposed to Captain Gingen that he 
should march out with his English, and attack the united 
army of tlie besiegers. If Gingen would do this, and would 
undcrtalce with his troops to engage the French, he promised, on 
his part, to encounter the entire cavalry of Chanda Sahib, though 
©ut-numl)ering them in the proportion of twelve to one. This 
was at first declined. On receiving however a reinforcement 
of 1,000 men, Tunis Khan renewed his proposition. Captain 
Gingen being still unwilling, the commander of tlie Mahrattas 
did not liesilate to tell him that he and his soldiers were of 
a very different nature Iroru the men he had seen fighting so 
gallantly at A root.* Captain Gingen was fipj)arently confirmed 
in his objection to active measures by the ill-success of a small 
force he had detached against the little town of Kistinwaram, 
thirty miles fnnn Trichinopoly, occupied by the French, — the 
force having been repulsed with some loss, and their leader, 
Ca])tain Cope, mortally wounded. , 

The measures of Law, uiienterpribing as they were, seemed 
then to he on a fair way to success. But he forgot that 
there were other actors on the scene ))csides himself. He 
forgot that the time, with which he was trifling, might he 
used to good jmrpose by bis opponents. He forgot, or, at 
least, acted as if he forgot, that his army and the fortress 
of Trichinopoly were not isolated from all the world; that, 
if he looked upon its capture as the final seal to French 
domination, others were determined to use every means in 
their power to prevent it. Thus it happened that he slum- 
bered whilst others acted. When a little energy would have 
given him possession of the coveted prize, he was content 
to act with more caution and more reserve than might have 
b6en expected even from a Nicias ; nay more, he absolutely 
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tlirew uway chances, courted defeat, and, by his conduct, 
gave to his rival that empire of the East, which, Imt for 
him, might have been gained, for at least a time, by the 
French. For whilst Law, disregai^ing the entreaties of 
Dupleix, slumbered l)efore Trichinopoly, the daring energy of 
CJlive was gainiug* for England advantages and resources of 
which the French were thus deprived. No sooner had the 
youthful victor of Arcot seen the besieging army of Raja Sahib 
melt away from before him that], having received the reinforce- 
ment commanded by Captain Kilpatrick, and having made the 
necessaiy aiTangements for the defence of the capital lie had 
eoinpicrcd, he set out in pursuit of the enemy at the head of 
^00 Europeans, 700 sepoys, and three pieces of field arlillt;ry^ 
Notwithstanding that his Mahratta allu?s, venturing too close 
to Vellore, had sustain (‘-d a severe defeat at the hand of llie 
French who were with Kaja Sahib, and iliat a reinforcement 
of lliesc from Poiulieheiy had effoetcid a yunetion with their 
couniryiueii, raisuig their number to 3(K), Clive did not 
hesitate to move in their direction. After a forced march 
of twenty miles lie came up witli them as they were ])re])ar- 
ing to cross the Arui. With their usual gallaulry, the French 
turned to meet their rivals, but, Uioiigh somewhat su])ei'i()r in 
numbers, they were absolutely deficient in that one necessity, 
the possession of which by the English would have made 
up for even greater disparity. The force under Clive consistcal 
of 200 Euro|)ea.us, 700 sepoys, and GOO Maliralla hoi'se. 
With tlu^ French, GOO in number, were 2,500 foot, and 2,000 
horse levies. But whilst they had no general, the English 
had Clive. The consecpicnce was that the French badly posted, 
and having no cony)elent commander, were completely^ out- 
manceuvred. Charged in their flank at a critical period c^f the 
action, they were forced to abandon the field, and witli it 
their guns, to the enemy. They retreated tlience hastily on 
Gingee witli a loss of 50 Europeans and 150 natives, killed and 
wounded. The English lost not one of their own countrymen 
and but eiglit sepoys j of the Mahrattas about 50 were 
missing.* 

Encouraged by this success, Clive marclied on Coujeverarn, 
which had been meanwhile retaken by the French, reduced 
it after a smart resistance, and then returned to Port St. 
David to concert measures for the relief of Trichinopoly. 
Whilst engaged in this important design, intelligence 
reachcHi tho Presidency that Raja Sahib, tiiking advantfigc 
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of Clivers absence, had recovered Conjeveram, and had ravaged 
the country up to within a few miles of Madras itself. 
Determined to clear the province of this enemy before ventur- 
iug on the greater achievement, Clive left Fort St David 
at the head of a force which, though inferior to that of the 
enemy, was yet considerable. The terror of his name pre« 
ceded him. Raja Sahib and his French allies at once aban« 
doned the vicinity of Madras, and retreated to an entrenched 
camp at Vendalore. He're, however, they seem to have 
conceived the design of surprising Arcot, whilst Clive should 
be engaged in the reduction of Conjeveram. Strengthening 
this place, therefore, they moved by forced marches upon Arcot, 
But Clive, suspecting their design, managed to procure the 
surrender of Conjeveram on the first summons, and then 
hastened in pursiiit of the enemy. He found them a little 
after sunset, strongly posted at , Covrepauk, about two-thirds 
of the distanoe on the road to Arcot, evidentl}^ determined 
to resist, his further progress. This time tlieir artillery was 
so skilfully ])osted, and committed such havoc amongst 
the hlnglish gunners, that it ay)pearcd as though Clive would 
for the first time be forced to retreat. By means of one his 
c)ffi(!crs, however, who could speak J<kench, the English leader, at 
tin? moment when matters seemed desperate, succeeded in deceiv- 
ing the enemy^s sentries, and in bringing a large force into 
their rear. Tliese suddenly tiring a volley, caused such a 
complete ])anie amongst the French, that they hastily abaii- 
(kmed their ])osition and their guns, and fled as they best 
could. Many of them were taken prisoners, and by this 
artifice, an in) pen ding defeat was converted into a victory, 
till then, the greatest of the war. Anotlier proof, if any 
W(‘Te required, that valour and strong positic>ns arc useless if 
there is a general to attaHc, and none to defend them. 

From the scene of this victory Clive marched to Arcot, and 
theiK'c ill the direction of \ellore. AVhilst however, cr)utera- 
])lating the reduction of this yilace which was held by Mortiz 
Ali on behalf of Chanda Sahib, he received instructions to 
re])air instantly to Fort St. David, there to undertake imme- 
diate measures for the relief of Trichinopoly, the garrison of 
which was suffering fi:orn the close blockade persisted in by 
Law. On liis way to that place he came upon the site of 
the victory gained hy de la Touche over Nazir Jung, on 
which the rising town ol' Duiileix-Futtehabad, * was already 

■* Mr Onne speaks of this town as having been built to comm ein orate 
that (letestfible action, the death of Nazir Jung. The prejudices aud 
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struggling into existence. Altewing for the moment bis hatred 
of the gi’cat French statesman to stifle his more generous 
instincts^ Clive rased the town to its . foundations. He then 
marched in all haste to Fort St. David. Here he found 
that the governor had been unsparing in his exertions to 
make provision for tlie contemplated ent(*rprise.' So great 
indeed had been his energy that in three days after his 
return, Clive found himself in readiness to march towards 
Trichinopoly. 

This was on the 25tlii March, 1752. The following day 
however brought once more to the shores of India the tried 
veteran, Major Lawrence. His arrival caused a delay of two 
days, as well as some change in tlie position of affairs. On 
the 28th, however, all was in readiness, and a party of 400 
Europeans and 1,100 sepoys, with eight field-pieces, escorting 
military stores and provisions, set out that morning for 
Trichinopoly under the command indeed of Lawrence, hut 
with Clive as his trusted subordinate. 

It is time now that we should return to Duplelx. He it 
was wlio, at the time when he learned that Clive had pro- 
ceeded to Fort St. David to concert measures for the relief 
of Trichinopoly, had, considering it no disgi*ace to learn 
something even from an enemy, instigated Raja Sahib to make 
that raid into the English territories, the results of which 
we have recorded. Though unsuccessful, it cannot be denied 
that it eminently deserved to succeed, that it had almost 
succeeded, when at the moment, when victory w^as in their grasp, 
the carelessness of the French commander at Covrepault threw 
it absolutely aw^ay. Dnpleix was terribly mortified at this failure. 
For the moment indeed it entirely upset his plans. The feat 
at Covrepauk had not only deprived him ol* soldiers whom he 
could scarcely spare, of field artillery that was priceless ; but it 
had cast down the spirits of his native allies to an unprecedented 
and even dangerous degree. No longer could he hope by their 
aid to effect a division in the northern part of the Carnatic. 
The English had not only gained territory, but with it, of more 
importance, the confidence of the military class. Desertion by 
wholesale had taken place from the French to the English 
standard. More than one important satrap had renounced his 
adherence to Chanda Sahib, and taken the oath of fidelity to 

passions of the hour may have disposed contemporary Englishmen thus 
, to regard it, but the statement is incorrect. The town was built to 
Commemorate the triumph of Dupleix’s policy, brought to its crowning 
point by the victory of de la Touche. The death of Nazir Jung Was 
\an incident of that victory, for which the French were not responsible. 
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the besieged Mahomed Ali, And this was the consequenccjf 
of the victories of Clive, of the repeated defeats sustained by 
the FrencH, more especially of the fatal disaster at Covrepauk, 
To see advantages there so nearly gained, so carelessly abandoned, 
was more than even the composed spirit of Dupleix could bear. 
Those of his own officers indeed who he cpuld have made 
responsible for the disaster had either been captured or killed. 
Upon Raja Sahib, whose pusillanimity and incapacity had 
been conspicious, the weight, therefore, of his anger fell. For 
several days he refused to s^ him, and when at last they 
did meet, he showed towards the son of Chanda Sahib a 
feeling of contempt, which it was impossible for him, practised 
as he was in dealing with native princes, to conceal. 

But though mortified beyond measure at the di-success of 
plans which so well deserved to succeed, Dupleix still adhered 
to that bold and daring policy, which he justly regarded as 
more than ever necessary to the attainment of his vast plans. 
What had been lost in the northern Carnatic might be gained 
in the south. Trichinopoly might make amends for Arcot 
and Covrepauk. And now, Trichinopoly was aj>parently at 
its last gasp. Without money, with little ammunition, with 
deficient and failing supplies, with a European commandant 
devoid of ability, the English garrison and the Mogul soldiers 
and tlieir leader had already begun a course of recrimination, 
which, occurring between allies, is the almost invariable 
precursor of disaster, A little more energy on the part of 
Law, and tlie place must have fallen. It was at this crisis 
that intelligence reached Dupleix of the measures that were 
being concerted at Fort St. David. The number of the men 
destined for the relief of Trichinopoly, the nature of the stores 
they were to escort, the probable date df their dei)arturc, — 
all were known to him. He mst>antly took a resolution 

worthy of himself. Detailing to Law the information which 
he had acquired, he sent him, at the same time, the most 

stringent orders to mass a great number of his troops, 

leaving only a few to maintain the blockade of Trichinopoly, 
in order to attack and intercej^t the enemy^s convoy. These 
orders were reiterated and enforced in successive despatches. 
The very mode in which they could be carried out was 
indicated with a clearness which left nothing to desire. 
He sent him besides all the troops that had become available 
by the cessation of campaign in the North-Carnatic, enjoin- 
ing upon him that upon this stroke depended the issue 

cf the campaign, — that the English beaten and the convoy 
captured, Trichinopoly must surrender, French influence must 
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triumph; that failing in this blow, Prance would have the 
mortification of seeing her power, her influence, her authority 
so dearly gained and till then so vigilantly ihaintained, 
transferred to her hated rivals. 

It ‘ was indeed a grand opportunity. Had there been a 
Bussy instead of a Law in the iFrench camp, who can doubt 
how he would have executed the instructions of his superior ? 
But unfortunately for the real interests of France, Bussy, the 
true soldier, was far away at Auvungabad, and Law, the 
pretender, was, before Trichiriopoly. It is vain indeed tt) 
speculate whether in the concussion between the rival and 
not unequal powers of Bussy and Clive, the latter or 
the former would have come forth the victor. This at least 
is certain that the youthful hero who laid the first foundations 
of English empire in India, though displaying on all occasions 
military talents and resources of the very highest order, never did 
meet on the field of battle an opponent of even ordinary merit. 

We will now see liow Law used his opportunity. The distance 
from Fort St. David to Trichinopoly being al)Out 150 miles, 
and the route necessitating the crossing o(‘ eight considerable 
rivers, amongst which were the Valaru, the Coleroon, the Veller, 
the Pudu Cauvori, and the Canveri, the latter three times. Law 
could ealciilate to a nicety the time and the means for best attack- 
ing and crushing the enemy. The necessity for the passage of so 
many broad and rapid rivers multiplied his opportunities for 
defending them. But he judged, it would seem wisely, that 
he w’ould himself run less risk, and would ensure <lie more com- 
plete destruction of the enemy, if he were to allow him to approacli 
within an easy distance of Trichinoply, and were then to engage 
him in a position in which his defeat would he certain. So far 
Law judged correctly and wisely. But in the execution of this 
plan he failed lamentably. Instead of detaching I'roiii liis own 
force a body of troops sufficient in number to render success a 
matter of certainty, he sent to meet a party of 400 Europeans and 
1,100 sepoys, commanded by such men as Lawrence and Clive, a 
force consisting of but 200 Euroi)eans and from 3 to 400 natives. 
He did this too at a time when the troops at his own disposal, 
independently of the levies of Chanda Sahib, consisted ol* 90() 
Europeans and about 2,000 sepoys. Well could he have spared 
one-half of this number for the important service he had in 
view ! Far safer would it have been for him to have undergone 
the small risk of a sortie on the part of the English garrison, 
commanded, as it was, by a man whom recent experience had 
proved t-o bej uneuterprismg, than to have courted defeat by sending 
ao-ainst Lawrence a force which must have been beaten. He 
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might under the circumstances hav€| safely left his camp under 
the protection of one-fourth of his army, and have marched 
with the rest to crush Lawrence. So would have acted a 
real general,* but exj^erienjee has abundantly proved that over- 
caution and incapacity in the field are the almost invariable accom- 
paniments of superciliousness and self-laudation in the ealnnet. 

Having persuaded hitnsolf that he could only, with safety 
to his main force, detacli 'ZlyO Europeans and or 4'()() natives 
to crush 400 English and 1* 100 se])oys, commanded by Lawrence 
and inspirited by Clive, Law sent them to peciipy the fortified 
post of Coiladdy, on the northern bank of Canveri river. The 
position was not ill-chosen, and, had it been occuj)ied in sufficient 
force, would undoubtedly have proved an un surmountable 
obstacle to the advance of tlie English. A glance at the 
map will show the inherent strength of this position, - The 
advance of Colonel Lawrence mus-t necessarily take place between 
the two brandies of the river Cauveri. Of these, the upper 
branch was defended by the fortified post of Coiladdy on its 
northern bank, unassailable by the English. Between the 
northern and the southern bank the distance was less than 
lialf a mile. Possessing Coiladdy, and having an equal or superior 
force available to occupy the ground between the two branches, 
it would have been easy for the French commander to have 
inflicted upon an advancing enemy a crushing defeat. As 
however the defending force did not nearly equal in number 
the advancing foe, its commander resolved not .to attempt 
anything dcsjierate. He considered however that as the ordi- 
nary road led directly within shot of Coiladdy, and that Die 
English would probably follow it, he would be able, not only 
to inflict upon them considerable loss in jnen, but to capture 
or destroy a great portion of tlijeir convoy. Chance, at first, 
•seemed to favour his designs. On the 7th April, Major Lawrence 
misled by bis guides, took his force even nearer to the upper 
branch of the Cauveri than would have been the case had 
he followed the ordinary route, and found himself all at once 
under the fire of the guns of Coiladdy, These did consider- 
able execution, and before he could move out of range, he 
had lost 20 Europeans, and his convoy and baggage had been 
thrown in great disorder. This was the time which the 
French force, had it been strong enough, might have nsjed 
with crushing effect. But its commander had apparently 

* The behaviour of Lord Strathnairii before Jhansie ni 1857, under 
circumstances not dissimilar, presents a striking instance of the manner 
in which an enemy marching to i elieve a besieged place may be met and 
destroyed. 
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imbibed the hesitating and unenterprising nature of his chief. 
Partly on this account, partly doubtless because he felt 
himself tied down by the orders he had received, he remained 
stationary in his stronghold. Major Lawrence therefore was 
able not only to supceed in extricating himself from his 
position, but in safely conveying that portion of the convoy * 
he had with him to within ten miles of Trichinopoly, 

Thus failed, and failed deservedly, Law’s first attempt to 
crush the advancing English. Like all the measures of 
weak men it was a half measure, and was therefore ineffective. 
Pearing to run the risk of an attack from the garrison 
should he detach a strong force to meet Lawrence, he sent 
only a weak one, and thus incurred the greater risk of 
losing his whole army. For he exposed his force, first, 
to the risk of being beaten in detail ; secondly, to its being 
overwhelmed by the combined forces, superior in numbers, of 
Lawrence and Gin gen'. To avert a very small risk therefore, 
he ran a very great one, and drew upon his force the 
destruction in which a bolder course of action would most 
probably have involved the English. It is a crisis of this 
nature which really tries a man, which tests the material 
of which he is made. Law failed because, with all his 
pomposity and arrogance, he was essentially a man of a 
limited intellect and narrow views, t 

His next measures appear to have been conceived in no 
abler spirit. Receiving intimation from tlie commandant of 
the detacliment at Coiladdy that he had been unsuccessful 
in preventing the advance of the English, it was even then 
possible for him, commanding as he did the high road from 
that plac^e to Triphiiiopoly, as well as the country in its 
neighbourhood, to atone, by a combined attack, for his pre- 
vious inaction. But although he had for some time been 
well acquainted with all the movements of Major Lawrence, 
he had made no effort to mass his forces.- They lay scattered 
in the various posts he had assigned them. When therefore the 
news reached him that the English had passed Coiladdy, he 
was for the moment, thanks to his own negligence, entirely 

* He had left the remainder the previous day at Trictapolly, on the 
south of the upper Oauveri, a post belonfi;ing to the king of Tanjore. 

t We are well aware that Law, in his “ Plainte contre le sieur 
Dupleix, ” attempts to justify himself, but, admitting his facts, he 
must still be condemned. Had he, as he asserts, only 600 Europeans, 
he should either have raised the siege, or have marched with those 
to crush Lawrence. Any course would have been preferable to that 
which he adopted. 
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without the means of offering an instantaneous obstruction to 
their further advance. Seeing nevertheless the great stdvantage 
over him which the enemy would certainly obtain^ should 
they effect a junction with the garrison of Trichinopoly, he 
hastily called in his scattered detachments^ prepared, when 
too late, to risk a general action. Such a resolution, taken 
twenty-four hours earlier, might have saved his army, and 
even have gained Trichinopoly. 

This movement could hot be effected till the following 
morning. All that night the detachments moved into camp, 
and at daylight the force proceeded to take up the position 
assigned to it by Law, and upon which, he fondly hoped, the 
English general would march. Yet, this position, although 
strong, was in a certain point of view almost necessarily 
ill-chosen. Law was too close to Trichinopoly to draw up his 
men so as to bar the road across which Lawrence must pass, 
for in that case he would have exposed himself to the serious 
danger of an attack on his rear from the garrison. lie was 
compelled therefore to take np a position in which he could 
meet an assault from both parties on his front. In this view 
he drew up his forces in a line drawn obliquely from the 
village of Chncklepollam on the Cauveri to the French Bock, 
and extended thence still more obliquely to the almost inacces- 
sible rock of Elmiscram. As the direct road to Trichinopoly 
lay between those two positions, Law was not without hope 
that the English would move upon them before attemi)tmg a 
junction with the garrison. 

Major Lawrence however was far loo wary. Marching 
early in the morning from Killycottah, where he had encamped 
the previous evening, he fell in, before he Jiad gone more than 
a mile, with an officer sent by Captain (Jingon to inform him 
of the disposition made by the French. Feeling that the 
game was too secure in his hands for him to risk the loss 
of it by a premature attack on a strong positon, he made 
a detour round the point of Elmiscram in the direction 
of the Sugarloaf Rock, near which i)lace he was joined by 
200 soldiers of the garrison, under the command of Captains 
Clarke and Dalton. At this place, therefore, the junction 
with the garrison may be regarded as having been virtually 
eftected. 

It was just this moment, when the English could no longer 
be assailed with advantage, when they might, in case of defeat, 
have taken secure shelter under the guns of the fort, that 
the incompetent Law selected to assault them. Feebly made 
on bis part, though supported with great resolution by the levies 
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of Chanda Sahib, his attack did not succeed. The superiority of 
the French in artillery was neutralised by the superior energy of 
Clive, who led the Eni^lisli to the attack ; and after an inter- 
changfe of cannon shot, considered, whilst it lasted, to have been 
hotter than any till then experienced on the plains of 
riindostan, the French retreated to their rock with a loss on 
their part of 40 men, on the part of their native allies of 
300. Had not Major Lawrence, in consideration of the 
intense heat of the day, stopped thS pursuit, they would have 
suffered far move severely.* Itavin^ repulsed this attack, the 
English marched without molestation into Tricliinojioly. 

No language can paint the anger and mortification of 
Du])lcix when intelligence of these events reached him. This 
then was the result of ooniiding the conduct of an army to 
a man whose principal credentials consisted in the super-excel- 
lent opinion which, he allowed all the world to perceive, he 
had formed of his own abilities. All his rccoiumeiidations 
disregarded, inordinate caution prevailing when the necessities 
of the hour peculiarly reepnred dashing and daring tactics, the 
English army, though encumbered by an enormous convoy, 
allowed to enter the beleaguered city vii-tually unmolested, 
— no serious attempt having been made to hinder them till they 
were under the walls of Trichino])oly ! Was it for such a 
result that Dupleix had schemed and ])lanncd, that he had 
pledged the rising foit-unes of French India to the sup])ort 
of native princes who should be but the j)up]>ots oi' FraTU‘e ? 
Was it to see the su]>eriority in the licld passing frenn his 
hands to the hands of his hated rivals, to witness not only 
the loss of the capital of the Oarnatic, but a re])ulst^ 
from the last refuge^ of Mahomed Ali ? He was fated indee.d 
to suffer disappointments more bitter even than these. Tint 
up to the present moment he had been so thoroughly buoyed 
up by hope ; he had trusted that when the time came Ijaw 
would show himself what he had always boasted himself to 
he : above all, lie had counted so iryiplicitly on the capture ol“ 
this convoy, on the destruction or, at least, the repulse of 
this relieving party. To this end he had devoted all his 
faculties. He had been to Law the eye to see, the ear to 
hear; it was not, alas for him, in his power to he the 
mind to conceive or the arm to strike. He had given Law 
all the necessary information ; the rest, being soldier’s work, 
he had left to him as a soldier to perform. The result showed 


* The English, who ftnight nnder cover, lost 14 men only from the 
cannonade, 7 however were sti in-k down hy the sun. — Orme. 
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that the mere donning of epaulets does not make $> man a 

soldier; that if devoid of the intellect given by God to a 

man, and not, as some would seem to think, implanted in the 
dress he wears, that very dress and the fancied knowledge 
attaching to it makes the j)cdant more pedantic, the shallow- 
minded and narrow more vain, more obstinate, 'more contemp- 
tuous of the opinion of the. many wiser m^n who wear it 
. not. 

Law had come out to Dupleix recommended by letters 
from the directors and by his own vauntyigs, — the latter 
probably the cause of the former. Had he, who boasted 
himself^ as a soldier, acted even as a man of ordinary 

common sense would have acted, it might have been 

pardoned him had he failed in fair fight before the genius 
of a Clive and the persistence of a Lawn*cnce. But it 
is clear that he would have failed equally before ftien of 
far inferior capacity. It needed but for his opponent to be 
capable of advancing, — a rarer quality, however, than is 
generally supposed, — and Law would have succumbed. He 
did everything out of season, and the reason was that 
although lie wore a sqldier^s coat he was not a soldier. 

IIow keenly Dup^| felt thc' hitter disappointment can 
scarcely be described, *hbr will we attempt to describe it. 
We would rather dwell on the measures which, in spite of 
his disappointment, he adopted unhesitatingly, to remedy, as 
lar as ])ossible, the disaster. 11 is was indeed no easy posi- 
tion. AVhere was he to find a general? Bussy, the only 
competent commander he had under him, was at Auvungabad 
Avith thc Subadar ; Law, helpless at Trichinojioly, Besides 
iJiose two, there was but the infirm d^^uteuil, disabled by tlie 
<?limato, by age, and by gout, incapable certainly of making 
head against the vigorous energy of Clive. It seemed almost 
preferable to maintain Law, who was at least still youiiig, 
in coinnuind, than to entrust the last remains of thc army 
to d^ Auteui 1. 

Before however he could take any measures in this respect, 
in fact the seccuid day afl^er he heard of the entrance of 
Lawrence into Trichinopoly, Dupleix received from Law 
a .despatch whicli threw him into even greater amazement. 
This was to the effect, that, threatened by the English and 
despairing now .of gaining the place, he had determined 
to retreat at once into the island of Seringham. The mad- 
ness of such a scheme was patent to thc far s^eeing vision 
.of Dupleix. It seemed to him indeed that for n general 
deliberately to move his forces into an island, where he 

M 
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would be cut off from all communication with bis country- 
men, was an act of which no one, who had not lost his head, 
could he guilty. There could not, he felt, be a more dangerous, 
a more incomi^etent commander at the head of an army than 
the man who should propose such a step. Under such a feeling 
he instantly acted. Hoping thgit it might not possibly be yet 
too late to avert a great calamity, he sent strict orders to Law 
to retreat, if he must retreat, not into Seringham, but upon 
Pondichery. With the view of aiding him iu this under- 
taking, and to he prepared at all events for the worst, he strained 
every nerve to levy a fresh force to move towards Trichinopoly, 
and to endeavour to effect a junction wdth Law. His owfi funds, 
constituting the bulk of the private fortune he had amassed during 
his service, were freely spent for this ])urposc No regard for 
his own interests stood in the way of the iierformanee ol‘ liis duty 
to his^masters and to Prance. Thus, by incredible exertions 
he succeeded in raising a force of 120 Europeans, 500 sepoys, 
and with four field-pieces. The command of it he made over 
to d^Autcuil, the only oflicer at his disposal, with instructions 
that on efiecting a junction with Law, he was to assume 
command of the combined army. The parly left Pondichery 
the second week in April. 

Meanwhile, however, startling events ^had occurred iu tlic 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. Law, although repulsed on 
the 8th A]U‘il in his attempt to i)revcnt the march of tlie 
English into that fortress, still occupied an extremely str<ji]g 
position. His riglit resting on the Cauveri, maintained his 
communications wuth Soring] lam and with the country on 
the northern bank of the Coleroon ; his centre was protected 
by the French Rock, whilst his left extended to the extremely 
strong post of Elmiseram, on the top of which cannon had 
been mounted. Clianda Sahib with his troops oeenpied the 
line of the Cauveri, forming an obtuse angle with the French 
position. Had the resolution of Law then consisted in any- 
thing but words, he might have safely awaited here tlie attack 
of tlie combined English force ; for, although he would then 
he fighting with a river in his rear, — a most unpleasant 
position, — yet the ground he oceujiied was so strong tliat had 
it been resolutely defended, an attiick upon it must have 
resulted in the defeat of the assailants. It would appear that 
the Englisli commander. Major Lawrence, thoroughly recog- 
nised this fact, for he states in his memoirs that having 
sounded his native allies and having ascertained that on one 
pretext or another, they were evidently unwilling to aid him. 
in an assault on the French position, he was extremely 
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eoiiecrned as to tlie steps he ought to adopt to force Law 
to retreat- 

Law, however, played his game most effectually- The 
English, not thinking themselves strong enough to attack 
tlie French position unsiipporied by their native allies, had 
resolved to beat up the quarters of Chanda Sahib. For this 
purpose, a detachment of 400 men under Captain Dalton, 
moved Out of Triehinopoly oii the night of the 12th April, 
hoping to, sui'prise the •native levies. Unacquainted how- 
ever with the road, they found* themselves at break of day in 
front of tlie strongest part of the French position between 
the French llock and lilniisoram. Discovering at once the 
danger which they ran of being orushed by the entire 
Freneli force, they endeavoured to retreat without l)eing 
pereeivetl, Tlio morning light however warned the French 
of their presence before tbey were out of danger, and the 
chances seemed all to be in favour of their destruction. But 
the bight which would have lent vigour and energy to 
an ordinary man, wIucIj wouM have been used by Clive 
to make bis own eaiise triumphant, added terror and dismay 
io the ]ialHied facullics of Law. Far from regarding the 
retreating English as men who bi^ an energetic movement 
be could cut olf and destroy, ho looked upon their presence 
there as an iiulieation that he and his force had been subjected 
to imminent jieril, from which they had miraculously escaped. 
Instead, then, of moving to attack them, he rejoiced at their 
retreating of their own accord. His a))prehension indeed curried 
him HO far as to direct that, as soon as the English should 
be well out of sight, prejiaratious should bo made for an 
immediate retreat across the Cauveri into the island of 
Scringham. * 

It would appear, indeed, that this movement had been for 
a long time contemplated by Law, for he had often insisted 
upon its necessity to Chanda Sahib, and liad even mentioned 
it in his letters to Duplcix. But Chanda Sahib, a better 
soldier than Law, had not only pointed out the insensate 
folly of the movement, but had absolutely refused to join 
in it j whilst Dupleix, tliough for a long lime not regarding 
it as serious or possible, liad pointed out in the clearest 
terms that such a movement would, more than any other, com- 
promise his own force and the interests of French India. 
When finally he heard that it had been decided upon, he had 
replied, as we have already stated, by an imperative order to 
retreat upon Pondicliery, and by the supersession of Law by 
d^Auteuil. It is difficult indeed to believe how a man in 
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the possession of his senses could have persuaded himself 
that Seringham was a proper place to retreat upon. It was, 
in the first 'place, actually within long cannon-shot of 
Trichinopol 3 ^ In the second place, the fact of a small 
force remaining in an island, — the river surrounding which 
could be crossed, — in the course of their retreat from a 
superior force, was surely to invite an enterprising enemy 
to cut them off, to force them in fact, unless relieved, 
to a surrender. To attempt such a movement in the presence 
of a Clive was a species of folly which that man only could 
have committed, whose nerves and whose senses had been 
utterly prostrated. Of all places that could have been selected 
for such a purpose, Seringham was, without exception, that 
one, which most completclj^ shut the door of hope on the 
fqrce occupying it. 

Yet this was the place to which Law had resolved, not by 
a sudden inspiration of folly, but after many days of painful 
consideration, to carry over the French army. But though 
the matter had been long pre-determined in his own mind, 
he had made no preparations for carrying his plan into 
effect. Perhaps he had hoped that after all it would not be 
necessary. Tliis at least ' is certain that up to the moment 
when the appearance of the English retreating from before 
his own position brought so vividly to his own mind the idea of 
the dangeirs that might be in store for him on the right hank, 
not a single preparation for that retreat had been made. Never- 
theless, bent on effecting it he sent to Chanda Sahib, and to 
him communicated his resolution. This faithful ally of the 
French power received the intelligence with anger and 
disappointment. Not he alone, but his principal commanders, 
opposed it with all'"’ their resolution. Better fai’, they said, 
to meet defeat and death in open action, than to retreat 
to a positidin in which surrender must be necessitated. But 
all their remonstrances remained without effect on the 
paralysed spirit of Law. He would retreat, he said, they 
might act as they chose ; and he issued orders at once 
to carry out his resolution, Chanda Sahib, though uncon- 
vinced, though despising the man, would not, at that 
dark, hour, abandon the nation that had so long supported 
him. He might have escaped, but preferring to east iri his 
lot with the French, he accompanied them across the 
".Cauveri.* 

Great was the confusion of the retreat. Not a single prepara- 
;tioii had been made for it. The provisions, necessary for their 
' support in Seringham, were abandoned and burnt. Much of their 
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baggage was left behind. The guns were with great diffi- 
culty transported. However, after infinite labour, the French 
troops and those of Chanda Sahib found themselves in occupation 
of Seringham, a detatchment of the former only having been 
left to guard the rock of Elmiseram, whicli it would have 
been wiser to abandon with the rest of the position. 

Tlie natural consequences of this movement were soon 
apparent. First ensued the capture of Elmiseram, effected on 
the 13th April, by Captain I)alton, after a faint resistance. 
Next, the movement which Huplcix and Chanda Sahib had 
alike foreseen, the detaching of. a poition of the English 
army to the northern bank of the Coleroon, in order not 
only to cut off their supplies, but to sever their communi- 
cations with Pondichery. This measure was suggested to 
Major Lawrence by Clive, and the former, on consulting his 
native allies regarding it, found to his satisfaction that it met 
with their approval conditionally on the command of the English 
section of the force being entrusted to the conqueror of Arcot. 
This matter having been settled, a detachment consisting of 
400 Europeans, 700 sepoys, 3,000 Mahrattns, 1,000 Tanjorean 
horse, with eight pieces of artillery, crossed the Cauveri 
and Coleroon on the night of the 17th April, and on the 
following morning took up a position at the village of 
Sarniavaram, nine or ten miles north of Seringham, and on 
the higli road between that place and Pondichery. This 
masterly movement owed its success as much Lo the boldness 
of the English as to the nerveless despondency of the French 
leader. Had Clive been in the position of Law, what an 
opportunity here presented itself of placing the English in 
the position in which they had hoped W pin the French, 
by crossing the Coleroon, and taking them between the 
Seringham force on one side, and that of d'Auteuil omthe other. 
But all spirit and sense had apparently fled from the counsels 
of Law. He acted, as though he had but one object, — that 
of delivering himself and his allies, bound hand and foot, to 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile d^Auteuil, who had left Pondichery on the lOth 
April at the head of . 120 Europeans, 500 sepoys, and four 
field-pieccis, reached Ootatoor, fifteen miles north of Samiaveram, 
on the 25th of that month. Here he learned the situation ^of 
affairs j that Law was cooped up in Seringham, and ihat 
between Law and himself lay Clive at the head of a superior 
force. Though old, infirm, and gouty, d^Auteuil had still 
spirit left enough in him not to be disheartened by these 
tidings. He had been sent expressly to relieve , Law, and^ he 
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could not leave him to himself without at least an effort on his 
behalf. Accoi*dingly, he resolved to make a detour so as to 
avoid Samiavcram, and thus to reach the Coleroon without moles- 
tation from the enemy. He sent intellif^ence to Law of his 
intended movement^ but, unfortunately for him, one of his 
messengers was captured by Clive. 

Ignoilint of this however, d^Auteuil set out on the evening 
of the ii5th, taking a route to the westward ; but he had not 
proceeded far before intellig<;ncc reached him that Clive, 
apprized of his movements, was on his march to intercept 
him ; he accordingly returned to Ootatoor. Clive, learning 
this, moved back upon Samiaverarn. Meanwhile, however. 
Law had learned frorfi one of the messengers sent l)y 
d^Autenil of his intended march. Certain informatioii reached 
him at the same time of Clivers intention to interce]>t him. 
Here \viis a splendid op])ortunity. lly making a forced march 
of ten miles from Seringham, wdth his whole force, he might 
seize Samiaverarn wdiilst Clive should he engaged >vith 
d^Aiiteuil, and then press on to crush the former in the 
field. Of the many chances granted to the French lofidor, 
this was the last and not the least tempting, — not the least 
likely to lead to great and important consequences. To have 
oven a probability of success however, it was requisite that 
Law should move with the bulk of his force, and should 
move with the rapidity of lightning. But this unfortunate 
leader, though a little braced u]) by the intelligence of llu; 
approach of d^Auteuil, was still incajiablc of n.'al vigour or 
energy. Instead of moving himself at the head of his force, 
he detached only cSO Euroiieans, of whom 40 were English 
deserters, and 70Q sepoys,* to carry out a scheme, upon the 
success or ill-success of which depended the domination of 
the French or ]ilnglish in India. 

This detachment arrived at Samiaverarn after Clive had 
returned from liis fruitless search after d'Auteuil. Little 
thinking, from his expeilence of the character of Law, that 
there was the smallest fear of an attack from the side of 
Seringham, Clive had made no preparations to meet one, and 
had gone quietly to bed. The French deta/diraent mean- 
while had succeeded, by means of the deserters who formed 
a ^ part of it, in persuading the English sepoys that they 
had been sent by Major Lawrence to reinforce Clive, and 
they thus obtained entrance into the very heart of the English 
camp, before the presence of an enemy was suspected there. 


* Orme. 
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and whilst Clive was still s]<$ef)ing. Yet sleeping though he 
was, the presence of that one man on the side of the English 
alone made the difference, between victory and defeat. Had 
he been the leader of the French none can doul^t but tlaat 
they would have that night crushed their enemies in their 
camp, and have recovered all the results that had been so wilfully 
thrown away. But Clive was the leader of those opposed to 
them, and never did he vindicate so completely his title to 
be a leader of men, a prince amongst his people, as on that 
eventful night. Never did any one under such circumstances 
display a presence of mind more perfect, a’ courage more 
brilliant and ready. The circumstances were almost mar- 
vellous. The English force at Samiaveram occupied two 
jiagodas, about a quarter of a mile dLstaut from one 
another ; round these were encamped the natives. Now the 
French force had advanced through the natives, and had 
penetrated to the lesser ])agoda, in an open shed close 
to which Clive was sleeping in his palanquin. Here being 
challenged, they fired volleys into each place, one of them 
narrowly missing Clive> and most cflectually awakening him. 
They then moved on, occupied the ])agoda, and drew 
up the sepoys in front of it, — these keeping up an incessant 
fire in the supjjosed direction of the enemy. Meanwhile^ 
Clive, on the first alarm, had’ run to the greater pagoda, 
and marched up 200 of his Euroj:>eans to see what could 
have causcHl the disturbance, still eonsiflering it a false alarm 
of his own sepoys, and never dreaming of an enemy. Approach- 
ing ck)sc to tlic lesser pagoda he went among the French 
sepoj^s, still believing them to be his own, and ordered them 
to cease lire. He did not even discover his mistake when 
one oi' ihein, Jiscortaiiiiiig him to be. an Efiglislunan, wounded 
liim in two places, and then, when uttacked by Clive, ran 
towards the lesser pagoda. Clive followed him, only however 
to find himself in the presence of six Freneli soldiers, 
who called upon him to surrendcjr. Tlieii, for the first time, 
the whole trutli Ijurst upon him. Comprcdieudiug it all in 
a moment, he called upon the Frenchmen to yielcl in their 
turn ; told them he had even come to oliei’ them terms, and 
invited them to sec for themselves bis whole army drawn up 
to attack them. Comj)letely deceived by this bold and ready 
artillce, three nf the Frenchmen at once laid down their 
arms ; the remainder eommuuicated Clivers terms to the 
jiarty in the pagoda. These however refused to surrender, 
.and it was not till after a. most sanguinary contest, 
in the course of which Clive had another narrow escape. 
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caused mainly by the desperation of the English deserters, 
that they yielded to terms. The sepoys, meanwhile, had marched 
out of camp, but they were pursued by the Mahratta cavaby, 
and cut to pieces, it is said, literally to a man. 

After this repulse, the situation of the French in Sering- 
ham became desperate indeed. Entirely to cut them olf 
from all i^lief, as well as from all hope of escape, possession 
was taken by the Tanjorean allies of the English of 
Coiladdy on the 7th May. Tliere then remained only 
M. d^Auteuil with whom to deal. To rid that part of the coun- 
try of him. Major LaAvrence, on the 20tli, despatched Captain 
Dalton at the head of J50 Europeans, 400 sepoys, 500 
Mahrattas, and four field-pieces, — leaving Clivers detachment 
entire at Samiaveram. 

Meanwhile, d^Autenil, seared by the ill-result of his attempt 
to turn Samiaveram, and of the well-meant but ill-supported 
. attempt of the Seringham party to surprise that place, had 
remained quietly at Ootatoor waiting his opportunity. The 
opportunity came, but did not find him capable of taking 
advantage of it. In fact Captain Dalton's party, after a 
skirmish in front of Ootatoor, which bad no decisive results, 
had advanced at once upon that place. Ijale experience had 
shown the English tliat the surest way to victory was to 
advance straight on, — to destroy by that advance the morale 
of the enemy, and thus to more than half beat» him before 
the actual fight had begun. Acting on this plan, Dalton made 
such a display of his troops, maintaining only a few with 
his guns and sending the infantry to attack the enemy in 
flank, that d'Auteuil imagined that he had not sim])ly a 
detachment, but the whole force of Clive, before him. Having 
this impression, all Ills intellect fled, and he became the 
slave of liis fears. Had he been as bold as Dalton, a resolute 
advance on the guns must have decided the action in his 
favour. But, fear, not physical but moral, shutting his eyes 
and taking away his senses, lie allowed himself to be deceived 
by this shallow device, and iiotwitlistaiiding that lie did 
actually repulse tlie English from Ootatoor, lie abandoned 
that place in the night, and fled, unmolested, in the direction 
of Pondichery, thus leaving Law to his fate, to England an 
unlocked for triumph. 

, Whilst this was going on. Law, noticing from the watchtower 
of Seringham the marcli of Dalton^s troops, concluded that they 
must belong to Clive's force, and, this time acting with boldness, 
crossed the river with the bulk of his army, hoping to gain 
1 Samiaveram. But Clive was not the man to expose himself 
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twice to the chatice of being surprised. He at once marched' 
to meet him, and came up with him just as he had crossed 
the Coleroon, It was not for Clive, uiider the cir<3umstances, 
to seek an engagement. The enemy was already in the toib. 
A battle, alone could extricate him. On the other hand, every 
circumstance should have induced Law to court an action. 
It was, as we have said, his only chance, and here the nnmbers 
were rather in his favour, ilut, — he did not fight ; — he 
returned to Seriiigham, tftily, alas for French interests, to 
surrender. 

The capture of Pitchancbili, a fortified pagoda in the northern 
banks of the Coleroou opposite Seringham, completed the 
investment of the French, and took away from them the 
opi)ortuiiitv, till then, open to them, of communicating in 
any way with the direct road from Foiidiehery. This place 
having been gained, still further to deprive them of all 
hopes of reiiiforeemeiit fj*om d^Auteuil, Clive inarched in 
search of that officer, and coming up with him on the 8th 
.Fuuo, at Volcondali, the native coinmaiulant of which jdace 
had been s(‘eretly gained by the English, he compelled him 
with his wliole force to surrender. 

Tlius deprived of his last hope, what was tlierc for the 
unfortunate Law to do? lie, poor man, knew well, in 
his heart of hearts, to what end recent events had been 
tending, and for son'o days past he had been w^ell 
aware that there was no alternative between cutting his way 
out and a surrender, ruder such cireumstanees great men 
act ; small num, on the eontrary, allow themselves to be actetl 
upon by every vague rumour, no matter whence it may have 
arisen ; nay, they go so far as to delude ^hemselvcs into the 
belief that somehow, — how they cannot say, — all will in the 
end be well. Thus it was with Ijaw. He allowed himself to 
be deluded by all kinds of vain imaginings ; for a long time 
it was d’Auteuifs advance \ then it was the hope of reinforoe- 
nients from France ; — sometimes one thing, sometimes another. 
He appears never to have bethought him that a man^s energy 
is given him to be employed ; that there is no conjuncture, 
however trying, from which a man, by the exercise of that 
quality, may not extricate himself ; that to ' depend on cliance 
is altogether unworthy of a real inan. Had he only dared 
to look fa,ct3 ill the iace, he must liave seen that he must 
surrender if he could not- escape. His provisions were fast 
failing him, his native allies were deserting him in hundreds, 
but still he had his Europeans. In the begitining of June, 
there yet remained to him 750 of these, in addition to about 
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S^OOO trained sepoys, and 8 or 4,000 native levies who still 
remained ii^thinl to Chanda Saliib-. With these he might 
easily have taken advantage ot the first fall of the Can veil 
to attack Major Lawrence^s camp on the south of tlie river, 
to the troops guarding which he" was in numbers vastly superior. 
Overpowering this, he might have theiice cut his wav, without 
mdch chance of melestation; to Karical. In vain did Chanda 
Sahib over and over again implore hiin to have recourse 
to some such means. lie could not make up his mind, he 
preferred to depend on accidents and chances, — and he was 
lost ! 

Nevertheless, it must not he suppo^sed that be was so base 
as to be indifferent to the fate of that faithful supporter of 
French interests. Law knew full well that but one result to 
Chanda Sahib would follow his surrender to the now trium- 
phant Mahomed Ali. As for surrender to the English, that 
was absolutely out of the question, for France and England 
were not at war. In the contest between Mahomed Ali and 
Chanda Sahib, the French and English were not principals, 
they were simply hired mercenaries engaued on opposite sides. 
Whichever party might be victorious neither then could claim 
the open direction of affairs. A propo'^ition of surrender to 
the English could not, therefore, and ivould not, have been 
entertained. As for Mahomed Ali, it was not to be expected 
that, brought up as he had b(*en to regard all means lawful 
to accomplish the death of a rival, he would hesitate as to 
the punishment to be meted out to one who had proved him- 
self so persistent, so daring, so fertile in expedients as the 
French-protected Chanda Sahib. Having rejected all bolder 
counsels, and having made up his mind to surrender. Law 
bu<?ied himself therefore to find the means of saving the 
life of his ally. For this purpose he entered into nego- 
tiations with Manock]ee, general of the anny of the king 
of Tanjore. This chieftain readily accepted the terms offered, 
and having received a stijnilated sum of money in advance 
with the promise of more to follow, having likewise sworn 
solemnly to protect the life of the fugitive Nawab, Manockjee 
on the night of the 11th June, sent an officer with a 
palanquin to escort him to his camp. No sooner, however, 
had the unfortunate man arrived there, than he was violently 
seized, loaded with irons, and placed under a guard. The 
next morning a conference was held to determine his fate, 
at which Major Lawrence was present. There can be no 
doubt whatever that a firm persistence on the part of tliat 
officer, more especially on the second day,— after the English 
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had become^ by the surrender of Law, absoluter masters of the 
situation, — ^wauld have salved the life of Chanda Sahib. Miyor 
Lawrence himself asserts that in the csourse of the debate 
as to the manner in which Chanda Sahib should be disposed 
of, he himself was at first silent, but subsequently proposed 
that he should be made over to the English. This however 
was objected to, and no resolution was arrived at. The second 
day after however, when Mauockjee sent to enquire from 
him whether he seriously desired to have charge of the pri- 
soner, the English commandant passed upon virtual sentence 
of death, by declaring that he did not wish to interfere 
further in the dispute regarding his disposal.* A few hours 
later Chanda Sahib was stabbed to the heart by order of 
Manockjee, and his decapitated head was sent to his triumphant 
rival. 

But before this tragedy had been consummated, Law 
himself had surrendered. Resting on the broken reed of 
delusive expectations, he had allowed every opportunity to pass 


* This indifl0Tenco,--to use a light terra, — of the English commander 
to the fate of Chanda Sahib has been very gently treated by most English 
hjstoriaub. The statement however of Orme, biased as tltut. vrriter is 
against tlie French, shows how completely it was in the power of 
Major Lawrence to have saved Chanda Sahibs had he chosen to stretch 
forth his hand. Orme, afte’’ alluding to the contest between Mahomed 
AH, the Mysoreans, and the Mahrattaa for the possession oi the peisoii 
of Chanda Sahib, writes thus ; — Terrified at the commotions which 
“ would inevitably follow if he gave the preference to any one of the 
" competitors, he (Manockjee) saw no method of fini^hing the contest, 
“ bnt by putting an end to the life of his prisoner; howev'er as the 
Meyor (Lawrence) had expressed a desire that the English might have 
“ him in their possession, Hie thought it necessary to know whether 
“ they seriously expected this deference, and, accordingly, on the same 
“ morning that the pag^a surrendered, went to the Major, with whom 
he had a conference which convinced him that the MngVt'Sh were his 
** friends, and that they were resolved not to interfere any further 
** in the dispute. He, therefore, immediately on his return to Chuckly* 
pollam put his design into execution, hy ordering the head tf 
“ Chanda Sahib to be struck ojf^ It is iinfoi*tunately clear frCm this 
that Major Lawrence did connive at the death of the unfortunate 
prisoner. Professor Wilson states, iu deprecation of this verdict, that » at 
that period the English were not so well assured of their power, as to 
]>retend to dictate to the Aiative princes with whom they ^o-operaied. 
Jt is clear that in the case now undfer notice it was not at all a question 
of dictation. It is too evident that a word from Major Lawrence to 
Manockjee would have changed the fate of the victim. How can we 
avoid the simple conclusion to be drawn from the fart, that Manockjee 
went straight from the prosence of Major Lawivnee to order the 
execution of Chanda Sahib f 
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by, until at last the arrival of a batteriiig-tr^in from Deviot)tta 
placed it in the power of the English to compel him t^o 
submit to their own terms. After the usual amount of 
protests, and threats to defend himself to the last should 
those protests not be acceded to, it was finally agreed that the 
French army should surrender prisoners of war; that the 
officers should be liberated on giving their parole never to 
serve against Mahomed Ali and his allies; that the English 
deserters should be pardoned, that all the arms, artillery, 
and munitions of war should be made over faithfully to the 
English commandant, and that the island itself should be 
surrendered. These conditions were faithfully carried out. 
On the morning of the 13th June, 35 officers, 785 Frenchmen, 
and 2,000 sepoys laid down their arms and jpurrendered them- 
selves prisoners to the English commander, tliis latter acting 
not on his own account, but as repre*?entative of Mahomed 
Ali. There wete given up at the same time forty-one pieces 
of cannon, and an immense quantity of ammunition. 

Thus fatally ended, after intense labour and anviety to it« 
projector, tlie expedition which but eleven months before, 
had been despatched, full of the certainty of success, from 
Pondichery. What a termination to prospects winch slionc 
with such brilliancy in the outset, what a sequel to plans 
which seemed, at the time of their projection, to be 
proof against failure ! Then there was but one * barrier to 
French domination in the Carnatic. They possessed com- 
tnanding resources, a ruler whose influence with the natives was 
unparalleled, and above all, the prestige of \ictory. Ojiposed 
, to them was a pretender deserted by his allies, but occupy- 
ing a fortified town, and a mere handful of di'^piiitcd 
English. But at the end of eleven months what a difliTent 
picture do we behold ! The pretender has beeome the de facto 
ruler ; the handful of dispirited English, the arbiters of the 
Carnatic ; the victorious French army are prisoners of war. 
Whence this revolution ? Can we discern in the steady mind 
of Dupleix any symptoms of faltering, any signs of decay ^ 
On the contrary. Never had he showm more unfaltering 
resolution ; on no previous occasion did he manifest a more 
zealous energy. His orders to Law, his en(*ouragernent of 
^Chaiida Sahib, his attempt to infuse energy into d’Auteuil, 
I; show the ardour of his spirit, the correct aim by wdiieh 
^his views were guided. Had his orders been carried out, 
had even common prudence and energy been displa}ed by 
his ^ commanders, his policy must have triumphed, the 
'genius of Prance must have conquered. 
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If, then, we look for the causes of a contrary result^ \v e ^ 
must turn our eyes to rfhother quarter. Dupleix was the 
civil governor, possessing a power of devising, plans, even 
military plans, — for there is nothing in military plans which 
genius, though not specially trained to 'warfare, is una.le to 
master, — such as has been accorded to but few men in any 
age. His was the eye to see, the brain to conceive,— bi.t he 
possessed not in addition the arm to strike. To carry out 
bis vast plans he was compelled to confide in others, rnd 
it happened, unfortunately for him, that jvhilst, at liiis 
period, those who alone he was able to employ were men of 
singularly feeble intellect, deficient in energ}^ and enterprise, 
dreading responsibility, afraid to run small risks and there- 
fore exposing themselves to great dangers, his principal 
adversary '.7as a man of vast and comprehensive genius, of 
an aptitude for war suipassing all his contemi)()raries, of a. 
ready audacity and prompt execution in the field such as 
have never been surjiassed. VSTiilst then the designs for 
the French campaign were most masterly, — being conceived 
in the brain of Dupleix \ — ^their execution was feeble beyoiui 
the power of description, — that executirin being left to his 
lieutenants. Tlic orders, the letters, the entreaties of Dupleix 
stand living witnesses in the present day of the exactness 
of his conclusions. Had they been obeyed, — and it is clear 
that obedience to them was easy, — TricHinopoly would have 
fallen whilst Clive was still besieged in Arcot; or, had 
untimely occurrences prevented that great triumph, a literal 
obedience to his instructions would have ensured the inter- 
ception and defeat of the relieving forcjcs of Ijawrence and 
Clive on the . banks of the C^’auveri. Who could have 
believed that imbecility and fear of Tesj^onsibility would ever 
find the levfil reached in the manufacture of a Law,— imbeci- 
lity and fear of responsibility so clear as to draw even from 
the English historian, jealous as he is on all occasions for 
the reputation of the English leaders, the i*emark, that it 
is indectl difficult to determine whether the English conducted 
'^themselves wilh more ability and spirit, or thc' Preuch 
" with more irresolutioh and ignorance, after Major Lawrence 
and Captain Clive arrived at Trichinopoly ^ 

To judge fairly and candidly the degree of merit or 
demerit attaching to Dupleix at this crisis of the ? fortunes 
of Preneffi India, we propose to examine his conduct after ihe 
occurrence of the misfortunes we have reeounttHl. In what 

* Orme. 
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a position was he then 1 Law, with the main bodj oi the 
French tmops, beaten and taken prisoners; d'Auteuil, witli 
the relieving; force consistinsf of the only French troops 
available for garrison ])urposes, beaten and taken, prisoners; 
Bussy with all that j^et retnained, far off at Aurangabad ; 
Chanda Sahib, liis trusted ally, murdered, and his levies dis- 
}>ersed. To Dupleix then there remained at this crisis merely 
Poiidichery, Gingee, and the French possessions on the coast, 
without garrisons to defend them, still less with troops 
available for operations in the field. His enemies, on tibe 
contwy, iriumphant, possessors now of the influence and of 
the material advantages for which he had. toiled, had it in 
their power apparently utterly to overwhelm him. They had 
not only an army and numerous native allies, but a Lawrence 
and a Clive to command them. Buplelx had no longer an 
army, no longer an ally ; since the departure of Bussy he had 
never had a general : he had to depend upon no one but 
himself, — and one other trusted and indefatigable councillor, — 
hib own wife. Let us watch now how this man, thus over- 
matched, thus driven into a comer, made head against the 
vafat dispioportion inith which he had to contend. 

His own ex|)eriences and alhanccs with native chieftains 
had satisfied Dupleix, that to such men there was no such 
disorganiser as victory. Prepared after defeat to sacnfi(‘e 
in appearance even their just claims, if by so doing they could 
mtain a basis for future action, they would on a change of 
foi*tune, however occurring, show an absolute forgetfulness of 
past admibsioiis, and increji&e their demands to a most exaggerated 
degree. If this were the case when a native iirince might be 
in alliance with a European power, to a much more extended 
and dangerous degree would it occur when three or four native 
jirinees should <jccupy such a position. For then each ally 
would measure his own claims by the claims of hib rival, and 
it w^ould inevitably happen that such claims would olten clash. 
Now in the war that had just then concluded, Mahomed Ah, 
the rival of Chaiwja Sahib, had been aided by tliree native 
allies, — by the king of Tanjote, the king of M}sore, and the 
Mahrattas. So long as it seemed ceitain that Mahomed Ali and 
his English allies would prove triumpljant, — a conclusiou 
which the imbecilih' of Law bad made clear to tlie acute 
intellectb of the natives at an early period of the contest, — it 
» was evident to Dupleix that no attempts to bring them over 
to his side would have the smallest effect. Nevertheless ho 
maintained native envoys at- their courts, iusti acted by him 
from thno to time to act as circumstfmees might midet* advisable. 
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It was then, when victory declared itself .against him, when 
he had no more any troops and not a single ally, that 
he put in action those arts of which no one better than he 
understood the use. His attempts were not at first made 
on Mahomed All. The English, he well knew, were acting in 
the xuune of that prince, and would be bound to attend mainly 
to his interests. Of the other parties to the alliance, tlie 
Mahrattas were the most influential, and with these, at 
the moment the power • he represented lay lowest in the 
estimation of the world, he commenced his secret nego- 
tiations. 

So well did he succeed that Mahomed Ah and his English 
allies soon found that almdst tlie only profit they had derived 
from their victory was the surrender oF Law and his army. 
In a moment, as it were, they discovei’ed that the animosity 
of the Mysoreans against Mahomed Ali, and of Morari Ilao 
against both, would prevent that combined action in the 
field on which they had previously calculated; whflst the 
Tanjore contingent, sick of service which seemed likely to 
bring little advantage, were clamorous to return to their 
own country. So pronounced were the secret intrigues and so 
undisguised the mutual suspicions that, although Law^e force 
had surrendered on the Jlth June, it was not till the 9th 
of the following month that the Nawab and his English 
allies were able t») leav-e Trichinopoly, and even then, he was 
foiced to leave ‘^00 of the latter and 1,500 of their sepoys 
as a garrison to protect the city against his former asso- 
ciates, — the Mysoreans and the Mahrattas. 

The delay he had thus obtained and the disaffection in 
the enemy^s camp he had thus caused were eminently 
serviceable to Uupleix. It so happened t.hat in that very 
interval the yearly reinforcements of troops arrived at Pon- 
dichery from Prance. It is true that the men composing it 
were not of the best mateiial, — indeed Pupleix himself asserts 
that they were a collection of the vilest lahble, — but they 
formed at least a basis upon which to work. To increase 
their number he landed the sailors from the fleet, and manned 
the vessels in their place with lascars. By these means he 
found himself provided with a body of nearly 500 European 
soldiers, able once more,— the knowledge of their strength 
and his own great personal influence acting and reacting *on 
one another,— to present a respectable appearance in the eyes 
of the native powers. To effect all this he had freely drawn 
upon his private * resources, and made his entire fortune 
subservient to the cause of. his country. An opportunity 
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soon presented itself still further to coniinn such opinions, 
and to intimate very clearly to the native princes that 
Pondichery was yet unconquered. Harassed by their native 
allies, aod by the intingues fomenting around them, the 
English had made but slow progress after leaving Trichinopoly. 
They took indeed Trivadi, held by a stnail garrison of French 
sepoys, on the Nth July; but from that moment their 
councils became as uncertain as j had been those of the 
French two months earlier. Major Lawrence had left them 
on account of . his health ; Clive had been compelled to 
proceed to Port St. David from the same cause; and the 
command of the troops in the field was left to the incap- 
jable Gingen, This officer remaiuihg idle at Trivadi, instruc- 
tions were sent him from governor Saunders, contrary to 
tl»e advice of Major Lawrence, to detach a jiortion of his 
force against Gingee. Major Gingen obeyed these oldens 
by sending, on the 3rd August, 200 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys^ 
and 690 of the NawaVs cavalry under the command of Major 
Kinneer, an officer who had but just arrived from Europe 

Intelligence of the march of this detachment Iming 
been promptly conveyed to Dupleix, he determined to use 
it to strike a blow for the recovery of the pre^tioe of the 
French arms. Sending orders therefore to the commandant 
of Gingee to hold that place to the last e\tremit\, he 
organised from his new levies a force of 300 Europeans and 
600 sepoys, and sent them with seven field-pieces to 
occupy a position half way between Pondichery and Gingoe, 
and commanding the pass just traversed by the English 
on their route to the latt(*r place. 

Gingee was a fortress qn many accounts veiy dear to 
the Frendi Its almost marvellous eaptuie by Pussy on 
the 11th September, 1750, had raised the reputation of his 
countrymen to the highest point all over India ; the 
victory gained near it by de la Touche over the foices of 
Nazir Jung, had* seemed to consolidate and cement French 
power in the Carnatic. The possession of Gingee alone 
gave them a prestige in tlie eyes of the natives, winch 
it would have taken much to eradicate. Itsiiatuial strength, 
Dupleix was well aware, was sufficient to enable a well- 
commanded garrison to beat off a force double the strength 
of that commanded by Kinneer. Thai officer likewise, he 
•knew, was a stranger to the country and its people, and 
it seemed highly improbable that in the lottery of ih^ 
distribution of commands, the Enghsh should draw a second 
Lawrence, still less another Heaven-bom Genius of the 
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stamp of Clive. His plan therefore seemed certain to succeed. 
Operating on the rear of the enemy, who, he was sure, 
would make nothing of his movement against Gingee, he 
would induce him to attack the French m a position pre- 
viously chosen and jjreviously fortified, and he would then, 
it seemed certain, take liis revenge for Seringham. 

It fell out just as he had anticipated. Kinneer arrived 
before Gingee on the 6th August, summoned it, and met 
with a determined refusal. A])palled at its strength he was 
hesitating as to his action, when news re/iched him that 
the French had taken 'up a position at Vici-avandi, in his 
rear, cutting off his communications with Trivadi. With 
the spirit of a soldier Kinneer turned at once to attack 
this new enemy, and, rendered bold by the repeated successes* 
of the English, he did not care to reconnoitre, but dashed 
boldly on the French position. To draw on the English 
against the strongest paii of this, M. de Keijean, a nephew of 
Duplcix, who held the command, directed his men to retire. 
The English on this advanced with greater audacity till they 
found thcnibolvcs exi)oscd to the full lire of the enemy^s field- 
pieces, separated from them by a strongly fortified wall. At 
tliis moment Kinneer was wounded, the English sei)Oys retreated, 
and e\eu the English white troops began to waver. Just then 
K(Mjean directed a movement on their flank. On this service 
100 Fremoh soldiers started. The manoeuvre was decisive. 
The English fell l)ack after but a slight resistance, leaving 
forty of their men dead on the field of action. 

Thus in less than two months after the terrible and seemingly 
irreparable losses caused by the incapacity of Law, did Du])leix 
bring back victory to the French standards, and recover his 
influence amongst ilic native princes of the Carnatic. The eflect 
was increased by the capture, sliortly afterwards, of accoin])any of 
Swiss mercenaries, employed by the English under tlic com- 
mand ot* Cai)taiu Schauf on the high seas. The English 
denounced this action as opposed to* the law of nations, — the 
two countries being nominally at peace. But Dupleix 
triumpliantly Veplied that he had as much right to capture 
English soldiers on the seas, as tlie English had to capture 
French soldiers on land ; that on this occasion he was 
merely acting in self-defence, as these soldiers had been 
sent to sea that they might the more effectually attack 
the* French possessions on shore. There can be no doubt 
as to the soundness and completeness of this reply. 

It was about this period that Dupleix received from the 
Subjular of the lleecan, Salabnt Jui g, a patent containing 

0 
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his formal appointment as Nawab of the Carnatic, and of the 
countries south of the Kistna, and as possessor of all the other 
honours conferred upon him by Mozuffur Jung. Salabut Jung 
also ini’ormed him that the Emperor Ahmed Shah would 
shortly send an embassy with the imperial patents of con- 
firmation. In consequence of the authority thus received 
Dupleix appointed Raja Sahib, the son of the deceased Chanda 
S^hib, to hold the appointment under him. Finding, however 
that the young man himself preferred pleasure and sloth to 
the occupation of war, he entered into negotiations with Mortiz 
Ali, the surviving son-in-law and neai’est relative of the family 
. of Dost Ali. Mortiz Ali responded freely to the condi- 
tions, and agreed to advance a considerable sum of money, and 
^to levy troops .in support of his title. In the same montli 
likewise, the French Company wrote to Dupleix to express 
their entire satisfaction with his conduct, and to inform him 
that the king of France had been pleased, in compliance with 
their solicitations, to confer upon him the title of Marquis 
with reversion in direct line to his descendants. Fj‘om all 
the eminent public men in France he received by the same 
opportunity congratulations on the receipt of this well-merited 
honour, and expressions of entire concurrence in the policy 
he had adopted. Meanwhile, all his hopes raised by the success 
at Vicravaudi, Dupleix renewed his negotiations with tlie 
Mysoreans and Morari Rao, pressing them to dejare openly 
in his favour. This they agreed to. do, provided Dupleix 
should engage so to employ the main, army of the English as 
to leave them free to prosecute their views upon Trichinopoly. 
In accordance with these views Dupleix reinforced Kerjean 
to the utmost extent possil)le, and sent hirn to enforce a blockade 
of Fort St. David, so as to prevent any possible co-operation 
by the English with their detachment at Trichinopoly. By 
this means Keijean^s force was increased to 400 Europeans, 
1,500 sepoys, and 500 native horse. 

Tlie news of this vigorous action roused Major Lawrence 
from his bed of sickness. Proceeding to Port St. David b}*^ 
sea he amved there on the 27th August, and on the following 
morning moved out at the head of 400 Europeans, 1,700 sepoys, 
and 400 troops belonging to Mahomed Ali, to reconnoitre 
the French position. Strong as it was he i^esolved to attack 
it on the following day. But Kerjean, deeming the numbers 
too unequal, marched during the the niglit to Bahoor, two 
miles from Fort St. David, and the following evening,^ — Major 
J'**'ljawrcnce still advancing, — to Villanore, within three miles of 
’^.Pondiehery. 
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At this time Dupleix was momentarily expecting* the 
arrival of a ship edled the Prhice having on board 700 
men, and what was of equal importance, a tried commander 
on Indian soil, — M. de la Touche. * As Major Lawrence 
was forbidden by his instructions from attacking the French 
in their position on French soil, it would have been wise 
policy on the part of the French commander to remain " 
where he was until the reinforcements should arrive. But 
it would . appear that Major Lawrence was equally aware 
of the hopes entertained regarding the Frince^y and he wdsely 
bethought him of trading on the ambition of M. de Kerjean, 
who could scarcely expect to retain his command on the 
arrival of an officer with the reputation of de la Touche. 
He resolved therefore to move back to Bahoor, hoping that 
Kerjean would follow him. The result fully answered his 
ox])ectations.t^ Kerjean followed the English major the next 
(lay, and early on the morning of the Oth September received 
the shock of his attack. The action was obstinate and 
bloody. The French received the assault with great intrepidity, 
crossing bayonets with the enemy. Their sepoys, however, 
u’ho were stationed in the centre, could not support the 
English charge and gave way in disorder. Their centre 
thus juere^d, the whole line fell back,, and fled in confusion. 
Kerjean himself, fifteen oflicers, and about 100 men were taken 
prisoners, Tbc number the killed and wounded on the 
part of the French is not recorded. The English however 
lost one officer killed, four wounded, and 7S men killed or 
wouncied. 

The wrorst result of the action for the French was the 
nugatory effect it had upon the Mysorean and Mahratta 
chieftains. Of the warriors of the latter nation, 3,000 under 
Innis Khan, who were on the march to join the French, at 
once transferred their allegiance to Mahomed Ali, and the 


* We stated eiToneously in oiir last number that de la Touche had 
died iu 1750. It was so stated iu one of the works we consulted. 

But it appears that he proceeded to France in a had state of health 

that year, and lost his life with the remainder of his soldiers, on board 

the Prince in 1752, when she was destroyed by fire. 

t Major liawrence states thatKeijean wasforcedto act thus by the repeated 
orders of Dnplcix, and by the threat that he would be superseded by 
de la Touche. No authority is given for this assertion, and it can 
only be imagined that Kerjean, who was taken pHsoner in the action, 
wished to clear, himself at his uncle’s expense. The movement was 
exactly that which Biipleix would have vrished to delsy. 
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Mysoreans deferred for a short time their plans against Trichi- 
nopoly. The work of Dupleix however had been too well 
performed for a defeat of this nature to cause its permanent 
failure. He promised the Mysoreans that if they could only 
take Trichinopoly it should be theirs. The magic of his 
infltience, still all-prevalent in the minds of the natives, 
was confirmed by the inaction of Lawrence after his late 
victory. Thus it happened that within six weeks of that 
both action, the Mysoreans and the Mahrattas abandoned 
the English alliance, and declared openly for the TVench. 

Another advantage befoic the termination of the campaingn 
of llbi accrued to the French governor. The greatest of 
his opponents, Clive, ^\as forced belbre the close of the year 
to abandon the scene of his triumphs, and to proceed to Europe 
for the benefit of his health. It is true that he signalised 
the few months prior to his departure by two achevements, 
showing not less energy, daring and military talent than had 
distinguished his caily victories. We allude to the capture of 
the forts of Covelong and Chinglepnt ; the former on the sea 
coast about midway between St. Thome and Sadras, sixteen 
miles south of Madras; the latter on the river Palliar, com- 
manding the high road between Fori St. George and Pou- 
diehery, and about 40 milies from the English Presidency. 
The capture of these two i)laces is memorable from the fact, that 
the 200 troops who formed the Euiopean portion of CIj\c’s little 
army were raw recruits,* the sweepings of the Englibh jails, 
and so little disciplined that on a shot from the fort ot Covelong 
killing one of them, all the rest ran away. Nevertheless, 
even upon this rabble Clive exercised an influence so magical ; 
he won their respect to such an extent by his own con- 
tempt of danger and personal daring, his failing health 
iiotwithstaiiding ; that at their head and by their means he 
reduced Covelong, defeated a force of 700 sepoys and 4(J 
Europeans sent by Dupleix to relieve it, and then marcli- 
ing on Chinglepnt, the ^^trongcat place next to G ingee in 
that part of the country, forced the French garrison of 40 
Eur/'peans and 500 sepoys to evacuate it. He then proceeded 
to Madras, and thence to England. 


♦ Lord Macaulay, in his e&say on Clive, states that the force was of such 
a description that no officer but Clive would risk his reputation by com- 
mandins: it, Orme, however, who was Lord Macaulay’s authority for 
this statement, aimply remarks, “it could hardly he expected that any 
“ office;r who had acjquived reputation would willingly risk it by taking 
“ the command of them.” 
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Notwithstanding these losses, however, a careful survey of 
the position of Duplcix at the close of 1752, and a contrast 
with the state to which he had boon reduced by the surrender 
of Law and d^Autouil but six mouths before, will show how 
much his vast genius had been able within that short period 
to accomplish. To do this completely his relations to the 
Directors of the French Company must be borne in mind. 
This Company, not possessing one-fourth part of the wealth 
of the English Company, had deceived itself by the hope tliat 
the position of Dupleix, as master of the Carnatic, was too 
assured, too secure, for him to require any special aid from 
France. The Directers looked rather to Duplcix to transjiorfc 
to France vast sums of money. No doubt -even up to the end 
of 1751, the position of Dupleix justified the public men in 
France in the most sanguine hopes as to the future of French 
India. But that was the very reason why real statesmen 
would have aided and supported him with all the means at 
tlieir disposal. The transport of 2 or 3,000 men to Pondiehery 
in 1751, would almobt certainly have given France absolute 
possession of Southern India. She herself would not have 
felt the loss of that insignificant number of her soldiers, 
whilst they could scarcely have failed to gain for her the coveted 
prize. But instead of support of this nature, the Directors literally 
starved Dupleix. They sent him comparatively a small 
number of ships and no funds ; the few men to serve as soldiers, 
— to gain for France an empire greater than herself, — were 
the offscourings of the jails and the sweoi>ings of the galle> s. 
"When he asked them for a competent gcneial they sent 
him a Law. It is true that elevated by the hopes they 
had formed from the success of his large schemes, they 
vouchsafed him flattering letters and a TVIarquisatc. These 
however were but cheap rewards which Duplcix would 
gladly liave bartered for a few hundred of those bravo 
troops who wer(» idling their time in the garrisons (.if France. 
Thus left to his own resources we see him evoking xij^ate- 
rial strength out of nothing, drawing to him sell* allies when, 
as it would appear, there remained to him nought but 
destruction. He thus succeeded because, in the first place, 
he possessed a genius for organisation of the highest order; 
because, in the second, he considered no sacrifice too great 
to be made for the glory and interests of France. Bitterly 
personal as was the hatred borne to him in that day by 
contemporary Englishmen, seizing as they did cverv occa- 
sion to attribute to him motives of personal ambition and 
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personal vanity, even they were forced to admit his genius 
and his devotion to liis country. ' To give Dupleix his 
due, writes Major Lawrence in his Memoirs, he was not 
easily cast down; his pride supported him, and at the 
same time his mind was full of resources/^ Mr. Orme 
likewise admits tliat the French would have "been compelled 
^^to cease hostilities after the capture of Seringham, had 
*^not M. Dupleix been endowed (and tins at last is much 
“ to his honour) ^nth a perseveimce that even superseded 
^^his regard to his own fortune, of which he had at that 
time disbui-sed £ 140 , 000 , and ho continued wuth the 
same spirit to furnish inore.’^ It was this disinterested- 
ness, this abnegation of his own interests when the interests 
^ of France were concerned, that gave him influence and authority 
with his own peoi)le, that gained the lasting admiration and 
respect of all the native ])riuees with wdiom he came in contact. 
In Dupleix they recognised a man not only thoroughly in 
earnest, but who was ])roof against the the ordinary conse- 
quences of disaster. Never was he more full of resoui’ces 
than when apparently the well of those resources had been 
dried up. They never felt safe w]\cn they were 0]>])0sed to 
that versatile intellect, to that scheming genius. When in 
the enemy^s cfimp they still continued to eoiTes])fmd with 
him. So thorouglily did the English recognise this magic 
power, that they kej)! their pui>pet, Mahomed Ali, in the strictest 
seclusion. Dupleix contrived nevertheless to correspond with 
Mahomed Ali. It was only however to receive an answer, 
begging Dupleix not to impute to him the fault c)f his 
conduct; “ for,^^ added Mahomed Ali, "you know that I arn 
no longer master of my actions.^^ 

Never perhaps was his genius more eminently displayed 
than after the catastrophe of Seringham. Without troops 
he was exposed to the full fury of the victorious army of 
Lawrence and Clive, and though these were forbidden to 
attack Pondichery, they had it apparently iji their powci* 
to reduce the French settlement to the most insignificant 
dimensions, to deprive it of all real power in the country, 
of all influence with the natives. Yet by raising up enemies 
within their own camp, Dupleix delayed their march from 
Trichinopoly, rendered any decided action on their pai^t 
impossible, gained for himself that which of all other things 
was most necessary to him, — ^time, — and actually succeeded, 
in less than two months after that great disaster, in beat- 
ing in the field the victorious English, and in determining 
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the most powerful native allies of that nation to transfer 
their material aid to the French colony. But for the 
precipitancy “ of Keijean, . the advantaojes gained by the English 
at Trichinopoly would have been almost neutralised. 

It waSj it must be admitted, an immense misfortune for 
Dupleix, that whilst his own commanders in . the Carnatic 
were men of the most ordinary ability, and even, as in 
the case of Law, of marked imbecility of character, there 
should have been opposed to him the greatest genius for war 
of that epoch. The strong, sharp, incisive yiows of Clive 
were terribly effective on tlie besotted leaders of the French 
forces ; they were met by no counterstrolce, by nought, in fact, 
but weakness and indecision. With a rough and deter- 
mined hand Clive broke down the foundations of French 
dominion, infused a confidence into the English soldiers 
that never afterwards left tliem, and shoived the world that 
the natives of India, when well led and when possessing 
confidence iii their commander, are capable of evincing the 
best qualities of real soldiers, alike courage and constancy, 
heroism and self-denial. But for this one man no diversion 
would have been attempted on A root, the English garrison 
would have remained dispirited in Trichinopoly, and, it is 
more than prol)able, would have yielded that city to the 
superior numbers of Law. But it was Clive that broke 
the spell oC Preach invircibility : he it was who first showed 
his troo])s and the natives of the Carnatic, tliat it was 
jK)Ssible to eoiKjLier even the soldiers of Duploix, He trans- 
ferred moreover to the English troops that opinion of 
their own (qualities in the field, whicli, till his coming, had 
been moinqiolised by the French. It was a^hard destiny that 
brought lo the overthrow of the plans of Diiplcix a genius 
so warlike, a mastery over men so unsurpassed. 

Yet, though unsuccessful, bn the whole, in the Carnatic, 
the victories of the French troops in another part of Indian 
soil, more than compensated in the mind of Dupleix for the 
calamities they sustained near the coast. French influence 
was still paramount, the reputation of the French arms still 
supreme, the power of the French governor still unques- 
tioned, at the court of the Subadar. To gain that influence, 
to maintain that reputation, to increase that power, Dupleix 
had not hesitated to deprive himself of the services of his 
best, his only, general, even to risk his supremacy on the 
Coromandel coast. Certainly in those days it was considered 
even by the enemies of DUpleix, that the gain at Aurangabad 
far oiit-w^ci‘^hed the losses in the Carnatic. To see how that 
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o-ain was achieved^ how French influence was so consolidated 
as to be lor many years proof against the overthrow of French 
power at Pondichery, we mast now devote a few pag^ to the 
romantic career of the energetic and stout-hearted tluBBy. 
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AET. IV. — 1. The Criminal Procedure Code, (Acts XXV. of 
186], XXXIII\ of 1861, and VllL of 1806, of the 
Legislative Council of India.) 

2. The High Courts^ Criminal Procedure Amendment Act. 
(Act XIIL of 1865 of the Legislative Council of 
India.) 

8. Act XVII. of 1862 of the Legislative Council of 
India. 

4. The Indian 'Evidence Act. {Act II. of 1855 of the 

Legislative Council of India) 

5. The Weekly Reporter. Appellate High Court [Calcutta) 

Vols. I. to VI., Criminal Ridhigs. 

0. 77ie Law of Evidence, applicable to the Courts of the 
late East India Company, explained in a course of 
Lectures, delivered hy the Hou^ble John Bruce 
Norton, Advocate-General, BaiTister-at-Law, (late 
Professor of Law at the Madras Presidency 
College.) Fifth Edition. Madras, 1865. 

7. The Laio of Evidence as administered in England and 

applied to India. By Joseph Goodevc, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple and Lincoln's-Inn, Banister, Acting 
Master of the Supreme Court (ft Calcutta, Member 
of Senate of the University of Calcutta, and 
Lecturer on Law and Equity in Presidency College. 
Calcutta, 1862. 

8. ArcJihoWs Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases. 

(FilteenUi Edition. London, 1862.) 

9. Roscoe^s Digest of the Law of Evidence in Crim inal 

Cases. (Sixth Edition. Loudon, 1802.) 

10. A General View of ike Criminal Law of England. 

By James Fitzjames Stephen, m.a., of tlie 
Inner Temple,^ Barrister-at-Law, lleeorder of 
Newark-on-Trent. (London, 1S62.) 

11. Broonds Commentaries on the Common Law. Book IP\ 

(Third Edition. Loudon, 1864.) 
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12.. Euseell on Crimes. (Fourth Edition.) 

13. Gream^ Criminal Acis. (Second Edition, Londonj 1862.) 
J 4. Blackstou^s Commentaries, 

15. Alison* 8 Criminal Zaw of Scotland. 

16. Theory of Legislation^ By Jeremy Bentham^ trans- 

lated from the French of Etienne Dumont, by 
B. Hildreth. London, 1864. 

17. A Tieaiise" on the Law of Evidence as administered in 

England and Ireland^ with illustrations from the 
American and other Foreign Laws, By John Pitt 
Ta^^lor, Esq., Judge of the County Courts for 
Lambeth, Greenwich, and Woolwich. (Fourth 
Edition. London, 1864.) 

J8. An Act for esiahlishing High Courts of Judicattue in 
LidtUy (24 a7id 25 Viet. cap. 104.) 

19. The Charters of these High Courts. 

I N our last article we essayed to compare the suhstaiitive 
Criminal Law of India with that of England ; in our 
present notice we shall endeavour to draw a similar comparison 
between the adjective Criminal Law of the two countries in so 
far as the rules of Piocedure are concerned, using the term 
Procedure ** in its widest extent. The subject will be well 
taken up in the following order ; — 

I, We shall discuss the apprehension of offenders for the 
purpose of bringing* them to justice, and proceedings by the 
police for the detection of crime. 

II, We shall give a brief outline of the constitution of 
the criminal tribunals of both countries. 

III. We shall treat of the procedure of the minor cri- 
minal authorities in India in those cases which they have 
jurisdiction to try judicially. 

IV. We shall review the preliminary proceedings of 
Magistrates, held with a view to the committal of the 
accused for trial before a higher tribunal. 

V. We sball examine the procedure of the Superior Courts 
exercising Original Criminal Jurisdiction. 

We do not intend however to limit ourselves altogether 
to this programme, which is meant merely to indicate the 
order of treating a very extensive subject, and the general 
scope of the present article. 

First, then, with respect to the apprehension of offenders, 
whether by the constituted police or by private individuals, 
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we find a remarkable diffidence between the English and 
Indian systems. In England no one, whether a police-officer 
or private individual, is under any legal obligation to prosecute a 
criminal " The law,” says Mr. Stephen, '' makes no provision 
for the collection of evidence, 6r for the examination of suspected 
persons. The police, who are now established in every part of 
the country, are intrusted with no special authority, and are 
under no legal obligation in this matter. Wliat tliey do 
towards the detection of • crimes might, generally speaking, 
be done by any private person who chose jo take up tSje 
matter.” And again, There is very litl le difference between 
the rights of a peace-officer and a private person in this 
particular, except that in some cases a peace-officer incurs 
less responsibility than a private individual/^ In India on the 
contrary, in the case of all serious crimes, which are offences 
not only against the individual immediately affected by tliem, 
but against the community at large, it is the duty of the 
police to make an investigation ; for Section 135, Act XXV. 
of 1861 ordains as follows : — Upon complaint or information 
being preferred to an (Officer in charge of a police station, 
of the commission within the limits of such station of any 
of the offences specified in 'the Schedule annexed to this Act 
as offences for which police officers may arrest without 
warrant, he shall send immediate intimation to the Magistrate 
having jurisdiction, and shall proceed in person or shall 
depute one of his subordinate officeis fo proceed to the spot 
to enquire into the facts and circumstances of the case, and to 
take such measures as may be necessary for the discovery and 
apprehension of the offender. The substance of the comi)laini 
or information must be reduced to writing, and recorded in 
the diary of the police-officer. To a casual reader of tlie 
above Section, it might appear that befoie the officer in 
charge of a police station can take a single step, there muiit 
be a private prosecutor to make the complaint or information. 
What was the original intention of the framers of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure we are unable to say, but the general 
usage now is that ^^information” in the sense of ^^intelli- 
gence” 01 ‘^tidings” given by any third party, is always suffi- 
cient to induce the action of the police; nor is any mfor* 
mation in a sense approaching the technical meaning of the 
word in English law required. To enable readers in England 
and other places, who have not access to the Indian Codes, 
to form an exact estimate of the legal authority of the Indian 
police, we add in an appendix to this article an alphabetical 
list of those offences for which the police may arrest without 
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a warrant. We must at the same time remark that the powers 
of an officer in charge of a police station, must always he exer- 
cised by an officer above the rank of a common constable, a pro- 
vision of the law which we have reason to believe is not always 
attended to. No other offences than those specified in the 
alphabetical list, given in the appendix, can be investigated 
by the police. 

Before proceeding to notice the powers which may be , 
exercised by the officer in charge of a police station in 
conducting an investigation, we shall first notice the authority 
that may be exercised by every police-officer alike, of what- 
ever grade. He may, without orders from a Magistrate 
and without a warrant, arrest — 

First — Any person, who in his presence commits any of 
the offences specified in the above list. 

Second — Any person against whom a reasonable complaint 
has been made, or a reasonable suspicion exists of his having 
been concerned in any such offence, 

27iird — Any person against whom a hue and cry has been 
raised of his having been so concerned. 

Fovrth — Any person who is a proeiaimed offender. 

Fifth — Any person who is found with stolen property in 
his possession. 

Sixth — Any person who obstructs a police-officer in the 
execution of his duty. 

It is also the duty of every police-officer to prevent, and 
he may interpose for the purpose of preventing, the commis- 
sion of any of the ofleiiees lu the above li^^t ; and if he 
cannot otherwise prevent the commission of the offence, he 
may arrest the would-be offender. He may also interpose 
(though here he is not authorised to make a previoub and 
preventive arrest) to hinder any injury attempted to be com- 
mitted in his view to any public building, woik of ait, road, 
bridge, tank, well, or water channel, or to prevent the removal or 
injury of any public land mark, or buoy, or other maik used for 
navigation. Wlien any peisoii liable to arrebt is in any 
house or place to wliich after due demand ingress is refused 
by the person residing in or in charge of such house or 
place, and if there is reason to believe that the person would 
escape before a warrant could be piocured, the police-officer 
may make an entry and a search. Any person known or 
suspected to have committed any offence whatever, may he 
detained if he refuse on demand to give his name and 
residence, or if he give a name and residence which there 
is reason to believe false. Let us now see what are the 
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correepdndingf provisioAp of English law applicable to peace- 
officers and constables. 

First — A constable may without watrapt arrest any one 
for a breach of the peace committed in his presence. 

Second — He may arrest any one who commits or attempts 
^to commit a felony in his view ; or, 

Third , — Any person against whom a reasonable charge has 
been made, or a reasonable suspicion exists of his having 
committed a felony. • 

So far the Common Law goes, but the Statute Law has greatly 
increased the power of arrest without warrant; and now 
persons found committing offences against the Malicious 
Injuries Act, the Larceny Consolidation Act/’ the “ Act 
relating to Coinage Offences,” the Game Act,” &c., may 
be arrested. By the Metropolitan Police Act (10 Geo. iV* 
cap. 44, sec, 7.) it is lawful for any man belonging to the said 
Police Porce, during the tine of his being on duiy^ to apprehend 
“ all loose, idle, and disorderly persons, whom he shall find 
disturbing the public peace, or whom he shall have just cause to 
suspect of any evil designs, and all persons whom he shall find 
between sunset and the hour of light in the forenoon lying 
in any highway, yard, or other place, or loitering therein 
and not giving a satisfactory account of themselves.” By 
the Rural Police Act, 10 & 11 Yict. cap, 89, sec. 15, ^'any 
person found committing any offence punishable either upon 
indictment or as a misdemeanour upon summary conviction, 
by virtue of this or the special act, may be taken into custody 
without a warrant by any of the said constables,” 

It will thus appear that the power of arrest without war- 
rant, given to constables by the Common Law of England, was 
very nearly the same in its broad features as that conferred 
by the;, Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. As we have seen 
in a previous article, the division , of offences into felonies 
and mmiemeanoters does not obtain in India. The offences 
enumerated in the list appended to this article, are most 
undoubtedly a better selection for the prompt action of the 
police than those falling under the class of felonies, and the 
English system has been here well amended by the statutory 
provisions given above. Even now there is sojcne difference 
between the two lists of offences in India and England, 
for which the ordinary peace-officer may arrest witliout 
warrant, but the essential object of the two systems is 

* By a hgal fiction au Indian constable is supposed to be always 
on duty. 
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here the same, viz., to secure, without the chance of escape, 
those who commit serious crimes affecting the peace and 
welfare of the body politic. The Indian system is however 
ihore perfect than the English ones, upon the absurdities of 
which, arising from piecemeal legislation and the division of 
offences into felonies and misdemeanours, Mr. Stephen justly 
comments. 

Before proceeding to the next point in our subject, i^ 
is important to say a few words about the power of 
aiTest by private individuals. At English Common Law, 
a private person, if a felony be committed or a dangerous 
wound given in his presence, is not only justified in arresting, 
but is bound by law to arrest the felon. He may also arrest 
any man about to commit a felony, ot treason, or any act 
which manifestly endanger another's life, and detain him 
until the intent be presumed to have ceased. He may arrest 
a person upon sjiispicion of felony, but this he does at liis 
peril, for, if the person prove to be innocent, he will be 
guilty of a false imprisonment. So says Mr. Archbold, 
though Mr. Koscoe, quoting Foster, lays down that in cases 
oi suspicion of felony and in cases of offences less than felony, 
a private person has at Common Law no right to apprehend 
offenders. The point was raised on a recent occasion but 
not decided, as the case went off on other grounds. Any 
bystander may arrest an affrayer in the act, but he may 
not, after the affray is over. The owner of the pro- 
perty or his servant or any person authorized by him may 
arrest any one found in the act of committing an offence 
against the “ Malicious Injuries to Property Act, or against 
the Sections of th^ Metropolitan Police Act relating to pro- 
perty. A similar right obtains with respect to the offences recited 
in the above quoted Section of the Rural Police Act, the 
Game Act, &c. The Indian Code of Criminal Procedure is 
entirely silent on the subject of the right of arrest by private 
persons. The illustration to Section 79 of the Penal Code 
however, recognizes the existence of such a right and its 
legality. ^^A sees Z commit what appears to A to be a 
murder, A in the exercise, to the best of his judgment exerted 
in good faith, of the power which the law gives to all persons 
of apprehending murderers in the fact, seizes Z in order to 
bring him before' the proper authorities, &c.’^ Under Section 
8& of the Procedure Code however, every person is bound 
(under pain of punishment for refusing, see Section 187 of 
the Penal Code) to assist a Magistrate or police-officer, 

demanding his aid in the prevention of a breach of the peace, 
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or in ‘the suppression of a riot or aflfray, or in the taking of 
any other person whom such Magistrate or police-oiEcer is 
authorised to arrest/^ It is also the duty of every person^ 
who is aware of the commission of certain offences, to 
give information to the nearest police-officer, whenever 
he shall have reasoh to believe that, if such information be 
withheld, the person who committed the offence may not be 
brought to justice, or may have his escape facilitated. These 
offences are theft after preparation to cause death, robbery 
or attempt to commit robbery, dacoity or . preparation or 
^ assembling to comfnit dacoity, arson and house breaking, 
or house trespass in certain aggravated forms. It is strange 
that murder has not been included in the list, and that 
private individuals in general ar6 not required to give infor- 
mation of the commission of this offence, though landholders 
or zemindars are required to do so on pain of fine, by one 
of the old Regulations still unrepealed. We may here remark 
that though a hue and cry is mentioned, as we Lave seen 
in Section 100 of the Criminal Procedure Code, there is no 
provision for the manner in which it is to be raised or 
conducted. 

Section 110 of the Code is as follows : — '^When offence 

“ is committed in the presence of a Magistrate, such Magis- 
“ trate may order any person to arrest the offender, and may 
thereupon commit him to custody or, if the offence is bailable, 
may admit him to bail. This seems to go beyond the 
Common Law of England, under which, according to Hale, 
a Justice of the Peace may apprehend or cause to be appre- 
hended, by a verbal order merely, any pei*son committing a 
felony or breach of the peace in bis prestjjice. The Indian 
Magistrate, like the English Justice, must however issue his 
warrant to arrest for an offence committed out of his view. 

We now proceed tp notice the powers which may be 
exercised by an officer in diarge of a police station in 
making the preliminary enquiry in the case of those offences, 
in respect of which he is authorised to act. And let it be 
borne in mind that in this respect there is an entire innova- 
tion on the law of England, though the procedure is based 
upon what has always been the practice in India, The state 
of things in England is thus depicted by Mr. Stephen : 

The law, as it now stands, makes no special provision 
'^either for tlie detection or the apprehension of criminals. 
“ It permits any one to take upon himself that office whether 
“or not he is aggrieved by the crime, and it authorises and 
“ in some cases requires particular puldic bodies, such as the 
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corporations of particular towns and the Quarter Sessions for 
‘^counties, to maintain at the. public expense a Police Force 
"lor the purpose of exercising this right ; but speaking broadly, 
policemen as suck can do nothing which private persons cannot 
do. They have no special facilities for carrying on any of 
the enquiries comprised in the (French) process of instruc- 
tion, nor is there any public officer, who is bound b)'' hij 
"public duty, as distinguished fro^m his private duty to hi 
" individual employers, to set such enquiries on foot. How 
different is the system in India ! When the officer in charge 
of a police station receives information of the commission of 
an offence in respect of which he has jurisdiction, it is his dutg 
to proceed to the spot and hold a preliminary enquiry; he 
may give an order in writing to any of his subordinates to 
arrest any one, whom he may himself arrest; he may make 
a search himself or may issue a search-warrant to any cf his 
subordinates ; he may by an order in writing require the 
attendance before himself of any one within the limits of 
his station, who appears to be acquainted with the facts and 
circumstances of the case, though there is nothing in the 
law to show that such person is bound to answer questions 
put to him ; he may arrest the accused party; he has a discretion 
as to admitting him to bail or not; and, if he conceive the offence 
made out, he may forward the accused person to the Magistrate, 
and enforce the attendance of prosecutors * and witnesses before 
this officer : all his proceedings are, of course, subject to the 
orders of the District Superintendent of Police and of the 
Magistrate of the district. To prevent him from abusing 
his authorit}'-, he is prohibited from receiving or recording 
any confession oft guilt, except for his own information ; he is 
not allowed to detain an accused person in custody longer 
than twenty-four hours without forwarding him to the Magis- 
trate ; he is to keep and forward a daily record of his proceed- 
ings while investigating a case, and this diary may be used 
as evidence against him ; he is to furnish a final report and 

It is important to notice with reference to our remarks made above 
on the word i'nformaiion,'*' that Sections 136, 144, 158, and lo9, — all 
presuppose a person to act as prosecutor before the police can proceed to 
make a preliminar}’ enquiry. Section 24 of th6^ Police Act ol^ 1861) 
provides for a police-officer laying an information before a Magistrate. 
Was this meant to meet a case where there was no private individual 
to act as prosecutor ?—Certain it is, that the word “ information in 
Section 135 has in practice received the meaning we have given it, and 
a police-officer, who waited to investigate a case of murder or dacoity, 
till a prosecutor turned up, would have the Db^trlct Superintendent, 
Magistrate, and Commissioner down upon him. 
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to transmit any weapon or article which it may be necessary 
to produce in evidence, but he is prohibited from expressing 
any opinion as to the guilt of the accused; he must report 
all arrests and to ensure his doing so he is not allowed 
to release any person once arrested unconditionally, that is^ 
except on bail, or on his own recognizances, or under the special 
order of the Magistrate. He may release an arrested person, 
against whom a primd facie case has not been made out, 
on bail or on his own recognizances, whether the offence 
for which he was arrested be bailable or non-hailable under the 
^Code, If however, there appear reasonable ground for believing 
that he has been guilty of the offence imputed to him, and this 
offence be non -bailable under the Code, then bail must not be 
taken, though in all other cases bail for aj^pearance before the 
Magistrate is allowable. A list of non-bailable offences under 
tlie Code will be found in the appendix, which will enable the 
reader to judge for himself of the discretion vested in the police- 
officer. The law, as we think, designedly contains no directions 
as to the period of the preliminary enquiry, at which the arrest 
should be made. In India, where escape is not often attempted, 
and is, except on the borders of Ib-itish territory, seldom 
possible in simple village communities, the police-officer should 
not, as he frequently does, commence proceedings by arresting 
the accused. The occurrence of false cases tpo makes it advis- 
able that the person cha.ged should not be at once taken 
into custody, for in India, to use tlie language of Baron 
Parke, people often choose to settle private disptites hy giving 
others into custody. 

The officer in charge of a ])olice station is also tl)e 
Coroner ^within the lifnits his station.^ On receiving 
notice or information of the unnatural or sudden death of 
any person, he is immediately to give intimation to the 
nearest Magistrate, and to proceed to the place where the 
body of such deceased person is, and 1:herG, in the presence 
of two or more respectable inhabitants of tlfe neighbourhood, 
to make enquiry and report the apparent cause of death, 
describing any mark of violence, which may be found on 
the body, and stating in what manner or by what weapon 
or instrument such mark appears to have been inflicted. The 
report is to be signed by the police-officer and the other 
persons, or so many of them as shall concur therein, and 
must be forthwith forwarded to the Magistrate. When there 
is any doubt as to the cause of death, the police-officer 
is to forward the body with a view to its being examined 
by the CfVil Surgeon, if the state of the weather and 
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distance will admit of its being so" forwarded without risk 
of putrefaction on the road. In the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, where the ancient village system has preserved 
much of its integrity, it is the duly of the head of the 
village to make the enquiry and send in the report. For 
those who have never been in India, it may be necessary 
to add a few explanations to the above provisions, whi^ 
may appear somewhat unintelligible to people living H 
a country where a medical man can always be had at a 
few hours’ notice, and where putrefaction is a work of^ 
days. In an Indian zillah or district there is generally 
but a single European Civil Surgeon, who resides at the 
head quarters of the district which is usually in a central 
position, but may be SO, 40, 50, or 60 miles from other parts 
of the district. In a country, where means of locomotion 
are seldom generally available, often without roads and inter- 
sected with rivers unbridged and swollen betimes with the 
rains, we have known it take three days, using all practical 
despatch, to send a corpse sixty miles \ and in a climate 
where Europeans have to bury their dead within the 
twenty-four hours, a post mortem is impossible after three 
days. Native doctors, trained in the European system of 
medicine and surgery, are stationed at head quarters to 
assist the European Civil Surgeon, and sometimes one of 
these native functionaries is located at an out-post or sub- 
division of the district, but they are seldom possessed of 
the requisite skill to make an effective post mortem examina- 
tion of a dead body, while private practitioners there are 
none. The hohiraj or native hakim knows nothing of surgery, 
and his medicai treatment consists of charms ancUsimples. 

In judging of the comparative merits of the Indian and 
English systems for the detection and apprehension of criminals, 
it must be remembered, that in England the whole popu- 
lation, as well as those immediately concerned, are active in the 
matter, while in India, in consequence of the former practices 
of an underpaid and corrupt police and the delays in the 
administration of justice, necessitating an absence of weeks 
and sometimes of mouths on the part of witnesses who 
had to go to the Sudder Station or .Head-Quarters, no 
man voluntarily admitted knowing anything of an offence 
committed in his presence. Men did not willingly perform 
a public duly, which compelled them to leave their home- 
steads and find sustenance for themselves, while they 
lingered about the district courts, miles away^from their 
villages, wearily waiting .with a hundred others for their 
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cases to come on, their land meantime unploughed or unsown, 
or their crops, which were to satisfy the demands of their 
urgent creditors and feed them for the coming year, 
depending upon the tender mercies of the neighbours to be 
gathered. Men. of greater respectability again shunned the 
disgrace (for such it was esteemed) of having to appear 
personally in courts, permeated with an atmosphere of perjury 
and forgery. And thus, while all shunned the performance 
of this public duty, none cared to disclose to the police 
that which might impose upon them its* performance. 
Those again, who suffered from the crime were often 
unwilling to bring down upon them the thirsty myrmidons 
of the law, and a man, who had lost twenty rupees' 
worth of property by theft, did not care to throw away 
double or treble this sum on the doubtful chance of recover- 
ing his loss. We cannot yet say like the Mock Doctor 
to Geronte ^ Eons avons change ioni cela ; ' but we have 
done much to effect the change, and we must leave it to 
time to do the rest. Meanwhile, any system for the 

detection of crime that depended only on the public spirit 
of the Indian population, would he a lamentable failure. 
In l^rance, however, where a very different civilization 
prevails, we shall hereafter sec that a system even now 
exists which has mucli in common with that of India, a 

system founded on the following principle embodied in the 
iirst article of thelCode d^Instructiou Crimiiielie, vh., L' Action 
pour I’applioation des peines n'appartient qu'aux fouction- 
naires aux quels elle est confiee par la loi." 

We now come to the proceedings before the minor criminal 
authorities, whether 1st of a final nature,* or ^nd with a 
view to making over the accused for trial to a higher 

tribunal. It will he convenient here to see first, what 

are the criminal tribunals in England and India, and what 
are their powers. 

In England, then, there are the following : — 

I. The High Court of Parliament, before which great 
offenders, whether lords or commons, are tried on impeach*- 
meuL Before this tribunal the commons, i. e,, the people 
appear as accusers of those who infringe their rights and 
commit crimes beyond the reach of the ordinary Magistrate. 
There is no corresponding institution in India, though, as 
in the case of Warren Hastings, an offender may be 
impeached at home in England for acts committed in India. 

II. The Court of the Lord High Steward for the trial 
of peers indicted fur treason or felony. There is notlxing 
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similar in India, Nor would the highest rajah he exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, or entitled to 
any but the ordinary panel of jurors in those districts where 
trial by jury has been introduced. He might be tried by a 
jury of hie countrymen, but it would not be a jury of his 
peers. 

III. The Court of ' Queen^s Bench has cognizance of al^ 
criminal cases, from high treasoi^ down to the most triviaP 
misdemeanour or breach of the peace. * , 

IV. Tlie Central Crminal Court established in 1834, which ^ 
is the chief criminal court for the trial of all offences com- 
mitted within the city of London and county of Middlesex 
and certain portions of Essex, Kent, and Surrey. The entire 
criminal jurisdiction I'ornierly belonging to the Court of 
.Admiralty is now also exercised by this court. 

V. The Courts of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery at the Assizes, the great ambulatory criminal courts 
of England, for administering the general criminal law 
throughout the land in all those cases, deemed of too serious ' 
a nature to be disposed of by the inferior or local tribunals. 

VI. Sessions of the Peace, i. <?., sittings of the Justices, 
which are of four kinds, vis.^ 1.?^, Petty Sessions ; 2nd, Special 
Sessions ; 3rd, General Sessions, and 4}th, General Quarter 
Sessions. 

1^^. Petty Sessions consist of meetings ^of two or more 
Justices held fur various purposes, but more especially for 
bailing or committing persons accused of felonies or misde- 
meanours. 

2nd. Special Sessions are held by Justices for the exercise 
of some particular’ branch of their authority, and after notice 
given to the other Justices. They are held, for examjde, for 
appointing overseers for the poor, for licensing ale-houses, &c. 

3rd. A General Sessions of the peace is a court of record, 
holden before two or mce Justices, whereof one is of the 
quorum, i. e., by the words of his commission authorized to 
enquire into and determine felonies and other misdemeanours. 
The only description of these sessions now held is the following. 

Mh. The General Quarter Sessions, which have been 
recently regulated by the 5 and 6 Viet. cap. 68, entitled “ an 

Act to define the jurisdiction of Justices in general and 
"Quarter Sessions of the peace, under which Justices are 
prohibited from trying any person for treason, murder, 
or capital felony, or for any felony jiunishable on a first 
conviction with transportation for life or for misprision of 
treason, perjury, forgery, bigamy, libel, stealing documents, and 
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certain other offences. Subject to the above restrictions, 
the Court of Quarter Sessions has jurisdiction generally in 
respect of all offences' created and declared misdemeanours by 
Statutes passed since the institutions of the office of a Justice. 
Convictions and orders of ^Magistrates and many other matters 
are appealable to the Court of Quarter Sessions, and various 
questions respectii^ roads, &c., are cognizable tljereat. The 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Middlesex are held before 
an Assistant Judge. The (Quarter Sessions of boroughs are held 
l)efore Recorders, where, on the petition of the inhabitants, 
such a separate court has been established under the 5 and 
6 Will. IV. cap. 76. Where this separate court has *not 
been established, the county Justices exercise their juris- 
diction. Tlie London Sessions are held eight times a year 
before the Recorder sitting as an assessor to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, but only misdemeanours are in general tried 
here, felonies and other important crimes being tried before 
the Central Criminal Court. 

Justices of the Pccace sitting in Petty Sessions, have by 
a variety of Statutes a summmarg jtirudiciion to try and 
dispose of certain minor offences without the intervention 
of a jury. In many instances they have a discretionary 
power cither to exercise this jurisdiction or to commit the 
accused lor trial before either the Quarter Sessions or the 
Assizes ; and in some cases the accused person has the option of 
declining to be tried by a jury, and consenting to be dealt with 
by a Magistrate or Magistrates summarily. N# similar pro- 
vision to this latter exists in India. This summary juris- 
diction of tlie Magistracy has of late years been considerably 
extended at home. Unless expressly givw by the Statute 
there is no appeal; but the conviction may always be 
removed into the Court of Queens Bench by writ of 
certwari. Petty Sessions arc held before two or more Justices, 
but by certain local Acta stipendiary and police Magistrates 
in the metropolis and other places are authorized to exercise 
individually all the authority of two Justices. 

Having given what must be of necessity a very scanty 
outline of the criminal courts in England, we shall now 
enumerate the criminal tribunals in India, and in doing so 
siiall venture on a few points of comparison between the 
similar institutions in both countries. 

I. The High Courts established at the Presidency Towns 
and in the North-West Provinces have h two-fold jurisdiction, 
viz,^ original and appellate. The original jurisdiction is again 
ordinary and extraordinary. The Calcutta High Court in 
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the exercise of its ordinary original criminal jurisdiction, trie# 
all persons for offences oommitted within the local limits of 
its ordinary original civil jurisdiction, which are conterminous 
or nearly so with the limits of the town of Calcutta. It 
moreover tries European British-born subjects (who are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the courts in the interior, except 
for petty assaults) for all offences committed* within the ^jortion^ 
of the Bengal Presidency, not included within the limits ot\ 
the criminal jurisdiction of any other High Court. In the 
exercise of its £xlraordma^y criminal jurisdiction, it can try 
all persons residing in places within the jurisdiction of any 
courti subordinate to it, on charges preferred by the Advocate- 
General, or by any Magistrate, or other officer specially 
empowered by Government. The High Courts of Bombay and 
Madras exercise an ordinary criminal jurisdiction similar to 
that of the Calcutta High Court. But the Court of the 
North-West Provinces has no ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
ovet all persons residing within certain local limits similar 
to those of the Presidency Towns, though it has such ordinary 
jurisdiction over British-born subjects resident within the 
North-West Provinces. There is no appeal as of right from 
any of the High Courts exercising original criminal juris- 
diction. But, with the previous permission of any High Court, 
when such High Court considers the case a fit one for appeal, 
and subject to such conditions as it may require, an 

appeal may be made to the Privy Council. At the trial of 
any case the* Judge may however reserve any point or points 
of law for the opinion of the High Court, which has power 
to determine such points, and thus discharges functions 
similar to those of the Court of Criminal Appeal, established 
by the 11 and 13 Viet. cap. 78, The High Courts at the 
Presidency Towns in this way perform duties similar to those 
of the Central Criminal Court in London, and like this latter 
Court also they possess an Admiralty criminal jurisdiction. 
We may here remark that there is no court in the 
Presidency Towns corresponding to the Quarter Sessions held 
before the Recorder, the entire criminal jurisdiction being 
divided between the High Court sitting in the person of a 
S?igle Judge for criminal trials and the police Magistrates, 
who are however vested with , higher powers than those 
possessed by similar functionaries at home. The stipendiary 
police Magistrates are occasionally assisted by Honorary 
Justices of the Peace, one of whom, is empowered by Act 
IV. of i835 to exercise in Calcutta the powers ordinarily 
exercised at home by two or more Justices. Act JX of 1849 
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contains similar provfeions for Madras, and Act XXXIL of „ 
1838, for Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. 

The High Court on its <Ljppellate side exercises a complete 
control and superintendence over all criminal courts and 
authorities in the Mofussil, Broadly speaking, its functions 
in this respect are similar to those of the Court of Queen's 
Bench in England, though its procedure is different. And, 
as the same Judge may ope day sit in the Central Criminal 
Court, and the next day in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
so the same Judge may to-day hold criminal sessions in 
Calcutta, and may to-morrow sit on the appellate side of 
the High Court to revise the proceedings of a criminal 
court in the Mofussil. The High Courts on their appellate 
side sit — 

l^i! — As Courts of Appeal. 

%nd — As Courts of Reference. 

— As Courts of Revision. 

1^^ — Any person convicted on a trial before a Court of 
Session (see post) can appeal to the High Court on matters 
of law only, if the trial was by jury; but on matters both 
of law and fact, if the trial was before a Judge assisted 
by Assessors. The appeal must be made within sixty days, 
and the Appellate Court has the fullest powers to do 
what justice requires. The Calcutta High Court recently 
held that sitting to hear an appeal in a case tried by 

jury, it had power to set aside the verdict for an insuffi- 

cient or defeofive summing up of the evidence, and to 
order a new trial. The case of R. v, Sqaife (17 Q. B. 
23S) is the only inst ance of .a similar decision under English 
law, and it is said that this case was without a precedent, 
and it has not therefore been followed. The working of 

the criminal appellate jurisdiction of the High Courts 
would supply a, strong argument to the advocates for 
introducing a similar procedure into the criminal law of Eng- 
land, who have been recently so scandalized by Toomer^s 
case at home, which has been justly commented upon by 

the journal^! and by the professsion. 

'ind . — ^To a High Court as a Court of Reference, every 
capital sentence passed by a Sessions Judge must be sub- 
mitted before being carried into execution j and the higher 
tribunal has full power to confirm the sentence or pass any 
other sentence warranted by law, or annul the conviction 
and order a new trial on the same or an amended charge ; and, 
when the trial has been held with the aid of ^ Asse^ors, to 
acquit the accused person. Further enquiry may be directed, 
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and additional evidence taken in the latter case^ where such 
a course seems expedient for the ends of justice,. 

ird , — As a Court of Eevisioti a High Court is vested with 
powers unknown to English law, yet very necessary for the 
ends of justice in a country where men are promoted to 
the Mofussil Bench by the mere force of seniority in an 
exclusive service, and without regard to judicial capabilities 
or qualificarions ; where every civil so'vant is expected to be 
a lawyer, and in the discharge of onerous executive duties to 
be able to acquire that judicial training and experience, and 
balance of mind and temper, which are essential requisites 
to enable even a lawyer to fill a seat on the Bench, with 
satisfaction to himself and justice to the public; where too, 
failure in the executive department is, or, at least, was not 
unfrequently rewarded with judicial promotion, it being held 
better that the private interests of individuals, rather than 
the public interests of the State or of the revenue, should 
suffer from incompetence. Where an illegal sentence has 
been passed by a Court of Session, the High Court 
on revision has power to annul the sentence and pass a 
new one. Where there appears to have been error in the 
decision of the Court of Session on a point of law, 
the higher tribunal may determine such point of^law, and 
having done so pass such order as seems right. It may also 
call for and examine the record of any case tried by a Court 
of Session, in order to satisfy itself of tlie legalitt/ m propriety 
of any order passed, and as to the regularity^ of the proceed- 
ings. If the sentence passed appear too severe, any mitigated 
sentence warranled by law, may be passed instead. If the 
sentence or ordeii is"’ 'contrary to law, it may be reversed : 
and jsuch judgment, sentence or order passed as may seem 
right; or the court may order a new trial. The Court of 
Revision acts in the above, mo and no one can claim 

its interference as a matter^ of right. It may also, on the 
report of a Court of Session or of a Magistrate, call for any 
criminal record of any subordinate criminal court, and if 
there has been error in law, it may decide the point of law, 
and then pass any order that may appear correct. By a 
careful exercise of the large powers entrusted to them as 
Courts of Revision, the High Courts in the three Presidencies 
have in the few short years, that have elapsed since their 
establishment, effected a radifcal improvement in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the Mofussil of India, and we 
doubt not that the recently established High Court of the 
North-West Provinces will speedily effedfe a similar change 
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within its jurisdiction under the guidance of its able and 
experienced Chief Justice. 

By the Act (Xlll. of 1866) which abolished* grand juries in 
the Presidency Towns, provision was made for the Judges of the 
High Courts going on circuit in the interior, and there exer- 
cising at fixed places and times, under a commission granted 
by the Governor-General-in-Council, all or any of the powers 
vested in such High Courts, This portion of the law has 
not yet been put into practical operation ; but when it is, 
we shall see ambulatory courts in tJie Mofussil exercising 
powers similar to those now exercised in England by the 
Judges on circuit under their five commissions of Aissize, 
of Nid Frius, of tlie Peace, of Oyer and Terminer, and of 
General Gaol Delivery, — all the authority of which or sorae- 
Ihiiig similar will doubtless be included in the single 
commission of the future Indian Judges of Assize, In order 
to transact the immense amount of business arising in a 
countiy so vast in extent compared with England, the Act 
provides for associating with the Judges of the High Court 


* A siinilar fate would secern to await these institutions in England 
ere lou", if we are to judge from the proceedings *of the grand jury 
at the Midd^eex Sessions in August last, — viz : — 

The foreman of the grand jury, upon their entrance into court with 
the last batch of bills of indiotiaent, handed to the court the following 
presentment, which Mr. Francis (the deputy clerk of the peace) read: 

“^Grand Jury-ioom, Sessions-house, August, 

To the Court, — We, the grand jury assembled at the Sessions-house, 
“ Clerlcenwcll, the 22iid day of August, ISGO, do hereby revspeotliilly present 
“ that in ihoir opinion the office they have now beeen called upon to occupy 
“ is of 7W manner of use^ and ought as spredilg as possible to he abolished. 

“ They consider the presentation of indictments bPfore them to involve 
“ a relleetiou upon the decision of the magistrates who have committed the 
prisoners for trial, and who have had the advantages in the hearing of 
“ each case of the legal assistiiiice engagedby both oJ’ the parties conoerned; 
“ also that their attendance on these occasions involves a seviou:> incon- 
“ venience and interruption to business, to meet which they are often 
quite unable to make provision — and they do not think the ends of justice 
** in any way promoted by the continuance of the system. 

“ They therefore beg respectfully to express their hope that steps may 
be speedily taken to abolish altogether the said office. 

" Signed, on behalf of the grand jury, 

** Charles Ballance,^ Foreman/' 

That gentlemen liable to serve on the grand jury would gladly be 
relieved of the task might well be inferred from this and from the case 
of the man Mayliew brought up for' perjury, who seems to have earned a 
livelihood by making false affidavits to excuse persons summoned to sit 
on the grand jury. The matter-of-form way, hi which the duties of the 
office are pexformed, was lately instanced by a man being tried and convicted 
and sentenced on a bill which the grand jury had ignorsd ! ! 

R 
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an Asaociate Judge, who may be a Barrister-at-Iaw of not 
less than five yeaiV standing, or any Sessions Judge. The 
Associate Judge may sit with the High Court Judge, in 
which case the latter shall preside ; or by liimself when so directed 
for the trial of persons, who are not European British-born 
subjects. The appointment of an Associate Judge is a most 
useful provision for securing on a single- Bench that unio^ 
of legal ability and practical experience of the country, tdi 
obtain which in a single individual has been the aim of 
years of judicial reform in India.^ To this union, already 
secured on the High Court Benches by the Act for the establish- 
ment of these Courts and b}^ tiieir respective Charters, must be 
attributed much of tlie success, which has hitherto attended the 
working of these institutions ; and according as this union 
is perfected in the individual, as well as in the institution, 
w^e may expect to find still greater progress made towards 
an administration of criminal justice, which will stand second 
to none in the world. Improved means of communication, 
including more especially the extension of railways, will at 
no distant date render feasible a system of circuits in India, 
which were formerly impossible in a country where rivers 
were unbridged and roads unmade, and where the immense 
distances to be travelled together with the insnpe|al)le diffi- 
culties of climate, would peremptorily have forbidden aspirants 
after legal fame to ride the circuit,^* as so many of the 
great architects of the English system of jurisprudence were 
wont to do in their day. 

II. The Conrt of Session is the highest tribunal out of 
the Presidency Towns, which is vested with original criminal 
jurisdiction. This^ court can try all persons resident within 
its jurisdiction, except European British -born subjects, and 
can direct the following punishments : — w., death, subject, as 
we have seen, to confirmation by the High Court; trans- 
portation ; imprisonment fi'r a period not exceeding fourteen 
years, including such solitary confinement as is authorized by 
law; fine to an unlimited auioiint ; or both Iransportation and 
fine, or both imprisonment and fine ; also forfeiture and 
whipping, where provided by law. Before this court are 
tried all cases committed by the Magistrates, and it may 
be termed the only Superior Court of original jurisdiction 
in the Mofussil, until the Judges of the High Court go on 
circuit under the provisions of the Act already mentioned. A 
more extended notice of the proceedings before the Court 
of Session will be found under the third head of this 
article, before corning to which it will be necessary to consider 
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the proceedings before the subordinate or minor crimimd 
authorities, which stand next in ascending order to measures 
for the apprehension of offenders and the detection of. crimes ; 
and the consideration of which lia$ been postponed by^the above 
digression, intended to enable the reader to understand more 
clearly what follows by his having lirst had a bird's eye-view 
of the whole of the criminal systems of the two countries. 

Zrd — Next below the Court of Session come the Magistrates, 
who are of three grades,"^ all of which we comprise in the 
term ^^subordinate or minor criminal authorities.” In the first 
grade are included Magistrates of districts and otlier officers 
authorized to exercise the full potoers of a Magistrate^ which 
warrant the officer vested therewith to stmtenee to two 
years’ imprisonment, including such solitary confinement as is 
authorized by la\v, or to fine not exceeding one thousand 
rupees, or to both fine and imprisonment ; and also to whip, 
ping in certain cases. The second grade consists of subordinate 
Magistrates of the first class , wiio can sentence to imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, or fine not exceeding two hundred 
rupees, or to both fine and imprisonment where provided by law i 
and also to whipping in certain cases. The third grade consists 
of subordinate Magistrates of the second class, w ho can sentence 
to imprisonment not exceeding one month, or fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees or both, where provided by law. The Code lays down 
by what court or officer every offence is triable ; and the 
above is only tlic scale of sentences, which may be i)assed 
by the amliorilies, by which each offence is cognizable. 

The dibtinotion between a Magistrate of a district” and 
''an officer vested with the full pow-ers of a Magistrate” 
lies in the following points. First — The* former has direct 
executive authority over the police of the district, none of 
wdiicli can be exercised by the latter, who is lut aiitlnn'ized 
to interfere with the jiolice, Second — The Magistrate of the 
district sitting as a judicial authority is a court of appeal 
from the decision of. the subordinate Magistrates of the first 
and second class. Any officer exercising the full powei's 
of a Magistrate may liow'ever be invested by Government with 
this appellate authority. This is a useful provision tor reliev- 
ing the District Magistrate, who in his other capacities ha's 
so many duties to perform ; and it is a politic provision for 
separating judicial from executive functions, where the services 
of a second officer are available. It is difficult to understand 
why it has not been put in practice as yet in a single 
instance. Third — As a judicial authority the Magistrate of 
the district may call for the records of Subordinate courts 
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to satisfy himself of the legality of their orders and of the 
regularity of their proceedings, aiid^ if he find them contrary 
to law, may refer them for the orders of the High Court. 
The same* remark applies to this power as to the exercise of 
direct appellate jurisdiction, and this duty also would bo more 
efficiently and usefully performed by an officer who discharged 
only judicial functions, and whose time was not taken up witt 
executive duties. Fourth — When a subordinate Magistrate tries* 
case, in which hehas jiiYud%ction^\i\x\i Considers that a more severe 
punishment is required than he is competent to inflict, he may 
submit his proceedings tp the Magistrate to whom he is 
subordinate, who may pass a suitable sentence. A similar 
remark to what has been above made, is applicable to this 
third braiicli of the exercise of appellate jurisdiction. Fifth — 
The Magistrate of the district may, without any complaint 
being made, take cognizance of offences and institute p -o- 
ccedings. An officer exercising the full powers cf a Magis- 
trate is not vested by law with a similar authority, nnh^ss 
he be in separate charge of a division of a district, in which 
case, he or even a subordinate Magistrate is so empowered. 
This is a most useful ministerial or executive prerogative, and 
may be well contrasted with the state of English law, 
as explained by Sir Eredcrick Roe, Chief Magistrate at liow 
Street, to the Criminal Law Commissioners of 18S7, viz, : — A 
Magistrate at present, with the most active mind and best 
intentions, dares not act without a complaint on oatli is 
" made before him, and some person charged. Although a most 
atrocious crime may have been committed, he cannot initiate 
any proceeding. We may notice here that perjury and forgery, 
in their several ramifications, require for their prosecution the 
previous sanction of the court in which they have been 
committed or discovered, and are therefore exceptions to the 
above rule. So also are offences falling under the head of 
contempts of the lawful authority of a court or public servant ; 
similarly prosecutions for ofiences against the State or for 
misfeazance in the judicial office, &c., require the previous sanc- 
tion of Government. The reader will doubtless be able to 
recall to mind similar provisions of English law. 

In their ordinary original judicial capacities, the Magistrate 
of the district**^ and the ^'officer exercising the full powers 
of a Magistrate stand on an equal fooling, and from the 
decisions of both, as judicial authorities, an appeal lies to 
the Court of Session, unless the sentence passed do not exceed 
one month^s* imprisonment, or a fine of fifty rupees (£5), in 
;vrhich case there is no appeal. 
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Officers exercising the full powers of a Magistrate, whether 
in their capacity of District Magistrate or otherwise, are then, 
in the descending scale, the next judicial authorities to the' 
Court of Session. They have final jurisdiction in respect of 
the great majority of offences, always bearing in mind that 
their sentences, like those of every criminal court in the 
Mofussil, can be appealed against. The qffenees, which they 
cannot try, and which are reserved exclusively for the Court 
of Session, are, generally 'speaking, 'the following : — OSences 
against the State, the more serious offences. relating to the 
Army and Navy, perjury, forgery, offences connected with 
coin and Government stamps,"* offences affecting human life, 
kidnapping, abduction, slavery, rape, unnatural offences, adul- 
tery, bigamy, &c. In respect of many otlier offences, the 
Magistrate has a concurrent jurisdiction with the Court of 
Session, and a committal to this latter tribunal is only proper 
when a punishment is required more severe than the Magis- 
trate is competent to inflict. Whether, then, we look to the 
large number of offences, in respect of wliich he has juris- 
diction, or to the punislnnents, whicl) he is by law competent 
to inflict, tlie oUicer exercising the full powers of a Magistrate 
is a very important judicial anthority ; and for the correct 
discharge of his functions he ought to possess a good know- 
ledge of criminal law, and of the principles of evidence. 

There is one kind of Magistrate in the Mofussil, (we speak 
of the Bengal Presidency) who seems to be an anomaly in 
the present state of the criminal law. We speak of a 
“ Joint Maghtrate’^ The office and designation of this 
otiicer appear to have had their origin in a Regulation (XVI.) 
passed so far back as 1810. The preamble of that Regu- 
lation states that the Zillah and City Judges, under the 
rules then iji force, held also the office of Zillah or City 
Magistrate, but that it was fouqd expedient (probably from 
press of work) to appoint in many places a distinct officer 
to the post of Magistrate ) also that it had appeared advisable 
to vest the Magistrates of certain Zillahs with concurrent 
authority in contiguous or other jurisdictions as Joint 
Magistrates, The Regulation then goes on to enact, that 
when a cTistincb officer, not being the City or Zillah Civil 
Judge, was appointed to the post of City or Zillah Magistrate, 
the Judge might also be authorized to exercise a coucurreni 
jurisdiction as a Joint Magistrate \ and also that, when it 
seemed advisable, one Zillah or City Magistrate might be 
vested with concurrent authority in any contiguous or other 
jurisdiction. The old Superintendents of Police for the 
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divisions of Calcutta^ , Dacca, Moorsliedabad, Patna, Benares, and 
Bareilly, could, under the same Regulation, be vested with 
concurrent jurisdiction as Joint Magistrates. Now from the 
preamble and the wliole teuour of tliis Regulation it will be 
evident that, under its provisions the following persons only 
could be appointed Joinc Magistrates, : — 

— City and Zillah Civil Judges. ^ 

2tid — The old Superintendents of Police. * 

3r^ — City and Zillah Magistrates *by vesting them with con- 
current authority in contiguous or other jurisdictions. 

To the first it is now totally inapplicable. The second have 
been abolished ; and with resp^ect to the third, the law has 
not yet been repealed, and under its provisions, most undoubt- 
edly, the Magistrate of one district could be vested with a 
concurrent jurisdiction in a contiguous district, as a Joint 
Magistrate; but then, we conceive, his jurisdicliou would extend 
to the police also. Tlie old Regulation does not authorize 
any separate individual, liolding none of the three posts, to 
be appointed to exercise concurrent authority as a Joint 
Magistrate, Let us now see what is understood and implied 
by this designation at the present day. First of all it means 
a civil servant, who occupies a certain grade in the service, 
carrying with it a certain fixed salary. He may he and often 
is employed at other duties, in the discharge of wliich no 
magisterial functions are required or exercised. The Joint Magis^ 
trade of a district is understood to mean an officer exercising 
the full powers of a Magistrate, as we have defined and explained 
this term above. For, it has been ruled, that he has no 
authority to interiere with the police administration, and 
the Code of Criijiinal Procedure does not mention any such 
authority as a Joint Magistrate, We say understood to 
mean,^^ for there is no Law, Act, or Regulation, that we are 
aware of, that gives this ^meaning to the term, and we 
believe that to gazette or appoint a man a Joint Magisirate^^ 
confers upon him no more legal authority than would be 
conferred by gazetting a man an "Assistant Magistrate, 
a term created by the same old Regulation, and like the 
other term afterwards used to denote a civil servant of a 
certain grade, hut dropped as the title of a judicial oflGcer, 
since the introduction of the new Code. Tlie term " Joint 
Magistrate should be similarly laid aside, and civil servants 
should be denominated by some proper distinctive epithets 
having especial reference to their grade and fixed salary, their 
official designations being distinct and appropriate to the 
executive or judicial parts held by them. Instead of officers 
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beini? gazetted as Joint Magistrates or to officiate as Joint 
Magistrates, when it is intended that they should exercise 
judicial powers, they should be simply invested with the full 
powers of a Magistrate as defined in tjje Code. 

The procedure in trials before a Magistrate of any grade 
is twofold. We shall characterise this twofold procedure as 
Regular and Summary. Under what procedure an offence 
must be tried depends upon whether it is punishable under 
the Penal Code with imprisonment for a period exceeding or not 
exceeding six months. There are however some offences punisli- 
alde with fine only, and what procedure is applicable to the 
trial of these, the law saith not. If the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment not exceeding six months, the Summary 
Procedure is applicable; hut if the imprisonment may exceed 
six months, tlie Regular Procedure must be followed. 

Tinder tlie Regular Procedure in cases other than those 
sent in by the police, a Magistrate, on a complaint being 
made, may issue his warrant for the arrest of the offender. 
The trial commences with the examination of the complainant, 
and* his witnesses in the presence of the accuscnl, who is per- 
mitted to cross-examine them either personally, or by rne^a 
of his counsel, or authorized agent. The. evidence is taken 
down ill the vernacular of the district, and the Magistrate 
makes moreover a inemoranduin of the substance of what each 
■witness deposes, whicli memorandum must be written and 
signed by the Magistrate with his own hand, and annexed 
to the record. The vernacular deposition must be read over 
to the witness, and a memorandum signed by the Magistrate 
must be attached to it, certifying tliat it was so read to him 
in a language which he understood, (namiiag the language) 
and that he admitted it to be correct. Tlie Code of Criminal 
Procedure does not require witnesses to sign their Repositions, 
though the Madras High Court have expressed an o[)inion, 
that tliey ought in all cases be asked to do so. Under tlie 11 
and 12 Viet. cap. 42, sec. 17, depositions taken by Justices are 
directed to be signed by the witnesses, as well as by the Magis- 
trates. It is competent to the Local Government to direct that 
in any district subordinate to it, the vernacular deposition 
be discontinued, and that the Magistrate take down the 
whole witnesses statement with his own hand in his own 
language, and the evidence so taken down, after being read over 
to the witness in the language of the latter, is to be signed by 
the Magistrate. This last -mentioned procedure has been now 
more than two years in practice in the tei'ritories under the 
Bengal Lieutenant Governorship, and it is creditable to the 
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linguistic proficiency of Europeans holding magisterial appoint- 
ments, that during this period no complaint has ever been made 
of any failure of justice or error arising out of tlie practice. 

Where, (as often happens in a country in which there are 
so many dialects as in India,) the evidence is given in a 
language not understood by the accused, it must be inter- 
preted to him in open court in a language which he is aJUe 
to understand. As a guide to the appellate court, ^e 
Magistrate is to record such remarlcs as be may think material, 
respecting the ^demganour of any witness while under exami- 
nation. * 

It is in the discretion of the Magistrate at any stage of 
the proceedings to summon and examine any person, whose 
evidence he may consider essential to the enquiry. The 
importance of this provision will be understood, wlieii it is 
remembered that there is no public prosecutor, and that noor 
and illiterate complainants, unassisted by legal advice, arc 
little able to present, their cases before a criminal court in 
the guise most likely to secure substantial justice. The Magis- 
trate may, from time to time at any stage of the enquiry, examine 
th% accused person, and put such qimtious to him as he man 
consider necessarg. ^ It is however, in the option of the accused 
person to answer such questions or not. No iiiHuence, by moans 
of any promise or threat, is to be used in order to induce 
the accused to make any disclosure; but if he, of his own 
accord, propose to confess the commission by liim of the 
offence of which he is accused, the Magistrate shall require 
him to give an account of the facts and circumstances in 
detailj and shall examine him thereupon in the same manner 
as if he were a ^vitiiess. But no oath or afErmation is to 
be administered to him. The propriety of this mode of 
receiving ^ confession will be best estimated by those who 
have studied the subject, and who know how frequently 
false confessions are made from divers causes, — mistake of 
fact or of law, the desire to stifle enquiry, weariness of life, 
shame, vanity, and the desire to benefit or to injure others.* 

A confession received under the above safeguards pro- 
vided by the Indian Code, might well be allowed all the 
conclusiveness that has b^en claimed for siiclx evidence by 
the warmest advocates for its reception and decisiveness. 

The examination of the accused person, including every ques^ 
iion put to him and every answer given hy him, is to be 
recorded in full and to he shown or read to him, and he is at 

* See the very excellent chapter on the subjcMjt of Confessions in 
Mr. Norton’s worh on Evidence. ^ . 
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liherty to explain or add to hie answers; and when the whole 
is made conformable to what he declares to he the truths the 
examination is attested by t^ signature of the Magistrate^ 
who must certify under his own hand that it was taken in 
his presence and in his hearing^ and contains accurately the 
whole of 'the statement made by the accused person. By the 
above excellent provisions, calculated to secure substantial 
justice by allowing ah accused pei-son to explain doubtful 
portions of his conduct, and to be silent or speak, as he 
pleases, leaving the court to draw the natural inferences from 
his conduct in either respect, the Indian Code of Criminal 
Procedure has cut the Gordian knot, which those could 
never untie to their own satisfaction, who had before them 
the state of things at , the present day in France, and who 
looked back to those pages in our own liistoiy, when 
the French fashion of interrogating the prisoner was in 
vogue In England, and when subservient attorneys * and 
sc'licitors-general used it with the worst effect to brow-beat 
an obnoxious accused, and secure a conviction for the Crown ; 
when too, such men as Jeffreys and Seroggs gat on the Bench, 
and pactised the arts which had raised them tliitlier in those 
days, when public and private liberty were assailed by the very 
ministers of justice, who ought to. have been her staunchest 
defenders. The provisions of the Indian Code, while respecting 
the maxim tenetur seipsam acc?isare^^ in this that the pri- 

soner is not compelled to speak, avoid at the same time turning 
this maxim against an innocent man, who cannot accuse 
himself liecause he is not guilty ; and whoso mouth Is closed 
under English Procedare, where he might indicate his ^ 
innocence to the satisfaction of an unbiassed court or jury. 
At the same time the extravagancies of the French system, 
which assumes an accused man guilty till he proves his 
innocence, a theory so revolting to the British feeling of fair 
play, such extravagancies as were witnessed on tlie trial 
of the Duke de Praslin t 1847, and of the Monk Le^otade,^ 
and in the affair of St. Cyr, § are rendered impossible. Since 
the introduction of tlie Code there has been a single 
instance of a misapplication of the law. ' An accused persoi j 
was treated as a recusant witness, and punished with 

* See the Dialogue between Bromley, the Solicitor-General, and the 
Duke of Norfolk on the trial of the latter. Lives of the ChanccU 
lors. II. p. 239-240. 

t See extract, at page 125 of Mr. Norton’s work on Evidence 
X See Mr. Stephen’s Work, p. 442, 
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imprisonment for refusing to answer a question. The High 
Court however quickly corrected such a plain misinterpretation 
of the Code. 

We have already remarked that all offences contained in 
the Indian Pena^l Code^ are by law declared bailable or non- 
bailable. In the case of a non-hailahle offence, the accused 
person must not be admitted to bail, if there appear reason- 
able ground for believing him guilty. When the evidence 
is not such as to raise a strong* presumption of his guilt, ' 
the Magistrate has a discretion to receive bail. Where a 
Magistrate refuses bail, the Court of Session may direct bail 
to be taken, with advertence undoubtedly to the same prin- 
ciples. This slightly differs from English practice, under 
which it is well established that the Court of Quocn^s liench 
can bail in all cases no matter how serious, the principle of the 
law, says Mr. Stephen, apparently being that bail should 
be . taken if the prisoner's appeaninee can be secured by it. ^ 

If it be necessary to adjourn the case, the Magistrate 
may do so by a written order ^ but no adjournment is 
to exceed jifteen days. We believe that this excellent 
provision of the law is not always acted up to, and 
that in consequence more persons are subject to an action 
for false imprisonment than are aware of their liability. 
Wc knew one instance in which a man was kept thi’ee 
months in jail without ever having been even once, wo 
believe, brought up, and we have known many instances 
of parties being detained on adjournments exceeding fifteen 
days. " . 

When the evidence of the complainant and of the wit- 
nesses for thew prosecution, and such examination of the 
accused person, as the Magistrate shall consider necessary, 
have been taken, the Magistrate, if he finds no offence 
proved against the accused, shall discharge him. If, on the 
other hand, he find an offence apparently proved against 
him, he is to prepare in writing a charge which states 
briefly in the language of the Penal Code the ofionce of 
which the prisoner is accused. All the technicalities of 
English law, which once so often facilitated the escape 
of undoubted criminals, ^ have been entirely banished from 
this form of an Indian indictment. The charge is read to 
the accused person who is asked whether he is guilty or 
has any defence to make. If he. make a defence he is 
allowed iJb call witnesses, and an adjournment may be made 


See R. V. McCartie, 11, 1. Com. Law Rep. 188. 
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for the purpose of securing their attendance. He may also 
recall and cross-examine the witnesses for the pivseeution, a 
privilege which is most important to the accused ■ after the 
pmch of the case has been ascertained by the above pre-‘ 
liminary proceedings. We may here remark that the law 
does not appear to contemplate any examination of the accused 
after the charge has been read to him, and he has been 
called upon to plead to jL It will be observed that the 
proceedings up to the preparation of the charge offer a 
strong similitude to oral pleadings, carried^on till the criminal 
issues in the case have been arrived at. The accused person 
has an opportunity of admitting certain facts, which then 
need not he proved, and of traversing all that tells against 
him or that he denies. The preparation of the charge is the 
fixing of the issues, and the defence then proceeds to prove all 
llic burden of proving which properly falls on that side. 
Under the English system, every material avermeltt in the 
indictment must be proved, because the prisoner can only 
pronounce the two words not guilty,^’ and witnesses are 
in consequence often called to prove what tlie prisoner 
is ready to admit. But under the Indian system this 
useless waste of time and money is saved, and the salient 
points of the case can be dealt with at once. After the 
defence has been closed, the code makes no express provision 
for counsel addressing the court, and the Magistrate proceeds 
at once to his finding, discharging in his individual capacity 
the functions of Judge and jury. In India, as in England, the 
sacred maxim prevails that no man can be twice tried or twice 
vexed for the same offence. An acquittal therefore, under a 
formal charge, would be a bar to a second t?ial for the same 
offence, but a discharge of the accused person at the close of the 
prciiininary proceedings and before a charge had been drawn 
up or pleaded to,* would not be a bar to fresh proceedings 
in respect of the same offence. By bearing this in mind, 
lailures of justice can be prevented by iiot ])uttirig a man 
on his trial against whom there is not ii sufliciont case, and 
all the advantages of the Sctffch verdict ^^Not Proven can 
be secured by a course of proceduri^, to which there can be 
no practical objections. 

We now come to the Summary mode of Procedure under 
which a summons issues ordinarily at first instead of u warrant. 
If, however, the accused do not appear in ans^r to the 

* So ruled by the Calcutta High Court. See I. Weekly Reporter 
Criminal Letters, page 11. 
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summons either at the first or at an adjourned hearing, a 
warrant will issue to enforce his attendance. On. the day 
fixed for trial, if the complainant do not attend, the Magistrate 
shall dismiss the complainant, unless lor some reason he shall 
think proper to adjourn the hearing. The law makes no 
provision for restoring to the file a complaint once dis- 
missed. Ordinarily spCaking, a complainant * is expected 
to bring his own witnesses, but ^he can ol)tain a surnmor . 
on showing satisfactorily that they^ will not attend of their 
own accord. It rilust he remembered in judging of this 
provision that all criminal process is served in India by the 
police free of cost. The Magistrate may suo moiu summon 
any witness, whose evidence he considers necessary. The 
trial commences by reeding out to the accused the substance 
of the complaint made on solemn afiirmation, upon which 
the summons was issued. If the accused admit the truth 
of itj lie^ay be convicted then and there. If he deny the 
truth of the complaint, the Magistrate proceeds to liear 
both partiesf and their witnesses, making merely a memorandum 
of the substance of the evidence, and recording such remarks 
as he thinks fit respecting the demeanour of the witnesses. 
He may however, if for any reason he thinks fit to do so, 
take down the depositions at length in the manner provided 
under the Regular Procedure. The accused person may be 
permitted to appear by an agent duly authorized, though at 
any time his personal appearance may be directed. Tlie 
sentence, if it be one of fine only, may be pronounced in the 
presence of the agent ; but it would appear that the accused 
must appear in person to hear a sentence of imprisonment. 
Where the Magi:.trate dismisses a complaint as frivolous and 
vexatious, he may award amends not exceeding 50 rupees 
(£5). If the accused person is convicted, the Magistrate passes 
sentence on him in a form that shows on its face the Section 
of the Penal Code, under which the conviction has been had. 
If the Magistrate sign his . proper official designation, and 
record the caption in a proper manner, (which is seldom however 
done in Mofussil practice) it is evident that there would 


* See Circulars 87 and 105 of the Calcutta Court, pagres 119 and 125, 
of Hume’s Manual. Pait II. 

t Section 266 says, “ and also to hear the accused person^ ** but whether 
on oath or affirmation, as a ]party to a civil case, does not appear clearly. 
Chapter certainly contains no prohibition similar to that in Section 
204i relating to the Regular Procedure. But Section 43 mentions only 
Cjsmplainants and witnesses as the persons', who arte to be examined on oath 
or affirmation. We would like to sec the point discussed. 
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be a complete record, showing jurisdiction or otherwise on the 
face of the proceedings. If the complainant, at any time before 
the final order is passed, satisfy the Magistrate that there 
are sufficient grounds for permitting him to withdraw the 
complaint, he may be permitted to do so, but this will 
be a bar to the complaint being again entertained. In cases 
to which the summary mode of procedure * is not applicable 
(i. e. trials for offences punisliable under the Code witii more than 
six months^ imprisonment compromises are not allowed, and a 
case once brought into court must proceed to a final issue. The 
intelligent reader will notice the different mbrfe of recording 
the evidence, and the absence of a formal char^, as well as 
the other points of distinction between the Summary and 
Regular modes of procedure. Whatever be the powers of 
the Magistrate trying any case, he follows the procedure 
applicable to the class of offence charged. The powers 

with which he is invested ( i. e, whether he be an officer 
exercising the full powers of a Magistrate or a subordinate 
Magistrate of the first or second class ) affect only the 
sentence which he is competent to pass, and the offences in 
respect of which he has jurisdiction. The cases to which the 
Summary Procedure is applicable, are those of assault and 
other petty offences. In such cases the recording of leng- 
thened depositions would be a ^eless waste of time ; but 
there is one point in which The mere memorandum is 

unsatisfactory, on tlie hearing of an appeal which is 

allowed, as well on the facts as on the law of every case, 
a mere memorandum is a very insufficient guide to the 
appellate court. There is no very obvious remedy for this, 
but we hope the time is not very far distant ^hen the 
proficieny of Mofussil Magistrates will alfow an appeal to 
be taken away in all cases to which the Summary Procedure 
is applicable. It may be observed that the manner, in which 
the evidence is to be recorded in a civil court, depends 

entirely oh whether an appeal will lie or not. 

Having now disposed of the subject of Magistrates sitting 
as petty criminal Judges, and competent to pass sentences 
with various limits according to the powers with which they 
have been invested, we come next to consider the proceedings 
held before a Magistrate with a view to commit the accused 
person for trial before a superior tribunal, which in the 
Mofussil is the Court of Session. The first question that 

* Sec Sections 213 and lid of the Penal Code, and also the remarks in 

our article on ** Indian and English Criminal Law,” pp, 337-8 of the lost 
No. of the Revmo. 
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arises is^ who is competent to hold the preliminary enquiry, 
and make a committal to the Court of Session ? The hiw 
does not settle this point by direct provision, but only by 
indirect inference; but it ^is clear that authority to hold a 
preliminary enquiry with a view to committal, is part of 
the full powers of a Magistrate. The Code also enables the 
Local Government to invest any subordinate Magistrate of 
the first or second class with ' this authority. Sitting , l;,o 
hold a preliminary enquiry into a* case triable by the Court 
of Session, a , Magistrate is not a ''Judge” whithin the 
meaning of Section 19 of the Penal Code, nor does lie " act 
judicially/* so as to be entitled to the same protection that 
he enjoys when sitting as a petty criminal Judge to try and 
pass sentence.* A somewhat similar distinction obtains in 
England between > the ministerial and judicial functions of a 
Justice. Authority to commit, as well as to hold a trial 
and pass sentences, is exercised by a single Magistrate. 
The place where preliminary investigations are held is an 
open and public court, to which the public generally may 
have access, but the Magistrate has power, if he think 
fit to do so, to order that daring the investigation into any 
particular case, no person shall have access to, or be, or 
remain in such room or building without the permission of 
the court. This is substantially the same as the English 
law on the same subject, though there is no direct provi- 
sion of English law that we are aware of, which declares 
such a place an open court, until the Magistrate direct 
the public to withdraw.f The fact of the Indian Code 
expressly declaring the room or building, where a prelimi- 
nary enquiry is^ield to be an open court, might however 
have aji important bearing in a trial for defamation J by 
the publication of a report of the proceedings. 

A Magistrate sitting to hold a preliminary investigation 
with a ^ view to make a committal, must take down tlie 
depositions of the witnesses and the examination of the 
prisoner in precisely the same manner as if he were acting 


* Act XVIII. of 1850. 

t See, however, 11 and 12 Viet. cap. 49, sec. 19, and note paj^c 972, of 
Warren's Law Studies. In Duncan v, Thwaites 3 B. and C. 566, it 
was laid down that the report of a preliminary examination before a 
Magistrate was unlawful, but Lord Campbell subsequently expressed an 
opinion considerably modifying this dictum. See Addison on Wroiif^s and 
their Remedies, pp. 695-G. 

J See also the fourth exception, with the explanation Id the definition 
of Defamation in the Penal Code. 
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judicially, with an* exception in respect of one point only. 
He need not record any remarks as to the demeanour of 
the witnesses. 

A pardon may be tendered by the Magistrate to any one 
or more of the persons supposed to have been directly or 
indirectly concerned in any offence iriahl^y the Court of Session^ 
on condition of his or their making a full, true and fair disclosure 
of the whole of the circumstances witliin his or their 
knowledge, relative to the 'crime committed, and every other 
person concerned in the perpetration thereof. A person who 
accepts the tender of a pardon is to be examined as a witness. 
Any Magistrate who has power to commit may tender a 
pardon.* There are some offences triable both by the Court of 
Session and by the Magistrate with full powers, but the latter 
cannot tender pardon in any case which he intends to try him- 
self.f The High Court and Court of Session may direct the 
Magistrate to offer a pardon, when such a course seems 
advisable. If the person to whom a pardon has been 
tendered, after accepting it do not conform to its condi- 
tions, either by wilfully concealing anything essential or 
by giving false evidence or information, he may be com- 
mitted for the offence, in respect of which the pardon was 
tendered. Whether the deposition given by the prisoner 
while the promise of a pardon lasted, can be used in 
evidence against him afterwards, the law does not say. 
Probably not, as the statements contained therein had been 
made after an inducement had been held out. Under 
English law no Magistrate can tender a pardon, but the 
accomjdice is examined on the understanding that, if he 
gives his evidence in an unexceptionable manner, he will 
bo recommended for a pardon, which recommendation is 
usually attended to. In making an accomplice liable to 
ulterior consequences, if he fail in his duty as a witness, 
the Code follows English in preference to Scotch, law, 
which latter will not allow a man to give evidence with 
a baiter about his neck, and prohibits from ever placing an 
accomplice in the criminal dock to^ answer to a charge touching 

Calcutta High Court, Criminal Letter No. 786 of 1863, Eeveuue, 
Judiciah and Police Journal. Vol. II. p, 2i. 

The Madras High Court has, on the oonti’ary, ruled that only a Magistrate, 
with fall powers can tender a pardon, and in this view of the law, a 
suk^rdinato Magistrate, vested witli committing powers, could not do so 
but Query. 

t Criminal Letter, No. 95 of 1862, of late Calcutta Nizamut Adawlut. 
Hume’s Manual. Part II. p. 122. The Madras Court has a contrary 
ruling. 
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an offence, in respect of which he has once been called to give 
evidence. There can however be no doubt that the Scotch 
principle would not help the administration of justice in this 
country, though the adoption of the contrary one should 
make Judges and juries most careful of convicting on the 
uncorroborated testimony of an approver. 

The accused person may, with the Magistrate's permission, 
appear by an agent during the preliminary proceedings. jhls 
permission may however at any time be withdrawn, and the 
personal attendance of the party be directed. It is entirely 
in the discretion of a committing Magistrate to bear evidence 
for the defence, and he must be guided by the nature of 
the case, made out against the accused person. When the 
Magistrate has made up his mind to commit the prisoner,* ** 
he draws up a charge in the form prescribed by the Code, 
and referred to already. TJiis charge must be read to the 
prisoner and a copy or ti-anslation furnished to him, if he 
require. He is theii requested to give in orally or in 
writing a list of the witnesses, whom he wishes to be sum- 
moned to give evidence on his behalf before the Court of 
Session. These witnesses are summoned free of cost, and 
their expenses for attendance before tlie Court of Session 
being paid by Government,* a poor man has in India facilities 

* We noticed this point in our former article (see page 400 of No. 86 of 
the Calcutta Beview), and we also remarked that the denial of the excep- 
tions in a charge for murder facilitated the prisoner’s defcncfe in a trial for 
this crime, inasmuch as this practice would throw on the prosecutor tlic 
burden of proving the non-existeuce of these exceptions. W^e referred to 
the form of a chai gt; for murder, prescribed by the Calcutta High Court, 
which form has, me believe, been either followed or inaugurated pretty 
generally, wherever the„ Code of Criminal Procedure has been introduced. 
The Calcutta High Court, indeed, subsequently ruled in the case of 
Gcmernment y. Ramasawmy, referred by the Recorder of Moulmein, 
(Weekly Reporter, Vol V.) that it is not necessary to deny in the charge 
the existence of the exceptions contained in Section 300 of the Penal 
Code. There can be no douht the correctness of this ruling on general 
principles. It throws the burden of proof, where it ought to fall, 
makes the law in this respect ^rrespond to the law of England. It 
is moreover in strict accordance With Section 237 of the Oriminal Proce- 
dure Code. , *• When the Section referred to in the charge contains an 

** exception not being one of such general exception.^, the charge shall not 
“ be understood to assume the absence, &c., without a distinct denial, <&c.’* 
Now Uie Section referred to iii a (^arge for murder is 302, and the 
excerptions are contained not in this Section, but iu Section 300. Therefore 
Section 237 of the Code of Criminal Procedure does not apply to the 
case at all, and there is no other Section that does. Sections 235-6 
certainly do not, the exceptipn in (^estion does belong to the 
general exceptions iu Chapter IV. The English rule, as laid down in 
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for his defence which are not enjoyed in England, where 
the system is perfect, as MTr, Sfceplien justly remarks, only 
when money is no ohject on either side^ In order, however, 
to prevent abuse, the Magistrate has power to refuse to 
summon any witness, vvhose name he believes to be included 
for tlie purpose of vexation, or delay, or of defeating the 
end of justice, until the costs of obtaining his attendance 
be first deposited. The prosecutor and witnesses are b«und 
over in their own recognkance to attend before the Court 
of Session. The record, together with any weapon or* article 
of property connected with the case, is forwarded to the 
Court of Session, and the Government Pleader receives an 
order to conduct the prosecution before the Superior Court. 
The accused person, if he apply in time, is entitled to copies 
of the depositions, which are made at his expense. 

Thus far the law, and those .who are consulti will 

recognise the excellencies of more than one system carefully 
gatliered and embodied in the Code, which retains all the 
portions of our English law, which favour the maxim that 
every man is to be presumed innocent till proved guilty, 
while it has drawn from other sources the best provisions 
on those points, which have been found weak or defective 
by experience. Tlie action of the police, the subordination 
of tuis body to the Magistrate of the district, the power 
of a Magistrate sitting judicially or holding a ]>reliminary 
enquiry to summon witnesses, issue search-warrants, &c., sno 
motu, and the examination of the accused present the best 
features of the l'h*encli system, but witliput any of those adjuncts 
that luive brought that system ^ intp disrepute with juris- 
prudents. There remains, however, yet one point, and that 
a very important oiH?, which we must ifotice. The law 
provides, as we have seen, for sending the record to the 
Court of Session, and tho record would usually consist 
merely of the depositions and the prisoner’s examination. 

There was however a practice in use, before the introduction 
of the Code, of sending up a Calendar, which contained the 
grounds of comr, fitment, the names of tlie witnesses for the pro- 
secution or the defence, and the substance of their depositions. 

It. V. Jarvis 1 East, 644. n, applies exactly. ‘*lf a Statute, in the direct 
** description of an offence and not hy way of promso, contain nefjative 
** matter, the indjctnient or information must also contain a n6.i:ative allega- 
“ tion, which must in general be supported by jpnwdyhciV evidence.*' See 
Taylor on Evidence. Vol. I p. 366; also Archbold, pp. 52-1 bS. Section 
300 of the Penal Code contains the direct description of the ofleuoe, but 
the exceptions are clearly by way of p'roviso. 
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The Code of Critninal Procedure is entirely silent as to the 
preparation of this instrument, which has however been 
retained in accordance with previous usage. The grounds 
of commitment are stated by different Magistrates at various 
degrees of length. Some Magistrates content themselves with 
a brief resume of the evidence ; others go into the whole case ; 
while others reason on the prisoner’s defence as disclosed by 
his examination, and sum up on both sides. It is impossible 
not to recognise in this instiumunt a strong simili^'ude to 
the Fiench Acte d,^ accusation ^ a document” says Mr. Stephen, 
signed by the Procureur-General, which not only recapitulates 
all the grounds from which the Ministere Public, as the 
public prosecutors are called collectively, infer the guilt of 
the accused, but also frequently states and icfutes by antici- 
pation the arguments for the defence. We admit that the 
absence of a public prosecutor in India, and ihe difference 
of a Magistrate’s position from that of a French Procu^’eur- 
Gen^-al considerably alter the case ; but still the Calendar 
has about it the general characteristics of the Acte d\iccu^ 
sation; and where the committing Magistrate is known to 
be an intelligent and able officer, it must tell immensely 
against the prisoner, if he sums up strongly against him in 
the grounds of commitment Be it remembered that there 
is in the Mofussil no active bar, whose very presence secuies 
the sifting of the tiuth by the searching tests of justice, 
and if the fact of a man’s guilt be accepted by the Judge 
or the jury (if there be one), his innocence will not be sought 
out with the same car§ and attention that are bestowed by 
a mind that has received no impiession, and which must 
make an effort of Judgment in outer to believe either story. 

We now coniS to the proceedings before the Court of 
Session : and first we may remark, that except m a few 
cases of perjury and forgery, the Court of Session, ^as a 
court of criminal jurisdiction, takes cognizance of no offence 
but upon a charge preferred by a Magistrate. It may 
however, in the case of offences not triable by the Magistrate, 
direct the commitment of any accused person whom he 
may have di«?charged. In a trial befoie the Court of 
Session, the prosecution is conducted by the Government 
Pleader, a Vakeel, employed by Government on a small 
retaining fee, whose interest in the case and knowledge of 
criminal law are generally about equal. The tiial commences 
by reading the charge to the accused, and asking him whether 
he pleads ^^guilt)^ ” or claims to he tried. If he plead gililty ” 
he may be convicted on this plea. If he claim to be tried. 
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the proceeding's are a repetition of what has taken place 
bcfoie the Magistrate. The depositions of the witnesses are 
taken down in the same manner in presence of the accused, 
who has the right of cross-examination. The court may 
examine* the accused person as the Magistrate examined him ; 
and his examination before the Magistrate is evidence, appa^ 
rently, for as well as against him. Under English law it 
has been held that a prisoner's statement before a Malgistrate 
is not admissible as evidence in his favour, though it is 
received against him. At the close of the ease for the 
prosecution, the accused person is called upon to enter upon 
his defence and produce his evidence. At the close of the 
‘^evidence on behalf of the accused, if any evidence is adduced 
^^on his behalf or otherwise at the close of the case for the 
^^prosecution, the court may put any question to the accused 
person which it may think proper. It shall be in the option 
of the accused person to answer such questioA. " This Section 
j>oints to a different rule for interrogating the prisoner at 
the Session trial from that which is allowed before the 
Magistrate, l)ut a previous Section (364) would seem to extend 
this latter procedure in its entirety to the trial before tbe 
higher eourt.f 

At the close of the case for the prosecution, or at the 
close of any evidence that may be adduced for the defence, 
or after the putting of any question to the accused person 
by the court, the prisoner or his counsel or agent may 
address the court. If any evidence is adduced on belialf 
of the accused person, or if he answers any question put to 
him by the court, the prosecution is entitled to reply. 
There are no similar provisions applicable to a trial before 
a Magistrate. 

In order to prevent any failure of justice, and to obviate 
the consequences of carelessness or ignorance in Ihe prepa- 
ration of the ease for trial, the Session Judge has ample 
powers. He can amend the charge, postpone the trial, sum- 
mon additional witnesses, and make an adjournment whenever 
he finds any of these courses pioper for the interests of 
justice. At the close of the whole case, a Judge sitting 
with Assessois, who are members of the court, asks them 
for their opinion, which is delivered orally and recorded in 

* So ruled by the Madras High Court, and clearly iii accordance with 
Section 1164, where "‘parties''* would seem to .include both prosecutors 
and accused persona. See however Section 373. We may here remark that 
under the Summary Procedure the prisoner cannot ho interrogated, 
t See above note. 
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writing* by the Judge together with the reasons * for the 
same. The decision however on matters both of law and fact is 
vested in the J adge. , In trials by jury, the J udge sums up the 
evidence on both sides, .and a statement of kk charge to the 
jur^ mmt form part of the record. This practice enables the 
High Court as a Court ; of Revision, to examine the proceedings 
and ascertain, if the jury have been wrongly directed. Where 
the trial is with the aid of Assessors only and not by jury, \\p 
Judge must record the grounds of 'his decision. It will thus 
appear in any case that an Indian Judge l)olding a trial in a 
Court of Session, has to do ah amount of writing far exceeding 
what is required in any criminal trial in England., The 
depositions of the witnesses have to be recorded at full 
length, and this, together with the writing and subsequent 
delivery of the charge, takes up more tiine than is required 
by similar proceedings at hohic. At the same time, however, 
it must be remembered that great care and accuracy are thus 
secured ; and that to enable the High Court to exercise its 
revising and appellate authority, an unabridged record is almost 
absolutely necessary. 

Speaking of tlie functions of an English Judge in a criminal 
trial, Mr, Stephen says, — His position from first to Inst is 
that of a moderator between two litigants. He permits or 
forbids certain things to be done, but he originates nothing. 
And elsewhere he remarks that he ought to have the power 
of requiring further witnesses to be called, and, iT necessary, 
of adjourning the ease till they were produced. It will have 
been noticed that all this has been done in India under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. Again Mr. Stephen observes, — 
One other refoj^m would he required to stop up a common 
'^source of failures of justice. When it was doubtful, whether 
a particular transaction arnonuted to one or the other of two 
or more crimes, it should be lawful to frame the indictment 
“ in the alternative. ” This useful reform too has been accom- 
plished in India. t 

it must he observed that no prisoner can come for trial 
before a Court of Session, without a Magistrate having made 
a preliminary investigation and foi^mally committed him. In 
English Procedure however, thi.s preliminary process may be 
Sometimes wanting, f as when a prisoner is committed by a 
Coroner, in pursuance of the verdict of his jury, or where a 

1 ] * Thfi Calcutta Ootirt wish the reasons to bo stated in every case. 
The law is silent on the point. 

t See Sec. 242 of the Procedure Code. 

J See Broom’s Commentaries, p. 975. 
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supposed criminal is arrested by virtue of a warrant issued br 
the Privy Council or a Secretary of State, or where an 
information is filed by the Attorney-General ex-officio ; or 
wliere a presentment is made by the grand jury of an offence 
within their own knowledge or observation ; or where a 
private pers&n prefers a bill to the grand jury, without preli- 
minary notice, against an absent person. 

We have already remarked that at the preliminary enquiry 
before the Magistrate, the ’accused person may obtain permis- 
sion to appear by an agent duly authorized by him ; and in 
trials under the summary mode of procedure, the same 
course is open to a criminal defendant. The law however 
clearly contemplates the accused party appearing personally 
in trials under the Regular Precedure before the Magistrate and 
before the Session Judge. Under English law a person indicted 
for felony must in all cases appear, and take his place within 
the criminal dock; but on an indictment or- information for 
a crime less than felony, the defendant may, by favour (>f 
the court, appear by attorney, and this he may do as well 
before plea pleaded as'afterwards unto conviction.* 

A prisoner committed for trial is entitled to copies of the 
charge and of the depositions in all cases. This contrasts 
favourably with the rule of English law, under which a 
prisoner is not entitled, as of right, to a copy of the indict- 
ment in oivler to drawn]) his plea, but can only have it read 
over slowly to him.f Tim injustice of this has often been 
remarked upon,t but the rule remains the same to the 
present day. Mr, Stephen's suggestion § for supplying 
copies of the depositions to the prisoner free of cost, does 
not find its realization in the Code any n^orc than in the 
English Statute book. 

We have already remarked on the puporiority of the Code 
over English law in the care taken to produce the witnesses 
for the defence, and remunerate tliem for their attendance 
before the Court of Session ; while at home, as remarked by 
Mr. Taylor[| to the disgrace of our penal laws, no provision 
" has yet been made for reirnbnrsiDg such witnesses their 
^treasonable expenses, however necessary tlieir attendance may 
t^be at the trial 1o establish the innocence of the accused. ” The 
hardship that this infliots on a poor man, charged with a 

* See Jloscoe's Crin^inal Evidence, p. 181. 

f See Roscoo p. 178. 

t See Taylor on Evidence, Vol. TI., p, 1266. 

§ Page U8. 

II Work on Evidence. Vol. II. p. 1070, 
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- * ^ 
serious crime, of which he is not guilty, has often been com- 
mented upon. On the contrary however, the Code is inferior 
to the 18 and 19 Viet. cap. 126, and other home enactments, 
inasmuch as it makes no provision for the payment of the 
expenses of any witnesses attending ^ before the Magistrates, 
either ht a preliminary enquiry or at a trial* There is no rule 
or practice in India by which a poor prisoner can call upon 
counsel to defend him tor di minimum \ hxxt the capabi’ * ies 
of the native counsel, who practish in the Mofussil and the 
manner in which the trial is managed, render this of less 
importance in India than it is in England, while an Indian 
Judge is always ready to watch the case for the prisoner, as 
well as for the prosecution, which a Judge at home often 
expressly intimates that he will do, when a prisoner is too 
poor to retain professional^ assistance.f At the same time, 
the law declares it to be the right of every person, charged 
before any criminal court with an offence, to be defended by 
counsel or authorized agent; while in England, down to 1836, 
prisoners were obliged to defend themselves without the 
assistance of counsel, except in cases of high treason. J 

We have now reached what must be the limit of our 
present article, though there are many points which wo 
should wish to notice, did space permit; for example, the 
absence of all distinct provision in the Code for uniting 
in a single charge more than one offence arising out of 
different transactions ; § the question of appeal versus pardon 
in criminal cases ; the fact that no criminal prosecution 
is required in any class of cases as a necessary perliminary 
before a civil action can be commenced ; the absence of 
any express provision in the Code enabling criminal courts 
to restore stolen property to its owners ; and other points 
equally interesting. There are also many questions connected 
with the law of evidence, which we would gladly enter upon, 
but which we are compelled to reserve for some future occasion. 

* See an article in the Indian Jurist of 28th Februaryi 1866, No, 4, 

Vol. I. See also the 29 and 30 Viet, cap. 42, ' and the notice of this 

Statute (passed last Session of Parliament) in the Zaw Times of 18th 
Antons t last. 

f See Wjirren’s Law Studies. Vol. II. p, 978. 

J See Mr. Stephen’s Work, pag'es 30 and 194. On the trial of the 

Duke of Norfolk in the reiffn of Queen Elizabeth, the prisoner asked for 
the assistance of covinsel, hut the Chief Justice declared the unanimous 
opinion of the Judges, that to allow counsel against the Queen was contrary 
to all precedent and all reason. — lives of the Chancellors, II. p. 241. 

' § See the Doctt;ine of Election- discussed. Taylor 6n Evidence. Vol. I. 
pp. 336-8. See also Arcliihold, pp. 54>55 ; and Eoscoe, p. 404, 
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APPENDIX. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OFFENCES FOE WHICH THE POUCE MAY AEEEST WITHOUT 
. AWAREANT. 

Section of Bailable or not 
, tbe rode. Bailable. 

Abduction in every case ... ... ... 363-9 Not baiiable. 

Abetment — as for the offence abetted ... 109-1^7 As the offence 

abetted. 

Abetment of mutiny, or attempting to seduce an 
officer, soldier, or sailor from bis allegiance 

or duty .. ... ... ... 131*2 Not bailable- 

Abehnent of assault by an officer, soldier, or sailor 

on his superior officer ... ... 133*4 Ditto. 

Abetment of desertion ... ... 135 Bailable. 

Abetment of insubordination of an officer, soldier, 

or sailor.. ... ... ... 138 Ditto. 

Abetment of suicide ... ... 305*6 Not bailable. 

Act likely to spread infection done negligently or 

malignantiy ... .. ... 269-70 Bailable. 

Administering stupefying drug to cause hurt ... 328 Not bailable. 

Animal ; Omitting to take order with any — in his 
possession, so as to guard against danger 
human life or grievous hurt ... ... 289 Bailable. 

Apprehension : resistance or obstruction to the— of 

himself or of another pex'son ... ... 224*5 Bnilable un- 

less the per- 
^ son is 

charged with 
or under sen- 
te iice for an 
offence pun- 
ishable with 
10 years' 
im p ris on- 
inent or a 
higher sen- 
tence. 

Armed: Being hired to go ... 158 Bailable. 

Assault or use of* criminal force to deter a public 

servant from duty ... ... ... 353 Ditto. 

— to a woman with intent to outrage her 

modesty ... ... ... ... 364 Ditto. 

-——to commit theft of property worn or 

carried by person ... ... ... 356 Not bailable. 

— - ■ in attempting^wrougfiilly to confine any 

person* ... ... ... ... r 357 Bailable. 

Attempts to commit offences ... ... 511 As for the 

offehces. 


Birth — Conoealmeitt pf— by secret disposal of tbe 
dead body ... 


3IS Bailable. 
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Section of Bailable or not 
tbe Code, Bailable. 

Braaking open or urifaatefiing dishonestly any 

closed receptacles supposed to .contain property 461-2 Bailable. 

Building — Omitting to guard against danger to 
human life by the fall of. any — over which the 
.person has a right entitling him to pull it 
down or repair it ... ... ... 288 Ditto. 

Coin— ^ All offences connected with ... ... 231-54 Not bailable. 

Combustible substance — dealing with — so as to 

endanger human fife ... , ... 285 Bailable. 

Cumpulsory labour — unlawful ... ... 374 Ditto. 

Concealing a design to commit an offence punish- 
able with impiisonment or a higher sentence 1 8 & 120 Not bailable* 

Concealment of birth by secret disposal of the 

dead doSy ... ... ... 318 Bailable. 

Conveying for hire any person in an unsafe vessel, 

BO as to endanger his life ... ... 282 Bailable. 

Corpse— Oder ing indignity to human .. ... 297 Ditto. 

Uounterfei ting coin — all offences connected with ... 231-54 Not bailable. 

——A Government stat^p — all offences con- 
nected \vith ... ... ... 255-9 Bailable 

Criminal Trespass ... ... ... 447 Bailable. 

Culpable Homicide .. ... ... 304 Not bailable. 

Attempt to commit ... ... 3(/8 Bailable. 

Dacoity — All offence.s connected with .. 393-402 Not bailable. 

Defiling the watdr of a spring or reservior •• 277 Bailable. 

A x>lace of worship or sacred object ... 295 Ditto. 

Deserter — Harbouiing a ... ... ... 13<> Ditto. 

Desertion — Abetment of ... . 135 Ditto. 

Disease —Negligently or malignantly doing an 
act likely to spread, infection of a— dangerous 
to life ... * ... ... .. 209-70 Ditto, 

Drin age— Causing 'Mischief by obstruction to 

public ... ... . ... 432 Ditto. 

Driving or riding in a public way so as to endan- 
ger liuinan life ... ... 279 Ditto. 

Exhibiting a false ITght, inarlv, or buoy ‘ 281 Ditto. 

Exposure of a child under 12 years of ago with 

intent to abandon ... .. .... 317 Ditto. 

Fire— Dealing with — or combustible matter, so as ^ ' 

to endanger human life ... ... 285 Ditto, 

J.)itto with explosive suV^tance .. 286 Ditto. 

Funeral — Disturbing with intent to wound the 

feelings or insult the religion of any one ... 297 Bailable. 

Government stamps— all offences connected with 
„ counterfeiting .. ... ... 255-9 Ditto. 

Harbouring a deserter ... ... 136 Ditto. 

an offender charged with or under sen- 
tence for a capital offence or an offence punish- 
able with transportation for life or imprsion- ^ 
ment for one yea^* or more ' ... ... 212 Ditto. 

an offender escaped from custody or 

wlTose apprehension has been ordered — if the 
offence be punishable with one year's imprison- 
ment or any higher sentence ... 216 Ditto. 
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Section of liailalile or not 
^ the Code. Bailable. . 

Haroounng persons mred to form an anlawful 

assembly... ... ... ... 157 Bailable. 

House-trespass “Simple or to commit an offence 

pauisLable with imprisonment ... 448 & 451-3 Ditto. 

to commit any other higher offence ... 449-58 Not bailable. 

Death or gjrievous hurt caused while committing.., 459-460 Ditto. 
Human life. Doing any act which endangers— or 

the personal safety of others ... ... 336 Bailable. 

Causing hurt hy ditto - • ... .. 337 Ditto. 

Causing grievous hurt by ditto ... 338 Bailable. 

Hurt — Causing — by dangerous weapons or means 324 Ditto. 

Causing grievous ... ... 325 Ditto. 

■ " — Ditto ditto by - dangerous weapons or 

means ... ... ... 326 Not bailable, 

— causing — to extort property or a valuable 
security, or to constrain to do an illegal act ..; 327 Ditto. *" 

Hurt — Administering a stupefying drug with 

intent to cause ... ... ... 328 Not bailable* 

Causing grievous hurt to extort, &c., as 

in 327 ... ... ... ... 329 Ditto. 

Causing — to extort conlession or infor- 
mation, or to compel restoration of property... 330 Bailable. 

——Causing grievous - to extort, &c., as 330... 331 Not bailable, 

——Causing — to deter a public servant from 

his duty ... ^ ... ... ... 332 Bailable. 

Causing grievous — to det^'r, <&c., as in 332 333 Not bailable. 

—Causing — or grievous — on grave and 

sudden provocation ... ... 334-5 Bailable. 

-Doing an act which endangers human liie 
or the personal safety of others 336 Ditto. 

Causing — or grievous — by such an act ... 337-8 Ditto, 

Infection — negligently or malignantly doing an act 
likely to spread infection of a disease dangerous 
to life 369-70 Ditto. 

Kidnapping or Abduction for any purpose 363-7&«i^9 Not bailable. 

Concealing or keeping in confinement a 


kidnapped person 

368 

Ditto. 

Labour — Unlawful coj^pulsory 

374 

Bailable, 

Light — Ex hi biting* false ... 

281 

Ditto. 

-Causing mischief by ditto 

Li gbthou.se— mischief by destroying or moving 

433 

Ditto. 

or rendering less useful a — or sea mark 

Mischief by causing diminution of the supply of 

433 

Ditto. 

water for agricultural purposes ... 

Mischief by injury to a public road, bridge, river 
or navigable channel, so as to render it impas- 
sable or less safe foy travelling or convey- 

430 

Ditto. 

ingpropeHy - ^ ... 

431 

Ditto. 

public drainage, attended with damage 
—by destroying or rendering less useful, 
or moving a lig^house or sea mark or by 
showing false lights ... 

432 

Ditto. 

433 

Ditto. 


u 
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Section of 
the Code. 

Mischief l)y fire or explosive substance to cause 

damage to the amount of "Es. 100 or more 435 

-'———Same as last, to destroy a house ... 436 

— — -Oommitted after preparation made for 

causing death or hurt ... 440 

Murder or attempt to murder ... 302-3 & 307 

Navigating a vessel so as to endanger human life 280 
Navigation — Causing danger, obstruction or injury 

in any publjc way or line of navigation ... 283 

Nuisance — Continuation of— after injunction to 

discontinue " .. ... ... 291 

Obscene— Sale, import, or printing of— books or 

pamphlets, &c. ... ... ... 293 

——Having ditto in possession for sale or 

exhibition ... . ... ... 29*3 

—r— Singing — Songs, ... ... 294 

Omitting to guard against danger to human life 
by the fall of a building over which the person 
has a right entitling to pull it down or repair 
it ^ ... ^ ... ... 288 

Personating a public servant ... 170-1 

Prostitution — Selling or letting to hire a minor 

for ... .. ... ... 372 

———Buying or obtaining a minior for .. 373 

Public servant — Personating a ... .. 170-1 

—Causing hurt to deter a — from his duty. 333 
—Causing grievous hurt to deter ditto 333 

——Assault or criminal force to deter ditto .. 353 

—Concealing a design to commit an ofleuco 

which it is his duty to prevent ... 119 

Public way — causing danger, obstruction or injury 

in any ... ... ... 283 

Eape ... ... ... ... 376 

Eeceiving stolen property ... ... 411-2 

lieceptacle — Opening any closed — containing or 

supposed to contain property ... ... 461-2 

Religion ; Destroying, damaging, or defiling a 
place of worship or religious object with 
intent to insult the religion of any class ... 296 

——Disturbing a rcligiouo Assembly ... 296 

—Trespassing in a place of worship or 
sepulture j disturbing a funeral with intent 
to wound the feelings or insult the religion of 
any person — or ofiering indignity to a human 
corpse ... ... ... ... 297 

Resistance or obstruction by a person to bis lawful 

apprehension ... ... ... 224 

— to the lawful apprehension of another 
person : or rescuing him from .custody — but... 225 

If charge^ with an ofienoe punishable 
with ten years' imprisonment, or any higher 
sentence.,, , . itto 


BiiaBblc or not 
nailable. 

Bailable. 

Not bailable. 

'Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bailable. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Not bailable. 

Ditto, 

Bailable. 

Ditto. 

Not bailable. 
Bailable. 

As for tlu 
offeucc. 

Bailable. 

Not bailable. 
Ditto. 

Bailable. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Not bailable. 
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lection of Bailable or not 
tho Code. Bailable. 

Retainiiig^ stolen property ... ... 411-2' Not bailable. 

llidinff in a public way so as to endanger buman 

life ... ... ^ ... ... 279 Bailable, 

Kioting-all oflFences connected with, 147-8, 152-3 Bailable. 

Eobbery —all offences connected with, 392-4, 397-8’ Not bailable. 

Slaves — Habitual dealing in ... ... 371 Ditto. 

Soldier — Wearing the dress of — with intent to he 

thought a — ... ^ ... ... 140 Bailable. 

Stamp : All offences Connected with counterfeiting 

a Government ■ ■ ■■■ ... ... 255-9 Ditto. 

Stolen property— Receiving, retaining, dealing in, • 

assisting to conceal, &C. ... ... 411-14 Not bailabe. 

Suicide — ^Abetment of ... ... ... 305-6 Ditto, 

^Attempt to commit „• ... 309 Bailable. 

Theft of every description ... ... 379-82 Not bailable. 

Thug — Being one ... ... ... 311 Ditto. 

Transportation — Unlawful return from ... 226 Ditto. 

Trespass — Criminal ... ... ... 447 Bailable. 

House ... 'l i t *' Ditto. 

——House to commit an offilreo punishable 
with death or transportation for life or to 
commit theft ... ... 449-50 461 Not bailable. 

— H ouse - -to commi t an offence punishable 

with imprisonment ... ... ... 451 Bailable. 

—House — having made preparation for 

causing hurt, assault, <&c. ... , 452 Not bailable. 

Lurking house— or house-breaking in 

every case ... ... 453-60 Ditto. 

Unlawful Assembly — Being ci member of, joining 

or continuing in ... ... 143-5 Bailable, 

^—Hiring, engaging, or employing persons 

to take pai’t in ... ... ... 150 as for Mi e offence 

committed by 
the parties 
, hired. 

Knowingly joining or continuing in an assembly 
of five or more, after it has been commanded 
to disperse ... ... ... 151 Bailable, 

Unlawful Assembly — Harbouring persons hired 

for ... ... ... m Ditto. 

■ ' ■ — Being hired to take part in ... 158 Ditto. 

Unlawful return from Transportation ... 226 Not bailable. 

Unlawful compulsory labour ... ... 374 Bailable. 

Unnatural offences ... ... ... 377 Not bailable. 

Vessel — Mischief to destroy or render unsafe a 

decked — or a — of 20 tons, 28 maunds ... 437-8 Ditto. 

■ — - - — Running a— ashore to commit theft ... 439 Ditto. 

Water: Defiling the — of a public spring or 

reservoir ... ... 277 Bailable, 

■' — Mischief by causing diminution of the 

supply of“ for agricultural purposes ... 430 Ditto. 

Wrongfully restraining or confining any person 341-4, 346-8 Ditto, 
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NON-BAILABLE OFFENCES. 

To find whether an offence is bailable or not, see if it be included in '^he 
, . following list. If not, it will he bailable, 

, Section op the 

Code. 

Abetment : bailable or not. as the offence abetted is bailable or 

not ... ... ... ... 109-114, 116 & 117 

of offence punishable with death or transportation for life 115 

of Mutiny ... ... ... ... 

——of an assult on a superior officer ... ... 1 3:^-4 

Assault to commit theft ... ... ... ... BoB 

Attempts : as the offence contemplated is bailable or not ... oil 

Coin — All offences connected with counteijll^ting ... ... 231-51 

Concealing design to commit an offence punishable with death 
or transportation for life ... ... ... 

Criminal Breach of Trust ... ... ... ... 40(5-9 

Extortion by putting in fear of death or grievous hurt ... 386 

— — Attempt to commit, by putting in such fear ... 3tt7 

— ■ by threat of accusation of an offence punishable with 

death, tran^ortation for life or 10 years' imprisonment ... 388 

— ■ attempt to commit by putting in fear of accusation in 

Section 388 ... ^ *» . . - . ••• 389 

False evidence ; giving or fabricating — with intent to cause a 

person to be convicted of a capital offence ... ... 194 

or of an offence punishable with transportation or imprison- 
ment for more than seven j’^ears ... ... ... 195 

— Using such evidence as that in the last two Sections .. 196 

False statement, rumours, Ac. : circulating — to cause mutiny or 

offences against the public peace ... ... ... 505 

Forgery of a record of a Court of Justice or of a Register of 

Births, &c., kept by a public servant ... ... 466 

— — ■ — — of a valuable security, will, or authority, to make or 

transfer any public security or to receive any money ... 467 

for the purpose of cheating ... ... ... 46S 

making or counterfeiting a seal or plate, or being posses- 
sed of such seal or plate with intent to eommit — under 467 or 
otherwise than under 467 ... ... _ ... 472-3 

——having possession of a forged document with intent to 

use it as genuine ... ... ... ... 474 

— counterfeiting a device or mark used for auiheuticating 
the documents in 467 ... , ... ... ... 475 

Weapons or means ... ... ... ... 326 

— - ■ — ■-causing — to extort property or a valuable securit}^ or to 

constrain to do an illegal act ... .. ... 327 

— administering a stupefying drug with intent to cause 828 

coMsing grievous — as 327 ... ... 329 
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Section OF the 
Code, 

Forgery — cauBing, gi'ievous — to compell confession or restoration of 

property 331 

— causing grievous—td deter a public servant from his duty 333 

House-trespass, to commit a capital offence ... ... 449 

p' — to commit an offence punishable with transportation 

for life ... ... ... ... 450 

to commit theft ... ... ... ... 451 

——having made preparation for causing hurt, assault, Ac-, 462 
■' — lurking — or house-breaking, in every case ...453 to 460 

Kidnapping — All offences connected with .. .. . ... 363-9 

Marriage : causing a woman not lawfully married to believe that 

she is, and to cohabit ... ... ... 493 

^ . 1 ... Bigamy with concealment of former marriage ... 495 

—Fraudulently going through the ceremony of marriage 

knowing that marriage is not thereby effected ... ... 496 

Miscarriage — Causing— without the woman’s consent 313 

■ ■■ — Heath caused by act done to cause ... ... 314 

—Act done to prevent child being born alive or to cause its 

death after birth ... ... ... 315 

•——Causing death of a quick unborn child ... ... 316 

Mischief by fire or explosive substance to destroy a house, &c. ... 436 

‘—to destroy a decked vessel or a vessel of 20 tons, 437 & 438 

' — Kunning a vessel ashore with intent to commit theft ... 439 

- — committed after preparation made for causing death or 

hurt . ... ... ... ... 440 

Murder and culpable homicide ... ... ... 3U2-4 & 307 

Possesssion of Ibrged document with intent to use it as genuine 475 

of stolen goods ... ... ... ... 411-14 

Prostitution. — Selling or letting minor for ... ... ... 372 

Buying or obtaining minor for ... ... 373 

Public Servant, concealing design to commit an offence, which it is 
his duty to prevent, bailable or not, as the offence is bailable 
or not ... ... ... ... 119 & 120 

If tlie offence be punishable with death or transportation, 
not bailable .. ... ... * ... 119 

•——omitting to arrest person under sentence of death or 
transportation for life ; or imprisonment or penal servitude for 
10 years or more ... ... ... ... 222 

Eape ... ... ... ... ... 376 

Keceiving stolen goods ... ... ... 411-414 

llesistance or obstruction to aiTeet of a person charged with a 
capital offence or punishablo with transportation for life or 
imprisonment for ten years or more : or if sentenced to any of 
these sentences ... ... ... ... 225 

Eioting, if the rioters commit a non-bailable offence or employing 

rioters in the same case ... ... ... ... 150 

Eobbery or Dacoity in evei-y case ,,, 392 to 402 

►Slave dealing — Habitual ... ... ... 371 

State offences exc^^pt Section 129 (negligently suffering escape of 

a State prisoner by a public servant) .. 121-130 

Stolen Property — Keceiving or possession of ... ... 411-414 

Suicide — Abetment of ... ... ... 305-6 
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Code. 

Theflin every case ... ... , ... ... 375-82 

TJiiig— being one ... ... ... •?. 311 

Uh Jawful return from TransportafJon ... ... ... 226 

Unnatural Offences ... ... ... 377 

Violation of condition of remission of punislinexnt ... ... 227 
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Art. V.— the BENGAL MILITARY ORPHAN ^ 
SOCIETY. 

Tj^IGHTY yearSj and over, is a good ripe age for anything 
Indian. The existence of ^n Institution for that period, 
embracing the best part tf four generations of average Indian 
Service, whether Military or Civil, renders it very difficult to 
picture to oneself the state of*things before it existed. Our 
two Army Funds have become so essentially pai*t and parcel 
of the old Indian Army, that it requires an effoit to revise a 
time when they were not. Now the payment of our sub- 
scriptions has became such a matter of course, the deduction 
coming as regularly as the pay, that habit has grown into 
second nature ; the process too is so simple and so painless , — 
one is spared the pain of parting with the inone}^", as 
it never reaches one^s hands, — it is all done so quietly for 
us, that we are olten insensible how much we arc really 
effecting : and it is not perhaps until the father receives 
llic order to go upon sciwice, or is prostrated on a sick 
bed, that he begins to open his eyes to the benefits of the 
Funds; and tlicn be experiences to the full a sense of con- 
solation, which is beyond description, tliat whenever his career 
may be brought to a close, provision has been made — ^he 
himself has all along been making it — to save from poverty 
and misery the wife and children he may leave behind. But 
it was not always so. Time was, as old books of biography, 
or adventure, or reminiscence, or fiction, which saw the 
light in this country towards the close of tlie last century, 
or in tlie early years of the present one, — many of them now 
deservedly rare, — ^tells us, when the heart of Englishmen in 
India was being peiq)etually moved by some sjid tale of im- 
providence and consequent poverty; a flue dashing, thought 
less young officer cut down by sickness or in the field, 
leaving behind a young wife — or perhaps one not . a 

wife — and children, penniless, without a home, or a hope. 
One only course then lay open ; a subscription list was 
sent round the station, or ^ perhaps the Army, and a sum 
of money coDected, to send the family to England, or to 
protect them from immediate want and misery. This was 
the ordinary course resorted tof with varied results, but never 
in vain ; for already was the Indian army earning a name 
for open-handed liberality- Still the course, though common, 
was often very repugnant to the feelings of the mourners- 
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Moreover the tax thus levied was often a veiy unfair one. 
There were some officers, then as now, who always gave, and 
give liberally • but, then as now, there were others who gave 
nothing, or at best a trifle, and that grudgingly. To find a 
remedy for this state of things, and to equalise the burden, 
was a work to which many men had turned their thoughts : 
hut nothing practical was effected until the beginning of +he 
1782; when a proposition was submitted to the Army, of he 
simplest character, and on the most acceptable, as well as the 
soundest basis, being really a Mutual Assunince Association, 
out of which grew the BENtxAL MILITARY ORPHAN 
SOCIETY. 

In vain have we endeavoured, in the records of the Society, 
and elsewhere, anywhere, to find a clue to the room, the 
house, if it still exists, in which this noble scheme was first 
propounded.* It would, however, add but little to the deep 
interest which every officer of the East Indian Company's 
Service must feel in the rise and growth of an institution, 
which, we believe, we may truly pronounce to be without its 
rival in the armies of the world, — an institution which has 
been so justly the pride, the joy, and the comfort of every parent 
who has served under the Old Company. But failing the exact 
locality, we can give to the world the names of the men, 
our own elder brethren in the Service, from whom the proposal 
of the Orphan Fund originated. 

They were, — 

Lieut.-Col. Patrick Duff, of the Artillery. 

Major William Duncan, Artillery. 

Major William Bruce, Infantry. 

Capt. Robert Baillie, Do. 

Capt. William Scott, Do. 

and Capt. Mark Wood, Engineers. 

Of the position and character of those honoured fathers of 
our Fund, we regret th”t we can give little or no account. 

Dodswell and Mill's Army List only gives the dates of 
their appointments and retirments ; and from two casual allusions 
in the Calcntia Gazette ^ we learn only, that Col. P. Duff, 
commanded the Artillery at Dum-Dum, and that Capt. Scott 
was, in the^nd of 1783, Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief-t 


* All we cajH leam is, that the first meetings of the Management, 
when formed, were held in the hou^ of Philip Belislc, Esq„ wherever 
that may hive been.' 

t In the,' of March lOUi, 1785, Colonel P. Duff is mentioned as 
haying been thanked in a General Order for the excellent condition of the 
^illery under his command at Dum-Dum, when inspected on March 4th. 
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But to their number must be, added the name of one ,who 
deserves more than a passing allusion, that of Capt. AV^illiam 
Kirkpatrick, to whom pre-eminently the orphans of the Bengal 
Army are endebted for the existence of this Society 

With the characteristic modesty of real worth, the first Secre-; 
tary of the Military Orphan Society never suffers a word to appear 
\ m the earlier Minutes to indicate that the design of the Fund ori- 
ginated with him, that he drew up the appeal to the Army, and 
that all the laboui* of organising the Society lay on him. It 
only comes out incidentally, and even then reluctantly, that such 
was the case, that current tradition has not erred in assigning to 
him the credit of being the founder and the framer of tlie Society. 
When in the end of 1783 he was compelled, by broken health 
to return to England, we find repeated allusions in the Minutes 
to the sorviees he had rendered. In a farewell letter to him, 
the Managers gratefully acknowledge his activity and judgment 
in establishing the Institution^ and in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, soliciting their recognition and support of the infant 
Society, they beg to refer the Hon^ble Court to Captain 
Kirkpatrick as the person most qualified to give them infor- 
mation on the subject, as having really originated the Society. 

The Editor of the Calcniia Gazette^ in speaking of the 
Society in the issue of May 19th, 1785, says : — Let me not 
here forget to pay the tribute of praise so justly due to 
Captain Kirkpatrick, who, with a heart ever intent on 
doing good, drew up the original design, and laboured 
with unremitted zeal tiU he . saw the work raised upon a 
i:)ermanent basis. 

And what else, it will probably be asked, can be told us 
of this worthy ? Perhaps some may superciliojjsly remark that 
he was pi*obably after all only a mediocre man — a man of one 
idea ; — that ihis Society, allow it to be a work worthy of any 
man, was tlie one work of his life. A w^rd regarding men 
of one idea. It is no little credit to the man of thus limited 
grasp of mind, if he work out consistently, and perseveringly, 
and successfully, that one idea for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. But such was not the case with Kirkpatrick. He 

And iu the Calcutta Gazette of the 4th of the following August, Colonel 
P, Duff and Captain W. Septt are mentioned, as taking a leading part in the 
polities as well as the charities of the day, for their names appear among 
the peaceful citizens of Calcutta, who foimed a committee to take steps for 
resisting an obnoxious Act (24 George III. cap, 25), which required that the 
servants of the Company on their return to Great Britain should deliver on 
oath an inventory of their whole property, under penalties of excessive 
severity, and also sanctioned the forcible depoi-tation to England of British 
subjects charged with crime committed in this country. 
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xms not merely an active philanthropist He was undoubt- 
edly a distinguished linguist in his day. He was a Persian 
scholar ; for we find him holding the post of Persian 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. He was a Hindostani 
scholar; for he published in 1785 what Was probably the 
finst Grammar and Vocabulary of Hindostani, which came from 
the pen of an Englishman.* And we find him, 30 years 
after^ a Colonel, in the retirement of private life in tlic', 
peaceful little city of Exeter, appointed by the Court of 
' Directors to tra^jslate and publish the ‘Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan, being the treasonable correspondence of Tippoo I’ound 
after the capture of Seringapatam. f 

Such are the all too meagre incidents we have been able 
to collect, and weave together, regarding one whose memory 
so many a orphan, and so many a parent, of the old ComiTatij 
Army has had cause to bless. To those who may be curious 
to know the form and bearing of this friend of the Orpliaji, 
it may be interesting to know that a portrait of him has 
found a fitting place in Kidderpore House. 

Early in 1782, these half dozen officers, of various ranks 
and arms in the Service, put forth to tlic Army a plan 
for preventing, if possible, those appeals to individual charily 
already alluded to, which the evil influences of the climate, 
aggravated by the still more evil and peruieious habits of 
society which prevailed tfiree quarters of a century ago, 
rendered so frequently necessary. 

The leading features of the plan, then j)roposed to the 
Army, will be seen in the following a])stract of the llules, 
embodying the priuciydes on wdiich the Fund was to be based : 
the 2nd, a^d 3rd being the really fundamental rules, — 
that the Officers consented to , have specified sums deducted 
from their pay, and that the Government recognised the plan 
to the extent of allowing tlic Pay-Masters to make the deduc- 
tions on account of the Fund. .. 

Tl\e Rule provided Lliat each Subaltern and Assistant 
Surgeon should contribute sicca Rs. 3; each (l!aj)tain aiul 
Surgeon, S. Rs. 6 ; and each Major, S. Rs. 9. (Shortly after 
Chaplains were included’, as Majors ; Commissaries, as Captains ; 
Deputy Commissaries, as Subalterns ; and Conductors at half 
Subalterns^ rates.) 

The 2nd That to prevent difficulties and expense in the 
collection, as well as to secure the amount against all accidents, 

Calcutta Gazette^ Supplement, August 25th, 1785. 
f A copy of this rare work is in the Calcutta Library at Metcalfe Hall. 
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the officers do consent to the deduction of the specified con- 
tributions from monthly p’ay. - 

The 3rd — That the several Pay-Masters be empowered to 
make the said deductions montlily, and, through the Pay- 
Master-Generah ^count for them quarterly to the Society in 
Calcutta. 

Tlie 4.dh — That the Society be under a Governor, Deputy 
Governor, and twelve Manager^., 6 of them residents in 
Calcutta, and 6 out of the offi^^vS on duty at the Presidency. 

The 6^^— That each of tl|[e"®Hgade6’^ nomin^ites two of the 
latter as its represcntatives*.^^V‘' - 

The 9lA — That a 'Committee be formed at the 

Head Quarters of eachjJjl^l^Se to transact the local business 
of the Society. ' 

The 15th — That all Orphans of deceased officers then in 
India be admitted as soon as tlie state of the Fund shall admit. 

The lC)/h — That the benefits of the Fund be extended to 
all qualilietl Orphans that have been sent to England. 

Tlio \Wl — That all Orphans shall be collected together at 
the Presidency, in one or more houses as shall be found 
necessary. 

Tlie — That no time be lost in making arrangements 
for the removal to England of aU Orphans, legitimate and 
illegitimate ; and engagements be made with proper persons 
to contract for receiving, lodging, boarding, clothing, and 
cdiuating thorn till a certain age. 

The "i'tnd — That female Orphans be not kept in India 
aft(M’ four, the male Orphans after live, years of age. 

Tlie — That the legitimate Orphans be made over 

to their relations, or trustees, who shall pledge; themselves to 
administer the allowance with fidelity. 

(The t^lh and ^5th liules are so illustrative of tlic ideas and 
idioms of that day that we give them verbathn.) 

The ‘2 That, on the male Orphans sent to England 

attaining the age of fourteen, the Management or their 
Agents at home shall determine on their settlement in the 
world, selecting an occupation according to the circumstance 
“or disposition or genius of each. Such as may discover 
“ a turn for any particular occupation or trade, shall be bound 
“ apprentice to the business of their choice at the expense 
“ of the Fund ; and after having j)erformed their indentures, 
shall receive from the Society siuA assistance to enable them 


* The Brigades appear to liavt? then been those of the Presidency, 
Dinaporo, and Cawnpore: 
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“ to set up for themselves as the Management, or their Agents 
(whom they are caasafuUy tb choose), shall judge necessary to 
bestow, and the fund^ of the Society may affijrd. Such as 
shall be considered fit for Military Service of the Company, 
*^ahall be recommended to the Hon^ble the Court of Directors 
for the appointment of Cadets j on obtaining of which they 
shall be fitted out for India in a suitable manner at the 
charge of the Pund/^ ^ .1 

The That female Orphans, on attaining the age oi 

twelve, be apprenticed to creditable milliners, mantua-makers, 
Stays-makers, or otherwise, as the Management or their Agents 
shall determine, and that jtfter gerving their time, they shall 
obtain from the Society the necessary help towards enabling 
them to set up in business. That, should they at the 
period of their engaging in business be disposed to enter 
into the matrimonial state, they be further entitled to 
receive such marriage portion or dowry as the Management, 
or their Agents in England (whose approbation of the 
connection shall be previously yielded), shall thinlc proper to 
grant ; and that no girl after such period shall have any 
claim on the Institution for marriage portion or dowiy : 
but be considered as finally discharged from the foundation. 
And nth . — That the Mans^ement be empowered to frame 
such bye-laws and regulations as they shall from time to 
" time judge expedient : the spirit of the proposed Institution, 
and not the letter of the preceding articles, guiding their 
determinations in every case that may come under their 
consideration.^^ 

Such was the plan submitted to the Army : and unanimously 
adopted by th(i Officers, with the exception of one or Itvo 
dissentients. In the middle of T*fovember, 1782, the small 
band of the friends of the orphan again met, and resolved 
to lay the rules, thus accepted by the Army, before the 
Governor General (Warren Hastings), and Council, through 
the Army^s natural patron a**d friend, the Commander-m-Chief, 
(Sir Eyre Cpote), 

The letter written to Sir Eyre Coote (which bears date 
November 18th, 1782) addresses itself rather to objections which 
had been suggested to certain matters of detail, leaving the 
main principles of the scheme to speak for themselves. The 
real weight of some of these objections may be estimated by 
taking one or two e:^mples. One objection was, that 
thirteen gentlemen ^ would with great difficulty he found to 
act on the Management, if they were to be subject to the 
interference and attempted control, which, it was assumed that 
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District Committees would exercise. To this it was really 
. thought necessary to reply that the attempt to exercise undue 
influence on the part of the Brigade Committees was after all 
only ait assumption j and that if thirteen gentlemen were 
now found ready to undertake ' the office, there was no reason 
to doubt that others would be found to fill their places 
when vacated. Another objection was, that great difficulty 
would arise in finding persons in England to take charge of 
the orphans. This was by a similar reply, that there 
was no ground for anticipating this difficulty, %nd that if any 
^ difficulty did arise, England .wns a large placje, and presented 
more likelihood than India did of finding or making such homes 
for the orphans. 

But. there was one ohjection, and it was really a grave one, 
to be met, — the sending to England the illegitimate as well 
as the legitimate orphans ; and this objection rested chiefly on 
physical and moral grounds. Tn defence it was urged that 
there was no reason for assuming that an English climate 
would be injurious to the children of Indian mothers, or that 
they would inherit such vicious disj>ositions, as to make it very 
objeetionahlc to send them to old England; as though no 
education, even in England, would eradicate, or tend to 
snbduc these vicious tendencies; it was urged, too, that the 
West Indies and North America bad jilready produced and 
sent to England specimens of' a mixed race, and that they 
liad brought no such disgrace on their parentage. But, above 
all, it was urged, that withoiit this concession the Fund would 
never have been established, — that there wore prohi})tings of 
nature, and duties of parentage even towards such children, and 
that the orphan of an officer and a gentlettian should be 
entitled, by education and |gpacity, to move in a sphere 
" somewhat superior to that m a Portuguese or a Bena*al 
" writer. 

Such was the general tenor of the letter addressed to the 
Commander-iii-Chief, and either so powerful was the line 
of argument pursued in it, or so cordial the advocacy of Sir 
Eyre, that on the 1 3th of the following March, — a promptitude, 
which may’ well astonish the Managers of the I\uid in 1866,— 
a Resolution was passed by the Governor General and Council, 
fully adopting the proposed measure. 

So different were the ' first principles of this Fund from 
those of the one established twenty years later by the Civil 
Service, that, a slight digre^ion.will not bo out of place in draw- 
ing, the comparison between them. There the providing for 
the illegiimate children became the great bone of conleation, 
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and so bitterly \Tafi th6 principle contested that it at first 
endangered the formation of the Civil Fund ; and when, after 
being kept for some time in suspense, it was settled, it was 
only by excluding illegitimate children not only from equal rights, 
but fro7n any rights at all. In contrasting the action of the two 
Services on this important point, it should be borne in mind 
that in the twenty years, which intervened between the forma- 
tion of the two Funds, a great change in the tone of Socie^, ; 
had taken place, and a marked inq>rovement in the character ot 
domestic life of Englishmen, Civilian and Military alike, waii 
already becoming preccptible. It would be most unjust to 
the Officers of the year 17(S2 to infer that they only were 
lax in morals and habits of life, or more so than their Civilian 
brethren. Only glimpse at the stmggle which went on among 
the Civilians in 1804.* The Service divided itself into tw(» 
great parties on this question, on one side were arranged 
all tie old Civilians , on the other the young ones, powerfully 
backed, as they naturally would be, by the then Governor 
General, Lord Wellesley, fresh from England ; and the younger 
ones carried the day ; and illegitimate children are ignored 
by the Civil Fund. 

Without entering into the abstract question in a religious 
and moral jwint of view, it may he permitted one who is still 
oeoasioiially called on to decide on the admissiblity of such 
children, and is daily brought into contact with the body of 
them in their happy home at Kidderpore HoUvSe, to feel 
thankful that the Military Orphan Fund was called into 
existence when it was, instead of twenty years later. ,IIad 
its formation been effected in 1804, instead of in 1782, who 
can say that tiiere would not have lived hundreds of orphans 
of English Officers, in scen^ of privation and perhaps of 
vice, suffering the pains and^ penalties of their fathers^ sins, 
for whom the Fund, as modified — for the Govemment 
over-ruled, as will be seen hereafter, the wish of the Army 
that they would be sent tc'- England — bas piovid«3d in India 
schools and an asylum? 

Eiit to return to the action of Government on Sir Eyre 
Coote's representation. A very few months after that letter 

* One ot the best accounts of this struggle may be found in Claudius 
Buclianan’s life, by tcavsoii, Vol. 1. p. 3i.h>. ** A few years ago *’ (says Dr. 
Duchanan T^riting to a friend) “ any man who should have ventured to 

resiwSt such a measure, on the ground of religious or moral proprieiy, 
‘Mvfmld have become the jest of the whde service;” and goes on, with 
what justice 1 leave others to say, to ascribe ibis great improvement to 
flu^ recently formed College of Fort William, of which hr was the first 
Vice- Fro vost ! ! 
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witli the scheme of the Fund was sent in^ the following 
order was passed : — 

^'Extract, Minutes of Council, 13th March, 1783. 

Ordered, that the following stoppages be made for the 
su])port of this Fund from the pay of the officers of this 
Establishment, who shall consent thereto, viz, : — 

From each Major, 9 sicca rupees per month ; from each 
C^iptain and Surgeon, 6 sicca rupees ; and from each Subaltern 
and Assistant Surgeon, 3 sicca rupees. 

That the Pay-Mastcr-General do give instructions accord- 
ingdy to the several Pay- Masters, with dir^»ctions to account 
regularly to him for their recei])t, and that he do account 
cjuarterly with the managers of the Fund for the whole. 

Even before this favourable decision of Government was 
made known, a letter had been addressed to Sir Eyre Coote 
(13th February, 1783), soliciting him as the most able and 
most natural protector of that useful and humane Institution, 
lo accept the office of Patron and Governor, to which he 
leiidily acceded in a letter, dated March ISth.* 

^J^his must have been one of the last public acts of the brave 
hut irritable old cliief. He had returned from the Carnatic in 
Se))tember, 1782, indignant at the Madras Government for 
refusing him the supreme command in that Presidency iis 
well as in Bengal. Armed with power from the Calcutta autho- 
rities he returned to the Array early iu the spring, and 
reached Madras on the 24th April, to die tliree days after, of 
:i]) 0 })l('xy, brought (m, it was thought, by excitement, caused 
by his triumph over the opposition of the Madras Govern- 
ment, increased by the anxiety of being chased for boine days by 
a French Privatot^r in the Bay.f « 

We now come to a most interi‘sting ])eriod iu the infaiu-y 
of tlie Institution. We s(*c it hegiuning’ to assume form ; 
it has the countenance of the Govenmient ; a meeting is held — 
tile first, of whitdi any roexml has l)efn preserved — what luixl 
hitherto been a sclf-eonstituted Provisional Cormnittee, become 
a Board of Managers ; the foremost and most ac'tive still takes 
tbelal)our oarby eonsentiTig to become the Honoraiy Secretary — 
and work begins in earnest : for the men who formed that 
Board had their hearts in the success of the scheme. 

One noticeable feature of this Board of Managers has now 
entirely passed away. It contained a mixture of nou-military 


The Commandftr-in-Chief has almost ever since, us the head of the 
Anny, been elected the Governor of tlie Military Orphan Society, 
t Milfs History of India, B. V., ch. 5. 
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members with those . of the Army. This arose from the 
following circums^ccs : — The . Fund, as Originally proposed, 
was only , to include* the lower grades of Officers, from the 
Majors downwards j it being left to the higher grades to 
make mlnntary domtiom, ks it was thought they would be in 
SO few' instances likely to have children young enough to be 
entitled ' to benefits. It was proposed, moreover, to open a 
general subscription, in order to place the Managers ir,a 
position ' to. receive applicants at* once ; but the orphans 
found friends .on all .sides,- so many, and so open-handed, 
that ,a general appeal was rendered quite unnecessary.'^ 
Among the foremost and most liberal of these friends 
were civilians and merchants resident in Calcutta, and ’their 
co-operation was recognized by the military managers passing 
Ilesolution, — ^the first Resolution of this first meeting of 
which any record exists, — ^thc meeting at whicli they 

themselves first formally took their own seals, (March 20th 
17 S3,) — that the Deputy Governor and bIjh Mmtagen should 
ho elected out of the non^miliiary suheriher^. The nam(?s of 
these, seven are given: but unhappily little more than their 
names; for nothing beyond an occasional conjecture can fit 
any of them in liis place in the Calcutta of that day. 
They >vere — 

(i) Claud Alexander, Esq., elected Deputy Governor. 

William Paxton, Esq. 

(a) James Miller, Esq. 

Andrew Williams, Esq. 

( 3 ) Edward Hay, Esq. 

William Jackson, Esq, 

(4) Philip Delisle, Esq, 

^Claud Alexander was most probably the enterprising founder of 
tlie once well-known house of Alexander and Co. 

fflin the Park Street Burial Ground, there is, according to the Bentjal 
Ohitiiarjj^ the tomb of a Mr. J^me^ Miller, who died in July 1799, 
54) yeaii of age, who is desevibeO. ae having been Mint Master. 

a Mr. E. Hay appears to have been the Secretary to Government, and 
to have also liad considerable talent?^ as an Accountant, for in the Calcutta 
Gazette in 1785, he is mentioneMl as having been appointed Joint-Secre- 
tary, of the. Bank of Bengal. His official connexion with Government 
doubtless made his presence at the Board of Managers of great iiy)ortanoe ; 
to which, also, his knowledge of accounts gave additional value* For at one 
of tlie early meetings in 1783, Mr. Hay was specially asked to assist the 
.Secretary in forming a plan for ‘condnetiu » the business of tlie Society. 

Bmgal Obituary tells us that in the South Park Street Burial 
Ground, there is Ihe tomb of cfne Philip Delisle, w^o died in 1788, aged 
46 years : but no allusion to made to his occupation. ‘This naxde occurs so 
constantly in the Notifications of jestates of deceased persons -in the Calcutta 
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Such were the comporient parts of tlie original Board of Mana- 
gers. Their first work was to draw up a letter to the Cpurt 
of Directors^ bespeakiing their countenance and support for the 
proposed Fund; entreating them to make it compulsory ott 
all officers thenceforth entering the Service to subscribe; 
asking the Court to take charge of the Orphans who might 
be in, or should be sent to, England, and tp give Cadetships to all 
Orphans who should prove duly qualified. They then proceeded 
to elect twenty-one orphans, for whom application had been 
^already made : and proposed certain points to» be submitted 
to Sir Elijah Impey for bis legal opinion to guide them in dealing 
with exceptional or complicated eases which might arise.* 

One important Resolution, arising out of their readiness to 
take over in trust any money belonging to the estates 
of orphans, provided no legal objection to the transfer were 
rais(Hl by executors or trustees of such property, shall be given 
in full as ex]daiiiing the system always adopted by the Society 
in dealing with such trust money. 


Gazette, in the years 1785-6-7, that the inference is either that Mr. Delisle 
was a man of hij,^h repute for integrity, and vast good nature, and that he 
bocauie a sort of Universal Executor ; or else that he held an office cor- 
responding to that of the present Administrator General. 

* The following are the cases suhinitted to Sir Elijah Imfey for his 
opinion, whk*h in each case is appended. 

l.vf, — “Private subscriptions having been frequently Ket on foot and 
“sains raised for the benefit of orphan children individually, can the 
“ persons who have volantarilg and without any kind of written or verbal 
“ appointment taken charge of the amount of such subscriptions, and 
“ of the infant or infants for whose use they were raised, upon such 
“ infant or infants being admitted upon tlie Orphans Establishment, resign 
“ his ' or their trust to the Managemeut, and pay' over wliat shall remain 
“ of such subscription unappropriated to the Society ? And must not 
“the principle ;it least of such unappropriated money of paid over 
“ rein am iu the hands of the Society liS a deposit intrust for such infant 
“ or infants bn whose account it was paid in, till such infant or infants 
“ arrive at the tige prescribed by the Rules of the Society for being put 
“ out to trade OP business, the Society in the meantime appnipriating tlie 
“ tbe interest towards defraying the expenses of the child's maintenance 
“and education?” 

Sir Elijah Impey's opinion. 

“ If the persons here described choose to deposit the money in the 
“■ hanlis of the Society, they may do it, but the Society can only be 
“ considered as the agent of such persons, who cannot by any means 
*' delegate their responsibility, whether the Society will choose to accept 
“ of the money on such terms, subject to the inspection and control of 
“ such person into whose hand the subscription may have been first 
“ paid, is a matter for their own consideration. 

“ If, lifter such unappropriated money shall be paid to the 
Society, and the infent or infants, for whom it was raised shall have 

w 
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Besolvecl, that it be understood and expressed that this 
Management shall appropriate to the purposes of the Institu- 
tion only the interest of the sums so thrown into the 
Fund, or made over in trust to the Society : and that the 
principal, or original sums, so deposited sliall always be 
considered as the right of the orphans on whose part such 
“ deposits may be made, to be paid to them either upon 
their coming of age, or whenever the period shall arive or 
settling them, in business. 

This simply* honest rule may contrast favourably with the ^ 
system adopted by certain so-called charitable Institutions in 
Europe, where too often the orplian^s little property is appro- 
priated, in the name of religion too, and absorbed into the wealth 
of the Institution. 

It may be well to anticipate the regular order of events, 
and state here the result of this application to the Court of 
Directors, who in a Despatch, dated 14th Mamh, 1786, 
explicitly laid down the extent to which they would counte- 
nance and help the Fund. 

The Court approved generally of the objects of the 
proposed Institution, and readily authorised the agency of 

** been admitted on the foundation, rucIi infant or infants shall happen 
“ to die hefove the age at which it or they would become entitled to 
“ receive such money, can the Society add it to its capital atsock, or who 
“ is to be considered legally entitled it ? 

Opinion. 

“ If the child here meTitioned be legitimate, the money hclongs to its 
“ heirs-at-law ; if illegitimate, the Crown alone has the legal claim to 
“ it. In the latter case it must of course remain in the possession of 
“ the trustee till the Cro\yn asserts its claim/’ 

ZrcL — “Can sTtch as arc hy Will or other Deed appointed cxccutois, 
“ guardians, or tustees, and thereby become legally vesteti with the charge 
** of orphan children, of any duo or sums of money bccpieathed to them 
“ by their parents, in case they should find their wards, l)y reason of the 
“ smallness of the sum bequeathed them, or the insolvency of the parent’s 
“estate, entitled to be iwlinitted, on the foundation, legally resign the 
“ charge of the person and fortune of their ward to this Society?” 

Opinion. 

— “Executors, guardians, and trustees cannot vary the trusts with 
“ which they are charged, or absolve themselves from the reponsibility 
“attending them: but they may (jis in the first answer) constitute the 
“ Society their agents. ” 

Mk. “As it is presumed the relations or friends in England, of 
“ X>t'‘>ple dying in this country, whose orphans may have been admitted 
“ on the loundation, may wish to take them from it and take charge of 
' “ them themselves, can such relations or tViends in the life time of the 
“ child oblige the 8o?dety to give up any sum or sums of money they 
“ may have received in trust for the child ? ” 

Sir Elijah answers — “ Certainly not. “ 
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the Pay-Masters t but cxpilissed its opinion that the sending* 
children to England should be confin^ to legitmate children, 
when both parents are Europeans. ^ They consented to retnit 
mo^ipy to England on account of the Fund on the same . 
terms as they did for' the Officer's in their Navy, But the 
Court deelinfed to take any general control and direction of 
the orphans in England, or to pledge themselves to give Cadet- 
ship, as suggested. They, also declined to make subscrip- 
tion compulsory : but in 1798 (G. O. 21et December) on being 
again appealed to, they included subsenption to the Funds 
as thenceforth one of the terms of the covenant, and required 
all officers who had mot subscribed hitherto to i)ay up arrears. 

Applications for admission now quickly poured in ; and with 
them came the necessity of making some provision lor receiving . 
the orphans. On April 2nd, 1783, an arrangement was made 
with a Mr. Cowen, who kept a boys^ sc^hool, to board and 
educate the orphan boys, who were old enough to go to 
school, at 40 sicca rupees a month, exclusive of clothing. 

For the girls and infants it was decided that some roomy 
house slKmld be taken, and a respectable person put in charge 
to superintend the establisment. The only house which then 
ollcred, having sufficient accommodation for the purpose, was 
one belonging to Mr. Croftes, situated in lladlia Bazaar.* Here 
they placed a Mr. and Mrs. Jervis (or Jervais), allowing for 
educating and dieting them, (the clothing to be a separate 
aecoinit), at the rate of 35 rupees a child until the number 
reached 30, and 30 rupees a head when they should exceed 
that number. 

In June of this yOxir the Managers, who hiul hithorio met 
‘ in Mr. Dolislc^s house, resolved to hold their v«}ekly meetings 
at Mr. Jervis^ house; which may, therefore, be regarded as 
the fii’st local habitations^ of the Orplian Society. 

Tlic work of the Society increasing, an Assistant* Se(*-rotarv (a 
Mr, Henry Ackland) was ajipointed, on Its. 200 a month. 

There- must be some resemblance between the laws which 
govern matter, and those which influence mind. A rolling stone 
sets others rolling. Exempla irahunt. A few benevolent minds 
once set rolling, others are carried along with them. A very few 
months after all this had been going on at Calcutta, there 
came a letter from the Cawnpore Station Committee, suggest- 
ing that as the orphans of Officers were now being provided 
lor, it was time some thought was bestowed on the ehildreu 

* The writer liiw been utiBuccessful in his iitlempta to identify thiH house. 
Mr. Croft-cs appears to have been the Secrclavy in the Revenue Department. 
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of soldiers : it was proposed that the Orphan Society should 
open a school for them at Cawnpore, which the Eev. 
J. JIackinnon, then Chaplain of that Station^ offered to 
superintend. But the influence of this movement liad '||i*een 
extending itself in other quarters also. It was intimated that 
Government were about to mate a proposal to the Managers 
to graft on to the Orphan Society a Lower School for the 
orphans of soldiers. The Cawnpore proposition was com 
quently ordered to stand over. 

The proposal from Government came in June 1783, in a com- ^ 
miinication from Major General Stibberts, then officiating as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Govenimcni asked the Managers if they 
would undertake the charge of the orphans of Non-commis- 
sioned and Private Europeans on their Establishment, a suitable 
allowance being made to the Society for each cliiU. The 
Managers expressed their readiness to undertake the charge, 
at the rate of Rs. 5 a month for each child. The Govern- 
ment replied that , this was an excessive demand for each 
child, being more than is paid to many artificers in the 
service. The Governor General and Council deemed Rs. 3 
sufficient, and were willing to pay at that rate.* The 
Managers acceded to the reduced rate, but in terms so 
manly and honourable that they shall speak for themselves. 
The Idtter is addressed to Major General Stlbberts. 

After acknowledging’ the letter under reply, they say 
as follows : — 

^^The wishes of the officers of the Army, of w^hose 
sentiments , on this subject we are fully apprised, joined 
to a considerate in of the true spirit of the Institution 
committed ta» our management, dispose us. Sir, to the most 
ready and chderful acquiescence in the proposal of the Hon^blc 
" Governor General and Council, and would have operated, 
" permit us to assure you, to the same effect, although the 
" offer of the Board had been even more inadequate to its 
object than it is. 

" But it is proper we should observe that, however 
competent a monthly allowance of three rnpcee may he 
to the maintenance of a CooUe or Bildar, yet it cannot 
thence be reasonably inferred that the same allowance is suf- 
licient for the purposes of dieting, clothing, and educating 

, * It will scarcely be egredited that Dot four years before, every legitimate 
child of a private soldier drew the full pay and batta oi a private 
soldierj and that wiJiout any deductions. This only ceased in July, 

J 77ii, and now Rs. 5, was thought too much ! ! 
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the orphans in question ; to say nothin<? of the expense 
" which it would seem must unavoidably attend their future 
establishment, especially that of the females. We are aware, 
indeed, that the education requisite to be pven to the 
" boys cannot be very expensive : yet as it will at least 
be necessary to instruct them in readinff and writing, so that 
" they may be equal to the duties of a sergeant, even this 
article will be too chargeable to admit of fair comparison 
between them and artificers. 

We might further observe that as the children of Europeans, 
all of whom have died, and many bled, in the service of the 
Company, they appear somewhat better entitled to the atten- 
tion of Government than any dags of native artificers can 
^M)e; since, all hough many years may elapse before the}’' can 
“ be so useful, yet it is not to be doubted but that with puitable 
care they may be enabled to render essential services here- 
after in tbe Military and Marine departments, not to mention 
other branches of the public service for which they may 
become no less qualified. ^ 

But we pui’posely decline the discussion of these j>oinls ; 
" nor will we further press either you. Sir, or the Ilon^ble 
Board, on the subject of the allowance, because we are hopeful 
“ that the funds of the Society* will always be equal to the 
defrayment of such additional ehaiges on account of the 
or])hans of Nou-eomraissloned Officers and Privates, as may 
^^tfLiise from tlie insuffieioney of that allowance.^' 

Tlie Governor General and Council would not take tlio hint : 
economical they would be; and passed a Resolution (15th 
IVtiiy, 17 S3), that Rs. 3 a bead per month was enough to 
be paid for the education, dothing, and feeding of the diild- 
ren of boldiers; and out of this arose the Lower Okpiian 
School. 

No sooner had the Managers undertaken the additional re- 
sponsibility of superintendUig the education of flic soldiers’ 
orj)hans than they set to work to establish a home for theu 
reception. As this was wholly beside their own direct and 
legitimate work as Managers of the Orphan Society, and as 
it was palpably the duty of the Government to incur all 
expense in providing a site, and in creeling suitable buildings 
for the purpose, the Managers Rt once applied to Government. 
They asked — 

* This part of the arrangement was strongly obiectod to by the 
Presidency Station Committee, as a misappiopriation of funds biibscribed 
by officers for the benefit of tbeir orphans only. 
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1st — For a grant of land in the vicinity of Calcutta; 

— For a sura of 40,000 rupees, the estimated cost of 
the requisite buildings ; 

And to these a 3rd request was added, tliat, to meet the 
existing difficulties of educating children in the up-country 
stations, and to‘ rescue them from the Contaminating influence of 
barrack life, the children of soldiers still living should be admitted 
to the benefit of the school about to^ be formed for the orpin js. 

To each of these requests a favourable answer was receivetl 
*€arly in 1784,; the choice of four sites was offered; an 
advance of money promised; and the children of living soldiers 
^ declared to be admissible. 

The 4 vacant pieces of ground suggested were— 

space lying to the southward of the new Jail, 
and between it and the General Hospital/^ 

. 2nd — A large piece of ground running along the n 3 rtli 
bank of Govindpore Nullah, from the bridge at Mr. Levinas 
garden to the Belvidere Bridge.” 

A piece of ground also on the north side of Govind- 
pore Nullah, extending from Belvidere Bridge to Salmon^s 
(sic) Bridge.” 

And A piece of ground immediately adjoining and 

above Ducansore. ” 

Here let us diverge for a short antiquarian excursion. To 
some at least of our readers we feel sure that the attempt 
to identify these localities will not be without interest. t 

There will be little difficulty in fixing on the first site. At 
present this space is cut up by converging roads ; l)ut at that 
time, as Upjolin's Map of 179G shows, the main road van fi'om 
’ the Chowrihgli^,e corner close up to the walls of the General 
Hospital, leaving a goodly space vacant to the South of the Jail. 

Regarding the second and third sites it is only necessary to 
premise that Gomndpore NiiUak was the old name of what 
is now called Tolly’s Nullah. The origin of this earlier name 
may be thus traced. At" the foot of Hastings Bridge 
there stood for many years a small shrine to Govlndjee;* 
which it would seem gave the original title of 4jovind- 
po^'Cjf to the locality now known as Coolie Bazaar ; and so 

Thifl shrine, when its removal was necessary to make way for tlic 
approach to Basting’s Bridge, was transferred to a vacant space close to the 
present Oommissariat Barracks in Coolie Bazaar, where it still stands. 

t In 1758, a sunnyd was issued granting rent free to “ the English 
Company of Merchants’* the Mowzah of Govindpore, the richest in the 
Purgunnah of Calcutta, including the site of the present Fort. In the 
oldobi map of CalculLa, now extant, that of 1758 it is mis-spelt 
Gocernapore. 
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tlie nullah running by came to bo called Govmdjgore NMah, 
In its present name it immortalises the engineering eilterprise of 
Major W. Tolly, who widened and straightened in 1777- * 
Under its new name it appears so early as 1794* in ^^tho Procl^ 
mation fixing the limits of Calcutta, so that it took but, a 
few years for the English Engineer Officer to supersede 
the original Hindoo Thakoor. ' 

It is clear then that the spcond site was the space to the east 
of Belvidere ^bridge, now occupied by tlie Telegraph -store- 
yard 5 though of Levinas garden and the bridge adjoining 
not a vestige, or a tradition remains; while the,^third 
site was the long space, still vacant, stretching along the 
nullah bank between Belvidere and Kidderpore bridges. The 
name Salmon^s, as it appears in Baboo orthography, is 
evidently a mistake, for in Upjohn’s old map it is called 
Sirmau^s, and in the Proclamation,^^ already referred to, 
Snrmaii^s or Kidderpore bridge. 

Tlie fourth locality is easily identified ; it has but little 
changed its name, or perhaps more correctly it still retains its 
original name, ol‘ which the above was an English corruption. 
On the north, of Calcutta, lying between the Cossipore Fouiulry 
and the country retreats of Tittaghur, is a district called 
Deccamlmr i and here clearly lay the proffered garden. 

One coiidltlon was added in case this site was chosen, 
that compensation to the extent of some Its. 8,000 should 
be given to the boatmen who had hutted themselves, and 
formed a settlement on the ground adjacent to this garden. 

Of these four sites the Managers deemed the latter the most 
eligible, probably from there iieing a house on the ground 
ready fer immediate use ; and at once advertised for tenders 
for the adaptation of the existing buildings, and the erec- 
tion of such others as were necessary. An apjdi cation 

was made to Government for an advance of Its. 20,009 

towards these alterations ; but it was met by an offer of 

the empty warehouses at the Company's Factory at Pnlta, 
near Ishapore, as a temporary arrangement ; for the finamjial 
difficulties of Government rendered it impossible for them then 
to spare that sum from the Treasury. And who that recalls 
the state of Bengal at that time (1781), — the war in the 
Carnatic, the attitude of the Mahrattas, the Army six months 
in arrears of pay, the stipulated payments from the several 
native states irregularly made, — who can think of this 
accumulation of demands on an already exhausted Treasury, 
and wonder at Government asking for time, and sug- 

gesting as an expedient the I*ulta Factory ? However 



the Manager^a, having a considerable sum in hand* and being 
unwilling to lose this ‘chance of Ducansore, which jvas 
' on many accounts preferable to Pulta, began at their own 
expense to set the place in otder ; the more urgent alterations 
were covered by about Rs. 3,500 ^ and by the end of the year 
the garden-house was ready to receive such soldiers^ orpiians 
as bad already arrived in Calcutta; and they moved in, 96 
8trong~54 girls and 42 boys, unfler charge of two Serjeat. is 
and their wives. Government also, at the recommendation of 
General Stibbert, allowed an Assistant Surgeon on 200 rupees ^ 
a mo^th (including thO supply of medicines) to be attached 
to the Establishment.. 

It has been noticed that Government refused to give more 
than Rs. 8 a month for each of the soldiers* orphans, although 
the Managers asked for Rs. 5 ; and it may be mentioned 
"£hat of the many tenders Sent in to feed the ohild/*en, 
not including teaching and clothing, not one was under 
Rs. 5 a head, which show’^s how^ moderate was the estimate 
sent in by the Managers. However for a short time the 
Managers were in great concern that even the Rs. 3 would 
cease as soon as eacli child reached the age of 12 years. For 
such appeared to be the intention of Government. Against 
this they earnestly protested; they pointed out to Govern- 
ment that to stop the allowance at .12 was virtually to throw 
away, all tliat had been spent on these children, as they 
would then be only beginning to know the value of educa- 
tion, and would still be far too young to earn tlieir own 
bread. General Stibbert warmly supported this remon- 
strance, and the point was carried ; the allowance was in 
every case to Jje continued till 15 years of age; and ^^in 

particular cases, ^ucli as mental or bodily infirmities, ” the 
payment was to be drawn for such period as the Managers 
should deem necessary. The Court of Directors, however, in 
a Despatch bearing date 24th February, 1786, declared Rs, 5 
to be only a fair rate, and authorised its payment, with 
arrears fi’om the first formation of the Lower School. 

Ducansore, however, was not destined to be long the home of 
the soldiers* orphans ; from various ftiuses the working of the 
establishment proved very unsatisfactory ; the distance frouf 
Calcutta rendered efficient supervision impossible ; and many 
local disadvantages presented themselves. So that when about 
this time a large house at Howrah, known as Levett*s house 

* In August, 1784, tho amounts showed from subscriptions alone, inde- 
pendent of deposits and patrimony, a balance of 47,500 ru|>eei^ 
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and garden/^ was most opportunely oflPered for sale, the 
Managers resolved to purchase it, though the price was 
Rs. 66,000. Towards this sum they applied to Government 
to give the Rs. 40,000 which had been promised towards tbe^ 
erection of suitable buildings for the soldiers^ orphans ; and the 
Managers were prepared to invest Es. 25,0Q0 ^on account of 
the Orphan Society ^ with the view of bringing together the 
two schools under the same roof. This arrangement was carried 
out at once ; though many months elapsed before the sanction 
came from England to pay the Rs. 40,000, which the Society 
advanced. The children of the Lower School were brought 
down by boat from Ducansore, and occupied the whole gi^ound 
floor ; while the officers^ children, henceforth distinguished as 
the Upper School also came, — ^the boys from Mr. Cowen^s, and 
the gJils and infants from the Radha Bazaar House, — and 
wore located in the upper story. There, by the end of 1785, 
all were hotis^ed ; the Upper Sdiool mustering 9G, and the 
"Lower Soliool having already risen to 100, boys and girls. 

Bat we have been anticipating as regards the condition 
of the Upper School, in order to reach the common standing 
point which the Howrah establishment oflered. We must 
now retrace our steps, and tahe up the thread of the general 
history of the Society where we dropped it. 

The Orphan Society appears to have furnished no exception 
to the geiuaal character )f Calcutta life, as shitting as the 
sands of the river Hooghly that flows by. Before the end 
of the year 1783, no less than three of the six elected officers 
had disappeared from the list of Managers ; Major Duncan 
and Captain BailUe had left, on the removal of their regiments 
to Berhainpore ; and Captain W. Bruce had died ; while the 
Honoraiy Secietiiry, Captain W. Kirkpatrick, The life of the 
whole, was driven by broken health to England, This latter 
event, however, vsras turned to good account ; as it did securing 
for the infant Society a zealous representative at Leadenhall 
Street ; for Captain Kirkpatrick carried with him full authority 
to represent the Society ; and it is evident that in many ways 
his energetic advocacy proved of incalculable value, lie found 
ready support, too, from sev^eral retired old Indians; and on his 
return to India in 1785, he left the interests of the Society in 
the hands of a retired Madias officer. Major Alexander Mitchell. 
In other quarters, also, he pleaded the good cause ; he obtained 
liberal aid in the form of large grants of books, &c., from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and indeed 
it was to him the Institution was indebted for its first 
Superintendent^ the Rev, David Brown — a name so much 
more generally connected with the early days of tiie Old 
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Mission Church, and associated with those of Claudius 
JBuchanan, Henry Martin, and Thomason, that his original 
appointment, the one which brought him to India, that ot 
Superintendent of the Military Orphan Society, is often 
quite overlooked ; yet such was his first sphere of duty,* on 
which he entered on June 18tli, 1786.t Of this more 
anon. 

It hag been already noticed,' that it was not until the ad 
of 1785, that any reply came from the Court of Directors, 
to the Societj^s application, though it had been forwarded 
in 1782. . And little was this delay to be^ wondered at : it arose ^ 
from no indifference to the well-being bf their servants, and 
of the orphans of their late serv^ants, in India. Look for one 
moment at the condition of the political world in England 
during those three years. The year 1782 had witnessed the 
death of Lord North's ministry ; then came the short-lived 
ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham, followed for a fevv 
months by Lord Sherburne. Early in 1783, came Lord Nortli 
again, with the Coalition Ministry ; to make way before the 
end of the year for th,e Boy-Premier, 'William Pitt. And 
of each successive Ministry India, and an India Bill, seem to 
have been thq crua^ ; for the Indian Charter was now expiring, 
and the terras of its renewal was the cansa teterrima belli. 
Throughout this momentous and rancorous party struggle, 
the Court of Directors were of course in imminent peril ; 
their very existence, as a political body at least, was in danger. 
And, besides their danger from a Parliamentary faction, the 
policy of the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, furnished 
constantly a hone of contention between other parties. On 
one side wer^ the Ministry of the day, whichever it was, 
grasping at the patronage of India on the other side were 
the Court of Proprietors of India Stock ever ready to vindi- 
cate the character of Warren Hastings, and support his policy : 
and thus the Directors, attacked on this side .and on that, 
torn hither and thither, were rendered well nigh pow^erless. 

Under such a state of things it can scarcely he wondered at 
if, with the pressure of business involving their political life 
and death, the Directors suffered the claims of the orphans, 
however warmly advocated, to stand over. 

* Ainong the recoTniTiGiidations which Mr, Brown sa 3 ^s were hold out 
to him, not by Kirkpatrick be it remembered, were that “ the climate 
was considered healthy, and provisions cheap. ** Life of the Revd. 
D. Broton^ p. 8. 

t Life of Revd, D. Broion, p. 25. 

X Even Pitt, who rose on Warren Ilasting’s success, is not altofifether clear 
in this matter. See Gleig's Life of Warren Hastings, Vol. Ill, Chap. 8. 
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When the decision of the Court did come, it made up for 
any delay in the liberality with which the general principles 
of the Fund were adopted, and the wisdom with which some 
of the details were modified. The most important modification 
has been already noticed ; it was declared undesirable to send 
to England the illegitimate orphans, who were to be educated 
in India ; while the plan of sending the legitimate orphans 
home for cducatidn was highly approved. The receipt of 
this decision of the Court called the Management at once into 
action. Having no school of their own in England for the 
reception of these qfphansj and moreover deeming it much 
more desirable that the affection and interest of relatives 
should bo enlisted on' their behalf, they resolved on a rate 
of English out-ward allowances — £25 a year to all orphans 
under 6 years of age ; while between the ages of 6 and 
14, to each boy £35, and to each girl £40 a year. Major 
A. Mitchell, undertook to receive charge of all the orphans 
on arrival, and to consign them to their friends ; and more- 
over to see that the allowance granted was expended in 
their education. In 1787, a payment of £100 a y^ar was 
made to him in consideration of tlie trouble aud expense he 
might be called on to incur in the cause of the Society. 
Out of this grew the Home Agency. 

Consequent on the appointment of Major Mitchell as 
the Society's Agent in England, a Committee was also 
formed there in the end of 1786; on which we recognise 
among others the names of some who had been active 
Members of the Management in India, — Claud Alexander, Esq., 
who had been Deputy Governor; and General Stibbert, for 
some time Governor. And here it may not be out of place to 
mention that among the warmest advocates of the claims of the 
Society, to whom it was mainly indebted for the favour it 
met with in the Council Chamber at Calcutta, and to whose 
hearty co-operation, while his name still carried so great 
weight at the India House, it owed much of the support 
given to it there, wc- welcome the name of Warren Hastings. 

In working out their plans, the Managers were continually 
finding it necessary to modify or alter some minor details of 
the system as originally sketched out ; but the leading 
prinoiples of the Society remained unchanged. One of the 
first alterations requires special notice. It was in the system 
of electing the Military Members of the Management, lu 
the hope of creating a wider and more general interest in 
tlie working of the Society, it was resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Army, that, instead of two Members being 
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eliosen by each of the thtee Brigades, the following six stations 
should each appoint one representative Manager, — the Presi- 
dency and Barractpore, Puttyghur, Cawnpore, Chunar, Dinapore, 
and Be^rhampore 3 this arrangement, every way belter and 
more acceptable, was introduced in May, 17 87, 

' Apropos of Station Committees let us remark that it is 
amusing to see how soon ^ they began to verify the fears, 
which were put forth in the form of anticipated objee ons, 
about their interference with the General Managetnont. It 
occurred thus.' The duties of Mr. Ackland, the Secretary,^ 
had greatly increased, taking up his wholg time, and rendering 
it impossible for him to add to his income by other work 
in leisure hours ; he had no leisure hours. So the Manage- 
ment had only done justice in increasing his^salary by giving 
him an extra Bs. 100, under the bead of house-rent. Tlien, 
money had been expended by the Fund at Ducansore ;* and a 
large sum of Rs. 25,000 invested in the house at Howrah. 
All these acts furnished grounds of complaint, and brought 
strong remonstrances from several of the Station Committees. 
They claimed that they a/t least, if not the whole Army, should 
be consulted iu every such proposed item of expenditure. To 
this the Managers replied firmly that if they were not to be 
trusted they must withdraw. Their ready devotion of time 
and labour were ample guarantee of the deep interest they felt 
in the prosperity of the Society ; their loc^ knowledge quali- 
fied them to judge on such points far better than distant 
Station Committees \ and moreover the delay in obtaining the 
opinion of ofiicers so widely dispersed, would render action 
impossible : — a recent case was quoted; some question had arisen 
about the admission of an orphan; it had been circulated 
for the opinion of the Army, and eighteen months had elapsed, 
and yet some of the Station Committees had sent no answers, 
and the case bad been pending all the time! If therefore 
the Managers were not to feel empowered to act in such 
special eases, when much depended on promptness of action, 
they must beg to resign their places at the Bgard. Any 
fundamental principle, any alteration of a lule, they would 
of course submit to the Army, ,but they must have discre- 
tionary power in details. This brought the Station 
Committees to their senses; and the Army, on appeal, to 
them, by a large majority supported the Managers, The 
only good which it would seem the Station Committees 
gained by their attempt at interference, and which on the 


* This was subsequently repaid by the Government. 
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first representation would haye b^en, granted^ was that ^acklocal 
Secretary received a small sum as office-allowance, l^ides, a 
small salary for a clerk; and thus peace, was restored, , and 
a great principle established. ' ^ < 

Much Las been said^ of late about cultivating and colo- 
nizing the Soonderbuns, It is often, spoken of as a bold and' 
a MW idea. It^is not So new ,aa itipay be supposed to be. 
We find it suggested eigljty yefnrs ago as a field whereon 
to utilise the education of our orphan boys, and as a form 
of dowry for our young ladies ! The proposal, ;then undoubt- 
edly novel, and in the form it then assumed, very original^ 
shall be given in tfie proposer's own words. It emanated 
from Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse (who had been elected 
Deputy Governor on the retirement of Mr. Claud Alexander) 
and hears date, March 8th, 1786. 

The more 1 reflect on the future state of the orphans 
under charge of the Society, the more I am distressed on 
their account. I cannot find employment for them in 
India, and the Directors have, with good reason I think, 
forbidden their being sent to England. 

There are very few trades in which the children can earn 
a decent livelihood in this part of the world, and fewer 
'^people to whom they could be entrusted, for instruction; 
The majority of tradesmen in India are so very low, and 
of such very bad morals,* that it seems little Joss than 
certain ruin to the children to put them out apprentices; 
“ and tlie shipping trade is so very dead that it could not 
take oil’ half the hoys. 

But when I consider what is to bo done with the girls, 

I am still more bewildered. In England *there are few 

trades that employ girls, and in India two of each of those 
trades would overstock the Settlement; and consequently 
the difficulties increase the more I endeavour to remove them. 

Agriculture alone does promise something; and when 
I cast my eyes on the Soonderbuns and uncultivated tracts, 
I wish they were peopled as they were of old. 

If the Company and Directors will agree to it, these 

useless deserts may afford comforts and employment to all 

the children when they arrive at man's estate ; and in pro- 
ves of time may be peopled by a race of our own, 

I recommend, therefore, requesting the Directors to direct 
that there be given to every boy, the son of an Officer, when 


^ * Happily 80 years have made a great change for the better in this 
(if it were true then), as well as in other features of Indian life. 
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" he attains the age of 18 years, one hundred acres of land, 
and to every son of a non-commissioned otBcer, or private, at 
the same age, fifty; to every girl, the daughter of an officer, 
fifty aoriss on her day of marriage, and to every girl, the 
daughter of a non-commissioned officer or private, twenty-five. 
^‘That the boys be pexmitted to marry at 18, and the girls 
'' at 15. # . 

That it be recommenaed to .give a married couple the 
lands contiguous to each other. 

'^That the Jands be free for tbc first 10 years, paying^ 
half quit rent the next 10, and the same as other rice lands 
afterwards. ” 

The establishment, on which these young agriculturists 
were to start, was certainly of the simplest and most primitive 
character. “ One bull and bullock to every five arces, and ten 
cows and two ploughs to every hundred acres ; a bungalow 
of straw and bamboos, containing two rooms and one small 
kitchen : one iron pot, and a set of earthen kitchen utensils ; 
one bed, four chairs, a table and a decent equipment of table 
'^necessaries; also a suit of cloaths and six changes of undcr- 
" cloaths. 

Tills proposal was generally approved of by the Managers, but 
it found no favour in the Council Chamber, and so it fell through. 

Hitherto the Orphan Society had received no pecuniary 
aid from the Government, beyond the privilege of trans- 
mitting money to England on the somewhat advantageous 
terms which were granted to their Officers in the Indian 
Navy. The sum of Rs. 40,000, paid towards the purchase of 
Levett^s house, vvas the Government share for the accommoda- 
tion of the orphans of the soldiers ; the Lower Orphan School 
being a Government Institution, of which the Managers had 
only consented to take charge and superintendence. All 
the Society’s accumulations were vested in the Public Euuds, 
as a mere ordinary cornmerical transaction. . But now an 
opportunity offered, which the Government were solicited 
to take advantage of^ to give material support to the Society ; 
it was by making the grant, which is technically known 
as the " Rohilla Donation money. 

As probably the real history of this Donation is but 
little known, a short account of it may not be unwelcome. . 

In the earlier part of the .18th century, a tribe of 
Affghans, named Rohillas, had come down wandering 
through the length of Hindostan, then hardly held together 
in the enfeebled grasp of the already effete and expiring Moghul 
Dynasty. They found little difficulty in appropriating any 
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region they might fancy ; the * Doab, the fertile tract lyiog 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, attracted them, and there 
they settled down, and made for themselves a home, giving 
to the tract itself the name by which it is to this day 
familiarly known, that of Rohilcnnd. But they had on their 
south-east a province which, under the protection of English 
men and English treaties, was a to their further aggres- 

sions, and. to which they themBe||||H were in return a cause 
of anxiety and alarm. In 171^ a band of these Rohilla 
Sirdars designed an attack on the district ^bordering on 
Oude. The kingdom of Oude, — for though only a Jl^awab- 
ship, nominally holding under the king of Delhi, it was 
virtually, under English protection, an independent kingdom — 
had for its chief the Vizier, (as the Nawab of Oude wa» 
called,) Serajali Dowlah, who was regarded by the English 
as a useful ally. On his application for help against the Roliillas, 
the Dinapore Brigade was ordered to hold itself in readiness 
to assist him in the defence of his own kingdom, and 
in expelling the Robillas; the terms being that the Nawab 
sliould pay 1-0 lacs of rupees, besides the expense of the 
Brigade (estimated at lacs of rupees per month) during 
their operations iu his cause.* The Allahabad portion of 
the Brigade were called into the Held. The Eohillas were 
defeated; and the Nabob paid over, besides otlior surns^ 
lOi kies of rupees for their semces. This money it had 
been resolved to divide among the troops engaged in the 
campaign ; the bulk of it had been so divided : but about 
50,000 remaining; a Committee, consisting of the Accountant 
General and two Managers of the Society, was appointed iu 
Calcutta, to whom it was publicly notified that all unsatisfied 
claims should be sent in for examination. But after all such 
were paid, there still remained some Rs. 23,000 unclaimed^ 
which is described as the shares of those who bad been 
removed from the service by leave of absence to Europe, f 
death, resignation, ox otheiwise. 

It was suggested by Captain Kirkpatrick*, while in England, 
and warmly supj)orted by Warren Hastings, that this sum 
should 1)0 made over to tlie Orphan Society, and the interest of 
it ap])lied to general purposes ; but some legal objections were 
raised, one being that, should any future claimaiiD appear, he 
might claim back interest on his share, on the ground that the 
Society were receiving interesl on the whole sum : at length this 


* Auber’s India, chap, VII. VoL I, p. 400. 
t This is not altogether intelligible. 
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arid other diflloulties Were gob over by the following arrangement 
made in 1786 The amount itself remained in the hands of 
Government, but a sum, not exceeding 8 per cent, on 
it, but not called iniereet, was to be credited yearly to 
the Society. Thus under the head of Kohilla Donation 
moneys the Society receives every year Co. Rs. l,763-12-4.t 
Such vvris the cautious m:rj|j||fement under which alone Govern- 
ment then felt justitied ^ nmterial help to the Socie^ . . 

And now, having follroed the Management through the 
leading events ^and changes in the general admimstratiou of the 
Societyf it is time to see how all this time the orphans of the^' 
TJpi>er School had, been faring. It soon became evident that 
the original plan for boarding them out was not working well; 
month by month the reports of the Managers contained com- 
plaints, While the girls under Mrs. Jervis were receiving a 
fair amount of attention arid care, the existing arrangements 
with Mr . Cowen were by common consent far from satis- 
factory. The boys , appeared to be well taught; but the 
internal economy of the house was pronounced abominable ; 
the rooms were dirty, the linen filthy, and the food very 
bad 1 Mr Cowen was plainly told that unless a general 
improvement took place, — unless, in short, these orphans, being 
sons of officers for whom an ample payment was made, were 
put on ail equal footing as regards care and comforts witli 
his other pupils, — ^the Managers would be compelled to remove 
them. Mr, Alexander, who had been specially deputed to 
inspect the school, gives the, worst report of all : but he finds 
even in that abode of filth one clean spot, and describes it 
in glowing terms ; and in justice to the memory of Mr. Cowen 
we will give l^im the benefit of that one redeeming trait in his 
model seminary, On a Saturday afternoon, says Mr. 
Alexander, every hoy is ordered into the verandah, where 
two large earthen jai*s are placed. They arc then stripped, 
two and two at a time, are well wash^ and scrubbed by a 
couple of stout slavea with soap and warm water. I found 
“ Mr. Cowen sitting iqt the"," verandah overseeing this necessary 
cleaning performed, and tajeing account of every boy as he 
came out of the jar, that none might escape./^ Mr. 
Alexander urged that this process might with advantage 
be repeated more frequently than once a week. But 
even this did nat reconcile the Managers to the existing 

* This is sometimes erroneously termed “ Rohilla Bris^ Money. 
i The equivalent for Sonat Rs. l,84S-3-6 being at the rateof 8 percent, 
on Ra. 23,027-12-0. 
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nrrangemeuts. It was clear that the only way x)f effectu- 
ally securing the proper education and feeding of the 
cliildren, would be by having for the boys, as well as 
for the girls, a house directly under the control of a 
resident Superintendent. 

This, as we have already seen, .combined with the difficulties 
at Ducansore, bad led to the purchase of Levett^s property. 

The Visitor at Howrah who taTces his stand on the bridge 
which crosses the Railway, and looks to the left on the ground 
now cut up with side lines and shuntings ;• ol* covered with 
engine-houses, workshops, and godowns, and beyond these 
on the goodly hospital and various other buildings which lie 
on the river bank, would find it difficult to realise the fact 
tliat all from Howrah Ghat to Tel Khal Ghat 'was one vast 
enclosure, and the largo four tarreted house immediately before 
him, now used avS the Cutchery, stood in the midst of it, and 
was the home of the orphans of the Old Bengal Army, 

It scorned a well-planned Institution; it had an English 
clergyman as its Superintendent, with a Head Master and 
Mistress for the Upper School, also out from England ; while 
the tuition and care of the Lower School was in the hands 
of highly recommended Army Serjeants and their wives. 
At first all promised well But, alas ! if the Society's records 
tell true, but little of the promised good was realised ; and a 
large amount of care and trouble, which was little anticipated, 
devolved on the Managers. It soon indicated signs of liiimau 
imperfection. The Serjeants, however highly recommended, 
would drink ; their wives, however respectably reported of, would 
bring barrack habits and language into tlie precincts of the 
Lower Schools. The School Master of the llppCT- School would 
find, or make, time for other work which proved more lucrative, 
or, wliich, to speak more correctly, furnished asubsLaiitial addition 
to the pay he received for his school duties. Bui the greatest 
disappointment, and the most serious difficulty experienced by the 
Managers, arose from the change which came over the Superinten- 
dent. On first entering upon Ids duties the BiCv. David Brown 
displayed great energy and zeal ; he introduced an admirable 
system for the internal management of the Institution; and 
devoted himself so heartily to his duties, that the Managers, 
to show their appreciation of his services, applied to Government 
to give him a Chaplaincy on the Establishment : thereby raising 
his salary from this small sum of Rs. 248, to that of Rs. 
4i93-14-8. But the Chaplaincy lost them their Superintendent. 
Before leaving England Mr, Brown had received marked kindness 
and help from the already Venerable Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge; in the advantages which accrued io him 
from being made an Honorary Member ; also liberal grants of 
books for use in India. Now this Society had founded the first 
mission of the Church of England in Bengal. Mr. Kiernander, 
the pastor of BeU Tephilli^h;^ as the Mission Church was called, 
was theif Missionary. He was now broken in health, for he 
had l^en labouring here sii^ee 1758; and was 75 years of age. 
Sl,r. Brown's sympathy was at once appealed to; a sensv .of 
obligation to the Society, and of commiseration for the old 
pastor, induced him to offer occasional help, which only as 
a Chaplain could he in those days have done. At length, with 
the consent of the Managers, he was permitted ito assist Mr. 
Kiernander regularly to the extent of one sermon every 
Sunday, provided it in no way interfered with his direct duties 
among tlie orphans. But the connexion became very fascina- 
ting. The pulpit of tlie preacher offered more attractions than 
the office-table of the Superintendent or the school-desk of 
the teaelier ; and so it came, not unnaturally, that the duties 
of the Orphanage were one after another made to give way to 
the increasing demands of the Mission Church. A warm 
correspondence ensued between Mr. Brown and the Managers, 
which ended in the severment of his connexion with the 
Orphan Society in the beginning of 1788; and he then became 
permanently attached to the Old Mission Church, and was 
the first of that series of Chaplains whose names are still 
reverently treasured among the traditions of that Church. 

His place was filled by Rev. Charles Seccombe, at the time 
Chaplain at Berhampore, who gave proofs of considerable 
judgment and zeal in re-organising the somewhat confused stale 
into which the* affairs of the Orphanage had fallen. But other 
and graver difficulties were presenting themselves. The lack 
of active supervision had engendered neglect in all de})art- 
ments ; the condition of the children had been overlooked ; 
the serv^Fits of every grade had, become careless. Dirt and 
its concomitant disease, especially cutaneous disease arising 
from want of cleanliness, had got a footing in the Insti- 
tution, and needed more radical measure's than the intro- 
duction of a new Superintendent to restore things to a 
healthy condition. In fact, like old Rome, it was evd mind 
pregnane; The number of children bad become too great; 
for the schools were no longer confined to orphans, the 
children of living officers for whom in remote up-country 
stations offered no means of education, had come from in 
considerable numbers.* As, as for the Lower School, it 
* Girls were aduiitled at Rs, 32, and boys at Rs. 30. 
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was^ the school for all India. It was virt^iially compulsory 
on all parents to send their children, when they reached flie age 
of four years, to the Orphanage, for if not sent they would forfeit 
the Government allowance. So that at tlie time we are "speakiifg 
of, (1790,) the house contained, of the Upper School, 57 Ijoys, 
and 40 girls, and the Lower School, 179 boys, and 116 girls. 
Let any one now explore the Howrah Cutchery and think 
of it as a home for som^ 400 cjiilderu, besides masters, 
mistresses, sergeants, matrons, &c,, &c., and he will hardly 
wonder tliat week after week the visiting Managers complained 
of the condition of tlie children, the very irritable skin- 
disease, alres^ alluded to, had become epidemic, as well as infla- 
matioii of the eyes, also attributed mainly to want of clean- 
liness, and in many cases proving fatal to the sight. Nor 
will he wonder that “ a Committee of the Faculty^' should 
report that nothing would relieve the miserable objects 
which now crowded the Hospital and the house but more 
room and freer circulation of air/^ 

It seemd as if at length matters had reached that point, 
/he from which any change must of necessity be for 

the better. One thing was clear, some alteration must take 
place. It was useless to enforce weekly reports from the 
the visiting Managers to require Superintendent and Surgeon 
to be in attendance to accompany the Manager on his visit 
over the house. Some far more radical cliange was needed. No 
half measure would be of any avail. Either the house itself 
must be greatly enlarged, and an independent building erected 
for a hospital, at an estimated cost of at least ]ls. 35,000, or 
else the two schools must be separated. 

It is more than possible, judging from llic tenor of the 
Minutes of that period, that the former course would have 
been adopted, had not other motives been also brought to 
bear on the decision of the Managers. 

Of those other motives we would not speak with undue 
severity, yet speak of them we must, if in our interest in this 
noble Institution we would make the history of the past servo at 
all as a beacon light for the future; though we feel it is only 
due to the Society, as it appears in 1860, to express a thankful 
coiivicfion, that a very different course has of late 3 ^ears been 
adopted by the Managers, and a corresponding improved tone of 
mind and life has, under the influence of English gentlewomen 
at its head, been imparted into the Upper School. 

The Upper School, be it remembered, is the only material 
evidence of the working of this Society. It to the 
mass of English residents the embodimeid, the impersonation, 
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of the Society ; . whereas i I only forms, as will have been 
already seen, one portion of the Society's wide and varied opera« 
lions. If this school did fail, as we acknowledge we feel it 
did fail, to realise all that a retrospect of its career naturally 
leads one to believe it was capable of effecting the cause of 
that failure may be traced very far back \ the wrong bias 
was .given at a very early period of its existence. We 

detect it at the outset,, in the.. code of rules, by w\.cl\ 
on its first establishment at Howrah it was to be 
governed. The end set before Superintendent, Masters, and 
Mistresses was not only “ to form the ideas of the children, 
and to improve their minds, but while “ r|jidering the 
boys agreeable in their manners and sociable in their habits 
“ and disposition to render the girls agreeable and engaging 
in their deportment, that they might make eligible marriages 
‘ in the Settlement 

In the very distribution of prizes we see the same spirit 
bursting forth. WJiile (Jie boys are rewarded witli books, ‘ such 
as Thomson's Poems, Addison^s Works, the Rambler, &c., the 
proficiency of the girls in their more refined accomplishments is 
characteristically rewarded ; the best reader receives, not a book 
but a pair of ear-rings, the best worker, not a work-box, but 
another pair \ of ear-rings the best writer a breast pin ; a suit 
of ribbands is the prize for the best repeating, and a sash for 
the best spelling ! Vanity as the handmaid to matrimony. 

That the Howrah arrangements failed in marrying off 
the yonng ladies, more than ophthalmia, or tliat other 
disease not to be named to ears polite, was the real cause which 
brought them over from that side of the water. The lever was 
applied by no #tlier than Major Krikpatrick himself; and every 
member of the Management lent a ready hand to move the 
Upper School into a locality more productive of likely and 
eligible husbands. 

“ There »is every prospect, (wrote Major Krikpatrick more 
pointedly than politely) "that the unmarried girls would 
" become a burthen to the Funds, and the Orphan House an Hos- 
"pital for old women as well as an Asylum for infants.^' There 
was staring the Managers in the face the astounding fact 
(recorded by another of the Managers) that several of the 
young ladies had already attained the ripe age "of 13 years, 
" and yet had received no proposals of marriage which the 
Managers could approve of ! It had been decided that dancing 
sliould form an important part of their education, as though 
dancing were the great qualification for matvirnory ; a dancing 
Master was engaged at Rs. 80 a month; to preside over 
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this School for Wives halls were given frequently to promote 
the desired result j and yet, despite expense and trouble, the 
number of young ladies was increasing rattier than diminisliing ! 
So the Upper School was to be bronglit over to the Calcutta side ; 
and so urgent seemed the case, from the combined causes of 
sickness and celibacy, that when the noble house, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Barlow, at Kidderpore, was offered at a rental 
of lis. 450 a month, the meeting, held on TuesSday the 1st 
of June, 1790, which decided on renting it, resolved that 
all the U]>per School children were to be brought in on the 
following Monday ! And on the Monday they came. 

Now if thei^ was not political wisdom (as the Court of Directors 
declared there was not) in the original design of sending all 
the orplians of officers to England to be educated, there was 
at least much kindly feeling and good sense. But if only, 
when the restriction was enforced, and it became necessary to form 
a Home in India, the same kindly feeling and good sense had 
influenced the counsels of the managers to make that Home a 
profitable one, — if, instead of being taught to regard matrimony 
as the one great object of education, the aim and end of 
existence, the young ladies of 70 years ago, and for years and 
y( 3 ars after, had been taught that there were many spheres of 
duty, of usefulness, which an unmarried lady may fill and adorn, 
— then had India seen in her schools and quiet English homes 
good proof of the wisdom which presided over the Orphan- 
age of the Array. 

And now, as the doors of Kidderpore House open to receive 
th^j orphans, let us take a passing glance at the establishment 
which enters. The Superintendent has disappeared. With 
the separation of th<3 two schools his services wcue considered no 
longer necessary. There are a School-Masler, and School-Mis- 
tress, each Iiaving one Assistant, a Secretary, and a Surgeon * 
(and a Home Agent.)* It may not prove uninteresting to the 
wards of 1800 to know what was tlic prescribed dress of 
the wards of 1790. It is midsummer. The Ixqs appear 
in a white nankeen jacket, and drawers of wliitc str(»ng 

* The monthly cost of the establishment was as follows : — • 

School-master lis. 213 Soevetary Rs. 200 

Assistant master 160 Do. House Rent - 1(X) 

School mistress 200 Office Establt. 80 

ARsiatanl mistress 80 Surgeon (supplying medicine) 100 

House servants ‘ 57-8 Home Agent £ 100 a year 

The boys were dieted by the master ; the 1 L elder at Ks. 11 ; and tby 
rest at its. 8 a head. The girls hy the mistress, 13 elder at Ks. 12} and 
the rest at lis. 7. 

The average monthly coat of each child was 26-8. 
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thick dassooteej and the girls in a long shift of ihiu tossuh, 
with a frock of strong course charhonnah. As the cold weather 
comes on, the boys will change the thin nankeen jackets for 
a coat and waistcoat of scarlet cloth with blue cuffs, and for 
dussootee drawers “ close trowsers of nankeen, while the girls 
will make no outward change, only adding for warmth’s sake a 
petticoat of Patna chintz. 

And as the doors close on them, and they distribute tuemse ,es 
over the noble range of building, this paper may fitly close 
too. We have only as yet gone over 8 years of the history 
of the Fund, but the 76 years which remain will scarcely occupy 
more space ; yet they will, we hope contain staj^emenls even 
more important; they will tell of the fuller development of a 
grand design, of a Fund byear y year becoming financially more 
sound, until, from being purely an Army institution, it became, 
under the requirements of Imperial policy, absorbed into the 
general administration of the country. 
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I T is a popular opinion that the retired ^\nglo-Indian is 
the most miserable of human beings. Burying himself 
in Bayswater, — rightly on that account dignified with the 
nick name of Asia-Minor, — the ' old Indian is popularly 
supposed to reserve to himself the right of grumbling at a 
society in which he does not mingle, and of railing at 
people to whose customs he is too indianized to conform. 
We do not say tliat this impression is correct, but we do 
affirm that it is very generally entertained by the English, 
pure and simple. These have come to regard the great bulk 
of Anglo-Indians as a race entirely a[)art, separated from 
themselves by peculiar ideas upon most subjects, by an inca- 
])aoity to converse upon other than matters pertaining to 
India, by a pertinacious exaltation of the customs of Anglo- 
Indians in India, as compared with those of the English in 
England. Admitting these impressions to be true as regards 
the majority of retired Anglo-Indians, — of the men who 
spent thirty years in India without once, in the interval, 
revisiting their native land, — we believe it will be generally 
conceded that the nearer and more frequent Communication 
with England, which lias been gradually progressing since 
the establishment of the Overland route, together witli 
reforms consequent on the mutiny, is bringing about great, 
and will yet bring about greater, changes in this respect. 
These changes are already indicated by the improvement 
that has already taken place iu the choice of subjects of 
conversation in Indian society in India itself. Thirty years 
ago the man that would have made any allusion to English 
politics at an Indian dinner party,^ would have at once been 
set down as a prig or a bore. He would have alluded to 
subjects which to the remainder of the company present 
would have been the veriest Hebrew, with which scarcely 
one man in a hundred ever troubled himself. The truth of 
this statement has lately received the fullest confirma- 
tion in Miss Eden^s amusing account of her travels with 
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Lord Auckland up the country. We there see in what 
a light a clever, well-educated, well-informed English lady 
regarded the society amongst ‘ whose members her lot 
had been temporarily c^ast. Their men,” she says, can 
talk only about Vizier Ali, and their '"ladies about nothing 
at all.” We can quite believe that this criticism was per- 
fectly applicable in those days. We, can thoroughly under- 
stand how Miss Eden, who had mixed with the l ist 
society in England, * who had been associated with the leaders 
of English parties, and who had taken a more tlian ordinary^ 
interest in English politics, should have found herself vexed, 
and bored, and fatigued ‘ to a degree at being forced to 
associate with a society, to the members of which English 
politics were a sealed boob, and the history of English parties 
absolute Chaldeej who had with her not one subject in 
common, wdiose ideas were limited to the promotion of their 
husbands, and to their own precedence at Government House. 
It may indeed be remarked that Miss Eden’s memoirs reliile 
to a period too remote to be quoted as in any w^ay illus- 
trating the present epoch. We perfectly coincide with this 
objection, but w’^e cannot help observing at the same time 
that the late Albert Smith, himself no ordinary observer of 
human nature, at a much more recent period made a remark 
not very dissimilar. It was the fortune of that popular 
author to proceed to England from Guile in one of the 
Overland steamers crammed full of Anglo-Indians. With 
respect to the ladies, Albert Smith remarked that they 
appeared to be so entirely engrossed with a struggle for their 
own precedence at the cuddy-table, that they seemed absolutely 
unable to talk of anything else. W.ith regard to the men, 
he observed, that judging from their conversation during a 
voyage of sixteen days, he had come to the conclusion that 
in their opinion India was the vastest, the grandest, the 
most important empire in the globe ; that upon the sayings 
and doings, upon the promotions and appointments, of every 
man in that Indian Empire, the eyes of the entire civilized 
world were fixed with the most intense longing; that they 
regarded England as a distant island, entirely dependent upon 
India, and the only use^of which was to supply Anglo- 
Indians with beer and cheroots. It is difficult to believe 
that this is not an overdrawn picture, but that it was 
sketched by a man possessing peculiarly observant powers, 
who had no interest in vilifying Anglo-Indians, or in exposing 
them to ridicule and contempt, is a clear proof that it had 
some foundation. 
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It would be in the highest degree unfair however to take 
this, in even a modified form, as at all an accurate descrip- 
tion of Indian society twelve years ago. On boavdship many 
people are peevish, uncertain, and selfish ; they display the 
worst side of their characters. Steamers from India too carry 
a particularly large proportion of invalids, and it can scarcely 
ba wondered at, if deprived of their accustomed luxuries, 
shut up ill small boxes by the name of cabins, 

crowded together to a most inconvenient degree, these people 
vent on one another the accumulated bile of many years* 
Indian existence, and appear to a stranger on board infinitely 
more disagreeable than they would be, if met under their 
own punkahs or Ly their own firesides. ^ 

If then we may consider Albert Smithes description as 
overdrawn, applied to the Anglo-Indians of twelve years 
since, we do not hesitate to assert that we regard it as totally 
inapplicable to the Anglo-Indians of the present day. Since 
that period the moral atmosphere of India has been cleared 
by the thunder-storm of the mutiny, and the old ideas, 
which produced the conduct so strongly condemned 
by Albert Smith, have been replaced by others, fresher, more 
sensible, more consonant to the spirit of tlie age. Were 
Miss Eden to re-appear on the Indian stage, we are confident 
that she would not now complain that the men could only 
talk of Vizier Ali, and the ladies of nothing at all. English 
politics are not lui frequently discussed in Anglo-Indian society. 
The characters of the public men of Europe are faiily known, 
and are freely commented upon. Events of European interest 
are looked forward to often with an eagerness which may 
be pronounced intense. There is, within our awii experience, 
infinitely less longing for social precedence than existed 
before the mutiny. England is no longer regarded as a 
dependency on India, to provide it with beer and cheroots, 
but it is looked upon as the land of promise, — the country a 
return to which before a man*s energies are entirely exhausted 
by this exhausting country, is the temporal aim and object 
of the life of almost every man. This feeling is re-acting and 
will re-act still more upon the retired Anglo-Indians at home. 
We mean that the men who now retire will be difterent in 
many respects from their predecessors. It will be their pride to 
be Englishmen, instead of merely members gf a distant colony in 
the Asia-Minor of Bayswater, They will cease to pronounce 
the customs” of the English inhospitable, and their manners 
cold and distant. Their frequent visits to England, during their 
period of service, will have taught them that in a counlry 
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in which it is possible for a pickpocket to wear as good 
a coat as a peer, it is absolutely nec'Bssary that a man should 
have a special introduction to an English gentleman, before 
this last will associate with him on terms of equality and 
confidence; that it is not sufficient, as some old Indians of 
the present day Imagine, that a man should have been Com- 
missioner, or a Colonel, or .a Sudder Judge, in order to 
be accepted as such by Englislpnen, receiving the sa: 3 
respect and adulation from the masses as would be readiiy 
accorded to the holders of the same positions in India. 
They will find out before very many months, that in England ^ 
a man is received and treated, not Svith reference to the 
appointmQpts he has held in this country, but simply and 
solely according to the manner in which be conducts himself 
at home. A man who is clever, well-informed, an courant 
with all the events of the day, will find himself a welcome 
guest in any society. In such a case, the Anglo-Indian will 
find that the fact of having spent many years of his 
life in this country operates often as a point in his favour. 

It is only when Anglo-Indians are pompous, opiniative, 
hankering after positions which they cannot attain, intolerant 
of others, and openly expressing a longing for the fleshpots. 
they have left, — and this is now the character they have 
earned in England, — that they find their service in India 
acts in the minds of ordinary men to their prejudice. 

But that the younger members of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity will fall into the errors, in this respect, of tlieir pre- 
decessors, we consider more than improbable. Every day 
shows us how all the un-English habits of the Anglo-Indian 
are one after, another ' being cast aside; how the rage for 
precedence has disappeared ; how the assumption of airs and 
graces by an individual, who" may happen to possess some 
high office in the State has come to be regarded, even by the 
services, as eminently ridiculous; how the toleration of the 
opinion of others is, save by a remnant of the old leaven, 
looked upon as a matter of course. In fact, we may sum 
up our review of the progress of Anglo-Indian society since 
the mutiny by this simple remark, that it has been a gradual 
and increasing progress toward the state of society in England. 

Nothing has tended more to bring about this improved 
order of things, th^n the increased facility of communication 
with Europe, and the opening out of new routes to the 
traveller. Of these in the present day tliere is an almost 
unlimited choice. 'From Alexandria steamers leave, in con- 
nexion with the Indian steamers, for all parts of the world. 
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There is the time-honoured route to England by Southamp- 
ton, — the best probably for invalids, — and the almost equally 
well-worn course by Marseilles. Of the older routes too 
Trieste puts in a well-considered claim for patronage. Amon^t 
theses more recently opened out too are Ancona and Brindisi. 
The latter bids fair to usurp the -place of Marseilles, so far 
as relates to the carriage of the mails. But the lover of the 
picturesque will never chocge wittingly the route by Brindisi* 
The long dreary railway journey from that place to Ancona 
presents nothing to please or delight the eye. J'ar preferable, 
and scarcely longer, would be the route from Malta to Naples, 
thence by Rome, Florence, and Milan, to the Italian lakes. 
From Milan there is a profuse choice of routes homewards, in the 
sslection of which the traveller will follow his own tastes. 
Our own predilection we decline even distantly to hint at. 
We are free however to admit that the perusal of the un- 
puhllslied journal which stands at the head of this article, 
has convinced us that an Indian traveller may experience 
intense deliirht and enjoyment, when pursuing, with a light 
heart and tastes not too vitiated by long years of sojourn in 
India, a route so well known and so well worn as is that of 
Trieste. 

Captain Musafir would appear, to be an officer of the 
Bombay army, who left India with his wife some four or live 
years ago on twenty mouths^ sick leave to Europe. What 
has since become of him we are unable to state, nor indeed 
is it necessary to our story. His journal was handed over 
to us with the most satisfactory proofs as to its authenticity* 
Of this indeed it bears undoubted internal evidence, and it 
is this alone wi)icli makes it valuable. We gjither from a 
few prefatory remarks affixed to it that Musafir was a 
lair German scholar, a great lover of the picturesque, 
an adventurous traveller, and an ardent devotee of ‘^the 
gentle art/^ His predilection indeed for this harmless sport 
appears to have been confirmed and strengthened by the 
notorious fact that the trout and grayling always choose 
their habitation in those rivers which meander through the 
loveliest valleys, and wnich are fed by streamlets from the 
grandest and most magnificent mountains. His taste for the 
picturesque and his love of travelling would seem to have 
been shared by his wife, for it is evident from the journal 
that she accompanied him everywhere, and found that the 
glorious scenery to which she was transported far more than 
compensated for the rough accommodation, by submitting to 
wliicli, a view of siich scenery was alone attainable. 
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We gather from the journal that after the ordinary incidents 
of an overland voyage, our two travellers arrived at Trieste 
at 11 o^ clock on the, 15th May.* They put up at the 
Hotel de la Ville, which they describe as being one of the 
best and most luxurious hotels on the Continent, beingi fur- 
nished with hot and cold d)aths, and every possible conve- 
nience- It is, however, dear in comparison with hotels in 
other parts of the continent. T1 h§ arises from the fact tV . t 
Trieste itself is a very expensive city. Attached to tne 
Austrian Empire, it is yet a free port, and in possession of 
this privilege it has attained to a degree of prosperity which 
fairly takes the traveller by surprise. The shops are numer- 
ous and well stocked; the equipages well built and remarkably 
well horsed; the ladies elegantly and iiandsomely dressed. The 
promenades are crowded, whilst the poorest people seem to wear a 
happy and contented air, and to be full of employment. There 
are two opera houses ])esides other places of amusement. 
The houses are well built and comfortable, with handsome 
exteriors. There is an abundance of pretty villas along tlie 
shores of the Adriatic and on the hills behind the town. 
In fact, in whatever direction the traveller may turn, he meets 
striking evidences of a prosperous, well-ordered, and contented 
community. 

Our travellers felt much struck with the appearance of the town 
and its inhabitnts. Musafir records, how even at the hotel door 
he and his wife were met by flowergirls carrying with them the 
loveliest flowers, which, either singly or made up into bouqucis, 
they almost force upon the traveller. Few of these are ever 
churlish enough to refuse the proffered gift, or to return it by a 
present of soine small coins. But should they reliise, tliey 
are deprived of the extreme pleasure of hearing, prol^ahly for 
the first time in their lives, in the melodious tones and soft 
accents of Italy, and delivered as if coining from Ihe heart, 
the sweet sounding Grazie, Of the houses and villas along 
the shores of the Adriati?' to which we have alluded, cer- 
tainly the most striking is the palace of Miraniare, lately 
the residence of the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the 
Emperor of Austria, and now himself Emperor of Mexico. 
A good view of this palace can be obtained from Trieste 
itself, for it stands on a tongue of land jutting out into the 
Adriatic, thus seeming, from a short distance, to be as it 
were detached from the main land. It is the point which 

* The date of the year is not given in any part of the journal, but 
from the state of completion of the railways, it could not have been more 
than five or six years ago, possibly less. 
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first strikes every traveller after his arrival* Musafir and 
his wife were not content with a distant view of it, but 
drove out with some friends to inspect it. It is distant 
from Trieste about five miles, and the road to it borders the 
Adriatic on the one side, whilst a range of high hills on the 
other, clad with rich verdure, presents a striking contrast to 
the deep blue of the sea. The palace itself is built in the 
real Gothic style, and is njost beautiful. Only a portion of 
the interior was visible, as the Archduke and Archduchess 
were residing there at the time, but that portion showed how 
completely comfort had been united with elegance in the 
construction. The gardens attached to it have been beauti- 
fully laid out. The ground from the castle ascends, and 
of this ascent every possible advantage has been taken. 
There are natural grottos cut otft of the rock, arbours ingeni- 
ously formed so as to command the loveliest view and to 
be impervious to the brightest Sun, The flowers are lovely, the 
beds arranged with great taste and kept in the most per- 
fect order. The whole garden in fact presented the appearance 
of a fairy land, ciilmipating in the enchanted castle on the sea. 
Tlie Archduke and Archduchess generally stroll about the 
grounds in the afternoon, mingling freely with the people 
to whom they courteously allow admittance. On the evening, 
however, our travellers visited it, they did not appear. 

To obtain entrance into the grounds it was simply necessary 
for Musafir to present his card. The tall soldierly lodge- 
keeper who demanded it, had all the appearance of a man 
who had seen military service, and Musafir could not help 
putting the question to him when the party went out. He 
replied, records Musafir, in the following words “ Yes, I have 
“ served, but it was in Hungary and against Aiistna.^'' He 
added in a proud melancholy tone, I am a Hungarian.^* 
It appeared from furlher questioning that lie liad served 
under Bern, and had fought as long as any hope remained 
for Hungary; that after Russian soldiers had trampled out 
the last spark of tlie fight for freedom, he had taken a civil 
post. With the Archduke he had been for tlie past six years. 
His connexion with thje Imperial House had not however 
changed his sympathies at all, for when , Musafir enquired 
from him wliether he did not think that an nnioii between 
the twp couniries with one parliament fer both would not 
satisfy all legitimate aspirations, he replied in a tone, the 
mournfulness of which, writes Musafir, it would be impossible 
to describe, “ it would be beneficial for Austria but not 
for Hungary, It was curious to hear this expression 
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of genuine patriotism, uttered iu despotic Austria, and at 
the gates of the palace of an Austrian Archduke ! 

We have alluded to the hills behind Trieste. These are 
extremely pretty and abound in drives presenting glorious 
views of tbe Adriatic. On the day following their visit to 
Miramare our travellers drove to a village called Sessana, 
on the line of the Vienna railway. Sessana is nothing in 
itself,- but the drive to it is, most lovely. The re 1 
winds up a gradual ascent of 1,800 feet, and commands 
during its coui;^e, after the first half hour, a splendid view 
of Trieste, the Adriatic, and of the picturesque town of ^ 
Pirano on the Illyrian coast. In a very clear day, free from 
haze, Venice itself may be seen. At Sessana,, our travellers 
met an Austrian officer, a native of the province of Moravia, 
who had served in the Italian campaign of 1859, regarding 
which he conversed freely. He did ample justice to the 
French soldiers and their emperor. Of the latter indeed lie 
said that if lie had been at the head of the Austrian army 
and if Guilay had commanded the French, he was confident 
victory would have been with the Austrians. Their defeat 
at Magenta he attributed to the utter incompetence of 
Guilay, and their ill-success in the compaign to the treachery 
and disaffection of the Hungarian and Italian Regiments. 
He appeared most anxious for a fresh trial. Let the Emperor, ” 
lie said, send to Italy only Moravians, BohemiauKS, Croats 
^^aiid Austrians,^ and let him place Benedek at their head, 

“ and ril answer for it, we^ll win back Italy. It appears 
from various entries in the journal that this feeling was shaved 
by almost all the Austrian officers and privates our travellers 
met with. ^ 

On their return to Trieste the travellers followed another 
and more circuitous road, in order to visit the Imperial breed- 
ing stud at Lipizza, — a place famous for its grass lands. 
The sight here was well worth seeing. At Lipizza there 
are horses of all nations^ amongst them many English 
thoroiigh-breds. But those that most attracted notice were 
the Arabs, — far more perfecli in shape than any Musafir had 
seen in India. Many of them must have been of the purest 
Arabian blood, so absolutely faultless was their conformation. 
The care bestowed on these horses as well as on the mares 
and foals cannot be exceeded. It is a pretty sight to see 
these loose in their large, well-built houses, all herded together, 

. living in the most perfect amity. They are treated with 
affection and gentleness by their attendants. No other mode 
, of treatment indeed could have produced the sweet temper 
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and docility displayed by all the animals in this vast 
establishment. 

It is impossible to leave Trieste without alluding to the 
custom there prevailing, so admirably adapted to a wa^n 
climate, of taking enjoyment in the open air. No sooner 
does* the afternoon sun show an inclination to hide his glories 
behind the n(»t too distant hills, than in front of every cafe 
numberless chairs and small tables are placed. To these, after 
the promenade, all Trieste repairs. A band as if by magic 
appears, and under the vaulted canopy of heaven, the tideless 
^Adriatic at their feet, the honest burghers sip their coffee, eiijoy 
their ices, and listen to the sojFt music. Occasionally the scene 
is enlivened by songs from strolling performers. There is no 
excess, no drunkenness, no uproar. All is conducted with 
tlie decorum whieli rules over the arrangements of a 
private concert in England. Yet in Trieste this takes place 
daily, and the sole payment received by the musicians and 
singers depends on the charity of the listeners. Such a scene 
would always strike Englishmen, but upon Musafir and his 
wife, coming as they did from a country hotter than Trieste, 
but into which the conquering race has introduced the social 
manners and customs of a northern climate, — the heavy dinners, 
the formal visits, the tedious drives, — the impression appears 
to have been most, vivid and pleasing. 

On tlie JSth May our l.ravellers left ^Irieste by railway 
for Adelsberg, famous for its caves. The line of rail lay 
among the lulls, and the many bends it made, and their 
sharpness, — sometimes almost at right angles, — appeared 
to have completely astonished the two Anglo-Indians. The 
journey itself lakes little more than an hou*.*. Adelsbcrg 
lies about 1,800 feet above Trieste, and is proportionately 
cooler. It is in itself but a small village, deriving all its 
importance from the wonderful caves in its vicinity. To 
inspect these was the o])ject not only of Musafir and his wife, 
but of all the travellers who stop at Adelsbcrg. In order to 
see the caves in perfection, it is necessary that they should 
he thoroughly well liglited up with torches and candles. Our 
travellers were fortunate enough on their arrival to find 
that orders for an extraordinary illumination had been issued 
by some American gentlemen who were staying at the inn, 
and who permitted them to join tlieir party. Snatching a 
hasty meal, the whole party left the inn about 11, and 
arrived at the entrance to the caves a quarter of an hour later. 
They did not emerge from the other end till 3 o^clock. To 
describe accurately what they saw in that interval 'would 
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require a paper by itself. Transported suddenly from the 
freshj balmy, sunny air of the outside world into the very heart 
of the earth, — a gloomy cavern with no light save that 
afforded by the torches of the guides,— ‘the travellers found 
themselves entering, now vast halls vaulted with rocks and 
supported seemingly by pillars of alabaster, — now naftTow 
passages the flinty sides of which sparkled like diamonds. Again, 
they entered the nave of a glorious cathedral, at the ot^^jr 
end of which, in the place where the altar should be, was 
a visible representation of the crucifixion, not carved, but formed 
naturally by the rock. The grandeur and dread peculiarity^ 
of the sight irfi pressed itself on ajl the members of the party. 
They could scarcely resist the conviction that they were in 
another world. Sometimes depressing them by its gloominess, 
at others exalting them into enthusiasm by the glorious 
.shapes formed by the alabaster-like stalactites, the effect 
was to make them utterly forgetful of the sun and the trees, 
the light and the air, the green meads and the lunning 
streams they had left outside, and to induce the idea that 
they were realfy passing through the valley of the shadow 
of death, to the vale that led down to the Styx. The appa- 
rition of Charon and his boat would not, in those moments, 
have surprised any of the party. As if to complete the 
illusion, there was, below them, a river dark as Erebus, flow- 
ing onwards through the depths of the earth, and seeming 
to indicate that there was a point yet to be reached, at which 
its stream would widen, and interpose a barrier between the 
visitors and the world beyond. Until the travellers approached 
the very last of the caves the spell was complete, nor did it 
leave them till, at a sudden turn, a flood of light reminded 
them that — 

“ The Earth hath wonders, as the water hath. 

And these are of them.” ‘ 

Leaving Adelsberg the following morning about 9 o^clock, 
our travellers left for Gratz, the capital of Styria, and arrived 
there about \ past 4 the, same afternoon. The train carried 
them through a lovely country. Between Steinbriick and 
Gratz the alternations of hill and dale were charming. The 
river Save, between Laibach and Steinbriick, had all the appear- 
ance of a good trout river, hut they did not stop to try it. 
Probably, in common with alb the rivers on the line of 
railway in Austria, it is strictly preserved, the trout being 
periodically caught and sent up alive in wooden barrels filled 
;with water to Vienna and other large towns, bought up 
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there by the innkeepers, and preserved by them in reservoirs 
for their customers. 

At Gratz our travellers put up at the Archduke John hotels 
kept by a most obliging landlord, but one who knows how 
to charge those travellers who are unacquainted with the 
German language. To this subject reference will be made 
further on. Gratz itself is a charming town, very clean, and 
containing much that is interesting to the traveller. The 
walks in and about it are most enticing. Eight in the centre 
of the town rises the Schlossberg, on the sununit of which 
^here was once a fort. It now? however, constitutes one of 
the promenades of the place, and js in every respect well 
worthy of a visit. The views which it commands of many 
miles of lovely country in Styria, — the most beautiful province 
of the Empire, — make the traveller long to set oflF at once 
to examine for himself. Indeed, if a tour off the line of 
rail be the object of the traveller, there are few places better 
fitted to make a start from than Gratz. Everything is 
procurable there, — horses, mules, carriages, guides, as well as 
every requisite in the way of clothing for the pedestrian or 
the ordinary traveller. It is besides comparitively a very cheap 
place. The landlord of the Archduke John assured our travellers 
that for £100 a year a man and his wife could live very 
comfortably, and for double that sum like princes. It is this 
cheapness that has caused Gratz to be selected by most of 
the retired officers ' of the Austrian army as their place of 
residence. Many of these men have but £60 a year. Gratz 
moreover has many other advantages. It has an excellent 
and very cheap club frequented chiefly by military men ; capital 
public reading-rooms; it is very healthy and has very good 
theatres. The military bands play out constantly. It forms 
moreover the southern gate, as Linz is the northern, into 
the very loveliest part of Austria, — a country which, it is 
to be hoped, may long remain closed to the mere tourist, 
open only to the adventurous lover of the picturesque. 

The town itself is divided into two parts by the river 
Mur, very rapid in its course, with turbid discoloured waters. 
It supplies the town with coarse fish in abundance, and in 
the winter with thehuchen, {salmo hucro), the German salmon. 
In the neighbourhood, the sights usually visited by those 
whose stay there is limited are Maria Trost, Maria Griin, 
and the Hilmer Teich. The first of these is a church and 
monastery, beautifully situated on the summit of a hill, some 
five miles from Gratz. The church is picturesque from a 
distance, but contains nothing within it worthy of much 

1 A 
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notice. The view however from it is glorious. On the one 
side Gratz itself looking extremely pretty, embosomed in the 
green hills Jind cut in twain by the rapid Mur, on the other 
the splendid range of the Styrian Alps, height piled on height, 
tempting, • ‘sorely tempting to the pedestrian. The walk 
from Maria Trost to Maria Griin is very lovely, leading 
the pedestrian, as the name signifies, to the most beautiful 
foliage. On the grassy beds wild fiowers in great and be l- 
tiful variety are abundant. At the place itself is a small 
chapel of no ^Teat significance, but the walks all about it 
are most enticing. The Hiimer Teich is a large pond or^ 
lake full of tame carp, very prettily situated in grounds on 
a hill which slopes upwarcls from the pond. Both pond and 
grounds are kept most carefully. This is the great afternoon 
resort of the beauty and fashion of Gratz. Here, while a splen- 
did band does justice even to the genius of the great German 
composers, they sip their coffee,^ row on the lake, or stroll about 
the pret.ty grounds. As the ladies of Gratz dress well and with 
great taste, the sight to a stranger cannot fail to be attractive.* 

The Musafirs left Gratz unwillingly on the morning of 
the 23rd May. The bowing landlord of the Archduke John 
presented thorn with a bill which though not moderate, 
could scarcely be called excessive; yet their respect for him 
on that account diminished considera))ly when they learned 
that he had charged three English ladies, who had stayed 
at his hotel only half the time, nearly double the sum. The 
reason, tlrey ascertained, was, that these ladies were ignorant 
of Gennan. Their further experience in Austria proved 
to them that a knowledge of the German language, 
hy at least one of the party, was essential to ecoaomial 
travelling, and even very often to comfort. Such know- 
ledge implies the knowledge likewise of the customs of 
the country, and the landlords, anxious as, they are to take 
every advantage of English travellers, are afraid to impose 
upon them too much under such circumstances, lu their after 
journey, the Musafirs heard repeatedly of English traveller^ 
who had paid double and treble the price charged to them 
for the very same accommodation and for similar meals. 

* The people of Gratz are very agreeable to sti’angers. Towards their 
own Goveriunent they assume a free and independent bearing, quite new 
to the traveller who has heard of nothing but despotism in connexion with 
Austria. Here assembles the provincial diet of Styria, the resolutions 
of which are not always pleasing to the Austrian Emperor. Though 
almost all the inhabitants are Catholic, all religions are tolerated, and 
there is a Protestant Church in the town, 
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Tlie vail fiN^m Gratz to Briick follows the course of the 
troubled aud turbid Mur. At Briick however another river, 
the Miirzf joined in, of a very diflTereut character. As far 
as Miirz-zii-schlagj this clear, bright? river gl^dened the eyes 
ot the travellers, running through a smiling, gountry, inviting 
a further inspection and a lengthened visit. At Murz-zu-schlag 
they commenced the ascent of the Semmering, the road across 
which was then regarded ag one of the ^-eatest engineering 
triumphs ever accomplished. The scenery over this pass is 
extremely grand. 

About 4 o^clock that same afternoon, our travellers reached 
Vienna, and put up at the Kaiserinn Elisabeth, a clean and 
comfortable hotel. Vienna is too well known, and has been 
loo often described to need any reference to it in this sketch. 
It will suffice to remark that the Musafirs appear to have 
been less struck with the city than they expected, but to 
have been remarkably impressed with the light, gay, and 
jovial character of the people, and with the extreme politeness 
of the officials. It happened to fall to the lot oi Musaflr 
to call on the Minister of Police to -request a slight favour. 
This gentleman not only readily granted it, but when Musiifir 
left the room, he, a Baron of the Empire, insisted on rising 
and conducting him to the door. Nothing, in fact, could 
exceed the civility they met with fjom the officers ot the 
Government on all occasions but one. 

It^ being the object of the Musafirs to make a lengthened 
tour in that lovely part of the country, known as the 
Salzkammcrgut-, and in the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, it 
fornied no part of their jdan to remain long in any city, 
however attractive, and they accordingly left VJieima on the 
afternoon of the fourth day after their arrival, and proceeded 
by train to Linz, — town before alluded to as the northern 
gate of the lovely mountainous regions of Austria. Tliere 
is an alternate route to that by rail, namely the steam-trip 
of the Danube, and that many travellers would doubtless 
prefer. From Vienna to Linz, however, by the Danube 
route, involves the necessity ot sleeping one night on board 
a steamer. The finest part of the river, ‘moreover, is between 
Linz and, Passau, a river-trip of but nine hours, and our 
travellers resolved therefore upon proceeding tp Linz by rail, 
thence inspecting the Danube by a trip from that place to 
Passau, then returning to Linz, and from it to enter the 
much celebrated Salzkammergut, 

Linz, which they reached b}’' rail that same evening, is 
charmingly situated on the Danube. To the north and east 
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of ii, picturesque hills rise moderately to add to its beauty^ 
whilst^ stretching out south and west^ may be seen the hills 
and mountains of the Balzkammergut^ and beyond^ them the 
giant ranges of the Noric Alps, magnificent with their 
snow-capped heights. The view from the smaller hills first 
alluded to is eit^emely beautiful, and though not perhaps so 
soft and regular as that from the Schlossberg or Maria Trost 
at Gratz, yet the superiority of the mighty Danube to .3 
turbid Mfir gave this in the eyes of Musafir a greater charid. 
The sight alone of this splendid river, separating into several 
chann3s, „ then moving grandly and imposingly along, at«- 
once rivets the attention and invites admiration. Then again at 
right angles to it, about a mile below the town of Linz, may 
be seen running into it, a little river, tumbling among rocks, 
rapid in its course, bright green in its colour, — a river which 
from its appearance thrills the heart of the fisherman. This 
river is the famous Traun, the artery of the Salzkarnmergut, 
the guide to the finest scenery, in many respects, in the 
world. Hail to thee, thou shining stream; all hail to further 
acquaintance with thy bright waters ! 

Linz itself is a clean town, — ^but in the extent of its resources 
it cannot be compared to Gratz. The shops are inferior, it is 
less populated, and the better class are evidently poorer. The 
fact is that the Linzers have had to strive against a great many 
difficulties. They Have had to pay for the construction of a 
series of round underground forts, built on a system invented by 
the late Archduke Maximilian of Este,— and which, comparing 
land with sea fortifications, may be said to approach more nearly 
to the turret-system than any other. These forts are in fact 
underground turrets, presenting nothing for an enemy to fire 
at, and yet ‘capable of pouring forth a continuous and des- 
tructive fire on an advancing enemy. They have hitherto 
been untried in actual warfare, but there is little doubt but 
that they would be useful, if they enclosed sufficient space 
to accommodate within the circle they embraced, a large army, 
which would then occupy as it were an entrenched camp. 
But, in the case of the fortifications at Linz, this result is 
not obtained. There^ is not space enough within the circle 
comprehended by Maximilian^e forts to contain a large army ; 
whilst the small one which that circle could contain might 
be easily held in check by a small hostile army, leaving the 
main body of the enemy to march on Vienna. All this is 
recognised by the unfortunate Linzers, who have the poor 
consolation of feeling that they have been taxed heavily for 
fortifications which are practically useless, and that they have 
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still to pay five per cent, on the unliquidated portion of the 
debt due on account of them. Whilst the Musafii's were at 
Linz intelligence arrived of the demise of the inventive 
Archduke. It is almost impossible to describe the feeling 
of intense relief produced by this news, inasmuch as, just 
before his death, Maximilian believed he . had invented a 
new and improved system, and he had propo*<ed to bring 
this into operation at the expense of the . burghers of Linz. 
Hii death, therefoie, was "hailed as an exemption from further 
taxation. 

It is the fashion to look upon the Austrians as a race sunk 
in the deepest depths of moral and political degrauation, but 
travellers like Musafir and his' wife will probably draw a very 
different conclusion. In tbe first place, absolute poverty 
appeared unknown. The men, who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, occupied cottages which were decent- 
looking outside and comfortable within. It is, besides a 
noteworthy fact, that of these pretty-looking cottages there 
was not one the windows which was not filled with flowers, — a 
circumstance insignificant perhaps in itself, but which appears 
to indicate contentment and refined taste on the part of the 
poorer population. 

Sunday at Linz is a very gay day. Between 8 and 9 o^ clock 
in the morning the petty shopkeepers and peasants, decked 
out in their best, with their mass-books under their arms, 
may be seen wending their way from the other side of the 
Danube, across the bridge, to the church, the toning of 
whose bells reminded all of the day of rest from toil. <Two 
hours later all Linz was promenading in tlie pretty avenue 
near the theatre. In such a lovely climate, witlj tlie bright 
hot days, natural to the country, everything seamed to invite 
to a walk in the open air. There was no artificial gloom, no 
constraint, no ginshop quarrels, no enforced penalty for being 
happy. The people went quietly and decorously to worshij) God 
in the morning, and enjoyed afterwards the blessings of His 
Providence in the glorious sunshine. The shops were all shut, 
with the exception of those for the sale of provisions. Those 
who ha^e witnessed the hot dinners served ont to the poor in 
England on Sunday, need not impute this as a crime to the 
honest Linzers. There is a Protestant church, the service at 
W'hich our travellers attended, but the account they give of 
it is by no means favourable. 

One of the prettiest views obtainable at Linz is that from 
the top of the hill called the Pdstlingberg, commanding a 
splendid view of the surrounding country. The many channels 
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of the Danube and, the windings of the bright green Traun, 

^ in the foi;eground, with the Alps stretcliing far back as 
the eye could reach, made the landscape a glorious one. It 
was impossible for bur travellers to resist the impression tliat 
this was indeed, the Pisgah of the beautiful country of which 
they had heard so much. 

At Linz, where tliey stayed at the Rother Krebs, a most 
comfortable hotel on the Danube, Musafir and his wife w « 
joined by two Australian lellow-passengers, who, partly 
on their recommendation, had come to explore the beauties 
of Austria^ Those gentlemen, even during the voyage, had *■ 
betrayed some curiosity with respect to a little ])aragniplx 
which appears in Murray's Hand-book for Soutlierii Germany,'^ 
in whicli reference is made to the surpassing beauty of the 
ladies of Passau. They resolved, therefore, to join Musafir 
and his wife in tlieir corntemplated visit to that city. On the 
morning of the 29th May, accordingly, the four started in the 
steamer. The scenery for the greater part of the way, more espe- 
cially between Aschacli and Passau, they found strikingly grand 
and magnificent. The grandeur too was derived entirely from 
nature. There is little artificial about the Danube. Here and 
there, indeed, a ruin, or a modern castle, adds interest to the 
scene. But, on the whole, Nature alone lias designed and 
painted the picture. But not in this respect alone does it differ 
from the Rhine. The banks of the latter are varied by towns, 
inland scenery, castles, chateaux, atnd the river is everywhere 
bustling witli life. Its surface is covered with si earners, 
rafts^ boats, and pleasure parties. On tlie Danube, on the 
contrary, all is calm and serenely beautiful. But few 
villages, three or four castles, perhaps only one steamer, and 
not half a dozen rafts meet the view in the course of the 
day. The course of the steamer lies between high hills covered 
with green verdure, the varied tints of which are charming. 
Round and through these the river winds and twists. Of 
life however there is little. Whilst, therefore, the Danube 
would more interest the enthusiastic lover of nature, the Rhine 
would in all probablity more attract the general f/raveller. 

The view of Passau from the Danube is most striking. 
Tlie traveller comes first upon the suburb of lunstadt on the Inn, 
then on the city itself, — on a central point of land between 
the Inn and the^ Danube,- — and lastly on tbe black little 
stream, — ^the Hz, — the Ilztadt suburb hanging over it. The 
coup is quite charming, whilst tbe green hills behind 

the three towns add to the serenity and beauty of the 
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Passau itself strikingly reminds tlie traveller of a city 
that Las been* The buildings in the old town are very fine^ 
but are almost entirely void of inhabitants. The very hotel at , 
which our travellers stopped ^ had a gloomy and deserted 
appearance, and the very ancient waiter in his long grey coat 
seemed to belong rather to the 17th than to the 19th century. 
This man was a character in his way. ^le told Musafir that 
he was a rigid Catholic, an^ he lamented that the English were 
not so likewise. It was all owing, he said, to that“teufel” 
King Henry the itk who had cut off the heads of Queen 

Charlotte Corday, and of nine other wives on account of their 

Catholicism 1^^ 

But of all the disappointments in store for the visitors 
to Passau, the greatest was experienced by the Australian 
explorers of pretty faces. In vain did they search the streets, 
the chuvehes, the markets, the thoroughfares, not one even 
tolerably good-looking person was to be seen. The shop of 
the principal photographer was examined with a similar 
result. The artist frankly declared that it had never been 
his good fortune to be sat to by a beauty. Great w^as the 
indignation of the explorers ; the youngest was even heard to 
mutter something about an action against Mr. Murray for 
Biisdescripiion. Even he, however, soon calmed clown. He 
could not be for long insensible to the extreme beauty of the 
situation. That indeed was more than siiRicient to compensate 
for the other disappointment, The^ walk from Passau to Hals, 
a ruined castle on the black Hz, was cjuite charming ; nor 
could one regard without interest the waters of tlie three rivers, 
so different in colour, flowing on as far as the eye could reach 
without intermingling. Our travellers were not ^orry, however, 
to return the same evening to Linz, the streets of which appeared 
bright and gay in comparison with Passau. Here they 
remained for the Sunday, then started on the following nioining 
for their tour in the Salzkammergut. 

, This lovely province of Austria, so called from its constitut- 
ing the great salt district of the Empire, is entered by Linz 
on the north, and is bounded on the west by Salzburg, on the 
south by the Great Styriau range, towering above which is 
the snow-topped Dachstein, and on the east by Styria itself. 
It is a land of mountains, of lakes, and of rivers ; of trout 
and of chamois ; of brave men and fair w^hien ; of a people 
who are simple-hearted and honest, active, enduring, courteous 
to strangers, given to hopsitality. A finer race there is not 
in the world than these hardy sons and honest-hearted 
daughters of Austria. They are too a &talvvai‘t, well-set up. 
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well-formed people. God-fearing yet mer;ry, hardworking yet 
never sulky or morose, Joy is in all their dwellings, — a joy 
unstimulated by excess, and untainted by vice : it is to them 
quite natural. Poor they may be, but they feel none of the 
ills of poverty. Their own fair land produces for them in 
abundance and to spare. They toil however, yet right merrily, 
and it is . no uncommon practice to see the peasants of both 
sexes assemble on the green swa»rd after the day’s wor' is 
over, and dance, to their heart’s content, the pretty national 
dances of Styna and Upper Austria. 

Our travellers proceeded- from Linz as far as Lambach by* 
rail, then alighted in order to enjoy the lovely drive from 
Lambach to Gmunden, and to visit the falls of the Traun, 
about midway between the two places. Lambach itself is 
pretty situated on the green Traun, and is a neat little 
town, commanding a fine view of the distant mountains. It 
boasts of a decent little inn, the Black Horse, the landlord 
of which had just returned from a visit to England, immensely 
struck with the degree of high pressure in farming there 
attained. He was himself a farmer in a fair way, and had 
some capital stock in his stables, — the produce of Hungarian 
blood. The prices he had given for some of these were 
ludicrously small. For a fine-looking, well-boned, strong- 
backed horse about sixteen-hands high, stepping like a park- 
horse, he named £16 or £17 as the price he had paid. His 
Hungarian pigs too were remarkably fine, but as fierce as wild 
boars, and disdaining in appearance all relationship with the 
animal as known in England. 

Lambach is well worthy of a longer visit than our travellers 
paid it, Ttiiey, for instance, had no time to visit the 
Benedictine monastery hanging over the Traun, famous for its 
library. To the good monks belongs the exclusive right of 
fishing in that river as far as the falls, and they freely 
accorded it to Musafir, The distant view of the mountain 
range was however too seducing, and he hastened to push on. 
The second day after their arrival therefore, they started in 
a nice, easy carriage, drawn by a pair of their landlord’s 
best horses, for Gmunden. The drive, somewhat under two 
hours, was most lovely, the day was fine, and the scenery 
as bright and varied as scenery could be. Before them were 
the lofty mount&ins, approaching ever nearer and nearer, 
some of them peaked with snow, others with patches of it 
on their bluff fronts, — one quite covered, a huge mass of 
shining wliite. On either side of them were, now a forest 
of tails pines, now undulating green fields, sometimes the 
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eWiftly-flowing Traun. At the end of an hour the Ttaun falls 
are reached, and these they descended to examine. ^ How to 
describe the undescribable ! The mass of water, *the foam 
of spray, the roclcs standing immoveable in the midst, the 
lovely scenery on the high steep bank, — all combined to make 
up a picture, which if not in the strict sense of the word 
grand, is still intensely beautiful. . To those perhaps who 
have seen the great falls X)f America, or even the Rhine 
fall at SchafFhausen, the Traun-falls will doubtless appear, 
^as falls, tame in comparison, but from the lover of beautiful, 
scenery they must always evoke the admiration which their 
unique and simple beauty deserves. 

Gmunden itself, which was reached some forty minutes 
later, is a lovely spot. The lake itself, nine miles long, with 
clear, deep water through which the Traun takes its course, 
and with mountains rising, as it were, from its very deepest 
depths to an overpowering height above it, is most glorious, 
Midway down its banks, opposite the giant Traunstein, is the 
little village of Traunkirchen, most picturesquely situated, and 
containing one comfortable little inn, — the best place for 
tlie traveller to stop in. The view from the windows of this 
inn is lovely, ♦ and never tiring. The water is full of life, 
covered wdtli steamers plying between Gmunden and Ebensee, 
with pleasure boats, with fishing-boats, the giant Traunstein 
behind them all, the waters dark in his shadow. The 
banks of the lake and the small elevations near it are 
covered with little villas, deliciously inviting for a summer 
residence. Most of these belong to the Austrian aristo- 
cracy, who use thorn for that purpose, preferring Gmunden 
with its lake, to the court-frequented Ischl* w^hich has 
only the Traun. Living at Gmunden is decidedly cheap. 
At the Golden Sun, where our travellers stopped, they were 
charged seven shillings for a bedroom and dinner including 
beer. Even then the honest landlady apologised for charg- 
ing so much, " but,^^ she said, trout are half-a-crown the 

pound." 

As mention has been made of beer, it may be observed that 
all over the Salzkammergut that agreeable and often necessary 
stimulant is to be had in great perfection. There are two 
places, however, where it is pre-eminently excellent, unsurpass- 
able by any ale that Burton can produce. One of these is 
the town of Weis, between Lambach and Gmunden. The 
beer here is most undeniable. The brewer supplies most, but 
not all, of the inns at Gmunden. The other place is the 
city of Salzburg. The beer here obtainable is called the 
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Ealten-hatisen, from the name of the brewery in the 
vicinity^ the , jiroperty of Count ^ Areo, a famous Bavarian 
sports^iali. This beer surpasses even that of ^Wels; but it 
must be specially called for if required. Mr. Jung, the 
excellent ' landlord of the Hotel de I’Europe at Salzburg, to 
whom we hope our readers will ,be introduced some day, 
always* keeps a supply of it. Its admirers say, and say truly, 
that it is better than champagne.*^ 

After a day or two^s stay ‘at Ghnunden, the Mosafirs 
proceeding by steamer to Ebensee, the southern end 
of the lake, left the high road to make a more lengthened* 
stay near the little lakes of Langbath, two gems embosomed 
in the heart of the most lovely country possible to conceive. 
The village of Langbath forms, with that of Ebensee, 
the southern extremity of the lake of Gmunden. Five 
miles from this, up a gradual descent through a beautiful 
and hilly country, on the banks of a little trout stream, one 
of the feeders of the Traim, is a little dwelling-place, half 
inn half fainnhouse, called the Krahe, owned by a man named 
Loidl, but generally known in the district, from his ownership 
of the Krahe, as the Krahmeyer. This Kriilimeyer is a vdry 
fine fellow. Strong-built, active, good-hurnotired, he was 
accounted till within the last few years, the best climber, and the 
most daring mountaineer in Austria. He (30iild almost run 
up some of the mountains which surround bis comfortable 
little dwelling. No toil was too great, no journey too long 
or too venturesome that he should refuse to undertake it. 
Before the gamelaws were made ks strict as they now are iii 
Austria, it is 6«ud that chamois venison was ever plentiful 
at the Kr^be; the flesh of the roebuck and the lorrily stag 
were always too at the service of the guests of the Krahmeyer. 
But time has changed all this now. The daring cragsman 
has seen at least his fiftieth summer, and he is content to 
leave to others the perils of the chase. Never now does he even 
attempt the ascent of a mountain. He is still however 
a splendid specimen of a man. Honest, good-humoured, con- 
tent with his lot, satisfied now with fishing the lakes, instead 
of climbing, the mountain, with driving where he would before 
have walked, he is yet ever ready to assist his guests in 
any expedition they may make, to smooth difiiculUes, to pilot 
them on the lakes, or to ' procure guides for them up the 
mountains. His wife is his worthy partner. A good-natured, 
motherly old lady ; always looking after the comforts of others, 

, simple-minded, unselfish, and,— what is of no small impor- 
tance, — very fair cook in her way. The little house, now 
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owned by them for many years, is charmingly situated . on a 
grassy spot, surrounded by forest and mountain, some,^ of 
these covered with snow. The view from this cottage is in 
itself invigorating; it is so picturesque, so full of the beauties, 
of nature, so health -imparting. In front of the inn is a little 
garden, planted with trees under which are chairs and tables, 
and at these most travellers dine. Below this is the little river 
which has been followed from -Ebensee, and which here, close 
to the inn, tumbles over the rock with foam and roar, and 
forms a splendid douche bath. The basin intq which it tum- 
^blcs is some ten or twelve feet deep, — the*-watcr, bright, clear, 
*and cold. The luxury of a plunge into this after a hard 
day^s work is not to be described. The good old hostess 
perhaps will warn you against the coldness of the water, but, 
if you are an Englishman, such warning is given in vain. 
To go to the bank, — where you are sheltered from outer view, — 
to strip, to plunge in, is the work of but two minutes. The 
enjoyment is not to be described ; still less, the 
feeling of freshness, of freedom from lassitude, of anxiety 
to start at once on fresh expeditions, which follow the 
immersion. 

But vve have said nothing of the little lakes, — the geras,-^ 
which our travellers came to see. The first is distant from 
the Kiiihe about three quarters of a mile. The walk to it is 
most lovely. Starting through flowery \neads, which form 
a beautiful foreground to the mountains towering above, 
the traveller soon enters a glorious wood, into which the sun 
itself cannot penetrate. Through this, however, is a beautiful 
path which he follows, till emerging ft'om the wood he corses 
into a park-like avenue, with trees and shrubs on either side. 
Turning a corner he finds himself suddenly in presence of the 
first lake. It i$ not very large, — perhaps nearly 1ml f a mile long 
and about as broad, — but it is very beaiitilul. On its right, 
a thickly planted forest down to the water's edge, seemingly 
impenetrable, — the trees covering the bank which risesj high 
above the surface ; on the left, more open yet still covered with 
trees, is a kind of wood, through which runs the pathway along 
tile edge of the lake ; on the other side, a grassy foreground, 
on which is erected a small shooting-box, the property of 
the Emperor ; behind that a magnificent forest of lofty trees, 
splendid to look at; behind that again, and indeed all around, the 
glorious mountains, It is a soft yet beautiful sight; the calm 
surface of the deep lake setting off the scenery around it, 
and intensifying by its own bright ^ beauty the loveliness of 
the scene. 
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That is the first lake. Crossing it in a little canoe^ of which 
there are plenty belonging to the Krahmeyer, the traveller 
jumps on the grassy plot alluded to, passes by the Emperor^s 
fihooting-box, and enters the forest. The trees in this are 
remarkable for their stately loftiness. The walk through them 
has a romantic wildness about it, in striking contrast with 
the pleasant brightness on the other side of the first lake. 
After walking for a*good mile and a half, the sound of ruslr- g 
waters strikes upon the ear, and the traveller finds himsJlf 
close to the little, rivulet which drains the lake. Then, all 
at once, a corner^^is turned, and the little lake itself, thee 
gem of the district, is before him. 

It is very small, smaller than the first lake. But both 
sides of it are beautifully wooded. Its real grandeur however 
is caused by a solid mass of light grey, almost white, rock, 
which, stretching on either side far beyond the lake, seems 
to rise almost perpendicularly, to a height of upwards of 
four thousand feet, from its further end. This rock seems 
too steep to climb, yet it is swarming with chamois, Jtnd is, 
in fact, one of the favourite haunts of the Kaiser. Gazing at 
it from the opposite side, its stupendous form assumes 
the shape of two ruined castles frowning down upon 
the lake. The combination is perfect. The clear water of 
the lake, assuming however every moment different hues from 
the shadows cast upon it, — ^the luxurious foliage, the stately 
castellated rocks, — form a tout en8e;mble which perfectly rivets 
the attention. Far grander is this than the first lake, 
beautiful as that is ; far more calculated to strike tlie imagi- 
nation, to engross one’s whole faculties, , One could remain for 
hours and gaze at this most lovely scene, going the circuit 
of the lake,*' or venturing on the surface of its deep waters, 
gaining from each move a peep into some new beauty. To 
see that alone a journey from India would not be thrown away. 

It was this, — this little inu and these two lakes,-— 
which Musafir and his wife selected for their first halting- 
place in the Salzkammergut. Eight days did they remain 
here, and they were eight days of the most perfect enjoy- 
ment. Always out of doors, now making an excursion 
to the lakes, now to the mountains; now rambling through 
the woods, now rowing over the lakes, attempting vainly 
sometimes to explore their very depths, — time passed pleasantly 
and quickly away. It seemed to be the one care of the good 
old couple at the^ inn to make their English guests as com- 
fortable as possible. There- were besides two Germans residing 
there, — one an Auskian who had been a great deal in England, 
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th^ other a Bohemian, — a retired oflBcer, and a firat-rate 
mountaineer. The great passion of these, two gentlemen however 
was fishing. They made their own rods and their own tackle ' 
in a style which London would not have disdained/ and thej 
were most successful in extracting the spotted trout and the 
silver charr from both the lakes. Most friendly genial fellows 
they were. One, alas !, died that winter ; but it is presumed 
the other still lingers in his old haunts, waiting perhaps, for he 
was an ardent reformer, for the season of Austrians regeneration. 

Amongst the mountains climbed here by Musafir was the 
grey • rock at the eild of the second lake, Scf strictly are the 
chamois preserved in these parts, that even entrance into a 
certain range, of which this stone mountain is one, is forbidden 
to the general traveller. Permission was nevertheless given to 
Mnsafir to explore it on condition hs took no gun with him, and 
made no attempt to molest the beautiful cliamois. Accordingly, 
in company with a Jiiger, one of the Emperor^s keepers, he 
made the ascent. A difficult and dangerous one it was,- full of 
slippery places, and headlong descents, but in the presence 
of tl)e white snow, outvying the rock itself in whiteness, and 
of the distant chamois clearly visible, no sense of this was felt. 
One chamois actually bounded to within fifty yards of the 
travellers, and stood gazing at them from a point jutting 
out over a precipice. Suddenly he seemed aware of the 
dangerous proximity, for with a bound lie sprang upwards, 
whilst the rattling of the stones below broke the silence of 
the scene. 

The Jiiger was a charming yciing fellow ; he had served 
as a soldier in the Italian war, and gave vivid accounts of 
the inisinaiiageinent that had led to the disaster at Magenta. 
There, he said, tl\e division with which he* served, were 
thirty -six hours without food ; in the presence of the enemy 
they received no orders at all ; not a man was there in the 
force but believed iliat they had only to advance to be vititorious, 
but for forty-eight hours there was no superior officer to give 
the order. Of Giulay and of Clarn-Gallas he spoke with the 
most undisguised contempt. 

The Emperor himself, though a strict preserver of game 
and very fond of killing chamois, is not considered by his 
subjects to be much of a sportsman. Instead of climbing the 
hills, in a true Jager-like fashion, — the only satisfactory mode 
of placing oneself in competition with the chamois, — lie has 
a sort of mach&n made for himself at the foot of the 
steep portion of the mountain. In this he sits, and waits 
for the game which Jagers and others drive towards liim. It 
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is an occupation scarcely worthy of the great-grandson of 
Maria Theresa. v , ' 

Our travellers quitted these lovely lateS' and the good 
people at the Krahe with regret on the 13th June. The kind 
landlady's parting words were, Send us some more Eng- 
lish, we like to have the English/^ and yet, this wish could 
scarcely have been expressed in the hope of making extra- 
ordinary profits out of that people; for, on examining }\^ 
bill for eight days, Musafir found that the total, including 
board, lodging, beer, washing, scarcely exceeded three pounds. 
This was certdinly not ruinous, yet it is probable that the «. 
Austrian lodgers paid even much lesS. 

Walking the five miles back to Ebensee, our travellers 
drove thence to Ischl, The day^^as bright and warm, and 
the view all the way lovely. The road lay along the banks 
of the swiftly-flowing Traun, with its clear, bright green 
Waters, always charming. The beauty of the foliage though 
not of the form of the hills increased as they advanced. 
At length Ischl, and in^ it, the hotel Kaiserinn Elisabeth, 
kept by a most obliging host, Herr Endmoser, a Bavarian, 
was reached. Without being in any sense grand, Ischl is very 
beautiful. The five valleys which meet here cause such a 
variety of shape and size in the hills, that different aspects 
are presented from every joint of view. Coming from the 
more beautiful scenery of the Laugbather lakes, this at Ischl 
w^as still pleasing, though from a difierenl cause. It lacked 
the majestic grandeur and classic beauty of the first, but it 
Lad a soft and captivating air, as if inviting the traveller to 
stop .and rest in its charms. The best view of Ischl itself is 
to obtained frorn the new hotel, — the Actien Hotel. This 
hotel was designed by a very fine fellow named Bauer, 
formerly the proprietor of the Kaiserinn Elisabeth, but the 
magnificient scale on which it was erected quite ruined him, 
and it now belongs to a company. Bauer was a model host, 
not grasping but civil, obliging and attentive, and what is 
more, was beloved by the peasantry of the neighbouring 
villages and mountains. His taste is evinced by the selection 
of the ground for the hotel, the view from which is most pretty. 
The deep green verdure of the mountains is well set oflT by the 
light green of the Traun, which, running immediately under 
the windows of the Kaiserinn Elisabeth Hotel, separates the 
town of Ischl from the suburbs on the right bank. 

; Ischl is famous for its salt-mines and its salt and 
mud baths, the two last being useful for (ihest afiections. 
But it is more honoured now as the summer residence 
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of the Austrian Court and the Austrian nobility. Here the 
Emperor has a beautiful estate, especially dear to the Empe^, 
as on its grounds she was b^rothed. It abounds mth villas con- 
structed in the Swiss style, and boasts of a theatre, a concert- 
room, reading-rooms, and other plaOes of amusement. Ischl 
is not indeed the sort of place which our travellers would 
have made their head quarters. Not only is it too fashion- 
able for those who do iio^ come only to see and to be seen, 
but situated in a valley, its climate is somewhat relaxing. 
It wants too the boldness of scenery by whiqh other places 
near it are distinguished. Still it is extremely pretty, and 
the excursions to be made from it are many and varied. 

A general impression pri^vails that Ischl is a very dear 
place. That it is more expensive than the surrounding and 
neighbomiog villages is true ; and Englishmen unacquainted with 
Austrian ways may very often be imposed upon. The Musafirs, 
however, who stopped six days at the Kaiserinn Elisabeth, 
{then reputed the best and most expensive hotel at Ischl,) found 
that their total hotel disbursements for that period amounted 
exactly to four guineas, everything included, — no great out- 
lay at the Biarritz of Austria ! 

Leaving Ischl on the 7th our travellers crossed the Traun, 
and drove in the direction of the lake of Grnndl, the 
beauties of which had been reported marvellous. Their road 
lay through the little village of Lauften, acquaintance with 
which and with the good little landlady who kept the inn 
there, had been made by Musafir in some of his fishing 
excursions from Ischl. This lady was a young Viennese who 
had just married, and she and her husband had staked the 
first year of their married existence in the speculation of the 
little inn at Lauffen, it being her part to look after the guests 
at the inn, his after the excursionists on the river. Most 
admirably did they both perform their part, and though the 
Musafirs left before the success of the speculation was decided, 
there could be little doubt but that her pleasing manners and 
excellent cuisine would entice a sufficient number of the 
idle residents of Ischl to trust themselves to her husband^s 
strong arm on the Traun. Still she was anxious, and every 
wet day seemed to add to her anxiety, as Lauffeu then had 
no visitors, and the length of the paying season was to that 
extent diminished. 

Passing through Lauffen and other villages on the 
Traiin, the travellers came at length to the foot of the 
Potschen-Joch, 3,224! * feet high. Crossing this rather 
uninteresting height, they descended on the other side into a 
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beautiful greeu valley, at the extreme end of which lay the 
village of Aussee, also on the Traun,. Suddenly they came 
upon the view ' of the glorious Dachstein, JO, 015 feet high, 
and of the .splendid glacier, the CarPs Eisfeld, near its summit. 
This sea of pure snow, as it, appeared, had, with the suu 
shining upon it, a most dazzling and beautiful effect. On 
the other side cf the valley, contrasting with the Dachsteir, 
is the Loser, 0,000 feet, of grey stone, whose oastle-lu;e 
turrets are very fine indeed, whilst the smiling green valley 
between caused both to stand out with the greater boldness.^ 
A drive of about three quarters of an hour takes the traveller 
to the little town of Aussee, Very picturesquely situated. 
Thence to the lake of Grundl ^ nearly three miles along 
the Traun, through an extremely pretty country. The Traun 
here runs like a torrent, looking gloriously. All at once a 
turn is reached, and the Grundl lake appears. Such a p''ece 
of water ! At least five miles In length and upwards of two 
in breadth ; very deep evidently* On the northern side of 
it a chain of high mountains, some of them covered with 
snow, and all prettily wooded ; on the southern side a range 
of lesser height for the most part beautifully wooded with 
trees, lovely from their varying tints. On the further, 
or eastern, side, are bare rocks, rising almost perpendicularly 
from the earth; at the foot of them a small village on the 
green foreground. But what increased the charm of this 
lake immensely, was the smiling green grass-land between 
the raouTitains on tlie northern side and the lake. On this 
were some pretty cottages which, with their inhabitants, gave 
life and vividness tu the scene. The first glimpse of this spot 
was charming, and our travellers found that its enchantment 
increased daily. Each passing hour brought to light some 
new beauty, some till then undiscovered charm in this most 
lovely place. 

The little inn at W’’hich oui’ travellers stopped is immediately 
at the head of the lake commanding nearly its entire length, 
though a turn at the extreme end prevents it from being 
seen. A more perfect site for an inn it is difficult to conceive. 
It is a three storied house, prettily built^ atid very well arranged. 
In front of it, immediately on the banks of the lake, is a 
little pavilion built in the Swiss style, in which guests 
generally take their meals. It is a place, too, in which one 
can sit and read, write or work, all day long. This inn was 
built some years ago by the Emperor's “ Fischmeister, ” Kaim ; 
a thoroughly honest, fine-hearted follow. No man more keen 
than he to explore the lake with the Englishman in search 
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of the finny tribe. He has had the honour* of receiving 
the Emperor Franc*isj with whom he was a great favouiite, 
within the walls of his house. But poor Kaim is now old 
and infirm, and is forced to lodge in the dwelling-place of - 
which he was once sole master. It is now rented to a man 
named 'Grogger, who has another business in Aussee, leaving 
his wife to manage at Grundl. The wi^ is a very tidy, 
good-humoured, bustling l^ousewife, and the best cook in 
Austria. Not even in Paris will the epicure be better treated 
than in the little inn, the Archduke John, on the banks of 
tbe lovely lake of Grundl. She possesses too the faculty of. 
getting good servants. Of these there were only t\/o at the little 
inn besides herself. One of Ishem, Elise, was being trained up in 
cookery, occasionally waiting at the tg.l)le. Tlie other, Fanny, 
a modest, pretty brunette, was the kellnetirm, or waiter, and 
a better, a more thoughtful or more attentive handmaid, there 
never was in the world. It was a sight worth seeing, to 
watch these two girls, on the Sunday when the place was 
crowded, wailing on a* dozen tables at once, never making a 
mistake, always ready at tbe right moment, and doing it 
with an aptitude, a grace, an exactness which claimed and 
always won admiration. 

Another hanger-on of the little inn was a brother of old 
Fischmeister Kaim, He was a peasant in the neighbourhood, 
but daring Ins brother's lifetime had acted as admiral of the 
fleet of boats attached to the inn. Tins was still in a measure 
his work. Somehow he had contracted* the nickname of the 
Kanzler or Chancellor, — not on account of his aptitude at 
figures, for, poor I’ellow, he could neither read nor write, — but 
by that name alone was he known. He was the guide to 
all the beauties in the neighbourhood ; his ihe^hand to propel 
the canoe, or to assist in capturing the lake-trout. A hard- 
handed, good-hearted honest fellow was he, — may his life be 
prolonged ! 

But the lake-beauties of this place were not limited to the 
Grundl. Paddled by the Kanzler to the eastern end, — a work 
with one man of about an hour and a quarter, — the explorer 
disembarks near the village under the bare rocks already alluded 
to, and wallcs under their shadow till he comes to the Traun, — here 
a narrow river with clear water of a brownish hue ascending 
this he enters 6, pretty wood, and in about a quarter of an heur 
reaches the lake of Toplitz. This is a wonderful lake. Grand 
in its solitude, surrounded by mountains covered for the most 
part with the tlnekest foliage. Not a sound is heard, save that 
made by tlie Traun as it leaves the dee]) recesses of the lake, 
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and by the Kttle rills, which, gathering as they descend, pour 
down the^ sides of the mountains like torrents, and which . 
keep up the store of water, A stone on its banks, marks the 
spot where the Jate Archduke John,^ — the defeated of Hohen- 
linden and once Regent of Germany, — wooed and won the 
fair daughter of the innkeeper of Aussee. This lake fs about 
half the length of ^ that of Grundl, and much, less in breadth; 
rin depth it far exceeds it, deep as tl\at is. It is grand, solitary, 
and lovely. One returns from it however to the Grundl witi 
a greater appreciation of the charms of that suiT[)assiug lake. 
t.It has the life, the variety, tbe^ cheerful gaiety in which 
this one is deficient., Before this return however, a visit 
must be made to the Kammer lake. TJiis is but five minutes^ 
rather rough walking from the further end of the Toplitz 
lake, and it is well worth that trouble. Though very small 
the Kammer lake is extremely beautiful. Bare rocks rise 
to a height of about four thousand feet on its nothern side, 
and contrast beautifully with the wooded hills opposite ; 
whilst from a fissure, two-thirds of the height of the former, 
trickling down its face into the lake, may be seen a thin 
line of water, — the source of the beautiful Traun, It is 
quite a gem of its kind, — the solitude lending it a peculiar 
charm. The trip to and from the inn at the Grundl lake 
occupies from four to five hours. The old Kanzler enjoys 
the ofiice of Cicerone, and never tires of pointing out the 
spot on the Toplitz lake, where he and an English gentleman 
and lady spent the entire night, the Englishman engaged in 
fishing, and having, it would appear, most wonderful sport. 

Independently of the enjoyment to be had at the Grundl 
lake and its tributaries, in the way of fishing, boating, and 
climbing the Ijeuutiful mountains, full of chamois, by which 
it is surrounded, it is likewise a capital place from which 
to make excursions. Grogger, the landlord, lias first-rate cattle 
in his stable, to be let out on reasonable terms ; besides which, 
the walks are, some of them, most lovely. Amongst these 
' may be noted the walk to Alt-Aussee, about five miles 
distant across the forest. Emerging from this, one comes into 
a series of green, undulating meads with the glorious Dach- 
^ stein in the distance. Alt-Aussee is a very pretty little 
village, boasting of a lake called the Au lake, and a very tidy 
little inn, where the stranger is carefully attended to. The 
cottage^ in this village, as iu the neighbourhood of the Grundl 
lake, are clean and well kept, and our travellers remarked that 
there was not one which did not make itself attractive by 
the flowers in the window. The peasantry were well-to-do, 
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heatty, cheery, and most civil and obliging. Another ^pretty 
walk is to the Nelten or Eden lake; a third, still prettier, 
across the mountains, to Obertraun. But, indeed, of pretty 
walks tbei'e is no en^i " 

It is the custom iHifcustria to pasture the cows near the 
summits of the fnouuKns. On the various alms, or pastur- 
ages, therefore, at various degrees of elevation there are built 
little buts 01 cottages call^, in * Switzerland, chalets^ but in 
Austria, AlmJmU, But there is this difference between the 
two; — that whereas in Switzerland the chalets tare generally ' 
rennirkable for their filtbj and are kept by men who are 
always grasping and sometimes surly, — in Austria the Almhuts 
are models of cleanliness, and are kept by mountain- 
maidens, who are always clean and fresh-looking, often pretty, ■ 
always unaflected and anxious to please. The first visit to 
one of these Almhuts was made by our travellers from the 
lake of Grundl. Piloted by the Kanzler, they set forth early 
one morning up the vvooded sides of one of the mountains to 
the north of the lake. The ascent was stiff, but in an Lour 
and a half, the green patch of level ground was reached, and 
here were the Almhuts visible. They were so clean, and 
in such neat order ; the butter, milk, and cream were laid 
so invitingly on the shelves, that, out of breath as they 
were, out travellers could not help expressing their admira- 
tion. Whilst last, not least, the aspect of the Sciinerinnen, — 
as the girls wlio follow this occupation are called in Austria, — 
was so bright and pretty ; they were so fresh -looking, so clean, 
so glad to welcome the Englander, — that it was quite a fairy 
scene. They, were prompt with their offers of iVesli milk to 
the strangers, and one of them even set about pr^aring a cake, 
of tlie nalure of those on which the mountaineers live, and very 
much resemhling oatmeal porridge, witli this exception that 
while it is being stirred up they put a lump of butter in the 
middle. Musafir tasted this and liked it, hut his wife did not 
miicli fancy it. She inada amends, however, by partaking of 
tlie beautifully fresh milk which the girls freely offered. Mean- 
while the old Kanzler had begun lo ebaff them about the 
peasants who courted them, and about tlie dancing which 
took place on the green aim in front of the Almliut. They 
laughingly denied however, that they had anj’^ visitors beyond 
stray ones such as those who wei*e then with them. By this 
time their simple meal was ready. After its conclusion, to 
amuse their guK'sts, they began a charming Jodel, or moun- 
tain song. It is by these they recall their cows from the 
distant "pastures in the evening, and it may well be surmised 
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that never have these old mountains echoed back more 
pleasinj^ harmony than that made by the voices of these 
Styrian maidens. On ,this occasion they continued their 
wild music long after their guests had left them, for the 
strain of it was heard after the ^limhut and its fair 
occupants were out of sight. * ^ 

Of the boats under the charge of the Kanzler at the lake 
of Grundl, some are built on tiie model of the Engli^-h 
wherry, others are simple canoes, not unlike the open ding..y 
of India, but .there is a third kind peculiar to the place. 
This is a small flat-bottomed . boat, with room in it for ^ 
but one person. The sculler sits on the flat -bottom, and 
takes in both hands a long propeller with blades at ends. 
This is dipped into the water alternately on either side, and 
by its means the boat is sent along at considerable speed. 
In managing a boat of this sort, the first difficulty for 
the sculler is to balance himself. This ip at first by no means 
easy, as the little skifT is extremely light, and its rather 
high, sides catch every breath of wind. This surmounted, 
the next object is to use the propeller, first, so as to 
avoid upsetting the skiff, and, secondly, to send it on at 
speed. It is astonishing to notice the dexterity attained by 
the Styrian peasants in this respect. Tiiere are indeed few 
prettier sights than that of a peasant girl in the becoming 
costume of the country propelling one of these tiny boats, 
and endeavouring, by the exercise of greater skill, to avoid 
the pursuit which one of the opposite sex, relying on superior 
strength, would at once inaugurate. To watch how, going at a 
steady pace, she would allow her enemy to come by rapid 
strokes nearly ahnigside, then suddenly stopping her course, 
would see him forge far aiiead, whilst she skilfully altered 
her course; to watch liim coming on again more furiously, 
only to be again baffled by some other matioeuvro, until, she, the 
weaker, either returned unconquered, or forcing him to confess 
his inferiority, paddled on amity with her late opponent, 
was a sight that always interested the bystanders, and 
called forth excited remarks on the capabilities of the rival 
parties. It is one which to be appreciated should be seen. 

Among the other residents at the little inn during the 
stay there of our travellers were a German lady and her 
daughter. Very pleasant, friendly people were they; the 
mother especially well-informed and clever. In their com- 
pany many pleasant excursions were made. The daughter 
was a great swimmer. Almost every day about 11 o^olock she 
entered the wherry, and pulling out about a mile, turned a 
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corner, donned her bathing-clothes, and took a header into 
the lake, leaving the boat to drift. She would however, 
after a short swim, make for it, and getting over the side, 
would dress and pull again for the shore, looking fur fresher 
and gayer than if she had adorned herself in her own room. 

The only drawback to the pleasure of the sportsman at 
the Grundl lake arpse from the absolute veto placed on 
fishing in its waters. It, appeared that these lakes were 
under the superintendence of one of the Imperial rangers, 
a certain Herr Brandeis, and this man, for £ome reason of 
his own, had registere * a vow that so long as the right lay 
in his gift, no Englishman should exercise it. This resolve 
of his was bitterly resented by Grogger and the innkeepers 
of Aussee, for it had the efiect of driving Englishmen to 
other parts of the country, where the authorities were less 
churlishly disposed. But Brandeis was inexorable. The 
matter, however, has since been brought tp' the notice of the 
Austrian auUiorities, and an order has been issued granting 
fish licences to all sportsmen, on the payment of a florin 
per diem. This churlishness on the part of Brandeis was the 
only piece of incivility experienced by our travellers in 
Austria. To Musafir it was of little moment, as the Grundl 
lake and its neighbourhood were too beautiful to require any 
extra excitement, but of all those who expressed indignation, 
none came near the old Kanzler. Fish without leave, 

was his reiterated advice. To have followed it, however, 
would have been to break one of the soundest maxims for 
all travellers, — never knowingly to infringe the laws of the 
country in which they may find themselves. 

At length it became necessary to leave even^the beautiful 
Grundl lake, and our travellers resolved to drive across the 
mountains into Bavaria, to the far-famed KOnig^s See, stop- 
ping by the way at the many places worthy of their inspec- 
tion en route. With tliis object they hired a carriage and 
pair from Grogger, at the rate, all expenses told, of a pound 
per diem, and on the 2!)th June paid farewell to all the kind 
friends they bad made at the Grundl. We use the word 

friends ’’ designedly, for even in that short period, those 
honest-hearted Styrians, whom they had never seen before, had 
become so. Many were the wishes expressed for their speedy 
return, for their safe journey, for another visit in next year. 
At last they were a(f^ their road taking them back across 
the Postchen Joch and as far as the village of St. Agatha. 
Here they fell' in with the road from Ischl, and crossing 
the Traun, which is here very broad, they ^cended for 
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two miles as far as the Gosaii Mill. Here the carriage * 
was lei't, and tlie travellers proceeded in a boat to the little 
village of Hallstadt/romantically situated on the lake of that 
name. Here they jiut up at a little inn Called the Griiner 
Saum (Green Tree), where they found themselves most com- 
fortable. 

The lake of Hallstadt differs in every particular from that 
of Grundl. Neither so cheerful,^ nor so beautiful, nor so 
taking, it has yet a distinct character of its own. S.urrouna 1 
by very liigh mountains, so high that into one corner of the 
lake the. sun never penetrates, — many of them beautifully^' 
wooded, some quite bare, but all lofty and striking, — the 
lake of Hallstadt possesses a sombre aiid, melancholy grandeur. 
It is a place to see, but not to live at. Nevertheless it has 
its admirers ; and one of its islands boasts even now of a 
little house built “on it by some holyday-making Etonians 
and said to be by them periodically revisited. The little town 
is peculiar, being built up the sides of the hill; it has no 
roads, nor is there a Horse in the place ; all communication 
with the mainland is by water. The people looked sickly 
and deformed, caused partly probably by their having so 
little of the sun, — for the population of the 4 ^village on the 
other side of the lake, — the village of Obertraun, — which is 
under a warm and sunny influence, are remarkable for their 
health and strength. 

Near Hallstadt is a waterfall possessing some local renown. 
The walk to it, up a gorge between two mountains, is pretty 
and picturesque, but the fall itself is rather poor. It does 
not at least constitute the attraction that would draw visitors 
to Hallstadt. That attraction is to be found rather in the 
majestic grandeur of the mountains, and the sombre beauty 
of the lake. 

The next day our travellers drove to Golling, the last con- 
siderable Austrian town, on the direct road to the Kdnig^s See. 
The first part of the drive from Gosau Mill to Gosau is, 
from many causes, extremely interesting. In the first place 
it is very pretty; the two Uttle lakes at Gosau vying with 
any scenery in the world. To reach these, the traveller 
branches off the direct road at Gosau, and drives through a 
clean but scattered village to a very rude little inn, kept by 
the village smith. It is advisable for the traveller to take 
his meal under the trees outside the house, as this place is an 
exception to the cleanliness for which Austria is otherwise 
remarkable. The people,' however, are simple and honest, 
and will bring frefeli milk and eggs, and will ev^n make that 
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most delicious and easily prepared of all condiments, — an 
Austrian omelette. After tlie meal a guide makes his appear- 
ance and takes the traveller to the first Gosau lake,^ — an 
extremely pretty walk of three quarters of an hour. This 
lake is small, but beautifully situated. Near it on one side, rise 
up the Donner Kugel 8,000 feet high, whose dark grey summits, 
shaped like thunderbolts, seem as though they had fallen from 
heaven; a little farther, the Dachstein, seen here to much 
greater advantage, and in far closer vicinity, than , at Aussee, 
shines resplendently ; opposite these, beautiful' woods stretch- 
ing back to a far distance from the lake. There are no 
houses, no dwelling-places on the lake; a small boat-house 
and a little canoe are the only signs that it is sometimes 
visited. But this view, beautiful as it is, is as nothing 
compared to those to be enjoyed during the walk to the 
further lake. This takes the traveller through a most lovely 
forest, impervious to crinolines, with occasional rather rough 
ascents. Ever and anon, however, the forest seems, as if by 
enchantment, to move aside his leafy screen, in order to disclose 
views of the most enchanting and bewitching heauty. In the 
first place the traveller sees, rising almost from its base, the 
magnificent Bonner Kugel, which, if not of the Dolomite order, 
has all the peculiarities by which those mountains are distin- 
guished; he approaches to the base of the Dachstein, and 
though this mountain is not visible from the second Gosau 
lake, the glimpses obtained of it during tlmt three hours^ 
walk are marvellous in their beauty. Then again, tlie varied 
foliage contrasts so beautifully with the dazzling snow, whilst the 
bare rocks of dark grey, or others, covered here and there with 
moss and verdure, come to add to the glories of the walk. It 
is indeed a walk that, once undertaken, is never to be forgotten. 

The other reason which makes a visit to Gosau interesting 
is, that it constitutes a small Protestant family in the midst 
of an overgrown Catholic community* In the early part of 
the eighteenth century, the faihers of the present occupaats of 
the little valley found in it a refuge from the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Salzburg. There, in spite of mucli persecution, 
and repeated attempts at conversion, have they since rem«iined, 
firm in their faith. To that Protestant faith they still continue 
devoted, nor in this instance has persistent constancy been 
without rewa'-d. For now, to the number of 1,300, they 
are unmolested on account of their opinions, and possess even 
a church and pastors of their own. 

Returning thence, the carriage is once ^ore gained, and 
the Tannen Gebirg, a fine mountain, (upw^s oP 8,0Q0 feet) 
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is passed on the road to Abtenau ; its beauties, though probably 
great, being nothing in comparison with those but now enjoyed. 
At Abtenau, a simple village, boasting two fair inns, the 
traveller sleeps, or if he be adventurous pushes three hours 
further on to Golling, Our travellers did this, being anxious to 
see Pass Lueg and the famous waterfall of the Schwarzbach. 

Waterfalls are not in general worth the trouble of going very 
far to see, but this of Golling is an exception to the i. 
It descends about 300 feet down a nearly perpendicular rocK, 
and is voluminous and grand seen from almost any point. But 
let the traveller ascend, as he can easily by steps artificially^ 
formed, to the very summit of the fall, and he sees that which 
surprises him. He* sees the water, which is to constitute the 
fall, issuing through a wide orifice out of the very centre of the 
mountain, as though it were flowing under a bridge or tunnel ; 
it then collects in a natural reservoir, and empties itself over the 
rocks into the stream below. Now the question first arises; 
whence does this water come? The natural answer is ; — from an 
imprisoned lake wdtliin the mountains. Indeed, the people of 
Golling assert this to be a fact that admits of no dispute, 
inasmuch as the lake has been navigated for about an hundred 
yards inside. The next question that suggests itself is this ; 
whence is this lake supplied with water? It is incessantly 
pouring water over the rocks, whence comes the fresh supply ? 
It is popularly believed that it is fed by the Konig^s See on the 
other side of the. mountain, and lying at an elevation of 800 
feet higher than that of the imprisoned lake. This may well he 
the case, but it has never positively been proved. Anyhow, 
the circumstance of a lake being imprisoned within a mountain 
is curious, and invites thoughts as to the unexplored wonders of 
Nature, and of Man^s ignorance regarding them. 

Pass Lueg was not on this occasion visited by our travellers, 
though the succeeding year Musafir atoned for this neglect. 
The next day they crossed the Austrian irontier near Hallein, 
and entered the Bavarian mountains. 

At this point we break off from the unpublished journal. Not 
indeed because it is exhausted, for the Musafirs .found Bavaria 
and Switzerland not less attractive than Austria. To continue 
however would cause us to exceed the limits allotted to a single 
article. Enough, we would fain hope, has been extracted to 
justify the assertion in which we indulged at the outset, 
that in a journey from India to Europe, the Anglo-Indian will 
find more than a recompense for many years of exile and toil. 
It is indeed our cojascientious conviction that no man so much as 
the Anglo-Indiar$^if not corrupted by the over-accumulation 
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of wealth, or spoilt and enervated by official position, ~would 
enjoy a journey of this nature. To him all is so new, so 
utterly unlike the routine of the life he has been accustomed to, 
there is so much variety, not only in the scenery of the 
country, but in the manners of *the people, that whilst his 
faculty of enjoyment is greatly gratified, his mind opens 
itself to new views, to enlarged ideas, to instruction, of which 
he has had but little knox^ledge. Few will deny that the 
tendency of a life-experience, or even of many years^ experience, 
one particular profession, in a daily recurrence of similar 
scenes, is to dwarf the mind and to narrow the intellect. 
The knowledge that is gained in that particular groove, of 
itself doubtless valuable, bas even sometimes tbe elfect of 
unduly exalting that baser sort of pride, wliicli is indwelling 
in some minds. Because one branch of a profession has been 
mastered, everything else comes to be despised ; other men, 
who may not belong to that profession, are thought to know 
nothing. It is as an antidote to a poison of this sort that 
travelling is so desirable. The men who hold such sentiments 
often require nothing more than the opportunity of opening 
tlie eyes of their minds, of seeing that these local questions, 
all -engrossing as they appear, ar^ fifter all but local ; that 
they are but infinitesimal parts of a greater whole; that 
whilst stimulating the baser pride, tliey lower the intellectual 
capabilities, of a man, and tend to leave liim poweidess to enjoy 
much that is, in the highest sense of the word, enjoyable. 
It is impossible to describe the buoyancy of spirits, the 
elasticity of temperament, experienced by an Anglo-Indian 
who tries this course for the first time. How magically do 
the wretched local squabbles he has left behind him disappear 
from his imagination ; how paltry and ridiculous they seem, 
should a letter from India or any chance circumstance recall 
them ! How he laughs when he thinks of tbe local airs of 
local dignities, of tlie tinsel decorations and assumed importance 
of some of his Indian associates ! In a great part of Europe 
at all events he finds beautiful nature, unaffected manners, 
and the refined courtesy which is their certain accompaniment. 
He sees that there x> ^<2 vails at the basis of society a system 
of equality, tempered not by the official position of the indi- 
vidual, but by intellect, and acquirement, lie finds out 
very soon that the stilted airs ot officialism are only an 
impediment to real enjoyment. As tfcese new ideas steal upon 
him by degrees, he feels accompanying them that buoyancy 
of heart and elasticity of spirits, of which we have spoken, 
and he experiences an enjoyment, long unf^, — the enjoyment 

1 D 
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of the beauties of a nature as yet free and unspoilt^ and 
ef a society unfettered by social restrictions or by artificial 
restraints. 

It has been with the view to place a picture of this nature 
before our Anglo-Indian readers, that we have drawn so largely 
on the unpublished journal of Captain Musafir. Tliere are, it is 
true, other routes than those which he followed, more enticing 
to the pedestrian and the sportsinan. That which we Y ve 
described is only one amongst many of those accessible to laaies, 
but the account of it will show that there is much that 
worthy of being visited, something even that might be imitated, 
in the little explored regions of much-abused Austria. 



Art, VII. — 1. The Last Dap in England of the Eajah 
Jiammohun Roy. Edited by Mary Carpenter of Bristol., 

London, Triibner & Co., Paternoster Kow. 1866 . 

» 

T he appearance of this work is very opportune. At a time 
when the Brahmo Somaj is rent by schism, and its con- 
servative and profijessive elements are stru^^ling for mastery, 
the question as to what were the real religious opinions of 
its founder, has acquired a new interest, and demands a satis- 
factory solution. 

The most interesting portion of the work under review is 
that which furnishes us with materials for discussing that 
question, albeit the autlioress herself does not grasp it witli that 
perspicuity ami impartiality which one in her position might 
be expected to bear on it. We shall not, therefore, hesitate 
to make such use of them as may be necessary for our pur- 
pose. Although not an original or inxlepenJent w^ork, yet as 
a compilation of various documents, letters, and accounts, her 
work is valualde, and will jn*ove a great help to the future 
biographer of Rammohun Roy. 

The lirst chapter ol M’ss Carpenter^s work gives a bio- 
graphical sketch of Rammohun Roy, hut it is destitute of 
anecdotal and personal interest. It relates very little of his 
antecedents, and gives but an imperfect picture of his early 
career. In No. VIII. Vol. IV. of the Calcutta Review, the 
writer of this paper endeavoured to give an acfcount of the 
parentage, education, and labours of tlje great Hindu, and 
he dues not, therefore, think it necessary to reproduce il here. 
We have perhaps no right to find fault with the autlmress 
for skipping over the early part cd’ his career, inasmuch 
as the task she proposed to herself, namely, to describe the 
last days of the Hindu Reformer, has been very fairly per- 
ft>rmed. Indeed, the performance does credit both to her 
head ar.d heart, and entitles her to the gratitude of all — and 
their number is legion— to whom the subject is congenial. 
The last days of Rammohun Roy, embracing as they do, his 
short but eventful career in Europe and the evolution of his 
religious and political proclivities, are ihdeed fraught with an 
abiding interest to the natives of India, not less than to 
those Englishmen who profess something more than a mers 
personal interest in the progress and welfare of Hindustan, * 
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Slamniohun Roy was in the land of his birth, as Miss 
Carpenter justly observes, a man greatly before his age, and a 
light shining in. thick' and impenetrable darkness. Endowed 
with a bold spirit and' a penetrating genius he could not lotfg 
have remained among the myriad millions who live and die in 
nominal belief but whose religion is really regulated by the 
geography of their country or the prejudices of their nursery. 
Hence, wliile he was appreciated only by the little band of 
lowers, whom he had enlisted in the cause of religious reform, he 
was denounced -and persecuted by the mass o£ his countrymen. 
Bom and bred in a country immersed in the darkness o^^ 
superstition, he, by a proper use of bis cultivated under- 
standing, discovered the falsity of Hinduism, publicly renounced 
it, embraced theism, anTl thereby subjected himself to those 
terrors of excommunication, of which we can have ti faint idea 
^ in this age of comparative enlightenment. He was a melacJia 
and a nasiic — an infidel and an arch-preacher of Infidelity and 
as such to be cast aside with one general mark of reprobation. 
Persecuted at home, he turned to England for encourage- 
ment, sympathy, and help, for Englishmen had evinced a 
keen appreciation of his unselfish devotion to the highest 
interests of his countrymen. He longed to see the country 
to whose keeping the destinies of his own had been entrusted, 
— the country, where philosophy, liberty, and science had 
achieved their proudest triumphs, — the country of the Lockes, 
of the Bacons, of tlie Newtons, of the Hampdons, and of the 
Watts. By this visit to England he proposed to attain two 
objects, — first, to obtaicf, as he says in one of his letters, by 
^'personal observation a more thorough insight into its 
manners, cjistoms, religion, and political institutions j and, 
secondlj^ to seek for help in his eflbrts to regenerate his 
fatherland. Without further preface we will now follow Miss 
Carpenter in her account of the pilgrimage td England of 
this adventurous enquirer after , truth. 

“The arrival of the i^%strious Hindu Reformer to our 
“ country was anxiously anticipated by all who had become 
acquainted with him .through the various channels which 
have been laid before the reader. The nature of his labours, 

“ and the distance of the scene of them, naturally prevented 
“ his being an object of popular enthusiasm ; — nor, if that 
“ had been excited in his favour, would he have desired tlie 
“ public demonstrations of admiration and respect which were 
recently accorded to the great Italian patriot. But the 
“ reception given to him, though of a widely different kind, 

^ must have been no less gratifying to him at the time, and 
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to his countrymen since liis departure. The highest honoars 
were publicly accorded to him, atid a place was awarded to 
him among the foreign ambassadors at the coronation ,of 
the sovereign ; persons the most remarkable for their social 
standing and literary eminence sought his society, and 
highly esteemed the privilege of intercourse with him ; — he 
was received into our English homes not only as a distin- 
guished guest, bi;t as a Mend ; — and when he was prostrated 
" on the bed of sickness and of death in a foreign land, he 
was surrounded with the most loving attentions, tended 
with the most anxious solicitude, and finally laid in the grave 
'' surrounded with true mourners, who felt him akin to them 
in spirit, if not connected with him by the ties of earthly 
'^relationship/^ . 

The A^ion in which he sailed arrived at her destination 
on the 8 Uj April, 1831. The Rajah landed tlie same day 
at Liverpool, and took up his lodging at one of the hotels 
there. His arrival in England, where his fame had preceded 
him, excited a considerable degree of interest. It occurred 
too, at a period of extraordinay fermentation. The whole 
nation had been wrought up into a state of overpowering 
excitement. Reform was then, as it is now, the one great subject 
which agitated the whole country. Rarnmohiin Roy became a 
zealous and enthusiastic advocate of '' the Bill, He saw 
at once the good wliioh this great national measure w^s 
calculated, in his opinion, to accomplish. He was convinced 
that it was calculated to ''promote the welfare of England 
"and her dependencies — nay, of the whole world. It was 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. William Ruihbone that 
he met the venerable Mr. Roscoe, liis first interview with 
whom is thus related : — " After the usual gesture of eastern. 
" salutation, and with a mixture of oriental expression, 
" Ramraohun Roy said, ' Happy and proud am I — proud and 
" ' happy to behold a man whose fame has extended not o-nly 
" 'over Europe, but over every part of the vvorld.^ 'I bless ^ 
" 'God,' replied Mr. Roscoe, 'that 1 have been permitted to- 
"'live to see this day.'" Their conversa|:ion chiefly turned 
upon the objects which had led Rarnmobun Roy to England 
and in tlie course of it he displayed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the political and commercial state of that eountry. 
The visit of the Rajah to Liverpool was a very short 
one from his anxiety to be present at the third reading of 
the Pteform Bill, and at the debates on the subject of India. 
On his departure for London he carried with him the 
following letter from Mr. Roscoe to Lord Brougham 
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*^*^1 have the great honour and very singular pleasure of 
'' introducing to your Lordship^s kind notice and attention the 
bearer of this, the celebrated and learned Ramraohun Roy, 

" who is just arrived here from Calcutta, and of whom you 
must'already have frequently heard as the illustrious convert 
from Hindooism to Christianity, and the author of the 
* Selections from the New Testament^ and of ^ The Precepts of 
" Jesus j ^ by the publication and division of which amongst t^ i 
natives of the East reasonable hopes are now entertained, thau^ 
" in a short tiipe, the shocking system and cruel practices of 
“ Paganism will be abolished, and the people of those populous 
regions be restored to the pure and simple precepts of morality 
and brotherly love. Amongst the many and important motives 
whicli have induced him to leave his country and connections, 
“ and visit this Island, I understand be is induced t# hope he 
may be of some assistance in promoting the cause of the 
“ natives of India in the great debates which must ere long 
take place here, respecting the charter of the East India 
Company; but I have yet seen so little of him, from his 
numerous engagements here, that I must leave your Lordship 
to learn his intentions from himself, which you will find him 
very capable of explaining ‘ in his own strong and appropriate 
English idiom. One great reason, as I understand, for his 
haste to leave this for London, is. to be present to witness 
the great measures that will be taken by your Lordship and 
your illustrious colleagues for promoting the long vvisljed for 
reform of his native country. On the present occasion, I will 
not trouble you further than to request, that, if it should 
'' not be inconsistent with your Lordship^s station and con- 
Venience, you would obtain for our dislinguished visitor 
the benefit of a seat under the gallery in the House of 
“ Commons, on the debate on the third reading of the Reform 
Bill ; whicli favour I am anxious he should owe rather to your 
Lordship (if you have no objection to it) than to other 
idividuals, to whom, I understand, he has letters of intro- 
duction. 

The purity and loftiness of his religious ideas and his freedom 
from sectarianism endeared Rammohuii Roy to a large section 
of Christians in England, who eagerly sought to do him honour. 
He was warmly welcomed by them as a fellow-labourer, and 
received by them with every mark of deep and heart-felt 
respect. Soon after his arrival in London, he attended a 
meeting of the Unitarian Society, convened to give him a 
welcome. On his appearance on the platform, he was intro- 
duced as the Apostle of the East, and was thus cordially 
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greeted by the Reverend Robert Aspland, who presided on 
the occasion. Our illustrious friend (for such I trust he will 
allow me to call him) will permit me to state that his 
presence creates among us a sensation which he perhaps will 
hardly understand. It does so, because in his person and 
example we see an instance of the power of the human 
mind in recovering itself from the errors of ages; and^' 
because so we conceive that we see in bim, with his intel- 
“ ligence and character, one of the best and most disin- 
teresied of the claims of Uiiitarianism to 'be the original 
“ Christian doctrine.^^ 

Dr. Bowring (now Sir John Bowring) in moving the 
resolution tendering a cordial welcome to the Hindu Reformer 
made the following pertinent remarks : — 

I feel it is a very signal honour to have entrusted to my 
care a resolution, tbe object of which is to welcome our 
“ illustrious oriental friend, and to communicate , all we feel 
and hope towards him. I ought not to say all we feel and 
hope, for I am sure that it is impossible to give expression 
to those sentiments of interest and anticipation with which 
his advent here is associated in all our minds. I recollect 
“ some writers have indulged themselves with inquiring what 
they should feel if any of those time-honoured men whose 
" names have lived through the vicissitudes of ages, should 
appear among them. They have endeavoured to imagine 
what would be their sensations if a Plato or a Socrates, 
a Milton or a Newton, were unexpectedly to honour them 
“ with their presence. I recollect that a poet, who has well 
been called divine, has drawn a beautiful picture of the 
feelings of those who first visited the Southern Hemisphere, 
** and there saw, for the first time, that beautiful constellation, 
the Golden Cross. It was with feelings, such as they under- 
went, that I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in your 
name the hand of welcome to the Rajah Rainrnoluin Roy. 
In my mind the effect of distance is very like tbe effect of 
** time, and be who comes among us from a country thousands 
of miles off, must be looked upon with the same interest as 
those illustrious men who lived thousands of years ag'o. 
But in the case of our friend, his coming may be deemed an 
act of heroism of >vhich the European cannot form a just 
' estimate. When Peter the Great went forth to instruct 
himself in the civilization of the South, — when be left the 
barbarous honours of his o^n court to perfect himself in 
" ship-building at Saardam, he presented himself to the public 
eye in a more illustrious manner than after any of his most 
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glorioils victories. But Peter had to overcome no prejudices^ 
lie bad to break down no embarrassments, for he knew that 
he had left those who were behind liitn with an enthusiasm 
equal to his own, and he knew that he would be received by 
" them, when he should return, with the same display of enthu- 
siasm. Our illustrious friend, however, has made a more 
severe experiment : he has ventured to accomi>lish that which 
perhaps none other connected, as he is, with the hi^lu ,fc 
honours of the Brahminical race ever attempted: he has 
ventured to db that which would "have been reoavdod with 
“ incredulity ten years ago, and which hereafter will crown liis 
name with the highest honour. 

Sir, 1 move with great pleasure, ' That the memhers of 
“ ^this A^ssociation feel a deep interest in the amelioration of the 
^ condition of the natives of British Indian that wc trust their 
* welfare and improvement will never be lost sight of by the 
‘ Legislature and Government of our country ; that we have 
^ sy>ecial pleasure in the hope that juster notions and purer forms 
'of religion are gradually advancing amongst them; and 
" 'that our illustrious visitor from that distant region, the llajah 
" ' Ilaramohun Boy, he hereby certified of our sympathy in his 
'arduous and philantbrophic labours, of our admiration of bis 
'character, of our delight at his presence amongst us, and of 
" 'our conviction that the magnanimous and beneficent course 
which he has marked out for himself and hitherto consisU 
"'enlly pursued, will entitle him to the blessings of his 
'countrymen and of mankind, as it will assuredly receive those 
" 'of future generations. ^ 

Dr. Kirkland, late President of Harvard University, United 
States, seconeJed the resolution. In adopting it, the assembly 
rose in unanimous approbation of its object. 

Bammohun Boy acknowledged the compliment in the fol- 
lowing memorable terms: — ■"! am too unwell tod too much 
" exhausted to take any active part in this meeting ; hut I 
" am much indebted to Dr, Kirkland and to Dr. Bowring for 
" the honour they have conferred on me by calling me their 
" fellow-labourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society 
" as a brother and one of your fellow-labourers. I am not 
" sensible that I have done anything to deserve being called 
“ a ^Tomoter cwasc. •, Wt with respect to your faith I 

" may observe, that I too believe in the one God, and that 
" 1 believe in almost all the doctrines that you do : but I do 
" this for my own salvation and for my own peace. For the objects 
" of your Society I must confess that I have done very little 
" to entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my 
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“conduct. What have I done ?— I 'do not know what have 
“ I done! — If I have ever rendered you any services they must 
“be very trifling — very trifling I am sure, I laboured under 
many disadvantages. In the first instance, the Hindus and 
“ the Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all hostile to the 
“ cause i and even many Christians there are more hostile to 
“ our common cause than the Hindus and the Brahmins. 

“ I have honour for the appellation of Christians ; but they 
“ always tried to throw difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of the Principles of Unitarian Christianity. ' t have found 
“ some of these here ; but more there. They abhor the notion 
“ of simple precepts. They always lay a stress on mystery and 
“ mystical points, which serve to delude their followers ; and 
“ the consequence is, that we meet with such opposition in 
“India that our progress is very slight; and I feel ashamed 
on my side that I have *not made any progress, that might 
“ have placed me on a footing with my feHow-labourers in this 
“ part of the globe. However, if this is the true system of 
“ Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion that may be made to it. Scripture seconds your system 
“ of religion, common sense is always on your side ; while 
“ power and prejudice are on the side of your opponents. 

“ There is a battle, going on between reason. Scripture, and 
“ common sense ; and wealth, power, and prejudice. These three 
“ have been struggling with the other three, but I am convinced 
“ tliafc 3^our success, sooner or later, is certain. I feel over- 
“ exhausted, and therefore conclude with an expression of my 
“ heart-felt thanks for the honour that, from time to time you 
“ have conferred on me, and which I shall never forget to 
“ the last moment of my existence.^’ • 

The religious sympathy evinced towards Rammohun Roy by 
the Unitarians of England must have been refreshing to his 
spirit, and compensated in no inconsiderable degree for the perse- 
cutions to which he had been subjected in India. “While in 
“ London, says Dr. Carpenter, “ he repeatedly attended the 
“ worship of the Unitarians, at their difierent chapels in or 
“ near the metropolis, and he twice attended their anniversary 
“ meetings : but it was his system to avoid so far identifying 
“ himself with any religious body, as to make himself answer- 
“ able for their acts and opinions ; and he also wished to hear 
“ preacdiers of other denominations who had acquired a just 
“ celebrity. He appears to have most frequented the church 
“ of the Rev. Dr. Kenny (St. Olave^s, Southwark), wha 
“ peculiarly interested him. by the Christiau spirit and influence 
“ of his discourses. 

I E 
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While in London, Uommohun Roy had the satisfaction of seeing 
the appeal of the Rharmasabha against Lord William Bentinck^s 
edict for the abolition of Suttee rejected by the Privy Council, 
and the Charter Act for India passed by the Parliament. As a 
patriot and a politician he rejoiced in these measures, for he 
was both in the truest sense of those words and needed but 
a larger stage to rank in sober reality with the foremost 
statesmen of the age. • 

It was ho\vever as a philosopher and a reformer that he was 
sought after kntl prized by intellectual and thoughtful men in^ 
England. T!ie following interesting anecdotes illustrate his views 
on philosophical and religious subjects. The first is from 
the pen of Mr. Recorder Hill : — " I only met the Rajah Ram- 
inohun Roy once in my life. It was at a dinner party given by 
Dr. Arnott. One of the guests was Robert Owen, wbo 
evinced a strong desire to bring o^er the Rajah to his social- 
“ istic opinions. Het persevered with great earnestness, but 
the Riijah who seemed well-acquainted with the subject, and 
who spoke our language in mai-vellous perfection, answered 
his arguments with consummate skill, until Robert somewhat 
lost his temper, a very rare occurrence, which I never 
witnessed before. The defeat of the kind-hearted philan- 
thropist was accomplished with great suavity on the 
part of his opponenl.*^^ 

The next is from a lady acquaintance of the Rajah : — 

^^At a small evening party at my house in Grenville 
Street, principally to meet the Rajah, he referred to the 
doctrine of Original Sin in a way that startled a lady of 
the Church, — a very charming and amiable woman, — who 
'' had brought her daughter, ^ But surely, Sir,^ she exclaimed, 
you do believe in original sin?^ He looked at her and she 
blushed deeply. After a minute, he seemed to comprehend the 
whole, and very ^g^ntly inclining he said, ^ I believe it is 
a doctrine which in many vy ell-regulated minds has tended 
to promote humlity, tne first of Christian virtues; for 
my own part, I have never been able to see the evidence 
'' of it.’’ . 

In compliance with the reiterated invitation of Miss Kid- 
dell, Rammohun Boy went to Bristol early in the month of 
September, 1833. He put up at Stapleton Grove, the residence 
of Miss Kiddell and her ward Miss Catherine Cassell. He 
was accompanied by Miss Hare the niece, and not, as Miss 
Carpenter supposes, the daughter of David Hare, the father 
of native education in Bengal; he was attended by his two 
Hindu servants, Ramrutton Mookeijee, afterwards Deputy 
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Collector of Moorshedabad, and now residing at Maniktollah ; 
and Ramhurry Doss, now Head Gardener of the Maharajah of 
Burdvvan. The fame of the services rendered by the Hindu 
Reformer to the cause of Unitariaai Christianity in India 
had preceded him in Bristol about eight years before bis 
arrival there, when an appeal on behalf of that cause had 
been made to the congregation and had been r^ponded to most 
libei-ally. It is, therefore, spaall wonder that his appearance ^ 
in Lewin^s Mead Chapel was warmly welcomed. He. visited 
also otiier places of worship, and while engiiged in public 
devotion there he was wont to read some or Dr. Wattses 
hymns tor children, and he frequently dwelt with great 
interest on the following verse: — 

“ Lord ! how delightful ’tis to see 
^ ** A whole assembly worship Thee : 

“ At once they sing* at once they pray ; 

“ They hear of heaven and learn the way.” 

On the eleventh September of 1833, a large party was 
Invited by Miss Kiddell to meet Rammohun Roy at Stapleton 
Grove. The conversation was animated and protracted and 
elicited the Rajah’s various talents, brea^lth of view, and 
grasp of rnind, calling forth the admiring respect of the 
company. It is thus described by Dr. Carpenter : lu the 

conversation at Stapleton Grove were men fully competent 
to judge of intellectual power ; and one and all admired and 
were delighted by the clearness, the closeness, and the acuk- 
ness of liis arguments, and the beautiful tone of his mind. In 
the second of tl»e two conversations at which Mr. Lister was 
present, the Rajah continued for three hours, standing tlie 
whole time, replying to all the inquiries and observations that 
were made by a number of gentlemen who surrounded him, 
on the moral and political state and prospects of India, 

“ and on an elucidation at great length of certain dogmas of the 
“ Indian philosophers,’’ 

Among the dogmas of the Indian philosophers which formed 
the theme of conversation, was the doctrine of Absorption. 
There being a general desire among spme of those who 
heard the Rajah to know more of^ the doctrine, Mr. 
Shephard, the author of many valuable devotional works, 
addressed to him a letter, dated, Richmond Terrace, Clifton, 
September 17 th, 1833, in which he asked his correspondent 
to enlighten him and his friends on the real opinions of these 
philosophic Hindus who geek absorption as the chief good. He 
thus stated the object of his enquiry : “ I conceive it may 
be briefly put thug :~Do they believe that there may be 
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consciousnesses^ or a plurality of consciousness (indivislbly) in 
the One Total of happy Being ? — or — Do they believe that 
there can be but one consciousness in that One Total of happy 
Being? Only the former of these suppositions seepas to require 
being illustrated. If that be the tenet, it appears to me to 
imply that the Absorbed, though no longer properly an I or 
“ human person, may still someway soliloquize ; or rather 
think or utter its undivided strain in the Divine omniloqi^ , 
as thus — ' That which was /, but is rejoicingly not I, exists 
but also fully, in^exists and has its undivided being, or in- 
" being in the Universal Mind. It meditates with the whole, is ^ 
'' of the whole, is blest with and in the whole. The interposed 
" and dissoluble which parted the unity and continuity of the 
Divine Substance^ is gloriously removed. The substance which 
was I is now not iisdf (though it exists), for it is continuous 
with the whole Divine Self. It has no will, but a mode 
'' of the universal will, no tliought but a mode of the whole 
thought of the 'lam.^ If such be the tenet, however in- 
" concieveable or dimly conceiveable (by us at least) such a 
" sort or modification of consciousness may be, it is neverthe- 
'' less not v^^zconscious being to which those philosophers aspire, 
but 0 ,‘mde of conscious i/^existence or iz^being.''^ 

The solemn query propounded in this letter never received 
an answer for he to whom it was addressed was prostrated on a 
bed of illness from which he did not rise on this side of 
eternity. In the course of the conversation at Stapleton 
Grove, respectful enquiries concerning his religious opinions 
were addressed to him. To these he freely and frankly 
replied. After his death, which melancholy event took place 
soon after tlij^ Stapleton Grove party. Dr. Carpenter wrote 
to Mr. John Foster, the well-known Essayist, and to Dr. 
Jerrard, the Principal of Bristol College, to request them 
to express their opinions from what they had heard in 
conversation with the deceased, as to* whether he believed 
in the divinity of Christ and the resurrection and miracles. 
Mr. Foster replied that Ilammohun Roy had expressed 
his belief in the ^resurrection of Christ, and in the 
Christian miracles generally, and added " at the same time 
- be said, that the internal evidence of Christianity had been 
" the most decisive of his conviction. And he gave his opinion, 

" with some reasons for it, that the miracles are not the part of 
" the Christian evidence, the best adapted to the conviction of 
'' sceptics.^^ Dr. Jerrard sent Dr. Carpenter the following 
brief answer : — '' The Rajah Rammohun Roy expressed his 
belief in the divine authority of Jesus Christ, as an accredited 
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^ messenger from God. He explicitly declared that he 
believed in the miracles of Christ generally, and particularly 
“ in his resurrection, which he said was the foundation of the 
Christian faith, and the great fact on which he rested his 
own hopes of a resurrection. ” Mr. Estlin, the Surgeon 
who attended the Rajah on his death-bed, thus jotted down 
in his journal: — “ The Rajah said, he had denied the divinity 
‘‘ of Christ, but not of his commission. 

This is all the evidence which Miss Carpenter adduces to 
prove that Rammohun Roy was a Christian. If by this 
it be meant that he was a thorough -going Bibl e-Christian^ 
we are afraid, her position is untenable, but from a careful 
consideration of the testimony afforded by his writings, and 
his life, we have no hesitation in declaring our conviction 
that he was a Christian in the highest acceptation of the term, 
inasmuch as he tried to realize Christ in himself. 

Rara'inohun Roy did not believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible. He did not believe in the deity or divinity of Christ, 
but he believed that Christ was an inspired teacher of righteous- 
ness, and taught on the authority of the most high God, 
md that what he taught was theFat)ier^s doctrine, not his. He 
regarded CIjrist as the greatest^ lleformer of the world, and 
the greatest soul of all the sons of men ; one, before whom the 
majestic mind of a^Vyasancl a Shankaraebarya, a Kubeer and 
a Naiiuc, a Raroanund and a Chaitanaya must veil its face. He 
believed not that Christ was God, but that God’s word was in 
Chirst. 

Ranimobnn Roy might have possibly believed in the Chris- 
tian miriacles, but the same authority which makes this state- 
ment also assures us that he considered that “ the miracles 
“ were not the part of the Christian religion, the best adapted 
to the conviction of sceptics/’ and ^M:hat the internal evidence 
of Christianity had been the most decisive of his conviction.” 
It is therefore manifest that Rammohun Roy believed that 
the doctrines of Christianity, like the truths of Astronomy 
and Geology, rested not on the personal authority of the teacher, 
but on their own authority, on the authority of absolute 
truth. They rested not, in his opinion, on iniracles, for if 
they did, Christianity would be in the same position as 
Hinchiism, which he had denounced as a false religion. He 
thought that the more superstitious a nation was the stronger 
was the claim to .miracles. The Hindus tell us that the 
Vedas were breathed out by Brahma, and are a miracle 
and that Vyas, the author of the Vedant had miraculous 
inspiration, visions, and revelation. The Mahomedans likewise 
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tell us that the Koran is a miracle^ and that Mahomet held 
frequent communion with the spiritual world. In the religion 
of the Coles, the Koond,^, and the Kareens, all is miracle, and 
its authority according to miracle-mongers ought to be the 
best in the world. Rammohun Roy knew and felt that in 
resting Christianity on this basis, ,he would rest ib on tl»e 
same foundation not only with Hinduism and Mahomedanism, 
but with the lowest form of Polytheism and Fetichisra. J'* 
Rammohun Roy believed in the Christian miracles at all, he 
must have believed only in their possibility, not as trans- 
gressions of all law which God has made^ but in their 
conformity with some law out of our reach. He must 
have regarded them as modes of divine manifestation not 
understood by man. Viewed in this light, life and death, 
mind and soul, are miracles. 

We are free to confess that from his attendance at their 
chapels, and his known bias to their doctrines, the Unitarian 
Christians of England Lad some sort of right to claim him 
as a co-religionist. In the same manner the special patro- 
nage, whicli he thought proper to bestow on Vedantism, 
made it more than probable that he was a Vedantist. The 
laudatory terms, in which lie was accustomed to speak of the 
doctrines of Mahomet, were calculated to produce an impression 
that he was a believer in the Koran. ♦ But it would be 
waste of time to argue that be was not a Maliomedan. 
Neither was he an Unitarian Christian, as the testimony of 
Dr. Carpenter himself, already quoted, proves, that while in 
London, although he attended the Unitarian chapels, yet it 
was his system to avoid so far identifying himsef with any religions 
body^ as to make himself answerable for their acts and opinions. 
We would go further and say, though it may startle and 
scarify the Brahmos of the old regime, that lie was not a 
Vedantisfc. In truth, all speculation as to his belief in any 
religion founded on his advocacy of certain doctrines incul- 
cated by it, or his attenda^ice at its place of worship are 
obviously futile. Rammohun Roy was essentially a Theist. 
He was, as we observed in the pages of this Review more 
than twenty years ago, a religious Benthamite, and estimated 
the diffei:ent creeds existing in the world, not according to 
his notj^n, of their truth, or falsehood, but by his notion 
of their utility \ according to their tendency, in his view, to 
promote the maximization of human happiness, and the mini- 
jpaizatioin of hiimao misery., His patronage, therefore, of any 
system of creed cannot be construed into a profession of it. 

endeavoured to refine all gross and idolatrous systems into a 
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system of pure monotheism. Clear, subtle, daring, and deep, he 
aimed at revolutionizing the religious world. Endowed with the 
faculty of generalization and animated by an earnest desire to sift 
and proclaim the truth, he had critically* studied the Bible, 
the Koran, and the Vedas. He had 'arrived at the conclusion * 
that the Vedas inculcated pure monotheism, and the idolatry 
practised by his countrymen was a corruption of the ancient 
faith. He had publicly renounced that idolatry and declared 
it his mission to e^^terminate it, and to resuscitate the primitive 
and rational religion of the Vedas. He had learnt to appreciate 
the code of morality inculcated in the Bible, as the purest 
and loftiest; and he had done his best to expound and promul- 
gate it to his countrymen. His three Appeals to the Christian 
Public, his Exposition of the Upanisliads, and his Persian work 
Tohvfidal Mowakedeen attest the consummate ability and 
unwearying zeal, with which he enforced monotheism as the 
substratum of the three principal religious systems of the world. 
His great object was to engraft a kind of universal Unitarianism 
on the prevailing religion of his country. But we have said 
tjiat he was not a Unitarian, his Unitarianism was essentially 
different from that of the Channings and the Carpenters, tlie 
Priestleys and the Parkers. His was a sort of Catholic Unita- 
rianism, It was philosophical theism. It was Natural Heliglon, 
which so many philosophers of ancient Greece and Home 
followed. Ilis advocacy and support of the cardinal doctrines 
inculcated by dilforent religions, though it might apparently 
evince his vacillation, was in truth the result of Utilitarianism. 
But while he advocated the monotheistic principles of the Bible, 
the Vedas, and the Koran, he spared no system of idolatry. 
With a moral courage, rarely to be met wnth •among Hindu 
reformers, he denounced the idolatrous projiulices of Hinduism, 
Mehomedanism, and Christianity with me4*ciless, but impartial, 
severity. 

This uncompromising and unsparing iconoclast, while striving 
to eliminate superstition and hero-worship from the religious 
systems he had studied,^ failed not to extract from them the 
simple and saving truths of monotheism. 

It has been urged by some that Rammohun Roy had no 
positive religious convictions, whatever, but was merely a 
free thinker. But his whole life is an entire refutation of 
this charge. True he belonged to no existing sect, nor did 
he seek to inaugurate a new system of religion. The great 
ambition of his life was to promote love to God and love 
to men. This he tried to effect by bringing together 
men of existing persuasions, irrespective of all distinctions 



of colour and creed, into a system of universal worship 
of the One True and Living God. This object is indicated 
in unmistakable language in the Trust-Deed of the Brahmo 
Somaj. “The said messuage or building, land, tenements, 
hereditaments, and pr&mises, with their appurtenances, to be 
“ used, occupied, enjoyed/ applied, and appropriated, as and 
“ for a place of public meeting of all sects and descriptions 
“of people without distinction, as# shall behave and conduct, 

“ themselves in an orderly, sober, religious, and devout manner 
for the worship and adoration of the eternal, unseal'd i able, and 
“ immutable Being, who is the Author and Preserver of the 
“ universe, but not under or by any other name, designation, 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular being 
“ or beings by any man or set of men whatsoever, and that no 
graven image, statue, or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, 

“ portrait, or the likeness of anything, shall be admitted within 
“ the said messuage, building, land^ tenements, hereditaments, 

“ and premises/^ It is therefore manifest that what Raminohun 
Roy wanted was not unity of creed or the creation of a 
separate religious community like that of the Brahmos, but 
to spread monotheistic worship, to establish a universal church 
where all classes of people, — Hindus, Mehomedans, and Chris- 
tians, — would be all alike welcome to unite in the worship 
of their supreme and common Father. He was sincerely and 
unaffectedly religious. His was one of those happy and 
uncommon natures which could embrace all that is good in 
latitudinarianism, its fervent piety and its large philanthropy. 

It is not our province to discuss the truth or falsity of 
the faith held by Rammohnn Roy, We are not the apologists 
but the expon^its of that faith. Rammoliun Roy recognized 
no special or book -revelation. He held a record of religious 
truth, revealed by God to man, to be a moral impos- 
sibility. He fell back for such truth on the book of 
nature. He believed that the evidence of the existence and 
attributes of the Diety aie written in the material as 
well as the moral world, in the frame-work and constitu- 
tion of external nature, as well as in the intuitions of the 
human mind. He denied Original Sin and Depravity as his 
incisive answer to the lady already quoted shows. Though 
he recognized no inspired medkitor or Saviour, yet he believed 
that whenever a person with such claims , has appeared, bis 
inspiration has been the result of the beneficent impulse 
communicated by the Great Beneficence in proportion as the 
lessons He has inculcated have been wise and effective. He 
believed that the great business of his faith was to rest on 
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tlie greatness and . goodne^iS’ of God* He also believed thsit 
the great First Cause of the universe is a wliolly good, just, 
and beneficent Being, free and distinct from His works. He 
believed, as he himself preached, that "the Omnipotent God, 
" who is the only’^proper olffectof religioife veneration, is one and 
" undivided in person ; that "in reliance on numerous promises 
" found in the sacred <«vri tings, we ought to entertain eve^ hope 
" of enjoying the blessings qf pardon from llie merciful Father, 
" through repentance, which is declared the only means of 
"procuring forgiveness for our failirres;^* and that He leads 
•'^suoh as wokship him in spirit to'" righteous conduct, and 
" ultimately to salvation, through his guiding influence which 
" is culled the Holy Spirit. ” 

We have now seen how Rammohun Roy has stood forth 
ill advance of his age and has left on it a mark which will 
not be easily effaced. He was the Liberator of his country 
from j)rejudice and superstitioii — the great Teacher from whom 
his countrymen wei^ to learn to emancipate themselves from 
tlio letters of a false religion and to worship the one true 
and living God. The impetus, which he communi(3ated to 
the national mind is bearing it onward. Let us trust that 
the intellectual and moral training of the rising generation of 
the Hindus may land them in that position of ))rotost against 
idolatry, which Rammohun Roy look as the foundation of his 
creed. Let us IrustCully and devoutly anticipate the day, 
when the hitteruess of sectarianism shall have ceased, and when 
one faith sliall have brought all nations of the earth into that 
happy union winch is in the present day the dream of many 
Christians, and which was certainly not one of the least 
fervent asjiiratiuns of Rajah Rammohun Roy. • 
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* 

rriHE sadden call from this earthly scene of a good man, ul . 
A selfishly and earnestly labouring for the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures, is an event calculated at all times to arrest the attention,!, 
and to call forth the public sorrow of a community. Much more 
is this result likely to be produced when the position occupied 
by the departed has been one of great influence and high 
dignity, — a position giving opportunities for the exercise of the 
greatest virtues inculcated by the doctrines of Christianity. 
Those who had watched the career of the late Bishop Cottoii in 
this country would, therefore, liave been prepared doubtless for 
the expression of private lamentation for his loss, which has echoed 
among the various European communities, and in almost every 
European family, throughout India ; but we question very much 
if even the most intimate friends of the Bishop in the least 
degree expected that spontaneous outburst of regret, that sym- 
pathy and condolence with his nearest sorrowing relatives, which 
the news ot* his sudden demise evoked from the educated natives 


of Bengal, This, at least, is a testimony to the character of 
Bishop Cotton, to his sterling large-hearted philaiitliropy, to his 
truly catholic spirit, which his surviving friends may regard 
with real and profound satisfaction. It is the testimony, the 
unbought and unsought for testimony, of the non-Christiaii 
portion of ilie community among which he lived, to the ])racti- 
eally Christian character of his life and doctrines. It is an 
evidence of the fact how truly, how completely, Bishop Cotton 
had grasped the entire spirit of the teaching of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles,— ^not hiding his own faith nor losing an 
opportunity of impressing it upon his hearers, but labouring in 
that catholic and Christian spirit which spoke in the Apostle 
when he directed those to whom he wrote to “ give none oflence, 
“neither to the Jews nor to the Gentiles,^^ and when he 
declared, “ if meat malie my brother to ofiend, I will cat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.^' Characters such as these have always been and must 
be rare ; the more therefore are they prized and appreciated. 
They are the salt of the earth, — the men who see even in 
the worst of their fellow-men some point of character to be 
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appreciated and worked upon, some grain of goodness overlooked 
and neglected by the miiltitude. It was the working of this large 
catholic spirit that called forth very recently from k member 
of the Free Church of Scotland, — one in whose eyes the forms , 
and hierarchical system of ^he English Church find but little 
favour, — the appropriate remark, that Bishop Cotton was pecu- 
liarly adapted to be the repres^tative of English Christianity 
in this country, and the adtnission, that to him the members 
of all Protestant communities in India looked as their natural 
head. To a mind constituted as was his, there was ever present 
•the great end of his mission to this country, to do good to 
all independently of class or creed, — to provide education for his 
own countrymen, and to place before the natives of India 
cxam])lep of the tendency of the practice, not the mere profes- 
sion, of Christian doctrines, to purge the individual of his vices, 
and to irnpiove the national character. Working thus, silently 
appreciated by all, looked up to by all classes of Protestant 
Christians, as well as by the educated natives of India, his 
presence in this countiy, whether at the metropolis or engaged 
on his tours, inspired a confidence and security in the public 
mind, whicli personal communication with the Bishop tended 
only to confirm. It was not only that he was accessible, of 
refined and couHeous manners, great scholarly acc|uiremenls, and 
vast information on matters of general interest, but he invariably 
brought to bear upon all subjects ^submitted to him the same 
good sense, ki^en knowledge, and large-hearted comprehensive 
views, by wliicli his public administration was characterised, it 
occiasionally his pen has been taken up to join in some of the 
public controversies which have agitatcnl India during the past six 
years, it has been to employ it generously in the sj?rviee of the 
masses, or in advancing the cause of the general good. To the 
pages of this Bevlew he was a frequent eontributor. His clear, 
sjiarkling style almost invariably indeed betrayed the autborsltip, 
but the subjk^ts to which ho devoted himself were those which 
all would have been proud to advocate. The progress of educa- 
tion, its promotion amongst the masses, Avere the main subjects 
of his advocacy. To hi® earnest and continued support do they 
owe much of tl\e success they have attained. He was hot 
indeed spjired to witness the full harvest he always looked 
forward to i but we are confident that when that happy time 
shall arrive, the^e will be none amongst those who were his 
fellow-labourers, and who may then have succeeded him in his 
advocacy, who will hesitate to admit tlic vast debt which tne 
cause of education in India owes to the mu]||j)ilarious exertions of 
Bisho]> Cotton. 
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We have mentioned that the Bishop was a contributor to this 
Review, To it he was something even more. He was ever 
anxious that it should worthily represent the intellect of the 
European community in India ; that it should aspire to a higher 
position than that of being a mere vehicle for the discussion of 
local questions, though these should not be lost sight of, but that it 
should take up subjects of literary, historical, and scientific interest 
connected with India. He regarded ^it indeed as a duty incumbc', t 
Especially upon the younger members of the services, whose 
leisure hours w^re more at their own disposal, to improve their 
acfjuantaiiice with Anglo-Indian subjects, by qualifying tliem-^- 
selves to write upon them. It is partly on this account, partly 
because our admiration for his character and our regret for his 
untimely end seem to demand it at our hands, that we are 
unwilling that this, — the number of the Review next following 
his death, — should appear without a short notice of his career. 
Imperfect it must be, lor \vc write at a distance from the spot 
where, alone in India, questions regarding him could be put 
and answered, but tlirougb the data kindly forwarded to us, the 
record, though imperfect, will at least be accurate. 

Bishop Cotton was born in 1813,— tlie son of Captain Tliomas 
Wavenant Cotton, 7th Fusiliers. Ho was eclucai ed at Westminster. 
From that school he was transferred, as a Wosi minster scholar, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the month of June 1832. 
His industry and abilities mrfst have been even then remarkable, 
for it is recorded that in tlie three following j^ears he attained 
‘successively tlie first place in the College examinations. In 
the last year of the three, 1835, prizes were likewise awarded 
him })y the Ccdlege for the second English declamation and 
the best Ejiglish essay, as well as one of those annually 
given to the best rciiders in Chapel. In 183(3, ])rocoodmg 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he was placed among 
the senior optimes of the year, and suhsequcntly in the first 
class of the classical tripos. Two years later, in the mouth of 
October, 1838, he was clocted, after oxauiLnalioii, Fellow of 
Trinity.* 

A college career, so successful, seemed to presage wdl for 
the future of Mr. Cotton, the move so because, in addition 
to his industry and acquirements, he had won the respect of 
all wit;Ii whom he had come in contact by his clear vigorous 
understanding, by his high moral and religious character, and by 


* Dr. Vausflian, late Head Master of Harrow, remarked at a Biibsequent 
period, — “ I well remen^ber the strong impression made upon the minds 
of the examiners by the attainments and ability shown in his papers.’^ 
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the uniform and exemplary correctness of his conduct. Probably^ 
in the choice of a profession he was influenced mainly by the ambi- 
tion, the noblest of all aspirations, to be* of service to his fellow- 
creatures> and it can scarcely be doubted that he felt that 
he could best carry out thjp aim by ijiculcatin^ on the rising 
youth of England sound principles of action. His own college 
experience, as well as the historical and philosophical deductions , 
wliich his tlioughirfiil and eminently practical mind had led 
him to draw, must have shown him how much the future of 
a nation depends upon the training of its youth. It had 
happened too, that just at that-period the spirit* of the though t- 
liil community of England had been greatly influenced by 
the teachings and writings of Dr. Arnold. The manly tone and 
practical characiiCr of those teachings and writings produced 
their natural efleet ou one so alive to the practical, and with 
whom manliness and directness of purj)osc were first principles. 
Although, therefore, Mr. Cotton entered the church, he did not 
choose a parochial career, but accepted, tlie year after his 
ordination, the ofliee of tutor at Jtugby under Dr Arnold. 

Tlu^ next fifteen years of his life were spent by Mr. Cotton 
in this (diosen sphere of labour. The good which may be etfeeted 
by one occupying such position cannot always be accurately 
judged of at the time ; it may be moi’C correctly estimated by the 
after career of those vvliose (‘haracter be may have been able to 
inlluence. Nevciiliclcss, some conclusion may bo drawn from 
the ex])ress(‘d opinion of oontem])oraries who may liave witnessed 
the working of the system adopted. The opinion of Dr. 
Arnold himself on such a subject is at least worthy of being 
recorded. He, it Ls stated on excellent authority, valued most 
liighly Mr. Cottoii^s attainments as a vscholar, and skill and 
tact in teaching, and regarded it of special iiflportanec that 
he had, as a coadjutor, one who so thor<mghly sym])athized 
with liis spirit. By others, the warm attachment to him of 
many of his pupils, the influence he gained over them, the fact 
that they acquired from his teaching not only intellectual 
advancement, but improvement in moral and religious feeling/ 
Ids popularity among' his fellow-masters, his religious consistency, 
his wise prudence, Ids unwearied industry. Ids single-minded 
devotion to his work, his freedom from narrow prejudices, his 
readiness in the discrimination of character, were remarked 
and recorded. His scholarly attainments are best tostitied to 
by the fact that when Mr. William Smith, the translat(»r of 

Niebuhr,^^ was engaged in the important undertaking of .editijig 
a dictionary of Greek and Roman biography, — the articles for 
which were to be contributed by the best scholars of the 
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English and Continental Universities, — on the recommendation 
of the late Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, who 
q)oke of him in the highest terms, he applied to Mr. Cotton 
for assistance. Mr, Smith, in his letter to the trustees of 
King Edward^s School, Birmingham, mentioning this circum- 
stance, added, — " from the contribuxions which I have received 
from Mr* Cotton I am convinced that he is an accurate and 
well-read scholar, and is likely to attain high literar;, , 
eminence. I may perhaps be allowed to state that I know 
that the late Dr. Arnold had the highest opinion of Mr. 
Cotton^s scholarship and literary attainments, and considered 
him one of the best teachers we have. 

Bnt perhaps the best testimony to the merits of Mr. Cotton 
as a teacher, to use, the word in its broadest sense, consists in 
the letters received by him from the parents, or, in after life, 
from the pupils themselves. Letters of tlii^ nature were 
written to him by the late Bishop of Bipon, by the Bishop 
of Llandaff, by Dr. Lushington, by Sir Edward Parry, and 
many others. 

From these we select at random two, which, however, express 
the spirit of the whole. I am suro,^^ wrote Sir Edward Pariy, 
that the parents of many boys, who have enjoyed the privilege 
of being in your house, and under your tutorship, would 
willingly testify the obligation under which they lie to you 
as a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian ; while the remark- 
able hold you have gained on the affections of your pupils 
convinces me of your peculiar fitness for the more extended 
responsibility to which you now aspirc.^^ The Venerable 
George Hodson, father of Hodson of Hodson^s Horse, thus 
expresses himself : 1 have known Mr. Cotton personally for 

several yearS. Two of my sons have, successively, been inmates 
of his house at Ru^y ; the j^ounger of them for upwards of five 
years, previous to his going to the University at Christmas 
last. ” 

T^orthy of being added to-^hese, and especially interesting to 
*4hose who have seen Bishop Cotton earnestly striving in this 
eountry in the cause of education, is the testimony of the present 
Bishop of London, given to Mr. Cotton on the occasion of his 
standing for the Head Mastership of King Edward^s Scliool. 
I have had daily opportunities now for upwards of five years, 
in my situation here, of observing Mr. Cotton^s fitness for 
such an office : and I have no hesitation in saying, tliat there 
is no. one I have ever met with to whom I would more gladly 
entrust the education of any son of my own. I believe him 
to be a truly religious man, and especially to have both the 
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desire and the power to apply his religion in the pi^ical 
work of education. I have always been particularly struck 
with his faculty for acquiring influence of the best kind over 
his pupils. So much so, that if he leaves Rugby, I feel 
certain that we shall have sustained a loss on this point which 
it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to supply. 
Certainly it is remarkable how many of the senior boys under 
his care have shown a seriousness and staid character unusual 
at their sige” Again, I can speak in very high terms of 
Mr. Cotton^s qualifications as a teacher. He. is a good disci- 
plinarian, at the same time that he appears to be uniformly 
kind to his boys. He is a sound scholar and takes an interest 
not only in classical literature generally, but in the minutest 
details of scholarship 3 as is shown by his translation of Pro- 
fessor Lucas^ German treatise on the Homeric Greek. He 
always appeared to me to take a lively interest in modem, 
as well as ancient literature, and thus I should think he would 
** never neglect that very important part of a teacher^s duty, 
iliC eontiimal study to improve his own knowledge and taste 3 
and he ajipears well able to intcrcxst his pupils in the coinmu- 
nication of what he knows. He has a remarkable capacity 
" for work, being able to accomplish a great deal without any 
“ apparent effort, by bis habits of regularity and steady 
application. The duties of his office here are very laborious 3 
they arc always well performed, and always apparently 
without any hurry, or extraordinary labour. In other respects 
Mr. Cotton seems to have several qualities especially required 
in such a ]H).st as that to wffiich he aspires. His earnestness 
in religion is j)erfectly free from bigotry ; he is indeed one of the 
“ most indy libemUminded men I have ever met with. In the 
mafiagement of any great system of education entrusted to liis 
carc^ he would he sure to look out on all sides for improvements. 
“ His conciliating manners and real kind-heartedness would be 
sure to secure the afleetiouate regard of those with whom ho 
was called to act. This testimony is tlie more valuable, 
inasmuch as, at the time of making it, Dr. Tait was Head 
Master of Rugby, and had therefore enjoyed peculiar opportu- 
nities of bec(&ming acquainted with the actual working of 
Mr. Cotton^s system, and his personal character and qualifica- 
t'oiis. Two years later, when reprinting the same testimonial 
for another purpose; Dr. Tait added 3 Everything that has 
occurred since that time has tended to increase rather than to 
diminish the respect and regard which I have felt for you. 
If you were elected as my successor, I fed conlidcnt that 
that system of conducting the school, which has now stood 
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the test of more thati twenty years, would be safe in your 
hands. 

We did not intend to select further from comtemporary 
masters. The language used by Mr. J. C. Shairp of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and one of the masters of Rugby, expresses 
so clearly, however, the opinion which those who best knew 
Bishop Cotton in this country formed of , his character, that 
we cannot refrain from extracting it. An almost daf . 

intercourse with Mr. Cotton for the last three years, writes 
Mr. Shairp, during which I have seen him in a position 
very similar to that to which he now aspires, enables me to ^ 
speak of his qualities as a teacher, not from conjecture, but 
from actual experience. I am convinced that there is nothing 
in this school more valuable than his whole character and 
the spirit in which he works. Soundness of judgracul, even 
balance of intellect, accurate mental habits, j)Ower of repvo- 
ducing knowledge clearly, and placing beibre others the 
result of his own study ; — these are among his more obvious 
gifts as a teacher. But those who know him best feel most 
that these are raised much beyond their natural value l)y the 
moral qualities which pervade them. Others no doubt have 
dealt fully on these his higher merits. I desire to add one 
testimony more, — to his candour and open heart for truth, — 
to his singleness of purpose and deep conscientiousness, — to 
his uniisally strong interest in hoys and their welfare, witnessed 
by the afl'oetion so many of his pupils bear him, and to his sinqde 
devotion to the work in whicli he is engaged. When lirst 
1 came to Rugby, the visible iniluencc of his charadcr on the 
boys in his own house struck me forcibly. Nor was this a 
transient iijflucnce; the seriousness of eliaracler, which, amid 
many individual dillercnces, marks out so many of liis pupils 
now in the universities, bears stronger witness than words can 
do to the source whence it comes. 

llie letteiB, which Mr. Cotton received from his pupils, after 
they had won honours at the universities, and entered on tlieii* 
several callings, breathe, one and all, a feeling of earnest 
gratitude for his zealous, indefatigable, and painstaking care, 
for the mental training to which lie had subjected them. Of 
the value of this training they became in after years fully 
convinced, and there was not one amongst those educated under 
his roof, and who attained afterwards to eminence, who did not 
trace his rise to the affectionate solicitude and power of com- 
municating knowledge by which Mr. Cotton's career as master at 
^ Rugby was characterised. 
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Neither in his candidature for the Head-mastership of King 
Edward’^s School, Birmingham, nor in that for the Head-mast^r- 
ship of Eugby was Mr* Cotton successful. For the second 
post the choice fell upon Dr. Goulburn, to whom till then he 
had been a stranger. A little more than two years after, 
however, Mr. Cotton was .elected to the Head-mastership of 
Marlborough College. In transmitting his name to the Council 
of that college, Dr. Goulbourn thus wrote of the opinion he 
had formed of Mr. Cotton^s merits, after two years^ close inter- 
course, and experience of Mr. Cotton's working under himself 
as Assistant-master : The Eev. G. E. L. Cotton has been for 

several years an Assistant-master of Eugby School. During 
the two last years 1 have had the great pleasure and privilege 
of being acquainted with him. Eeluctantly and disinterestedly 
“ I write in his commendation ; for there is no one connected 
“ with Eughy School who does not feel for him an afiec- 
tionate veneration, and who is not convinced that, in losing 
him, the school will sustain a loss which can hardly be 
repaired. 

To 1)egin with the highest point of all, — I never knew any 
one in his position who succeeded better in exerting over his 
pupils a religious influence. Even those of them who were 
“ not personally brought under this influence, have expressed to 
me thoir sense of its value, and the great esteem which they 
entertain for him in consequence. As a teacher he has the 
groat merits of patience, temper, clearness, and liveliness. 
There is a simplicity, freshness, and spvightiiiiess about his 
“ j)o\vers of mind, which is very captivating to all who know 
him. His attainments are characterised by solidity and depth. 
“ The qualities?^hich fit him for the government of, a school are 
his moderation, soundness of judgment, and alfability. His 
administration would be perfectly secure ; cautious and yet 
progressive as regards real improvement. 

Mr. Cotton’s views on the subject of religion will be best 
described by saying that jie is a sound Churchman, taking a 
temj)erate and independent line on most of those questions 
“ which agitate and divide the Church. He is no partisan, 
and, therefore, cannot be described bj" any party name*^ Upon 
the whole I cannot doubt that, should you see fit to elect 
him, you will confer upon the cause of education in the 
country a very great boon, " He adds in a postscript, — I 
find I have omitted to name a fact of some importance, 
which is, that during the (very limited) period of my Head- 
mastership, the best scholars in the school have been pupils 
“ of Mr. Cotton. '' 

1 o 
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We cannot perhaps better close our extracts from the letters 
bearing upon the character of the late Bishop in connexion 
with his career at Rugbyj than by giving at full length the 
testimony to his merits, signed by several undergraduates 
of Oxford, who had formerly been his pupils at Rugby, on 
hiring their former tutor was about to undertake the Head- 
mastership of Marlborough College. It is as follows : — 

We the undersigned. Undergraduates of the University o. r 
Oxford, and recently pupils of Mr. Cotton, feeling that we owe 
to him far more than jiny persons can do, except those who 
have been brought into the very closest connexion with him,*' 
beg respectfully to be allowed to add to bis Testimonials a few 
“ words expressive of the benefits which we have received from 
his influence ; and to state the qualities wdiich in our opinion 
“ constitute his peculiar fitness for the Head-mastership of a great 
School, 

It is because we believe that many of Mr. Cottor^s strongest 
claims to any high educational post rest u])oti those personal 
" qualities whose working none have so closely seen, or can so 
thoroughly bt^ar witness to, as bis late and intimate pupils, that 
wo beg of you not to overlook our desire of giving expression to 
very wajrm and strong feelings of his singular powers as an 
educator, which not to feel and express would be in us most 
ungrateful. Most of us were for many years in his house ; all of 
us were his private pupils. We never liesitated to go to him in 
any difiiculty ; and we always found him ready and able to assist 
us ; very kind, and very feeling. His singular candour and 
honesty of mind was appreciated even by hoys ; finding him 
“ always most willing to listen, most open to conviction, in all 
discussion pimply desirous of truth, temperate ibd conciliatory, 
we rarely felt it could be wrong to abide by his very clear 
judgment. His evident sincerity and single-mindedness ; his 
earnest love of all good, and willingness to acknowledge it 
“ wherever found ,* the Christian spirit that pervaded every action ; 
his interest in the welfare of School — the House— the 

hidividual ; — too simple and unaffected to inspire mistrust or 
reserve, — made even the youngest that was brought into close 
contact with him respect him ; while to the elder he was all that 
a friend and Tutor could be. Neither his friendship nor influence 
has ended with our school life ; every renewal of intercourse, and 
very often and very happily has it been renewed, draws us more 
closely and more firmly to him ; and looking back, we see that 
he did more for us than the great deal which we felt that he was 
doing then. Of his classical teaching we need say nc more, than 
that it was unusually successful ; but we would wish to express 
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OTiT sense of tbe intellectual good lie did us, not only ly great 
eflPorts in the regulair classical routine, and the unusual and 
unsparing pains he took with our Private Tutor-work, for while 
" checking all frivolous and superficial reading, he encouraged in 
every way the study of history and all modiM’n literature that 
could give a solid knowledge^ As a manager of boys he was 
strong and successful in opposing all oppression ; indolence, 
insincerity, all that was unmanly or unchristian in every 
shape, he abhorred. It may perhaps be thought presumptuous 
in us to canvass at any length the religious teaching of any 
man, but whether it lays us open to the charge of taking too 
much upon ourselves, or not, we fef)i that it should not be left 
unsaid, that his was felt to be simple, scriptural, very 
earnest and sincere, and above all things, very effectual. 
Wc believe that none can speak more from knowledge of 
a Tutor^s powers of education than those whose education 
has but just passed out of his hands ; and further, that no 
great school can find a better Head-master than the Master we 
have just left, the prospect of whose loss to Rugby we deplore 
as irreparable, in every possible manner and degree ; and it is 
with grief that we reflect that a name hitherto so inseparably 
linked ill our minds witli all that we love in Rugby, may 
'' perhaps be connected with it no moxeJ^ 

This paper was addressed to the Council of Marlborough 
College, to the Ilead-mastership of which Mr. Cotton was almost 
immediately afterwards elected. 

Thus then, after fifteen years conscientious labour, ceased 
Mr. Cotton^s connexion with Rugby. Of the incidents of that 
connexion we have allowed others to speak ; — head-masters, 
assistant-masters, parents, pupils, bishops, and dign?tavies of the 
Church, These all, looking at the question from different points 
of view, have drawn, it will be observed, one and the same 
conclusion. Their united testimony points to the same earnest- 
ness and single-mindedness, the same manly sincerity and unsel- 
fishness, the same devotion to the instniction of the minds of 
others, by which his career in this country has been so strongly 
characterised. For the work which he was destined t o undertake 
could there have been abetter training? No dull sect.ariaiiism, no 
rancorous bigotry, no narrow-minded intolerance, are to be traced in 
any portion of his connexion with Rugby. On the contrary, the 
correspondence to which we have referred is brimful of testimony 
to his perfect freedom from such weaknesses ; it indicates how 
thoroughly he understood in the entirety of its length and 
breadth and height what is comprehended in the meaning of the 
words Christian Charity, —that corner-stone and essence of tlie 
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Christian religion, Td do good to all, to win, — not to drive or 
repel, — men to a sense of what is manly and good and true, — to 
support his admonitions by thorough consistency of conduct, 
improving himself that he might improve others, — these seem 
to have bi^n the principles which he adopted at Rugby, to have 
constituted the system by a strict adherence to which he was 
enabled to do so much then, and, — when called upon to act in a 
wider sphere, — to effect so much more afterwards. 

It is impossible to leave this point of Bishop Cotton^s career 
without indulging in the reflections which a contemplation of it^, 
calls forth. What are the qualities which pre-eminently demand 
our admiration ? Is it no^ that, independently of his natural 
and acquired talents, his powers of application, his clear and 
vigorous mind, he possessed the true humility of spirit, the con- 
sciousness that for all these acquirements he was only a greater 
debtor to Him who had bestowed them, the conviction that it 
was his chiefest duty to use them, therefore, for the glory of God 
and the welfare of others, which are the most distinguishing 
marks of tlic real practical Christian. There was nothing selfish, 
nothing grasping, in any of his aspirations. If ho set forth his 
claims to the licad-masterships of various public schools, it was 
because he felt, and others felt, that, trained as he had been in 
the school of Arnold, ilie ino&t trusted adviser and supporter in 
the adaiiiiLstialion of Rugby of that great man, he, better than 
any one, was qualified to maintain that system at Rugby, or 
to cause it to gerininato elsewhere. It was the noble ambition which 
prompts men, humbly cojiscious of tlie possession of certain 
talents, to seek a field in which those talents may be useful to 
their fello\ys. Men of this stamp do not stop to enquire whetlier 
their mastery's a hard master, reaping where he has not sewn 
and gathering where he has not strawed, but, feeling their 
talents knowing that lie has given them to be em 2 )]oyed in 
His service, they dispose them to the best advantage ; they lay 
them out so as to obtain for them that return whiph would be 
most pleasing to Him. Thus it was, that having, as a young 
man, deliberately chosen the line for which he felt himself most 
fit, and which he certainly regarded as the most important of 
all, — that of impressing on the youth of England at the most 
impressive period of their existence the full sense of their respon- 
sibilities, of early accustoming them to regard this life in a serious 
aspect, — be felt, notwithstanding that he had taken honours at 
the University, that it was his duty, whilst a teacher, still to 
continue to be a learner also. The Rev. W. J, Conyheare, 
writing to him in 1849, makes express allusion t(» this circum 
stance. Those who know you, he writes, are all awar 
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that your qualifications in this respect (scholarship) are not 
suflBciently represented by your academical honours^ high as' 
they were"; since there are few persons who liave made so great 
advanaes since their degree as you have done/^ Dr. Vaughan, 
late Head-master of Harrow, makes a remark almost in the same 
words. To this untiring industry was due, probably,* ** the appre^ 
ciation of his scholastic acquirements by some of the greatest 
men of the day. But to our minds it indicates something tar 
greater and higher than mere industry. It is but another 
illustratioir of that humility of spirit, which/ to be useful to 
others, was content ever to be a learner. 

With his election to the Head-mastership of Marlborough 
College, Mr, Cotton^s responsibilities became greatly increased. 
The college itself had sunk to the lowest ebb of its reputation. 
To raise again an institution which has flourished, is, it is 
notorious, a task far more difficult than to impart vitality to a 
new -institution. The one is oppressed with the weight of the 
bad reputation from which the other is free. Mr. Cotton how- 
ever brought to this difficult task not only the great qualities 
which had distinguished him at Rugby, and the reputation he 
had acquired there, but, in addition, a peculiar power, as to the 
possession of which he had not been before tested, the power of 
wielding the chief authority. On tlie college the effects of his 
administration were soon manifest. The patience, the knowledge, 
the unflagging industry, the large and liberal views, the general 
sympathy with the boys, the high moral system, the manly 
tone, which bad marked his conduct as Assistaut-master at 
Rugby, were all brought into play with eminent success in the 
higher position at Marlborough,* Whereas the Head-master of 


* In illus trillion of this remark we append an account, taken from a 
local newspaper, of the course pursued by Dr. Cotton at the outset of his 
administration of Marlborough School, 

** Dr. Ootloii came from Rugby to Marlborough the term after the rebellion. 
“ The report was that Dr. Cotton ’was a strict disciplbiarian, and on that 
** account had been chosen as Head-master of Marlborough College. Dr. 

Cotton’s first appearance endorsed the report, but soon his mild punishments 
“ and quiet manners made us rush into the other extreme, and we unanimously 
“ set him down as a mild one, a good Head-master of a small school, but no 
“ match for a college of five hundred boys. 

A month or so showed us what Dr. Cotton really was, and accounts for 
“ his wonderful success as Head-master of Marlborough. 

“ He enlarged our privileges, punishments were much milder. Would the 
" turbulent spirits be tamed and overpowered by his system ? They were, how 
” or why they themselves knew not Strength may be met with strength. 
“ The ].>owet of inflicting pain may be baflled by the pride of endurance, but 
“ Dr. Cotton appealed to a faculty in the offender, the 'presence of which he 
“ had not been previously made aware, and it answered to the appeal. Its 
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Bugby hsAj as we have seen^ remarked^ that the best scholars 
pf that school had been pupils of Mr. Cotton; so, within a few 
years of Dr. Cotton^s installation^ it was noticed at the univer- 
sities, that the highest honours were carried off by those who 
had been educated at Marlborough. The reason was obvious. He 
applied to both schools the same system, but at Marlborough 
he wielded supreme power. It has been well remarked likewise* 
that he achieved even a greater success than this. As in . 
Bugby he had impressed his own moral and manly character on - 
his own pupils, so at Marlborough did he succeed in instilling ^ 
into all his pupils the same lofty sense of his responsibilities. He 
impressed," says the writer to whom we have referred, “ on 
every Marlborough boy a character which distinguished 
him at the University as belonging to a class per se ; as 
being a man in whom scholarship and gentlemanliness were 
united with a seriousness and loftiness of aim, which is not 
found in the ordinary public school undergraduate. Nothing 
so much astonished those who came to the University from 
other schools, as the almost filial respect and affection with 
which the alumni of Marlborough regarded their Head-master. 
Nor were the causes of this feeling difficult to discover. Even 
dons wondered when they heard that Dr. Cotton, when 
" staying up at Cambridge previous to his embarkation for 

“ real existence therefore could not he doubted, or its reply rendered inaudible* 
and the very strength of the wilder passions to keep uppermost, counteracted 
their own purpose by wasting in internal contest that energy w^hich before 
“ had acted in its entireness on external resistance or provocation; an invisible 
power quitted them, a power which was irresistible, because it took away 
“ the very will of resistance. 

“ A wonderful healthini^sB of tone and feeling gradually crept into the college. 

“ Boys of tlie*most dilFcrent natures were keenly stimulated. None felt that 
" he was left out and that no interest Was taken in him, hocausc he was not 
endowed with large powers ’of mind, every boy began to feel that there was 
** a pleasure in doing work and in doing it well. Emulation was excited and 
** maintained in every branch of play as well as work. Hence an indescribable 
“ zeal for college was created in very one. Each boy felt assured of Cotton's 
" sympathy in his own particular in striving to cultivate his own talent 

•* in w'hatever direction it might lead him ; he 1‘ound Cotton not only approv- 
, , ing, but positively and sincerely valuing for themselves the results he had 
" arrived at ; that approbation and interest gave a dignity to both himself and 
his labour. Dr.'Cotton’s hold over his pupils was astonishing. There was 
■ ' no enthusiastic adm^tiou for his genius or learning or eloquence which 
" stirred within them,^t w^as a sort of sympathetic thrill caught from a 
spirit that was constantly and earnestly at work, coupled with such true 
“ humility and simplicity, that others could not help being invigorated by the 
“ same feeling. All this was founded on the unfeigned regard Cotton had 
for work of all kinds, and the sense he had of its value both for the com- 
‘‘.munity at large, and the grow^th and perfection of the individual. " 

* Friend of India, OctoW, 1866. 
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India, preferred taking tea with an old pupil to being fSted 

by the authorities of the University,* 

For more than six years Dr. Cotton occupied the position which' 
he filled with such benefit to others. 'A higher office however 
still awaited him. The death *of Bishop Wilson in 1858 left 
the See of Calcutta at the disposal of the First Minister of the 
Crown. That Minister was the Earl of Derby, whose eldest son, 
Lord Stanley, the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
known Dr. Cotton, and had received the advantage of his 
tuition, at Rugby. It was, it is believed, in consequence of Lord 
^ Stanley's representation of the peculiar fitness of his former 
tutor for the ofiice, that the vacant see was offered by his father 
to Dr. Cotton, It was accepted, and in November 1858, the 
new Bishop landed in India. 

For nearly eight years this country, and especially the three 
satrapies of Bengal, the North-West provinces, and the Punjab, 
enjoyed the inestimable advantages of the untiring super- 
vision of Bishop Cotton. To sum up in a single phrase the 
spirit by which the exercise of that supervision has been 
chiefly characterised, we should designate it as the spirit of 
enlightened Christian Charity. This it was which enabled him, 
whilst holding fast to the tenets of the Church of England, to 
conciliate Nonconformists and even to win the respect and to gain 
tlie confidence of Hindus and Mahomedans. And yet it was a 
position altogether new to him.^ Bish^'l Cotton had had, so 
to speak, no parochial experience ; ,bis duties at Rugby and at 
Marlborough had indeed rendered it incumbent upon him to 
perform tlie services of the Church, and to preach sermons to his 
school-boy congregation ; he had, there can be no doubt, watched 
with an eager and attentive interest, the various jphases which 
Church questions have assumed during the last thirty yearn; 
but of practical acquaintance with Cliurch Government lie had 
had but little experience. Nevertheless, suddenly elevated to 
the position of a prince of the Church to which he belonged, 
and of that particular portion of the Church, which, located 
among a non-Christian community, occupies necessarily to a 
groat extent the position of a Missionary Church, theieby 
entailing upon its head the most careful discrimination and the 
exercise of peculiar judgment and tact, Bishop Cotton showed 
himself as much at home in his new position as he had been 
as tutor at Rugby or as Head-master at Marlborough. The 
reason was that the principle which guided his conduct in hie 
earlier career is a principle applicp,ble to all stations, even to the 


• Friend India, OpU)ber, 1866. 
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highest ; nay, not only applicable to the highest, but receiving 
from the highest the power of greater and fuller development. It 
was, in a word, by the exercise of that Charity which suffereth 
long and is kind/^ which envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is 
" not puffed up,^^ which doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
^^€?Vil, which rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the 
truth, which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
^^all things, endureth all things, which, in fine, ^^nev^r 
faileth, added -to a zeal and energy in his Master^s cause, 
such as would scarcely be surpassed, that Bishop Cotton succeeded 
in his administration of the See of Calcutta, He made 
it an essential portion of his duty to visit every portion of his 
Diocese, scanning with a keen eye the wants of each district, 
and devising the means by which those wants could best be 
supplied. In this view he advocated with all his energy a great 
increase to the development of the Additional Clergy Society. 
By his untiring efforts, stations, whose residents had long been 
strangers to the exercise of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church, were provided with pastors. This, indeed, he ever 
regai’ded as a most important portion of his duty. To bring 
to all the opportunity ; not to allow it to be that in this heathen 
land Europeans should be shut out from the sound of Gospel 
truth ; he looked upon as essential. For this end by subscriptions, 
public and private, by exhortations and collections, by placing 
before the world the results of what had been accomplished, as 
well as of what remained to be done, he achieved wonderful 
success. The field however is yet far from being full ; the labourers 
still are comparatively few ; to Bishop Cotton, however, the 
development to which it has attained is mainly due. 

In dealing with the clergy of his Diocese, he was particularly 
careful not to judge the opinions of other men by his own.. 
Thus, though • himself rather leaning to the opinions of the 
broad Church party,’ though by no means belonging to any 
party, he was tolerant ali'^e of High Church enthusiasm and 
of the narrowness of Low Churebisrn. The Church of England 
alleys, and rightly allows, play for the different ideas of the 
different minds within her communion, provided only the essen- 
tial doctrines ’li^ich she teaches are upheld. The charity, which 
was the foundation of the principles of Bishop Cotton, required 
therefore that he should not seek to restrict the views or actions 
of others by his own particular ideas, but should leave to all, 
within the bounds we have alluded to, complete freedom of 
action. Such a course of conduct must always be attended with 
the happiest results. For a man occupying the position of a 
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Bishgp of the Church to claim for himself the infallible and 
absolute right of interpreting doctrines, which the Chui'ch itself 
does not infallibly define, is to claim a position, granted by 
Roman Catholics to the Pope, but utterly unknown in the 
Church of Bngland. The policy of such conduct, even were 
it lawful, cannot likewise be too strongly condemned. Bigotry 
hardens and confirms, tolerance softens and induces to listen 
to reason. It ^was because he recognised tliis truth in all its 
fulness, it happened that during the incumbency of Bishop 
(yotton there was no ill-feeling amongst the clergy of the 
•Diocese of Calcutta. On the contraiy, upon all the example 
of their Bishop had a most salutary elfect. Little asperities, 
caused by doctrinal dhfereiices, disappeared as if by magic, 
under that enlightened and tolerant sway. Nay more, such 
was the effect of his truly Christian administration that, to 
repeat a quotation we made at the beginning of this article, 
the members of all Protestant communities in India looked 
^^iip to the Bishop as their natural head. If indeed, as many 
of the present day believe, and as some earnestly strive for, tlio 
union of all denominations of Christians throughout the world 
be a possibility, sure we are that a result so desirable can only 
be obtained by jmrsuing the same course of Christian Cliarity in 
dealing with the various seels and denominations, such as charac- 
terised throughout the Cliurch ad uiinistratioii of Bishop Cotton. 

But it ^v^as not to the carrying on Church government that 
the efforts of Bisho]) Cotton were alone direct od. There was 
another and a most important subject, — a suhjecit to which he had 
devoted the earlier and the best years of his lil’e, — and which 
now called upon lilm for the exercise, on the larg<jst scale, of all 
his energies. This was tlic subject ol' education, ,It is almost 
impossible to exaggerate tlie benefits which, directly and 
indirectly, he effected to this cause. In a retiont article in 
this Review written by the Bisho]> himself on the vsuhject of 
Colleges and Schools in India,^^ the great progress ^vdlich has 
been made in the mere increase of schools and the trausplanting 
of some of them to those hilly regions, wheic alone the offspring 
of Euro])eans can l»ope to survive, have been fully entered into. 
But in that article, full as it is in other respects, there is one 
subject to which the Bishop rendered but scant justice. We 
allude to the modest mention of his own services, to the faint 
allusions to that untiring energy which pvomf cod vil the 
recent reforms^ through which alone, or at least, mainly, they 
have been carried out. So thorough, indeed, was his energy, 
so earnest his advocacy, that we cotifidcntly believe that his 
death will make not the smallest difference in the completion 

1 n 
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of his schemes. The Bey^s school at Mixssoorie is, we believe, 
an accomplished feet, whilst for Bishop^s School at Simla, the 
foundation stone of a building on a healthy and commodious 
part of the hill was laid during the present season by the 
Viceroy of India, * 

One efiect of the visits made by the late Bishop to the 
various parts of his Diocese was to convince him that for 
one man, whatever might he his physical- strength, the 
labours of superintendence were far too onerous. It \.jis, 
it is well known^ one of his cherished schemes that the Punjab 
should be severed from the Metropolitan See, and should be^ 
constituted as a separate Diocese. His views on this point 
were entii'ely assented to by Lord Halifax then, as Sir 
Charles Wood, at the head of the India House, and a Bill was 
brought by him into the House of Commons last year for 
the purpose of carrying the project into effect. The announce- 
ment of the scheme, however, seems to have struck alarm into a 
certain section 6f the supporters of the ministry, and as it 
seemed not impossible that malcontents might bo strongly 
recruited from the opposition Sir Charles resolved not to run 
the risk of a second defeat on an Indian subject in one session, 
and accordingly withdrew the Bill. His views on the subject 
however remained unchanged, and it is miderstood that lie 
contemplated a scheme by means of which the measure could be 
carried out without the necessity of asking Parliament for an 
allowance. The views of the Bishop on the subject were fully 
expressed in an article written by himself, which appeared in the 
April number of this JReview, 

One subject there yet remains to allude to, and that 
not the least' important of those connected with his Indian 
career. We allude to his relations with the natives of 
India. The present phase reached even by the most highly 
educated among tlie astute Bengalees could not, in a Christian 
point of view, be entirely satisfactory to one, who, though most 
liberal in his ideas, was yet the Bishop of a proselytizing 
Church. It is, we believe, a fact that the educated natives 
of Bengal, whilst they have ceased to be followers of Hinduism, 
have not yet become Christians. Still halting between two 
opinions th^ show no disposition to embrace the religion of 
Jesus. On the contrary, the principal newspapers, published 
by them in tlie English language, though displaying remarkable 
ability, a great knowledge of the English language, a profound 
reverence for the arts and sciences of the West, show generally 
a contempt, often even a hatred, for the religion of the European 
fellow-subjects of the writers, To^ encounter them effectually 
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on the subject requires a knowledge of their own religion/ such as 
can generally only be attained after a prolonged residence in this 
country. Skilled in the controversy, Siey oppose miracle 
to miracle, and ask the supporters of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, proof as plain and absolute as that which assures 
them of their own existence. Such controversies are always 
barren;— nay, unless conducted with freedom from all passion, 
with perfect tact and temper, they invariably tend, not 
only to confirm the rationalist in his views, but in embitter- 
ing his feelings against the doctrines of the Christian dispu- 
tant. Now, it may not have been, in the strictest sense, a part 
of the duty of a Bishop of Calcutta to enter into subjects , of this 
nature. Still it would have been impossible for a man like Bishop 
Cotton, possessing a strong sense of duty, and recognizing his 
position as Chief of a Church, which, if true to itself, must always 
be proselytizing, altogether .to avoid the question. Yet, in the 
mode in which he took it up, he displayed to an eminent degree 
his tact and knowledge of mankind. Many years have passed 
by since the confidence of the natives of Bengal was gained by 
any European gentleman so completely as by this Christian Bishop. 
And this, not in consequence of any derogation on his part 
from t^e duties of his high office, but because his intercoui'se 
with them, like every other course of action he attempted, was 
based on the widest Christaittj^arity. If he could not on this field 
show great results, he waff^isely content to hope all things. 
Instead of provoking the Hindu to barren and profitless 
controversies, he was content to let him see the results which 
Christianity produced,^ to set before him its effects upon the 
life and character of individuals, and through them on the life 
and character of a nation. His desire was to prepfy’e the minds 
of the natives for the reception of Christianity, to train them up 
to feel that the soul has aspirations which mere rationalism can 
never satisfy. His was the seed sewn by the wayside, and 
we may at least hope that aU of it did not fall upon stony 
ground or among thorns. 

But, however that may be, there can be no doubt as to the 
appreciation in wliich the Bishop was held by thos6 who were 
not his co-religionists in this country. The feeling amounted 
indeed to something more than common regard. We never 
met an educated native who did not speak of the Bishop with 
respect and affection ; not one who did not appreciate to the 
full his kindly manner, his large heart, his warm sympathies. 
The reception he met with at the last meeting of the Bethune 
Society in April of the present year, was enthusiastic and 
respectful. The lecture which he then gave, having for its 
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object the encouragement of female education, was warmly- 
received, and sp much appreciated that a proposal was made 
and carried to print it. It was liis last appearance in that 
Society, and we arc confident that its members will cherish 
the recollection of it with mingled affeetiem and regret. 

We have now completed our task. Imperfect as it is, it 
may yet serve to bring more vividly before the public of 
India, both natives and Europeans, some idea of the man 
we have lost. The knowledge of his worth, his excelle*.ce, 
his devotion to* the cause of education and to the good of 
his fellow-men, may at least seiwe to indicate to his succcssori 
the line in which much yet remains to be achieved, llit^ 
loss wo cannot but regard as irreparable. Even though his 
successor be all that can be desired, it will be still impossildc 
to look back without regret, — bitter and heart- felt regret/ — u])on 
the loss of Bisliop Cotton. His sudden death, cut oH' as 
he WHS in his prime, in tlie midst of his career of useful- 
ness, has caused a feeling of general mournfulness throughout 
India, which the mention of his name and the recollection 
of the great things be was contemplating, cannot fail con- 
stantly to recall. Still as his life w'as a i)attern and example 
to all, infiuenciug thousands for tlicir advantage, it is possible, 
we think, that his death may not be without effect upon 
even the most indifferent amoi^tlie community, (^old and 
callous must he the man who wlnnot deduce some ])rofilahIe 
reflection from the contemplation of that pure and spolless 
life, that unselfish devotion to duty, that untiring energy 
on behalf of others. His was the white plume, ever foremost 
in the good flight of faith, which it becomes every Christian 
to labour to follow. And not alone every Cliristian. That 
which is to them a natural .duly, will come, we think, with 
advancing time, to be regarded by the natives of India as 
a sign and beacon in the distance, towards which it will be 
their privilege to shape their now wandering course. We 
may he sure at least that when they talk, as talk they do, 
of Englishmen, they will never mention without respect and 
affection the name of the late Bishop. Nor will it be possible 
for them to recall that name without recollecting that bright 
example he>%3t them during his lifetime, that noble charity 
which drew their unconverted hearts towards the Bishop of 
the Church. Thus then, let us hope that his spirit may live 
amongst, and his example animate his, fellow-men, so that all may 
yet, in some happy time to come, natives as well as Europeans, 
acknowledge and rejoice in the debt of gfatitude under which 
India lies to Bishop Cotton. 
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Art. IX . — Report on the Tillage Watch of the Lomr Province's 
of Bengal, By D. T. McNeile, c.^.^ Magistrate on 
Special Duty. 

O F all tlie questions which have perplexed successive GovCrn- 
mentsi few perhaps have been more important or more beset 
with difficulties than the one which forms the subject of the 
volume now before us^ — the reform of the village police. 

The question is important primarily in its hearing on the 
preservation of order^ and the successful administration of penal 
justice throughout tlie richest and most populous tract of our 
Indian Empire ; and secondarily as involving a trial of strength 
between the Government of the day and the aristocracy which 
owes its title to the permanent settlement. 

The importance of the functions which ought to he discharged 
by village watchmen cannot be estimated without reference to 
the conditions existing in India., as distinguished from those 
which obtain in England. At home the prolonged enjoyment 
of Christian civilization has implanted in the mass of the people 
an earnest love of justice for its own sake. If a murder be 
committed, the circumstances are eagerly reported, and become 
the topic of conversation through the length and breadth of 
the land. Every one who has or thinks he has any information 
likely to lead to the detection of the criminal, comes to the 
assistance of the police; the higher the position of the person 
suspected, the more is the national desire for justice aroused ; 
the darker the veil of mystery which wraps the offence, the 
more eager is the the public that the truth should bo elicited. 
Nay more, our citizens band themselves together in private 
societies for the detection of thieves, the prosecution of forgers, 
and the protection of women and children. In short, the nation 
loves the law, and warmly aids the civil power in enforcing it. 

In India, on the other hand, the law is often alien and dis- 
tasteful to the people, and therefore fails to secure their co- 
operation. Unwilling to aid in the infliction of the severer 
penalties of the la^, and especially reluctant to sanction the 
taking of life, albeit in just retribution, they solace thonisdves 
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with the idea that to defeat justice is an act of meroy^ and 
that if the murderer be doomed to meet the fate of his victim^ 
the sum of suffering, and therefore of evil, is increased. 

Besides this, the villagers of this country value very highly 
the privac| of their homes, and jealously resent the intrusion 
of the police; especially if their investigation has for its object 
some offence which touches the domestic concerns and family 
honour of one of their number. 

Even if they be indifferent to the result, they cannci 
forget that the progress of the enquiry itself is marked by many 
annoyances. The necessity of attending before the police ; the * 
prospect of having the Inspector with his staff billeted for some 
days on the village ; the fear that pressure may be used to induce 
them to disclose even that which they may not know ; or that 
they may be compelled to give false evidence for the sake of com- 
pleting the case for the prosecution ; and finally the dread of 
being obliged to leave their fields and travel long distances to 
give evidence first in the court of the Magistrate and then before 
the Judge, with the certainty of being subjected to harassing 
examination, and a chance of being finally committed for, and 
convicted of, perjury ; are evils which the villagers are generally 
only too happy to avert by a mere concealment of the truth. 
If we turn from the detection of crime to its prevention, it is 
evident that the police will be kept, if possible, in ignorance of 
any impending riot, for the reason that breaches of the peace 
are generally committed for the advancement of some object in 
whick the whole community is interested. 

The influence of the landholders is likely to be adverse to the 
police. Too often, it may be feared, they are the patrons of 
the criminal and the abettors of the crime ; even if they have no 
prior concern*^ with offenders, they will not court the diminution 
of their own power ; and doubtless some few actually receive 
money in consideration of screening the guilty. 

Nor are the landholders likely to be restrained by the fear of 
legal responsibility. Probably, in nine cases out of ten, their 
'endeavours to conceal crime will be entirely successful, and in 
the tenth it will not be possible to obtain conclusive evidence of 
the part which they have taken. 

These consi^rations prove the vital importance of securing 
for every villag^^some pers<»n whose duty and interest it shall be 
to give early notice of all designs to commit heinous offences, 
who shall after, the commission of an offence arrest the supposed 
criminal, preserve the body of the murdered man, the letal 
weapon, or any other real evidence of the frime, and give due 
notice to the regular police. 
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They also show that it ip idle to hope for improvement in 
the watchman as long as the influence of the landholder and the ' 
villagers is more powerful than that of the guardians of law 
^ and order. 

At present the, landholder holds an unlimited influence over 
the watchman. He not only nominates him and practically 
enforces (as far as it is enforced) the payment of his scanty 
wages, hut also collects the rent of the land which,, is held by 
the relatives of the watchman ; while in many cases the. latter is 
himself a cultivator. Nor has the Magistrate the power of dis- 
•pensiug such rewards and punishments as shall out-weigh the 
adverse tendency of local influences. He cannot enforce the 
payment of the watchman^s salary, for the law has given him no 
authority to do it; nay more, he has been strictly prohibited from 
interfering to recover it, whether it be payable in cash, kind, or 
land. We are aware that most Magistrates rather than allow 
their districts to fall into complete anarchy, have exercised in this 
matter a vigour beyond the law, and harassed the landholders 
until they should secure to the watchmen some measure of 
justice. This arbitrary interference, however, has been in our 
opinion not more illegal than impolitic, since it Las rendered 
possible the repeated postponement of genuine reform ; and 
certainly camiot be Viewed as any defence or palliation of the 
present system. 

Can the Magistrate offer such advancement as may prove 
an incentive to honest exertion on the watchman^s part? no; 
the utmost he can bestow is a constable's baton, which the 
watchman does not covet, since it would remove him from his 
village and its associations, and subject him to a semi-military 
discipline. Moreover, the watchman, if young and strong, 
might probably be enrolled as’ a constable for* the asking. 
Even were this otherwise, it is impossible that even the most 
energetic Magistrate should be sufficiently familiar with the 
character of each watchman in his district to dispense promo- 
tion with effect. * 

But it will be said that the Magistrate has at least the power 
of fine and dismissal. In theory he has; but in practice he 
cannot fail to see the absurdity of fining a servant whose income 
is so trifling and precarious as to be beneath contempt ; as well 
as of dismissing a person whose son or brother would probably 
be nominated to the vacant post, on payment to the Police 
Inspector of the usual douceur, four annas or a kid ! 

The elevation of these wateWen to the standard of indepen- 
dent police officers, is the problem which has remained unsolved 
for two generations. 
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The difficulties in the way of this reform are in themselves 
considerable, and have appeared the more formidable because of 
the foregone conclusions with which successive enquirers have 
approached them. 

It is necessary either to convert thieves into honest men, or 
to turn the thieves out and induce honest men to take their 
places; to secure persons who shall possess an intimate and 
complete acquaintance with the locality and yet be toler«ibly 
independent as well of the landholders as of the cultivators , to 
provide them with an income sufficient for their support and 
liberal enough to make them dread the Joss of their appoint*^ 
ments; and at the same time to keep faith with the existing 
watchmen, the villagers, and the landholders. 

The last condition is, no doubt, the one which it has always 
seemed most difficult to fulfil. The village watch appeared to 
exist universally; and was generally supposed to be, in all its 
essentials, one and the same institution. But there was no 
evidence in an accessible form to show what the rights of the 
parties concerned were; and consequently no means of readily 
ascertaining whether those rights were the same in various 
districts, and whether a single measiire'^bould be devised which 
should be applicable to the whole of Bengal. 

In such uncertainty as this the Go\^rninent, witli reason 
shrank from any attempt at legislation on the subject ; and it is 
possible that action might have been still further postponed, but 
for the introduction throughout Bengal of a uniform system of 
semi- military police. 

It was soon found that the new and the old could not be 
harmonized ; and that where the old larkandaz, by dint of years 
of residence in the same station, and personal knowledge of the 
villages, was'' able to obtain some sort of result from the village 
police, the newly appointed constables could do little or nothing. 

In this difficulty the Government of Bengal adopted the 
expedient of appointing an energetic young officer to collect 
information from local sources and official records ; to enquire into 
the existence and character of all rights vested in the landholders, 
the village communities and the watchmen themselves, whether 
by ancient custom or by legislative enactment; and to embody 
in a draft Act the reforms which he might recommend. 

The appoint3%ent of a Commissioner for the prosecution of the 
enquiry, and the selection of the officer to whom it was entrusted, 
have been amply justified by the result. Mr McNeile has collected 
and arranged in a most convenient form nearly all that can be 
learnt concerning tbe village watch in the various tracts of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, discussing its origin and tracing its 
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history down to the present day, and finally treating of the 
measures to be adopted for its reform. 

He begins by proving that it is only in the westeiTi districts 
of Bengal and in Orissa, that the watchman, remunerated by a 
grant of land, is really a remnant of the ancient village system, 
and that in the eastern districts the existing watch has been 
introduced by our own Magistrates at various and comparatively 
recent datCvS. p 

This position is established, as far as the eastern districts are 
concerned, by official records of the first organisation of the 
%atch. It is thus shown that the impression which has 
prevailed respecting the character and antiquity of the institu- 
tion is, as far as these districts are concerned, wholly erroneous, 
Mr. McNeile states that in ancient times the inhabitants of 
a village in the character of a municipal corporation set apart 
a portion of land from each holding for the maintenance of the 
watchman ; and hence argues that the “ village watchman from 
the earliest times, so far as his proper duties as a watchman are 
" concerned, has been a piil)lic servant holding his ofiice under the 
Government of the c^utry, wliatever form that Government 
" has assumed. ” 

That, on tlie establishment of the Muhammadan power, and 
tlie appointment of zamiiidars, the village communities lost 
their municipal character, and the watchmen were merged in 
the establishment of the zamindars, but continued to perform 
their proper duties. 

The de(^ennial and permanent settlements declared the lands 
held on tenures based on public and private service to be liable 
together with the rest of the estate for revenue ; that is to say, 
the lands were not to be themselves assessed at any money rent 
or revenue, but were, on the default of a proprietor to pay the 
revenue assessed on the rest of an estate, to be transferred to 
the purchasers under the Government, subject to their former 
liens. 

In accordance with this principle, the settlement ofiicers on 
the one hand excluded these lands in estimating the Govern- 
ment revenue ; and again in estimating the costs of collection 
allowed ike Zamindar a proportionately smaller deduction in 
consideration of the fact that the services of the occupants of the 
chaheran lands were still at his disposal for the collection of his 
rents, P. 12, 

Here we are in some doubt as to the author’s meaning. It is 
only reasonable that the proceeds of watchman’s land should 
have been left out in calculating the gross rental of a village, in- 
asmuch as those proceeds never came into the hands of the 

1 X 
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landholder. It is also obvious that as the landholder had 
neither responsibility nor cost of collection to sustain, in refe- 
rence to these lands, bo he had no right to any deduction or 
to any allowance by way of profit on their account. 

But if we are right in supposing Mr. McNeile to state that after 
computing the gross revenue to be collected by, and deductions 
therefrom to be allowed to the zamindar without reference to 
the service lands, the Government added to the nett revenue Pay- 
able a sum representing the services which the village establish- 
ment (including Jhe watchmen) rendered in collecting the rents; 
then we think Mr. McNeile should have given us a full precis (h 
the evidence establishing the fact. This is the more necessary 
as the writer has offered no proof of his statement (p. 6.) that 
the watchmen were employed in duties connected with the 
collection of revenue. 

Assuming, howevjer, the correctness of Mr. McNeile^s history 
of the rent-free lands, we must agree with him in his conclusion 
that the State acquired a direct lien upon the lands to the 
extent, represented by the public service due from the occu- 
pants ; the zamindars being left in poM|ssion of a lien propor- 
tionate to the private service still owing to them by the same 
occupant. 

We are aware that a measure of support is afforded to this 
view by the decision of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Babu J^ii Kishn Mukaijya. 

But it must be remembered that the judgment in that cause 
is only to a very limited extent susceptible of general applica- 
tion, It refers definitively, on the face of it, only to the 
zamindari of Burdwan, and recognises only such private 
services as by usage in that zamindari, chaiikidars have been 
accustomed to I'ender to the landholder. And we believe from 
personal experience, that in the western districts tlie watchmen 
do not usually render private service to the landholders ; such 
service, as far as it relates to the collection of rent, being per- 
formed by the harahil and gorait. 

We trust therefore that in any measures which may he ad- 
opted in the nature either of legislation or of private arrange- 
ment between Government and the zamindars, the onus of 
proving the nature and extent of any lien upon the service-lands 
for assistance the collection of revenue may be thrown upon 
the zamindars. 

Mr. McNeile states his conclusion more fully in the following 
terms : — “ The village watch of Bengal, so far as it is directly or 
, indirectly supported by grants of land has always been quoad 

the public service required from it, maintained solely and 
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exclusively at the expense of the State and not of the land- 
holders.” 

We are unable -to reconcile the statement " that the watch- 
man, as far as his public service goes, is maintained exclusively 
'^at the expense of the State,” with the fact recognised by 
Mr. McNeile that the land, set apart for tijc support of the 
village watchman was composed of small lots separated from 
the holdings of the. villagers; though it is true that the 
Government, by waiving its claim to revenue on the watch- 
man's lands, has largely supplemented the proyision originally 
^ade by the village community. 

In this view, and failing proof of the claim of the land- 
holders to the fiscal service of the watchmen, we should so 
modify Mr. McNeile's conclusion that it would stand thus : — 
" The village watch of Bengal, so far as it is directlg or indirectly 
supported by grants of land, has always been maintained at the 
joint expense of the Slate and the vlllaoe communities, and not at 
the cost of the landholders in any manner whatever ^ 

Mr. McNeile's 39tli paragraph contains so full an exposition 
of his views that we quote it in extenso. 

The general conclusions arrived at in the preceding paragraphs 
may be thus shortly recapitulated. They are, first, that the^ 
village watch of Bengal is a body of public officers, a large 
‘^number of whom are also dependent by law upon the land- 
holders as their private lervaiits; — second, that the class bear- 
” ing this double character are confined to the Divisions of 
” Patna, Bhaugulpore, Burdwan, Cuttack, and a part of the 
"District of Moorshedabad in Rajshahye; and that throughout 
"the rest of the Rajshahye Division, and the entire Divisions of 
"Nuddea, Dacca, and Cliittagong, the watchmen are solely 
"-Government officers ; — third, that the chakeran iands hold by 
"the village watchmen in the Patna, Bhaugulpore, and Burdwan 
"Divisions are proportionally hypothecated by the terms of the 
" permanent settlement for the double service required from their 
occupants fourth, that those occupants have no right to retain 
"possession of their lands without payment of rent, after the 
'•'double service for which they have been assigned is remitted;— 
fifth, that of village watchmen in the Patna, Bhaugulpore and 
" Burdwan Divisions, who are not in occupation of service tenures, 
" such as are entirely supported by their fellow-villagers, are public 
" servants only, like the watchmen of the Eastern Districts, and 
"such as are really supported by the landholders are liable for the 
" double service due from the holders of service tenures ; — sixth, 
" that duties owed by the watchmen to the residents of the 
" villages in which they are employed, as distinct from dutie 
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owed by them to the State, are mythical ; — seventh^ the 

. " whole expense of the village watch of the country, quoad their 
Police duties, except in so far as certain chokidars in Behar, 

" now really supported by the landholders, are not true representa-i 
" tives of. former occupants of service tenures, is and has been 
'^practically borne by the State and by thepeople at large, and 
" in no degree by the landholders. ^ 

From these conclusions we differ, as we haye already said, only ’ i 
the extent of questioning the claim of the landholders generally to 
exact private service, and holding that the cultivators have, even 
in the Western Districts, contributed to the support of the watch.^^ 
Mi\ McNeile proceeds to draw from his conclusions certain 
further deductions. He holds that " the landholders, as such, 

" are not and never have been bound to maintain village watch-* 
" men.^' 

. This view Is wholly opposed to that maintained by Mr. 
Hobhouse, Legal Remembrancer, whose argument, as quoted 
at length in the report, is briefly this : — " The law recognises the 
"right of the landholder to nominate the watchman; therefore 
"the law imposes an obligation to nominate; therefore the law 
"imposes an obligation to maintain.^^ 

We entirely agree with Mr. McNeile in thinking this 
argument inconclusive for the reason that the second position 
is not certainly deducible from the first. 

But we may consider Mr. Hobhouse^s argument inconclusive 
without holding that his opinion is wholly incorrect; nor docs 
it follow that we should accept Mr. McNeile^s deduction above 
quoted. 

Our own view is this : that there is no provision of law 
binding the landholder either to nominate or to maintain the 
watchman, but that the right to nominate, recognised by 
Regulation XX of 1817, and also the "^neral obligation” to 
nominate and maintain, asserted by Mr. Hobhouse, are real, and 
derive their existence partly from the original position of the 
landholders as officers of pJice, and partly from their respon- 
sibility as collectors of revenue. 

For, as Mr, McNeile has remarked, the village communities 
> jost their municipal character from the time that the zamindars 
"entered on theii*^j|^cal and criminal duties; this being the case, 
we may safely assume that the obligations to nominate and 
superintend the watchman were transferred to the zamindar as 
police-officer. And it appears to us that the existence of this 
obligation was recognised in the Decennial and Permanent 
Settlements, under which the service-lands (to quote again the 
judgment of the Privy Council cited in the 11th page of tb^ 
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report) were to be included in the malguzari lands for the 
purpose of securing the assessment, because, m the event of a 
“ sale upon default of payment of the assessment, it would bo 
“ important that they should be transferred to the purchasers under 
^^the Government, with" whom the appointment of the person, 
" whose duty would in part be to attend to public interests, would 
rest.” ^ 

In short, the zamindar was held responsible for collecting the 
whole rent of the malguzari and service-lands ; the rent of the 
service-lands being, as Mr. McNeile has said, tbjB service ; and for 
tendering to the Government a certain portion of the money-rent 
and the entirety of the service-rent ; the two together being 
in fact the revenue. 

This responsibility however ancient and reasonable, it has 
never been possible to enforce by legal means, no penalty having 
been affixed to its neglect. 

Whichever view be the correct one, no practical difficulty 
appears likely to arise ; since it is abundantly clear that the 
zaniindars Iwave in no case the right to derive any profit from 
the lands. They pannot therefore complain of being relieved 
of a barren duty and responsibility, should the public interest 
require it. ^ 

The remaining deductions drawn by Mr. McNeile are 
expressed in the following paragraph. (No. 47 of the report.) 
^‘^The second deduction which may be drawn from the conclu- 
sions already arrived at, is that the State has long saddled 
itself with an expense in fclfe Western Districts with which, in 
language of the preamble to Regulation XIII, 1813, it is 
just and expedient tliat the communities for whose benefit and 
l)rotection an establish meat of watchmen is maintained should 
be charged, — an expense which has long been actually borne by 
the inhabitants of the Eastern districts. The third is iliat 
measures may therefore be equitably taken to establish a village 
wateli, on any principle that may be thought advisable, in the 
Western districts, at the expense of the people at large, indepen- 
'^dently of any course that may be adopted for the treatment of 
the cliakeran lands and their occupants. The fourth deduction 
^'is that the course to be adopted in respect to the chakcran lands 
is a matter of private agreement between the Government and 
the landholders, neither the occupants nor the village residents 
‘Muiving any voice in the matter.” 

If our view be correct, these deductions must be modified 
precisely in so far as the original contribution of land by the 
villagers now forms the maintenance of the watchmen. . If it 
be proposed to assess the villagers they will be entitled to point 
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to the service-land and say, we have already set apart a portion 
of our holdings ; but for this, our tenures held formerly, it is 
true, by a less secure title than at present, but still held and 
enjoyed by us, would have been at this time more valuable ; 
in assessing us therefore, the value of our own contributions 
should be credited. 

We believe there would be no difficulty in carrying this out 
in practice. The service-land might be assessed at the avers. ,^e 
rates of the village, and settled with the zamindar on the usual 
terms ; the tenant-right to hold in perpetuity at the same rates 
might be sold by auction, and the proceeds be credited to the viM 
lage, the interest being applied in diminution of the assessment. 

Thus the Government revenue would be secured, and the 
villagers would receive the fair value of their ancient contribu- 
tions. 

Where the service-lands are no longer distinguishable, we do 
not see how Government can recover revenue on their account, 
or the villagers obtain a diminution of the assessment ; since Go- 
vernment never took charge of these lands, and if the villagers 
have allowed their ancient contribution to be made away with, they 
must clearly contribute again. Where, however, the service- 
land is indistinguishable, but the landholder admittedly pays 
the watchman in consideration of having appropriated it, he 
ought evidently to pay • the sum towards the assessment iu 
perpetuity, subject to any claim that Government might be 
able to establish on account of the revenue of the appropriated 
land. 

Having completed his valuable resume of the history of the 
institution, and drawn from it the conclusions already discussed, 
the author proceeds to point out in the most forcible manner 
the absurdity of the course pursued by successive Governments 
in maintaing the responsibility of the landholders in matters of 
police, but at the same time divesting them of the authority 
which could alone render that responsibility legitimate. 

He writes — There are but two ways of dealing with this 
imperium in imperio ; the one is to subvert it ; the other is to 
recognise, confirm, and work through it.^^ 

He then discusses, as if labouring under some kind of com- 
pulsion, the poss^ility of retrograding by the space of fifty 
years, and again pacing the agents of the landholder at the 
head of the village police. But he . avows with the utmost 
confidence his own belief, that the only course which can be 
legitimately adopted by a strong and an enlightened Govern- 
ment is to sever at once all connexion between the landholders 
and the police. And we cannot imagine that any candid reader 
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of the Beport before us can for an instant ^sitate between the 
alternatives described. 

But there will be difference of opinion as to the measures ' 
which ought to be put in force for the organisation of the 
village police, and for the collection of funds for their support. 

The author’s scheme is briefly this : to abolish in Mo the 
existing village watch ; to appoint Chaukidars, not to villages, 
but to circles or beats including their own and other villages, 
all of which must be visited during the twenty- four hours; to con- 
trol them through Sirdars on higher pay, who should be stationed 
^at a convenient point for receiving the reports of the police- 
men ; and thus by a partial sacrifice of local knowledge, to 
secure a maximum of independence. Tlieir pay will of course, 
in accordance with the principles already advanced, be defrayed 
by the communities protected. 

We must here remark that the position of the policeman 
will be essentially altered. He will no longer be held respon- 
sible for the impossible duty of guarding from sunset to sunrise 
a village of half a mile in circumference, or (as in many 
places at present) three villages a quarter of a mile apart. 
He will not be bound, according (o the time-honoured stereo- 
gram of a robbery case in Bengal, to appear on the scene at 
the precise moment of the offence, and arrest two or three 
lusty robbers single-handed. He will not be always at hand, 
to guide to the next village the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police belated on his return from some enquiry, and to 
point out the yawning wells which threaten to swallow up 
man and horse together. He will not be available 1;o watch 
the Magistrate’s encampment at night ; nor will he in time of 
harvest sleep with one eye open at the village threshing floor. 
But it may be hoped that with more to gain and more to lose, 
he will do his duty without first taking orders from the land- 
holders ; that he will not await the concremation of the corpse 
before giving notice of a murder ; that he will report an intended 
riot in time to prevent it, and not merely on the defeat of the 
party which he himself espouses ; that giving a fair day^s 
work for a fair day^s wages, he will have no leisure for intrigu- 
inff with robbers and cattle-stealers. 

But we do not think that in changing so radically the duties 
of the village watchman, his present name should be retained. 
A chaukidar is the keeper of a post,^’ which the new official 
will not be. With reference to his duties, we should prefer 
to call him in English patrol, ” and in Urdu gashti. 
This is the only Urdu word we know which fairly renders the 
English ^ patrol.' 
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The headman might appropriately be called Jama^dar ; and 
as the old Thana Jarna'dar has given place to the modern 
^ Hid^ no confusion would arise from the use of the term. 

In any case it is to be hoped that the infliction of an English 
term may be avoided lest it degenerate ; as constable has 
become indifferently ^ kanbishtil, ^ ^ ishtibil, ^ and * ibil, 

The assessment of the inhabitants according to their posi- 
tion in society and means of livelihood appears resonar^e ; 
nor do we know any agency by which it can be as well carried 
out as by the proposed jpanchayaL The proviso wholly exempt- 
ing all persons who are unable to pay one anna per mensem^^ 
will relieve the poorest inhabitants without unduly burdening 
the rest, and will greatly diminish the number of appeals. 

The XXIVth Section of the Draft Act contains the author’s 
scheme for collecting the sums assessed. He proposes to levy 
the total amount less two per cent, from the landholder giving 
him authority to recover the sum from each inhabitant as an 
arrear of rent. The plan is no doubt convenient, and highly 
economical; but the idea of making the landholders, against 
their will, the gatherers of a new tax appears arbitrary and 
oppressive; and we cannot suppose that the provision embody- 
ing it will ever become law. 

Still less defensible is the proposal to make arrears of payment 
on this account leviable by the process prescribed for the reali- 
zation of arrears of land revenue ; in other words, by the sale 
of the defaulting proprietor’s estate. To levy the tax from the 
landholder at all appears extremely inequitable as the debt is 
none ofliis. But to render a permanently ‘•settled estate liable, 
to summary sale for the recovery of any sum other than that 
for the payment of which it is under the terms of the settle- 
ment hypothecated, would be nothing less than a breach of 
public faith. 

It would probably be the best plan to entertain an estab- 
lishment to collect the tax in some such manner as c;he 
following : — an Amin should be told off to a certain number 
of circles, and should give to the Sirdar, or as we would call 
him Jama’dar of a circle, notice of his intention to be at 
the guard-house on a certain day to receive payments. The 
patrols would due notice to each village in the circle. 
After the day fixed for payment, the Amin might, with or 
without further orders from the Magistrate, proceed to levy 


* PoBsibly the first syllable has been dropped to avoid the mauvais 
compliment implied in associating the constable with the Herod of the 
Frem Sagar. 
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the arrears with costs by distress and sale of the moveable 
property of each defaulting resident. The scale of costs should 
be fixed sufficiently bl^li to defray the expense of the collection 
of the arrears, and at the Same time to operate as a penalty 
on defaulters. It might advantageously be left in the discre- 
tion of the Magistrate to direct the levy of costs equal to, 
or double, or treble the arrear, as the recusancy of the inhabi- 
tants of the circle should require. 

We would, however, by the grants of a liberal commission en- 
tourage landholders and other influentiai inhab\tants to raise the 
sum leviable in their villages by private arrangement, and pay 
them into the District or Sub-divisional Treasury ; and we are of 
opinion that the inhabitants would freely avail themselves of this 
permission, if only for the sake of averting the Amines visit to 
their village. 

Appended to the General Reports are Special Reports on those 
districts, in which the existing village watch presents features of 
peculiar a character ; but it is not necessary to dwell on these, as 
the local ditierencos olfer no obstacle to the introduction of 
the system advocated by Mr. McNeile, 

In conclusion we must congratulate Government on the very 
valuable body of evidemee collected, and on the logical and lucid 
manner in which that evidence is arranged ; nor can we omit to 
notice the classical English in which the report is framed. 

AVlicLher the precise plan recommended by Mr. McNeile bo 
adopted or not, we trust that the liberal, independent, aucl states- 
man-like principle of action which he has hiid down may be 
made the basis of legislation ; and that ere the departure of Sir 
Cecil Beadon we may see inaugurated a measure worthy of the 
Government which has already, by the aholiiiofl of the venia- 
(Milnr record, initiated a policy whicli will gradually hut surely 
purify the civil, as it has already purified the criminal, tribu- 
ilals of Bengal. 
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The Claims of the Poor, An Address delivered before fhe 
Ooterparrah llitolcorry Shovuy the 29 Aprily 180G. l^y Koylas 
Cliuiider Bose. Calcutta^ Stanhope Press. 

T he author of this address is, if we mistake not, the able 
and indefatigable secretary of the Bethune Society. To 
see him come Forward in the noblest of all causes, — the cause 
of the poor, — is calculated to make those hope, who had begun 
to despair of the elfect of education upon the natives of this 
great country, — for it is a striking proof of one, at least, of 
the tendencies which that education produces on the gentle 
nature of the Hindoo who may submit himself to its 
influence. 

The occasion of its deliveiy appears to have been most appro- 
priate. The Hitokorry Shova, — ^it may be new to some of our 
readers to learn, — is an institution founded at Ooterparrab, om? 
of the suburbs of our metropolis, in 1863, the object of its 
founders being to educate the poor, to help the needy, to 
clothe thee naked, to give medicines to the sick, to 
support poor widows and orphans. A nobler object, more 
in keeping with the true tenets of the Christian religion, has 
seldom instigated the establishment of any institution, and 
the last report of it shows that those "who saw the evil they 
wished to reform, were prepared also to come forward manfully 
in its support. It is surely a gratil’ying ieature in the his- 
tory of Aiiglo-lndia to find Hindoos not only recognising, 
but acting upon, the great principle of institutions for great 
and benevolent pm'poses, not dependent upon any State grunt, or 
the patronage of an illustrious name, but relying solely on -their 
own energies and public spirit. It is surely a consoling fact, 
to see Hindoos banding themselves together for this sacred 
purpose, — not with the view of parading their charily in 
thfe sight of men, but of giving, unostentatiousi}’', that gencr- 
aid and beneficent assistance, of which their countrymen 
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most stand in need. The address, wliicli forms the heading 
of these remarks, was delivered by Baboo Koylas Chunder 
Bose on the 29th April List, the occasion of the anniversary of 
the Shova, It would appear to have been the object of the 
speaker to place before liis audience the great ben ei its accom- 
plished by the institution, even during the short term of 
its existence, as well as the greater benefits which it would l)e 
capable of accomplishing, if it were supported by the mil- 
lionnaires amongst his countrymen. The blessings of educa- 
tion, more especially of the education of the poor, are most 
\mpliatically dwelt upon. To the existing popular igno- 
rance he attributes the existing ]>o])ular degradation. The 
ryot is a slave, because lie is ignorant of the means by which 
the fetters tliat bind him down are forged. He calls upon the 
zemindars to set the example in removing a slate of things, 
which really tends more to tlieir disadvantage than to that of 
any other class. Ho ])oinfs out that a system, which would 
enable the ])easant to di>criminnte between right and wrong, 
must ill the end be advautagoons to the employer. To tlie 
employing class, to aid by their subscrijition and example, he 
emphatically appeals. 

AVe have ourselves read tlic lecture with the greatest pleasure. 
It is admirable in styl*^, and excellent in ^its moral tone. 
Baboo Koylas has set an example wliioh, we believe, his eountry- 
men will imitate, and has made an appeal to which, we fervently 
hope, they may respond. The events of the late famine have 
shown that on occasions of real necessity, no class press more 
strongly forward in cliaritv tlinn those natives of Bengal, to 
whom, to use tlie words of the lecturer, education has shown 
how “ to discriminate between good aiiU bad^ between right 
and wrong. ” The concluding words of the address will give 
a s[>ccimcn (»f the spirit which animates the whole : — 

I shall touch upon another point before I ctmclude. From 
the able-bodied poor and the alde-bodied destitute, the mind 
“ naturally turns to those whom God intended for the highest 
purposes of life, but whom tlie accident of misfortune has 
cast upon society as an encumbrance. Tlie sick, the deerepid, 
the deaf, the dumb, and the blind are objects of tender 
'' solicitude. Already striken down by the hand of Providence, 
their poverty intensifies their suffering and turns life^ into a 
burden. To them relief is due not only on the principle which 
governs the distribution of public relief funds among the 
able-bodied destitute, but on a higher principle, viz,y that of 
“ giving them with an unstinted hand, with a view that thidr 
position may be made as comfortable as it is possible for one 
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'' naan in the full possession of his active powers and organs 
to make for another who is destitute of them. Charity in 
their case cannot he reduced to regulation limits. ' To whom 
much is given, of him much shall be required.' But what 
are the arrangements in our country for helping these pitiful 
objects ? They are, like all mendicants, left to casual charity. 
They besiege our doors, they pitifully cry in our public streets 
''and thoroughfares, and we send them away sometimes wit a 
" a small coin, sometimes with a threat to call the police upon 
" them for unlicensed begging. God help us from licensed 
" beggars ! If fhe necessity for an organised charity is mor^ 
" needed in one case than in another, it is in the case of the dift^ 
ahled destitute whom I have introduced to your notice. Their 
“ number cannot be large, though I have not the requisite data 
" upon which to calculate the proportion they bear to the able- 
bodied of our countr3^ But be their numbers what they may, 

" the founding of hospitals and asylums where they may be 
" eared for, is pointed to as a duty which should take precedence 
" before all works of charity. Our millionnaires and billionnaires, 

" Rajahs and Maharajahs, Ranees and Maliaranees have spent 
" a great part of their wealth in temple endowments, in ghats 
" and sanctuaries. But can we call to mind a single instance 
" of an endowment for the relief of the disabled destitute ? I 
“ for my part am not aware of any, and shall be glad if some 
" one of my audience here will either rectify or ratify my 
impressions on the subject. But I do fervently hope tliat the 
" Hitokorry Shova is already acting nj)on the principle, which 
" I have hinted at for the consideration of those who may act 
independently of )on, and who may now or hereafter seek 
" objects upon, which to bestow their charity. 

" I have thus, Sir, most imperfectly, though sincerely, endoa- 
voured to say a few words in behalf of the Hitokorry Shova. 

" If my ability had been equal to my wishes, I would more 
" worthily have performed the duty which your kind confidence 
entrusted to me. But my prayer is, that every one connected 
with this Association will do his duty in the respective sphere 
" he is called upon to occupy. Great is his responsibility, and 
" in proportion to its greatness he will meet with his reward, 

*' There are dangers and difficulties with which good works 
" are ^ways beset ; but they vanish like breath on the polished 
" mirror when confronted by virtue, fortitude, and endurance. 

“ Let us, then, be up and doing, 

** With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieviug. still pursuing, 

“ Learu to labour and to wait. ” 
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A General List, being a Compendium of Native Implements and 
Industrml Articles, Agricultural Produce, and Manufactured Goods, . 
anent the Paris Universal Exhibition for 1 867. By Raja Kali- 
Krishna Bahadur, c.j.p.tj'.c.u. Calcutta, Stanhope Press, 1866. 

To the students of the Bengalee language' this would always 
be a most useful hand-book. Issued as it has been twelve 
months before the great Pariit Exhibition, We may regard 
it as a timely publication, forming a link between the 
actual exhibitor and those whose craft and handiwork he 
displays. We congratulate Raja Kali-Krishna alike on his 
''“design, and on the completeness with which he has carried 
it out. We sincerely hope the English portion of it will be 
translated into French. This is the more desirable afl the 
inspection of the list of articles, some of them very curious, 
stimulates the wish to see the articles themselves. 

The Rajahs oljject in preparing this list we give in his 
own words : — 

This list of Articles of Art and Agriculture, produced 
in the Nuddea Division, was prepared at tlie request of the 
Divisional Committee for the purj)oses of the Paris Universal 
Exhiihtion to be held in 1867, and is published for the use 
“ of exhibitors and those who take an interest in the antiquities 
of India, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants. 
An Appendix arranged alphabetically has been subjoined. 

In prefjaring the list 1 have kept in view the two 
ohjects of the Exhibition pointed out in the Committee’s 
Circular; viz,, first — by exhibiting samples of raw produce 
or of manufactured articles of superior q\ialiiy or workraan- 
ship to attract foreign purchasers into the Indian market, 
and tlius extend the trade and commerce of the country; 
secondly — by showing the natives of Europe the rude stage 
at which certain arts and manufactures have arrived in 
“ the country to induce importations of superior and cheaper 
articles, and thus promote the well'are of our fellow-country- 
men. If this list prove of any use to intending exhibitors 
or capitalists, I shall feel amply recompensed for my labours.^' 
We are confident tbat these objects will be attained, and 
that the Raja will be amply recompensed for his labours/^ 


The Company and the Crown, By the Ilon^ble T. J. Hovell 
Thurlow. AVilliam Blackwood and Son. Edinburgh and 
London, 1866. 

Although the author in his preface informs us that ^‘the 
title chosen tells its story for itself,” it. lias been found necessary. 
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we , observe, to advertise this book by a different name. 
Yet he who is led thereby to exjiect to find in the present 
volume any elaborate exposition or comparison of The two 
methods of governing India/^ wdll be grievously disappointed. 
The fact is that both titles are simply misnomers, and the 
difiiculty of suggesting one more appropriate can scarcely 
justify their adoption. The l&ook is no more than a v'^ry 
imperfect sketch of the present machinery of Indian govern- 
ment, interspersed with personal notices of some of the leading 
public characters, with whom the author became acquainted 
while serving Lofd Elgin in the capacity of Private Secretar^^ 
in this country. ’ Though grossly inaccurate in many details, 
Ave nevertheless of opinion that tlie Avork may prove 
useful in England in helping to dispel that cloud of ignorance 
Avhich envelopes all that relates to India. And therefore Avhile 
Avaming the English public not to trust too blindly to an 
imperfect and inaccurate guide, we still think there is much 
valuable information to be derwed from this volume regarding 
the manner in AAdiich the govemmont of this vast empire is 
conducted. 

In his sketches of living statesmen, Mr. ThurloAV is, if ))ossi- 
ble, even less happy. A Private Secretary, over and above 
the ])ower of patronage, which, according to our author, 
is entrusted to his hands, has peculiar facilities for observing 
and recording the individual characters and opinions of tliose 
Avith Avhorn lie is brought into communication. And of all 
others, therefore, a Private Secretary might be expected to 
pourtray with some sort of accuracy tlie leading public 
men of his day. Put in the present instance Mr. ThurloAv 
has utterly failpd. His short residence in India has not sufficed 
to make him better acquainted Avith her statesmen than he 
evidently is Avith tlie course of Indian history. His portraits 
in fact will at once be rejected by the public as libels and 
caricatures ; and even those of Avhom he lias spoken ^most 
lavourably Avill hesitate before they thank him for having done 
so. The sketches are drawn by an inexperienced hand, and we 
are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the author, bent 
on making a noise in the world, has sacrificed the interests 
of tnith to the excitement of rhetorical clap-trap. As an 
instance of Mr. Thurlow''s style, Ave shall quote his open- 
ing remarks on the Lieutenant Government of Bengal, 
subordinate to the Governor-General in the Home Depart- 
ment.^^ It will be seen that no attempt is made to conceal 
the author^s opinion as to the evil of the comparative 
independence enjoyed by the Bengal Government ; but it is 
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more difficult to understand in what respects he would wish to 
see its power and responsibility curtailed. The Beng^al Govern-^ 
ment has undoubtedly committed mistakes, but the greatest 
of these, the Bhootan Mission, was approved and sanctioned 
by Lord Elgin himself. And if, as the author would seem 
to admit, it is only when that Government has over-stepped 
the legitimate functions of its proper province, and sought 
to embroil itself in frontier disputes, that its operations have 
Iqpked the success which has certainly till lately attended its 
internal ' administration, it is obvions that the checks already 
4n existence Jire sufficient, and no necessity exists for imposing 
fresh shackles on the freedom of its action. To Lord 
Dalhoiisie^s annexations and protracted absence from Calcutta 
was owing the establishment of a separate Bengal Govem- 
ment ; his o1)ject being to provide for the administration of 
“ the Lower Provinces, without reference to himself, that he 
might devote his energies to perfecting the non-regulation 
system in the Punjab and other recent acquisitions. The 
result was that an excessive measure of responsibility and 
“ power was dealt out to Bengal, and it lias been said 
“ that Lord Dalhousie himself mgretted, lately, the extent of 
independence granted. In the framing of tlic Bengal 
Statutes, however, a careful clause had been inserted, by 
wliieh the Governor-General should have the power at any 
time of re-deflning the position of that Government and 
“ roassuining patronage as experience miglii dictate. Now 
patronage is ])ower, and from the moment tliat Bengal 
ac(juired control over all the members of her Civil Service, 
the Governor-General became throughout those provinces 
an institution to which men no longer looked for honours 
and promotion. Although Lord Dalhousie and his suc- 
“ cessors fully felt the mischief of this system, it has happened 
that circumstances have hitherto prevented any practical 
“ advantage being taken of the saving clause above referred 
to. Lord Dalhousie doubtless did not like so soon to 
cancel or revise a measure of his own. Lord Canning cared, 
“ personally, little for dispensing palvoiuigc, and withotit 
previous experience in Governnient, it took a Governor- General 
some time before he awoke to the consciousness that his 
customs’ duties were collected by another, and that even his 
" ^ Gazette ^ w^as printed in a Bengal Office, over which he 
exorcised no direct control. Then came years of struggling 
for bare existence, when Lord Caniiing^s hands were full, 
and then a time when men wei-e willing to be satisfied with 
life" and peace at almost any price ; and shortly after canie 
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Lord Elgin with rumours of a change of seat of Government, 
which embarrassed him still more than other causes had his 
" predecessors. ” So the evil is but skin-deep after all. Lord 
Elgin and' his Private Secretary forsooth could illbrook that 
honours and promotion ” should be looked for elsewhere than 
at their hands. 


A Hand-book of Sanscrit Literature, By George Small, m.a. ' 

London : Williams and Norgate. * 

The competition fcxr the Civil Service of India bids fair 
produce a literature of its own. A clever writer has described 
the literary* apparatus of a coach who undertakes to prepare 
pupils for the ordinary examination at Cambridge, as consist- 
ing of " all human knowledge reduced, like portable soup, 
to a small compass. The same necessity for passing an 
examination with the least possible amount of exertion on the 
part of the examiner, would seem to have produced this little 
work. As the author, in his preface, carefully disclaims all 
originality, it is best to consider the book simply as what it 
professes to be, a competition not a composition and we 
think that most people will agree that the author has made a 
very creditable use of his materials. That the materials for a 
Hand-book of Sanscrit literature are not numerous, will be 
evident to any one who looks through the list of authorities 
which Mr. Small has given in his preface. Fuithor on, ho lets 
fall hints which sliow that he does not consider himself in a 
position to give a satisfactory account of the earlier literature of 
India. But no exception can be taken to his summary of the 
results at present arrived at. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first being devoted 
to a review of the Religious Literature of the Hindus: the 
second treating of Philosophical Literature j and the third of 
Poetical Miscellaneous Literature, Subjoined are two appendices, 
one on Hindu Mythology, and one on castes and religious sects. 
Mr. Small follows Max Muller in dividing the Vcdic age into 
four periods : his account of the contents of the Vedas, as far as 
they are known to Europeans, is clear and concise. Hie mean- 
ing of the Sanscrit words is explained, and the Sanscrit original 
given in brackets. 

Mr, Small’s account of the Philosophical Literature seems 
to us the be^t part of his book. In this he professes himself 
to be indebted to Ward on the Hindus, and Dr. Ballaniyne, 
He does not mention the (in our opinion) infinitely more 
"^readable essay of Dr. Mullens on the same subject. But we 
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are fylad to bear witness, that on comparing Mr. SmalFs account 
of the three principal systems with that of Dr. Ballantyne, 
we find that some order at any rate has been educed out of 
chaos. Whether Mr. SmalFs clearness is calculated to mislead 
or not, we feel ourselves scarcely competent to decide; Dr. 
Ballantyiic, we feel quite sure, would never mislead us, for we 
cannot understand him. Bat this may arise partly from 
Dr. Ballantyne's having been compelled by the circumstances 
under which his treatise was written, to take a polemical atti- 
tude with respect to Hindu Philosophy. In his refutation of 
ihose obscure doctors he seems to have caught a slight afflatus 
of the true Brahminical spirit. He is evidently not inclined 
to be left behind in the race" for the prize of utter unintelligibi- 
lity. This makes his work far less valuable to the English 
student, (whose previous knowledge of the subject matter 
cannot be presumed to be extensive), than the known condition 
of the author would have led us to expect. 

When Mr. Small comes to the great epic poems of India, 
he evidently feels that he is treading on firmer ground, though 
he never loses sight of his gi’eat guide Max Muller. In common 
witli the majority of Sanscrit scholars he considers the llama- 
yana as older than the Mahabhamta, which some have never- 
theless held to contain pictures of an older state of society. 
But more light will, no doubt, ^erc long, be thrown on this 
subject by students of Indian antiquities both here and in Europe. 
Mr. Small has given jsl brief resume of the subjects of the 
principal Sanscrit poems, and an account of some of the transla- 
tions and editions them which have appeared in England 
and India. This, as well as the appendix on Hindu castes 
and sects, is no doubt calculated to be of great service to the 
class for whom the book is professedly written. 

Mr. SmalFs outline of Hindu Mythology is marred by unintelli- 
gible reference to classical deities. The good sense, which has 
prevented him from digressing into historical parallels throughout 
the rest of his work, seems to have deserted him here. For 
instance, we are told that Diirga combines the characteristics 
of Minerva, Pallas, and Juno. Are we to understand by 
Minerva the Latian goddess of memory, or consider the name 
simply as a synonyme for Pallas ? Besides, it is hard to find in 
Durga much resemblance to any of tlie thi-ee, except perhaps 
Pallas. It would have been better if Mr. Small had given 
some of Max Miiller^s more probable speculations in the 
field of comparative Mythology. But the time for any exhaus- 
tive treatise on the subject has not yet arrived, though no doubt, 
thanks to the industry of German scholars, it is not far distant. 

1 T. 
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Moreover, it seems to us to be desirable for tlie general reading 
public who have not to go in for examinations, and are occasionally 
in want of information of these topics, that it should be 
amnged in the form of a Dictionary, on the plan of Dr. 
Smithes Dictionary of Gi'eek and Roman Antiquities. It may 
be very useful for examination purposes to get up in a week 
a book like Mr. SmalPs, (which by the way is not provide 
with an index,) but the general reader, as well as the stude. t, 
usually prefers the knowledge in a less condensed form ; and an 
article in a Dictionary supplies the wants of both classes after 
a fashion which the meagre abstract is wholly incapable 
attaining. Besides, even the aspirant to the Lidiaii Civil Service, 
who makes nothing of acquiring a science before brcakbist, is not 
above devoting a few minutes to selected articles in Wilson^s 
Glossary and Thornton^s Gazetteer, On the whole, as the learned 
Vice Cliancellor of the University of Calcutta has shown that the 
principle of cramming has a great future before it, and as the 
fatted turkey is destined to take the jdace of the soaring eagle as the 
stereotyped poetic expression for the man of transcendent intellect, 
we may congratulate Mr. Small on having contributed a very 
promising homoeopathic stimulus to the cause of enlightenment 
and progress. 


TJie Kistory of India during the Hindio and Mahomedan Periods , 
hy the lion, Mounkiuart Efjihimione with Notes and Additions, 
By E. B, Cowell, m.a.. Late Principal of the Hindu 
College, CfjJculia. London, John Mun-ay. 

Mk. Elphixstone^s History of India is, as far as we know, 
the only English work that gives a detailed account of the 
fortunes of the country during the Hindu and Mahometan 
periods. This, joined with the fact that it is used as a text 
book by the University of Calcutta, has probably induced 
Mr. Cowell to publish it with notes and additions. Indeed, 
the editor seems to have had in view native rather than 
European readers. For although, as he observes, there are 
few authentic facts in ancient Hindu Jiistory, and most of 
these are clearly stated by Mr, Elphinstone, still a picture of 
-ancient Hindu life and manners, materials for which the old 
epics would supply, is for Englishmen, at any rate, a desidera- 
tum. But Mr. Cowell seems to have thought, and no doubt 
wisely, that for native readers this would be of little service. 
He has confined himself, with regard to the Hindu period, 
to giving some additional information in appendices, principally 
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on points on which the pro^’ess of the study of Sanscrit and 
Comparative Grammar has thrown a new light. 

Mr. Elphinstone^s History has always seemed to us to be 
too unmethodical^ too like a concatination of note books, to be 
destined to be of lasting use. The best point of the book we 
consider to be his life-like description of the customs of the 
modern Hindoo, and of the Mahratti* nation, and their mode 
of fighting. This is, of course^ to be attributed to his intimate 
acquaintance with that section of the inhabitants of India. 
To use the expressive words of Gibbon, “ He saw them and 
we see them.^^ We should have thought that in liis account 
of the Mahometan period, he has attached too much importance 
to mere dynastic revolutions, and too little to the changes 
which have taken place in the manners and religion of the 
mass of the peojilc. This is, of course, the old way of writing 
history, and the conception of a scientific study of history has 
oven now, like all new ideas, to struggle witli a good deal of 
opposition. But Mr. Cowell thinks that Mr. Elphinstone 
in his clear despatcli-like narnit ive of the Mahometan period^^ 
lias rivalled Mr. Grote, and that he has shown his ability 
particularly in unravelling the endless details whicli render 
Asiatic History so confused and difficult. Indeed, the editor 
has appended in his notes some further details on these points 
which we should have thought unnecessary, and if it were not. 
that the knoivn familiarity of tlie editor with his .subject 
renders such a suggestion almost presum})iuou.s on our pari, 
we should have conceived that ho would have done better to 
confine himself to the correction of obvious mistakes in the 
text of Elpliiusto lie's Mabometun x)eriod, and not to have 
taken so much trouble about the oiulless genealogies '' in 
whieli Orientals are .so prone to indulge. 

One of the principal defects in I^Ir. Elphinstone 's work is 
his ignorance of the true relation of the original Hindu tribes 
to tlie other Indo-European natioirs and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India. Indeed, Mr., Elphinstone disjioses of the 
Indo-Euroi^ean theory of languages by asking where could 
the central point have been from which a language could 
spread over India, Greece and Italy ; and yet leave Chaldaja, 
Arabia, and Syria untouched.'' To this the editor i-eplies ; 
Of course, we cannot answer this question, in our utfgr iguor- 
ance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of 
migration. We have here the two great streams of the 
Semitic and Aryan tribes, which Providence undoiibiedly did 
“ keej^ distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems symbolized 
by the vciy languages in which the Old and New Testaments 
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" are written. By what particular series of events the distinc- 
tion was originally produced and maintained, we cannot 
“determine; but we see plainly that Jewish, Chaldaean, and 
Arabian civilizations did in the main run their own career, 
just &s much as those of ancient India, Greece, and Rome. 
Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that the mountain 
“ chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to , the 
southern advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the 
Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; and similarly the Tartar 
“ invaders" of more modern times have passed onward into Europe 
through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestiis^^' 
“ and Arabia untouched/^ With regard to Mr. Elphinstoiie^s 
other objection, that “ nowhere in Manuks code or the Vedas 
“ do we find any allusion to a prior residence, or to a knowledge 
of more than the name of any country out of India, the 
Editor remarks : “ Could not the same be said of the ancient 
“ Greeks, if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Vedas 
and Manu ? ” In this appendix it is clearly shown that 
there is an immense probability in favour of the twice born 
tribes being the conquerors, and the Sildras the conquered 
race. Indeed, as the editor remarks, the onus prohandl lies with 
those who maintain a theory so utterly at variance with all 
general rules as that favoured by Elphinstone. The parallel 
case which he adduces from Grecian history in reality militates 
against him. But it is impossible to abridge Mr. Coweirs con- 
cise and to us convincing arguments. He has also stated some 
facts calculated to do away with a misappreliension very preva- 
lent among the natives of this country, that Sanscrit is the 
parent of the other Indo-European languages. It has been 
long ago demonstrated to be the elder sister. This is illustrated 
in the work before us by a few Latin words which will be 
familiar to the educated natives of this country. 

Mr. Cowell^s account of the Vedas and the Vaidik literature is 
a necessary supplement to Mr. Elphinstone^s history, but the 
subject is of course not to be exhausted in a l)rief appendix. 
Mr. Elphinstone considers that Manuks code was compiled about 
900 B.c, but the present editor thinks that the third century is 
nearer to the truth. The most interesting perhaps of all Mr. 
CowelFs additions is the abstract which he gives of the travels of 
Hiouen Thsang, which have been translated by M. Stanislas 
JuHen. “ Hiouen Thsang was an ardent student of Buddhist 
“ philosophy in several monasteries in China, until at last in 
“ the year 629, when twenty-six years of age, he conceived the 
design of seeking in India the solution of the various doubts 
“ which possessed his mind, and which none of the Chinese 
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sages could resolve/' It is easy to understand how important 
must be the travels of a man who visited India before Buddhism 
had been supplanted by a Brahmanic revival. To use the 
editor's words, '^they are our only stepping-stone through a 
thousand years of fable." It is amusing too to observe that the 
Buddhist traveller finds that the Brahman priests too are no match 
in disputation for those of his own creed. Indeed, the secular arm 
ap]>ears not unfrequcntly to have been enlisted on the Buddhist 
side. 

We have been unable to find any very important additions 
which have been made to Elphinstone's Mahometan period. 
Most of the notes are either mere corrections of the text, or 
notices of dynasties. For instance on the words Jeipdl raja 
of Lahore" Mr. Cowell observes; (Page 321 note 22) We 
learn from Albiruni that a dynasty of Hindu kings reigned in 
Kabul during the tenth century. A Brahman named Samand 
“ was one of the first. Some of his successors seem to have 
been llajputs, and to have possessed L^hdr as well as K^bul. 
Jai])al and his son Anangaptil were in all probability Rajput 
kings of Delhi, who had annexed Labor to their dominions 
after Kdbul was seized by the Muhammadans." Oriental 
scholars will observe with pleasure that the system of spelling 
adopted by Mr. Elphinstone has been rendered considerably 
more uniform and intelligible. 

Mr. Cowell is especially shocked at the want of true his- 
torical sense " displayed by the Hindoos ; and considers the 
Muhammadan historians not merely relatively but absolutely 
good. Indeed he remarks in a note at tlie beginning ol* Book VIII, 
The entire Hindu period of Elphinstone^s history corresponds 
only (.y/c) to this eighth book of the JHahainmadan. So 
widely do the two periods difi’er from each other in all that 
constitutes historical value." ThiwS may be, but we must con- 
fess Mr, Elphinstones’s Vth and Vlth books forcibly remind us 
of an expression of Gibbon’s at the end of his XLVTIItlf clia})ter 
in which he reviews the reigns of no less than sixty Byzantine 
Emperors. Our immortal reason disdains the sixty ])hantoms 
of kings, who have passed before our eyes, and fainily duoeU 
“ in our remembrance,^^ i 

It is obvious from the quotations which wo liave made, that/ 
this edition of Elphinstone eoiitaius iiotliiug which tends 
materially to alter the character of the book. Indeed, tlie editor 
does not appear to have had any other ol)ject in view than to 
improve a text book, which he has found by ex])erien(*e to be 
admirably adapted for tlie instruidicn of Hindoo students. In 
this he has no doubt succeeded. We can only express a hope 
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that he may some day show the world a picture of ancient 
Hindu life and manners, — an undertaking for which he is uni- 
versally allowed to be eminently qualified. 


Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian. By William Edwards Esq., 

' Judge of Her Majesty^s High Court of Agra. Lend a, 

Smith Elder and Co. 1866. 

Mr. Edwards .tells us in his preface, that throughout his 
career in India, he has kept notes of all interesting events ast^ 
they occurred, with the intention of ultimately composing 
a narrative of his own time. We need only mention that Mr. 
Edwards arrived in this country during the Governor-General- 
ship of Lord Auckland, and was employed during the greater 
part of his career in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
to show that the history of British India has sustained a 
great loss by the destruction of his manuscrij)ts in the mutiny 
of 1857. What remains consists of some notes of an overland 
journey to India in 1837, an account of his adventures during 
the Ilebellion, published in 1859, and some reflections on the 
Indian Rebellion, previously printed for private circulation. 
The rest of the narrative has been filled up from memory. 
The best proof of the interest which the previous work awakened 
is, that four editions of it were exhausted in the course of 
a year. M. Porgues in his Revolte des Cipayes^^ has drawn 
largely from this ^^touelnng narrative,” and bears testimony 
in his most graceful manner to the matter-of-fact reality 
and sound practical sense” which characterize it. 

The reader will turn with interest to the XXth Chapter, 
a which the author states his own views as to the causes 
of the insurrection. He proceeds first to deal with the con- 
dition of the native army, which had for many reasons become 
disa ^ected. These he enumerates as the weakening of tlie 
authority of the regimental officers; stoppage of higher rates 
of pay for service beyond the Sutlej when the Punjab was 
annexed; and the depriving the soldiers of certain privileges, 
'&ch as h**viu^ their letters franked, and making petitions on 
^stamped paper. The smouldering discontent burst into fiaiiic, 
the famous report of the greased cartridges was spread, — 
a"* fabrication which Mr. Edwards consiaers as the immediate 
and most powerful cause of the revolt. Disagreeable as it; 
seortis to our pride, Mr. Edwards does not hesitate to declare 
his belief that the mass of the population in the North- 
-Western Provinces sympathized with the insurgents. This he 
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attributes principally to the fact that a feeling of nationality 
had sprung up in India, which centred in the king of Delhi^ 
whom we had treated with such impolitic kindness. That 
the gravity of the crisis was not at once perceived, was due to 
the fact that the officers who constituted the Government, 
Jiaving resided at Calcutta for the last ten or fifteen years, wera 
utterly ignorant of the feelings of natives in the interior of the 
country. 

Another cause, which made the North-Western Provinces a 
focus of disaffection, was the Revenue system introduced 
jJLhin the last thirty years. Though this is by many looked 
upon as an un mixed good, it has, in the opinion of the author, 
completely alienated from us the minds of the people. The 
elficts of it have been the destruction of the ancient proprietary 
body, and tbc impoverishment of the tenants themselves. On 
this subject we cannot help <iuoting Mr. Edwardses remE*»'ks, 
which coincide with the views pretty uniformly maintained^y 
tlie press of this country. We have acted upon the principle, 
in our revenue administration, tliat there is a necessary anta- 
gonisrn between landlord and tenant in India, and that to save / 
the latter from destruction, it is necessary to interfere to limit 
land tbc lord’s demands, and to make the one entirely indepen- 
(lent of the other. This lias always appeared to me an 
erroneous course to adopt. The dealer in kmd everywhere 
is very much in the position of every other dealer in any other 
commodity, and it is his advantage to deal well and fairly bv 
his <*ustomers ; and for Government to interfere between thev 
two is to put m a position of antagonism two parties naturally 
dej)endcnt on each other. But in . India this bond of union 
was formerly strengthened by the existence of very ancient 
rules and records, that prescribed well-known rates in ordi- • 
nary times, and effectual relief in seasons of difficulty. 
Mr. Edwards thinks tliat the spread of education and 
progress of material improvements will only t(uid to unite tlf 
natives of India, Hindu and Mahometans alike, in a feeling 
hostility to the eon(j[uering race. This is the comfortless p 
ture which he draws of the probable future of In< 

“ The stability of our empire can only he secured 1>y 
presence, in imposing strength, in salient positions, o^ 
army, differing from the nations of India in language, cn 
customs, ar^ associations.^' But he considers th 
benefits may be derived from enlisting native 
British and Colonial Service. 

Those who differ with the author on many point 
from the extracts which we have made, that tl 
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thouglits in this ch^ter worthy of cons^eratiou ; more than 
it lias been our lot to meet with in longer and more preten- 
tious treatises. Mr. Edwards’s account of his journey to Bombay 
through Egypt, undertaken to test the practicability of the 
ro^ite for mails and passengers, will no doubt, be thought by 
some, not the least interesting part of the book. . , 
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^4 TUrni deference to those from wliose views I dissent^ I have 
' * to express a decided opinion that the construction of 
“ the works by a Railway Company, under the supervision and 
control of the Government, is the best system which is open 
for the adoption of the Hon^ble Court. * * * It does not 

necessarily follow that, because the Government has become 
a party to the undertaking*, by ^guaranteeing a certain interest 
upon the capital expended, and has thus gained a right to 
closer interference with the operation of the Railway Company 
than usualTy or properly is allowed to a (Toverument, that it 
• will therefore interfere vexatiously or obstructively. It is 
“ not ^difficult to conceive that the Government by its o1il<vrs 
^ A. 
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may exercise a close and vigilant check upon the proceedings 

of the Company^ without giving any just cause of complaint/^ 
Thus wrote in 1858 that grea^t statesman, Lord Dalhousic, in 
the celebrated Minute, which may be said to have inaugurated 
the vast system of Indian guaranteed railways, and we propose 
to consider how far the opinion here expressed has been justified 
by the experience of the past. The question of Governmo^;’ 
interference in the management and control of Indian railways, 
after being for many years so uncertain that it could not 
raised without provoking controversy, has ol' late as^' ,^ied a 
more delinifce, and so far a more satisfacioiy character. But 
the very principles upon which it is based still seem at times 
to be so imperfectly understood, that it may not be altogether 
a waste of labour, if we attempt to ])lace before our reiulers an 
impartial statement of the case. If we can scarcely 1jo]K‘ 1o 
achieve a complete solution of the (jucsllon, W(‘ may at least 
succeed in removing some of the many dilficulties which a])p 2 ar 
to surround it. 

lu order that we may be the better able to take a comprclu‘n- 
sive view of the operation of the guarantee system, it will 
be us(‘ful to cast a j)relimiiiary glance at its general features. 
The liistory of railway enterprise iu this count ry i« of so recent 
dale, that it must still be fresh in the mcrnoi'y of all. It 
will be remembered that when tlm necessity lor railways aiv^so, 
and when at the same time was ilemonstrated the futility 
of expecting that their construction would be eHected, as in 
England, liy purely' ju’i vale agency unaided by the Government 
of the country, there remained but, two courses open for adop- 
tion. Either the (J</vcrnment might boj-row the rccjuisite funds 
from the public and execute the works itself, or by making certain 
concessions to private capitalists, and guarani (‘(‘ing them agaiii'-t 
all possible risk of failure, it might induce thorn to nnilcrtakc 
the construction and management of the various linos. Miudi 
was said and written at the time in favour of the direct, agojioy 
, of Government, and tins method of construction had no 
doubt m^cli to recommend it in the greater economy of lime 
and expenditure. Indeed, we und(u*staiul that a lioyal Com- 
mission is now sitting in England to consider the expediency 
and the practicability of buying up the Euglisli Railway 
Companies, and workiiig the undertakings by Government. 
But, mainly perhaps for the reasons detailed in Lord Dalhousi<;'s 
Minute, the guarantee system was ultimately resolved on for this 
country, and it then became necessary to asceiiain and fix the 
terms on which the agency of private , Companies might be 
invitod and encouraged. It was seen Irom the iirst thaf there 
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were two conditions, without which tlie required capital would 
not be forthcoming. In the first place, it would be necessary 
to guarantee a fixed minimum rate of interest upon the amount 
invested, and it would further be recjuisite to provide for the 
surrender of the works by tlic Companies, and a refund of the 
actual outlay in case of failure. To these conditions was added 
a third, by which the Government guaranteed the peaceable 
possession of the land required, and the undertaking was 
])resentcd for the support and co-operation of the public 
free from risk, with the markei-rate of interest 
guaranteed, and with a prospect of handsonie dividends in 
the event of ulliinate success. 

In return, however, for such valuable concessions, there were 
certain claims, whi(di the GoveriUnent, acting in the interests 
of the public, was fairly entitled to advance. Suel^, for instance, 
was the ])rivilcge of having its mails and troojxs cNjnveyod five of 
cost or at reduced rales. Such was the riglit of determining 
llie direction which a line of railway should lake, — a riglit which, 
thougb oiiginally claimed for polilical cousideralion.o, luus sorml 
to prevent that competition of coiillicting interests, whudi might 
otherwise have resulted, had not the groat trunk lines of the 
Eni])iro been finally determined by the Cliwernment. It may 
b(* supposeil too that the Uailway Companies duly appreciated 
the advantages (d‘ securii^g a valid liile to their land, while 
they were enabled to jjvoid the litigation e.mno<'tecl with it, on 
wliieh sneli eimnnoiis sums liave been thrown away in lingland. A 
fiirtliCT stipulation provided for the ro])aynient, out of siirplus 
profits, of the various sums advanced from time to time on 
aeeouiit of guaranteed interest. i\nd as the Government, by 
thus entitling itsell' to a sliart* of the profits, l)eeame, as Lord 
Dalhousic ]>uts it, a i^arty to the undertaking, it llierel>y gaiiu'd 
the right, to a more intimate supervision and control of the 
railway, than is usually or properly ('xereised ]>y tlio Government 
in other countries ; while, as tlie vKiu/a ridio, it was verted with 
thei-ight of jmrehase and summary possession oi* tlie entire works^ 
in the event of failure by the llailwav Com])ames to perform 
their part of the engagement. 

Such was the broad basis upon which the terms were in each 
ease more ])articular]y defined by ItJgal contract. It will be 
observed that while the investment is that of the (Companies, 
the whole of the risks and liabilities attending the undertaking 
liave been assumed by the Government, which not only 
guarantees a dividend of five per cent, upon the capital invested, 
but binds itself to take over the works and refund the origi- 
nal #utlay, whenever the Companies may reciuire it to do so. 
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Nor does the liability of (loverumeiit cease with the realization of 
such profits, as will suffice to pay the five per cent, 
dividend without recourse heinij^ had to imperial funds. It is 
important to hear this in mind, for in the certain pros]>ect of 
the railw'ays being* shortly in a position to defray the dividend 
without further aid from Government, it is cpiite possible 
that the pecuniary assistance received at earlier stag-os may be 
overlooked. But the fact is that the Railway Companies will 
still stand indebted to Governmeiit for the accumulated dividends 
advanced in former years, a debt moreover bearing ^ir[5lc 
interest at five per cent. Over and above this debt too, Govern- 
ment is under the lial)ility oi‘ having to purchase the entire 
works at prime cost, if owing to mismanagement or other 
cause the undertaking proves a failure. 

It was therefore in consideration of these risks and liabilities, 
that the Government was vested with certain powers of* supervi- 
sion and control. AVhile making concessions sufficiently liberal 
to induce private capitalists to invest in what might Ixj regarded 
as a great national undertaking, it was at the same time bound, 
in the interests of the public at large, to provide such stij^ula- 
tions as should effect the object in view. While guaranteeing 
the success of the eiiter])rise so far as tlie private sp(*eulation was 
coiicorned, it was also incumbent upon the Government to ensure 
its success as a national convenienec to tlie sati-^fael if>n of the 
public. The people of India, have piirehas(‘d as it were 
the investment of certain capital in (*ertain i)ublic works ; tiny 
have voluntarily paid taxes for tlic loan of siuh capital; tiny 
undertake, if necessary, to refinid the whole amount originally 
subscribed. But they demand in redurn that the iinderlaking, 
for Avhich they have made these concessions, shall, t<» the uiniost, 
be conducted with a due regard to their interests and con- 
venience. That the concerns of the railway be rnanagefl witli 
prudence and economy — that its ca])al)ilitic‘S for trailic be eijiial 
to the demands made upon it — that the working arrangements 
he sat isfactory and convenient for purpos(‘s of trad(*, — th(‘si* are 
conditions on which they have juirchased the rigid to insist. 
Having once received public sup])ort, tlie railways cease to be 
mere private undertakings ; they assume the charaettu* of naticnial 
works, and must be made to eouduee to the national welfare. 
And thus it is that the Government, as representing the nation, 
is fnrnislied with such powers as may eiud)l(' it to provide that the 
interests of' the people of India are not sacrificed to considerations 
of private gain. 

And that our argument may be seen not to be based on a 
mere theoretical hypothesis, it may l>e well to estimal'^* the 
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pecuniary interest which Government actually has at stake. 
Colonel StracheVj wlio prepared an elal)orate note on this subject 
in ]8Gi, thus summed up the financial prospects of the Govern- 
ment ill relation to the Railway Companies ; On the whole it 
must be considered liii^hly probalile that the final interest 
debt, remaining unpaid at the end of the terra of niiiety- 
nine years, will exceed twenty-five millions, and tlie debt may 
be considerably more. This sum will he the virtual contribu- 
on the ])art of (ruvernment to the undertakings, which 
“ wW®ihave siijiposed to cost seventy millions. In short, the 
Government sul)sidy in the end will very ])rohably be as 
much as fifty ])er cent, on the paid up capital, and it readily 
may he much ’nH)rc.^^ 

If to this we add the loss by exchange, which, thoni^-b 
fwiticipaied, has not the less be(‘n a Govenimcut contribution, 
and may be estimated at upwards of five millions and a half, 
ami a lurther sum of two millions as the e(»st of land, it will 
l>c seen that Government is sc^-icmsly intcuvsted even in a financial 
])oint of view ii) the nltimufe sucec.ss oj' Indian railways. 'Mt 
may be admitted/' writes Mr. G. N. 'favlor, the social 

and political advantai^es of these i>Tea.t lines of railway have 
** been chejiply ])iuvbased by Government at the cost of the 
p('cuniarv lialnlity which the i**uarantee system involves, but 
“ it must alwa\s l»e ke]>t in mind that it eomenis tlic Govorn- 
“ nii'nl, even more than ilie Railway Compani(‘s, that the under- 
‘'Malviiii>‘s should l)ceome remunerative at tlie earliest possible 
date/' 

Hut llioiii>'b the rii^bl of interference is ]>rimarily based 
upon llie terms of tlie c‘Onlraet, to whielv in all (‘ases of doubt 
nr controversy the final appt‘al must lie, tluav (‘\ist two other 
arnuiuents vvbioli presimt tlumiselves to our mind, wliy a some- 
what <;I(vser su[)ervision and eoiUrt)! slmuld be e\i*reised by 
lli(‘ (jovernment in this (*ountry. than would l)e ])ro})er1y 
allowed to the Hoard of Trade al Imine. We siiail ao’ain quote 
Iroin Lord Dalhousie's minute. Tiie (‘idislment ol' ]>rivate 
enterprise inrthe t'ormatinn tlie^e n-ivat w orks, dirt'clly but 
not vexaiiously ('oiilrolled hy tin* Government of the ('(»untrv 
aetin;^* ibr the interests of llu* ])iiblie, was a juiiuaph^ for 
which T contended several years ao<n when el(Ksely e<mnected 
with that bramdi of Public Works. ! may venture, without 
arroo-anee, to say that if that principle liad been fhcMi more 
full}" recognized, the proprietors of railway jirojicrty in Eniglaiid 
and tlie sutlering* public would luivc ]>eeu lu a better condi- 
tion now than tboy a]>]>ear to be.'’ 11’ then ibis jirineiple 

would, as declared by sudi hig-h authority, have proved beneficial 
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in the case of Englisli railways, constructed and in operation - 
under the very eyes of the shareholders, with what greater force 
will Lord Dalhoiisie^s remarks apply to the enormous works under- 
taken with English capital in this country, where the vast 
majority of subscribers never set foot. Of the total nuinl>er 
" of possessors of stock/’ writes Mr. Danvers, those in 
" India, taking Euro])eans and natives together, amount to 
“ only about two per cent., and taking natives alone ’ ♦ 

“ scarcely more than one per cent.” The fact is that, even 
supposing the Government to have no pecuniary invest 
whatever in Indijjji railways, its su])crvisiou would, in this of 
all countries in the world, be most desirable in the interests of 
the shareholders themselves^ As remarked ])y Mr. G. N. Taylor 
in his first Report on the affairs of the East Indian Railway, 
the ])rinci]ml guarantee of the sliareholdors, as well as to the 
Government, for the integrity and accMiracy of the transac- 
tions of the railway in India, must be the control and final 
audit of the loeal Government. AVithout such control no rail- 
" way audit, however constituted, could be entirely sutisfaetovy, 
perform od as it must be )jy a stipendiary agency, at this 
distance from tin; shareholders and the IJoard, whose ]>resonee 
cannot fail to exercise a salutary check u})()ii sucli transaelions 
in England.” It may indeed be questioned wlieihor, in otlicr 
braindies of industr\ in which British capital has bt‘(;n embarked 
in ‘this country, a more direct supervision by GoverJiment 
OA^er the o])eralioiis carried on in India might not ]‘o productive 
of l)enelicial results. 

Again, the intimate connection which has from the tirst existed 
between the Goveiiirneut and the Itailway in tliis count n', 
lias already sufficed to identify them in the eves of the nalivi^^, 
by whom the latter is purely regarded as a State inslitulioii. 
Accustomed to see jirovision made in the Budget year after 
year for the payment of guaranteed interest, brought jauhaps 
into ])ersonal contact with the Government ofiaHu-s emplnyc'd 
to* lake up the land roquir:,d for the line, it is not surprising 
if the native over-estimates the encouragement which Govern- 
ment has afibrded to these vast undertakings. If there is 
any defect in railway management, it is the Government that 
is in fault ; if there is any cause for complaint, it is from the 
Government that redress is sought. In proof of our assertion, 
we have only to instance the petition which has lately been 
presented to the A^iceroy !>y the British Indian Association 
of tlie North- AVest Provinces, and which we shall further 
notice hereafter. AVe are gieally mistaken indeed if the 
^.^dinaiy native of this country does not regard the railway as 
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a part of the machinery of Government, without which its func- 
tions would cease, or be very seriously^ impeded. 

The action of (Tovernraent in its interference with the Rail- 
way Companies having, however, been defined by certain con- 
tracts, according to tlie terms of which it must always be regu- 
lated in future, our next step leads us to examine the powers 
thereby conferred upon the Government. We shall then be in 
a position to consider in what resi)ects and to what extent its • 
interference is expedient. 

10 of the contract with the East Indian Railway 
Comi)any, whieli for our present purpose may be taken as the 
re]>rescntalive ol* all such contracts, runs thiis : — That the said 
'' Railway Company and their olficcrs, servants, and agents as 
also their acc'.ounfs and aflairs shall in all things be subject to 
the su])erinteiKlenec and control of the East India Company 
as well in England as elsewhere, and in particular that no 
bye-laws, eoniracts, orders, directions, ])roceedings, works 
or undertakings, acts, matters, or things whatsoever shall be 
nnule, done, entered into, commenetid, or })roseeiitcd, by or on 
y the ])art of the said Railway Cum]>any^, unless previously 
sanc'tioned in writing Iw the Rast India Company or in some 
olli(‘r manner to be prescribed by them; * * * * and 

that: for better enabling the East India Company to exercise 
th(' control and Juv(‘tiou intended to be herelw secured, the 
said Railway Gom]»anv diall record and keep in j>roper books 
for that j>iirpose full and particular aceuiints of all their trans- 
actions and ])ro(‘(;edings including lull and true minutes; of 
all their iiioeliugs, meetings of Directors, cMminuuica lions 
with India, and cr)rrespondence, so as at all times to exhibit 
“ thereby fully and truly the state of their alfairs aiid procced- 
ing '^7 and that ilie East India Coint)any and ai^y person or 
persons appointed by them in their behalf shall, at all reasonable 
"Mimes, have free access to all the books, aecuunts, papers, and 
documents of tlie said Railway Conijauiv, except eoinmunica- 
lions between tlie said Railway Conijiany and their legal 
""advisers, with jiower to make cojues of or extracts from the 
"" same. * * * 

Auotluii' Section requires that so soon as any portion of the 
line is opened, the "" Railway Company shall and will forthwitli 
"" commence and carry on the business of common carriers of 
"" goods and passengers upon the said railway, and for that purpose 
"" shall cause to be run on tlie said railway so many trains at such 
"" times and at such rates of speed and bet v\ ecu such places and^ 
with such conveniences and accommodations as the East 
"" I^adia Company shall from time to time require, and the 
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" ^'aid Railway Company sliall and will allow tlie use of the 
said railway to the public on such terms as shall be a])])roved 
by the East India Company, and the said Railway ('om- 
pany shall be auihorist*d and empowered to charge such 
fares for the carriajj^e of ))asseiii»'ers and g‘oods and such 

tolls for the use of the said railway as shall have been 

" approved by the East India Coinjxiny, and shall not 

“ in any case char^'e any higher or did’eient fares or lolh^ 

-whatsoever without such approval being* first obtained, but ■ 
such fares or tolls shall, when such lud I'cceipt.s as are heri»^ 
after mentioned shall in any year have exceeded ten })er cent. 
“ upon the outlay, be reduced in ac*cordanee with any recjuisition 
of the East India Company in that beliall', but only with a 
view of limiting tlie said fares and tolls so fin* that the net 
receipts shall not exceed ten [>er cent, as aforesaid. 
The Government, it will be observed, is liejc armed with 
plenary powers. It may he said that snch stringent ])rovisions 
were uimecessary, hut cases have already arisen wliieli has jns- 
tilied the wise forethought to which they owe their insertion. At 
the same time we do not for one inoinunt assiul thar tin' strict 
supervision herein contemplated is by any nutans eitliev ])os.sihle 
or expedient ; indeed in some instances it could not hut ])rovc 
extremely mischievous. Our readers will nuiienilxu* a <*ase of 
gross negligence <d' lale occurrence in whiidi the accused was 
acquitted on trial before the High Court, uii the technical 
plea that some petty order had not received the sanction of the 
Goji'ernor- General in Council. The (jlovermnent of Imlia and 
the local Government liave in fact far loo much upon their hands 
at present to be able, even if it were desirable, to undertake 1h(^ 
direct manag-erneiit of five thousand miles of railway. And, 
unless the entire management is assumed by Government, their 
interference witli det^iils must, with certain exceptions, be 
attended with ])ernieious results. The proj)er jn-ovince (io\'ern- 
ment consists in exercising a general control, only so far stringent 
as^ to secure the convenienee and safety of the public, wJiile 
consulting the financial inb^rests of the State. 

TJnfortuna'tely this principle has not always becB k(?pt in view. 
It cannot he denied that the Government officials, more j»arti- 
cularly during the construction of these railways, have laid them- 
selves open to the charge of needless and vexatious interferen<3e. 
Not only has the official routine of red-tapism been productive, 
in frequent instances, of uncertainty and gross delay, but by 
insisting on the discussion of engineering and other special 
questions, these officers have shown that they have not fully 
«s!( 5 ^prehended the spirit of the guarantee system. For, it ^will 
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be remembered that one of the main reasons for introducing 
that system into this country^ was the advantage of utilizing 
the experience which had been gained in England in the con- 
struction of similar works. There a whole host of railway 
engineers and contractors had suddenly sprang into existence, 
created by^ the necessities of tlm times. Railway engineering, 
in fact, had become almost a distinct branch of the profession. 
And it was with a view to the employment of sucli special 
agjincy, that the Government wisely, us we maintain, resolved 
t(^ntrust tlie consiraetion and management of Indian railways 
to private companies. Had the Royal or Bengal Engineers been 
thought equal to the task, half the argument in favour of such 
a decision would at once liavd fallen to the ground. It can 
scarcely, therefore, have been intended that the very same 
officials slioTild be constantly hampering tlie action of those iiien, 
to whom, owing to their larger and more special experience, it had 
been rightly determined to entrust the oonstriurtion of the rail- 
ways. If every petty detail of construction or management re- 
quires to he discussed by the engineers both of the Government 
and of the railway, it is obvious that the work is done twice 
over, and the puljlic has to pay for it. And, what is perhaps of 
greater consequence, under such a doulde government all 
individual respoiisii>ility is lost. The railway authorities Ctan- 
not be expected to answer for the consequences, if their plans 
and specifications arc conriiiually being altered without their 
consent, and the rt'sult can only end in mutual recrimination, 
when any Ihing does*^o wrong. This view of the ease appears 
to us so patent, that we wonder it has not yet been fully recog- 
nized by U)e Governinent. Is it tliat ('onsulling Engineers 
and their supej:iovs cannot foi’ogo the pleasure of displaying 
tlufir power in disallowing and modi lying ilio j>roposals of the 
railway authorities? Or, do they really imagine that, wirhoiit 
any jin'vious expericnee in railway matters, they have been born 
with Tiaiural talents and a pivdcssional ivputalion superior to 
(hose of such men as Messrs. Power and Turnbull ? However this 
may be, there can no doubt that one of the fii>t principles 
of the guarantee system has been lost sight bi*. As Mr. 
Danvers recimimends, the Government should once for all be 
relieved from interference with details, tlie ios])onsibility of 
working out the arrangements decided upon being left to 
those who are selected on account of their ])eeuliar <piaUlioa- 
tions to direct the affairs of the various dopartmeuts.” 

It may be laid down, therefore, as a general projiosition, that 
the aotiou of Government in the supervision of guaranteed 
railways is most advantageo\isly exercised in the audit of 
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expenditure, and in such a general control over the working- 
arrangements of the line as may be absolutely necessary in 
the interests of the public at large. It will accordingly be 
under these two heads that we shall treat this portion 
of our subject. 

The nature of the guarantee renders it irnyvortant that the 
Goveriiment should possess the means of cliecking lavish waste 
and misappro])riation in the constniclion of the railway, wl . th 
riot only swell the aggregate cajuial on whicli intcrivst has to 
be paid, but diminish, the chances of those large profit s,’^tt) 
which Governinciil can alone look for the iill.imatc rc])aym(‘ut of 
the guarantee debt. The nevessity for su(*h n (‘heck was iiilly 
demonstrated by tlie facts disclosed in the reports of Mr. (Jeorge 
Noble Taykw, wdio was aj)polnted by Govcriiinenl in lS0-‘b(il 
as Special Commissioner to enquire into the atfairs of the East 
Indian and Bomlxiy Jlaihvays. Previous to ]\rr. Taylor^’s 
deputniion, the management of most of the Railway Conpiaiiies 
in India had been marked by gross carelessness and iitcflicieniiy. 
On the East Indian Railway, for instauee, nearly four and a half 
millions, or more than ouc-fourth of the whole expeudilnro whi<;h 
had been incurred uj) to the time of Mr. Taylor^s eommissiou, 
remained uuaudilcd in the accounts ; and this was the case, 
nptwithstanding that the Government oHiccu's had :ulo]>tc(l 
the very questionable expedient of passing summarily all l)ills 
up to the sanctioned amount of the estimafe. “This fact 
“ alone, as remarked by Mr. Taylor, sutliccMl to tlirow “all the 
“ affairs of the Coin])aiiy into confusion, rendering it difficult to 
“check correct expenditure, and encouraging waste and extra- 
“ vagance in every departraont.” Mr. Taylor^^^ sfigacity enabled 
him at once to perceive tliat the chief cause of this maladminis- 
tration wa.s the divided responsibility, which the\louble govern- 
ment, so long as it was not conducted upon correct ])rinciplcs, 
could not but necessarily entail. The Railway (/ompaiiics, 
secure in the enjoyment of guaranteed interest upon the whole 
of the capital expended, I?)oked to the Government as the 
party more immediately concerned in controlling extravagant 
expenditure. The Government officer, on the other hand, while 
fully aware of the necessity which existed for a strict audit on 
his part, yet from not being in possession of the necessary details, 
was powerless to pass the final accounts. It was quite possible, 
under these circumsi.ances, that the Government interference 
should be at times regarded as vexatious and obstructive. 

The true remedy which suggested itself to Mr. Taylor is 
described by him as follows : — “ What is primarily wanted is 

that the, Railway Agent and the Heads of the Departments 
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aetiiig* under him, should fully realize their direct and. personal 
responsibility to the Company, as well as to the Government, 
for the economical and efficient manaf^ement of the concerns 
of the railway ; that they should not indolently look to 
the Govemmeiii as the ultimate controlling authority to check 
waste and misappropriation of the Company’s funds, for 
“ which they alone are accountable, but that they should, on the 
contraiy, in the interests of their employers, make a deter- 
mined stand against profuse and unnecessary expenditure of 
« (wery kind. * * * In jwoporlion to the care and honesty 

of puvj)()se with which the railway officers discharge their 
res}>ousib1e duties will be the measure of Government inter- 
^Mcrencc; it rests with them to reduce it to a minimum.^’ 
J5ut while seeking to im])ress on the railway authorities a 
due sense of their own responsibility, and disclaiming on the 
j>art of his Government all connection with matters for wliich 
they were solely aofiomi table, Mr. Taylor^s exjKwience showed 
him at the same time that the Government control even in 
such inatUTS could not altogether be dispensed with. S(> far' 
from bu.lering the Agent by useless and vexatious interference 
with details, lie saw how his authority might in reality be 
strengthened by the eouuienanoeand eo-operation of the Govern- 
iruuit. Instead of the lax supervision of a double and divided 
Government, wliich had hiihei'to charcicteriseJ the eonncclion 
Ixdween the Agent and Consulting Engineer, their combined 
aiithorily was, he felt, necessary for the etfectual control of 
the suliordiuatc railway officials. In this view, in place of the 
voiiiTiuiious and oftim irritating eorresponden(.‘e lietween them, 
lie siigigt'sted jicriodical meeting's, at which all maiteis mig-ht be 
satisfju-torily discussed in the preseneeof tlu* heads of departments. 
I'lie duty of the (lovernmenl otlieor at th(‘se meetings was thus 
defineil : “ While assisting the Agent with his eouiisel and 

“ with such suggestions as arc ])n>in]ilt*d hy his professional 
“ kiKovledge aiul administrative expcrieneo, he will leave him 
t< dally uniet.tercd in his action ; .not liirnself suhsiding into 
“ ijifudion, hut trusting to the moral influence of his preseiuv 
“ and advice, el(^selv watcdiingthe administratiim in aTl its details, 
and ex(M’cisii)g his veto, wdierever extravagance or mis- 
management is ajijirehendod/’ Tlu^ wise and Jihcral tone 
of these rcmai'ks (*ould not fail to secure the cordial ajiproval of 
every Railway Company in India. 

As regards the iu*tuiii exiienditurc, Mr. Taylor reeognized in 
llie very b*rins of tlie contract the necessity for a separate 
Governnumt audit, uiid his endeavours were ace<)rdingly aimed at 
remJiM’ing it ns comprehensive ami as little r»bstnwd.ivc as possible. 

oroccilni’c. ivhbdi fie itul udiwdi haw in 
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consequence being introduced in regard to all the railways in India ^ 
was in general terms a system of authorization, followed by a 
prompt audit by a Government olEcer in the railway office itself. 
In such an audit/*^ writes Mr. Taylor, “ the minute arithmetical 
processes and examination of vouchers may be safely dispensed 
with, as having been satisfactorily performed by the railway 
audit, while that of the Government should proceed upon a 
consideration of the propriety of the various charges w ’ h 
which alone the Government is really concerned.^^ 

It is unnecessary in a brief review like the present to consider 
more minutely the details of Mr. Taylor's recommendations, 
with reference to the Government audit. We arc not of 
those who ^hold it to be the province of (Jovernment to 
exercise so close a supervision over the railway accounts, as may 
be sufficient to protect the shareholders from misa]>pr(q>] ia- 
tion and extravagant expenditure. On the (contrary, we con- 
sider tliat the agency employed in this country must be held 
solely responsible to the Directors, no less llVan to (.i()\cni- 
ment, for tlie failliliil and economical disbiirseimnit of the 
cii]>ita1 placed at its dis]>osal. We believe moreover, that the 
professional accountants paid and sent out to ibis country Iw 
the Companies in England, are far more competent to deal with 
the aceounts tlian the military officers who are g<^n(^rally 
selected for this purpose in India. At the same time \V(» can 
fully see the necessity for such au audit on the ])art of (lovcrn- 
ment, as shall suffice to protect it from unauthori/ed and iinpro]»er 
charges. It is important, for instance, that tlie (io\(n-nni(mt 
should be satisfied that the various sums have aetmilly been 
expended for the purposes for wdiieli they were sanctioned. It is 
furtlicr im])oriant that the ex])enditui*e should be correctly 
distributed between revenue and capital, as any error in siicli 
cases cannot be otherwise than prejudicial to the inUn-csts of 
Government. Eut beyond this general control, W(i are of 
opinion that the interference of Government is only iniscliicvous 
as weakening responsibility in the proper quarter, and eiiibiller- 
ing the relations in which the Government and railway offi- 
cials stand to eacli other. The mere existence of a (lovernmcuit 
audit, enabled as it Ls at any time to exj)Ose inisappro))riation 
or extravagance, is a powerful and perhaps sidH(iicnt clieck 
upon the Companies^ agency in this country ; but it is quite 
possible that the very virtue of the Government's power may 
consist in its being kept in reserve, instead of being iiselcssly 
and ineffectually j)ara(lcd. 

The control exercised by the Indian Government over a 
guaranteed railway is not however confined to the audit of 

a groueral eupervisiou ^ 
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over the management and working arrangements of the line. 
And the reason for this, as in the other case, is based on the 
peculiar nature of the guarantee system. Tlie large pecuniary 
interest, which ilic Government lias at stake in lliese railways, 
entitles it, as we have seen, to a ])roportionate share in the 
general control and management. And though, no doubt, the 
interests of the Government and the Companies being identical, 
it, might be argued that the former would be sufficiently consulted, 
if the llailway Companies were allowed free and independent 
action in the matter, yet, for what we consider valid and suffi- 
cient reasons, the Government has not yet lliought it expedient 
to trausler its controlling powers to the Companies’ Board of 
Directors. It is fjuite irne that fhe Government is even more 
intimately concerned than the Railway Companies in the 
liinmcial siu*eoss of those undertakings. It is no doubt an 
important consideration to Mr. Massey, that the Indian finances 
sliould lie ivh\ned from the ])uyinent of guaranteed interest at 
the ('a.ili(‘st possilde date. It will be an equally important 
(amsi deration to his successors to recover as much as possible of 
tlie iuterest which has been ])aid in former years. But it is 
perhaps excusable if at the same time the Government sub- 
(U'diiiates these ('oiisideiatioiis to that of making the railway 
move ns(d'ul and convenient to the ])ublic which it n'presents. 
If tlie Governm(‘ut eons<-ientiously believes that the riglit of 
iuUu'fereiU’e which it has ])urehasecl may bi more advantageously 
exeri'iscd in tlie iutmvsts of the public, in insisting ujjon certain 
imjiroYcmciits ratluT than in seeking to secure a handsome divl- 
d<‘ml, (and in this belief we are not sure that it has not the 
cordial siijiporl. ol’the ]mbli(‘) wo arc not disposed to quarrel with 
it, b^H'a^^e it chooses to exercise au undoubled right. On the 
coni vary, W(' are reaily to assert that, the \imv taken by the 
])resent (roveniinent in this matter is ))otIi wise and just. The 
shar(‘liolder>, alter all, are but a small body of men, actuated by 
jiierely ])rivate, or, in otluu' words, seliisli motives. The Govcni- 
immt, as being abo\e ])ersonal considerations, may bo siqqxiscd to 
eoii1em])liite llu? undertakings in a more liberal and comprehensive 
sj)irit. It Avonld, in our 0 ]>inioii, vastly abuse* the great 
powers entrusted to it, wore it to overlook the claims of the 
])ubliii at large, or make them subservient to its i)eeuniary interest 
as a private shareholder. 

Tlic fact is, there would seem to be groat misapju’ohcnsion 
abroad on this matter, and it is right that the ease should be 
fairly stated. At the last half-yearly meeting of the East 
Indian Railway Company, the ojiiniim was ^weUy clearly 
expressed that the Indian public, hnd as its representative the 
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Indian Government, had manift^stly overstepped their proper 
functions in suggesting certain remedies for the block Avliich 
annually occui's uj)on the line in the cold season. Qn that 
occasion tlie chairman, Mr. Crawford, is reported to have spoken 
as follows ; — Let the proprietors bear this fact in mind that, 
comjiared with the large amount of capital embarked in 
our railway by the i)eople of England, the merchants at 
Calcutta have subscribed what may be set down as 
thing — (a laugh). On the last occasion when I inves- 
tigatcd the relative contributions of capital to our great 
work, by ourselves in England and gentlemen in India, I 
found that you had contributed 99 per cent, and a fraction, 
and the gentlemen in India tlie very small fractional sum, 
“ to make up the 100. Therefore 1 do not think it (piite 
reasonable that merchants or aii}’' bo<ly else in India should 
expect other people to fmd an unlimited amount of capital 
tor the purpose of enabling our railway, upon fin enierg('n<*y, 
to meet every possible deuraiid made n])on it.^^ N(*w llie 
plain meaning of these words is tliis, that the Indian public 
holding, as it does, so fractional a share in the railway, cannot 
fairly claim to have a voice in the management, or ex})ect that 
its coinjjlaiiits and suggestions should meet, with attention. 
Indeed, we arc not sure that Mr. Crawjbrd^s argument does 
not go so far as to say, that gentlemen in India have no biisinc'ss 
to eom])lai]i a])out the i ail way at all. But surely one very lin]>or- 
tant fact is overlooked in this view of the c*ase. It may l)e 
true that all or nearly all the ca,])ital nujuired for tliis great, 
undertaking has been .suliscribed in England, but it is the 
Indian public whuli has attracted that eajiital to this country 
by its guarantee of live per cent., and which lias actually been 
paying interest now for some time to the English sharcliohlcrs 
at the rate of about three millions a year. It is a mistake 
to su]>pose that it is by the number of Indian shan^holdors that 
the interest of tlie Indian ]niblic in the guaranteed railways is 
to l)e measured. Ev(!ry tax-payer in ItkIui, who has c<mtii))uted 
his (juoia to the imperial reveiuu*s, from whicli the guaranteed 
interest is paid, lias thereby gained, if not the full privileges 
of a shareholder, at least a right to some coiisideralion in return 
for his investriient. And the Indian public is therefore, as w(‘ 
conceive, at full liberty t/) discuss oillicr at public meetings, or 
in print, or otherwise, the mode in which it shall enjoy the advan- 
tages for which it has ])aid, and to criticise the numagemeni 
of a railway which lias been guaranleed by its (Jovern- 
ment., as freely as it might criticise any fdhei publi<' 
question. ^ 
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For our own part we fully believe that the Govenunent of the 
])rcseut (lay Ib not only eousulting' the best interests of the public, 
but is doing no more than carrjnng out its real wislies in intro- 
ducing Ihose wise measures of improvement and ndbrrn, by which 
the railway may be made to contribute more satisfactorily to the 
comfort and convenience of the public. That it should lie neces- 
sary for (Jovernnieiit- to interfere at all is j)orhaps the most 
surprising featur(‘ of the case, but the mu^essity is unfortunately 
hut too glaring, and we ean only congratulate ourselves that the 
Government does not shrink from perfonuing its duty. Indexed, 
if in any one rc'^pi.^et more Uian another. Sir John Lawrence^s 
administration may he pronounced successful, we think it lias 
l>een in his dealings with the railway system of the country. If 
\v(^ (nirefully examine the annals of late years, we shall find the 
n'(jord ol'manv grievous abuses corrected, many grievous defects 
supjdied. The circular of the 20th October last, published in the 
fo (he GteeUe of India (A* Ist December, J Sth), hriefly 
re\'iews th(‘ results wbicli have already been acoornplished towards 
])rt)viding for the greater oonvonien(?e of ])assengers, more es])eeially 
natives who Ibrm the gr(\‘it bulk of railways travellers, and we agree 
Unit. some instalment of relorm in ibis ros)>e(;t has already been 
introduced. Mon* strict attention is now paid to the cleanliness 
of stations and lUMHJssaries, the due jirovision of lamps in the 
(carriages and on the ]>lat forms at night, ami tbc prevention of 
th(‘ overcrowding of third class carriages. Much, however, re- 
“ mains to be done ])cfore it ean be said that the paying portion 

of th(i iiasseuger traflie on Indian railways has had justice 
“ done to it. 

Now we are cpiite ready to make allowances for the many 
disadvantages under wliieb tlie Indian Railway (Companies have 
to work, and the numerous diHiculties witli which they have to 
contend. \\’o never for one moment antieijxited that the traffic 
arrangeintmts on a single line of rails, a thousand miles j^erhaps 
in h'nglh, and a groat portion of which is hut newly ojioned, 
sluaild all at once be perfect. AVe admit that in the necessary 
emj)loyment of so nuny natives of all classes, tbc nvmagement 
have a very dilfeunit material to deal with than in Europe. 
And we are therefore willing to overlook many shortcomings, 
so long as we see the germs of future inij>vovement. But 
\vh(‘n, on the contrary, we find the Directors in England lu'jt only 
starving the lines, but poolipooliiiig the suggestions made to 
them from without, we think that the time has arrived for the 
Indian pnbli<; to make itself heard and to insist on such impFwe- 
menis as shall effijctually secure its safety and convenience. We 
shallt^ot stay to enquire where the fault lies between the Boanl 
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at home and the stipendiary agency in this country. It is quite 
possible that the very existence of many of the abuses complained 
of may Hot be known to the Directors ; some of them, which 
are peculiar to this country, could not probably, unless specially 
brought to their notice, be even imagined by them. But if 
this be adopted as their line of defence, it carries with it the 
admission of our position, that it is a most fortunate cirepm- 
stance for the people of this country that the Governmen./- is 
willing to use the large powers it possesses under the contract* 
to compel the Railway Companies to provide for their con- 
venience and comfort. We are not, of course, in the position 
to say that the agencies in India never make sngg-estions to their 
res])ective Boards, or call their attention to particular abuses 
of which they might be supposed to be ignorant. Bub it is at 
the same time the fact, that in the great majority of cases hi 
which remedial measures have been introduced of late years, 
the pressure has had to be applied from without, Nay, it is 
not rinfreqiiently the case that the task of devising the proj)cr 
remedy for the abuse complained of has been left entirely to 
the Government, Perhaps it is no more than natural if 
the agents, seeing the eager expectation of both Directors and 
shareholders for an increase of protits, do shrink from sug- 
gesting any proposal, which, by involving additional ex])en- 
diture, could not but be nnpalat-eablc to their superifu-s. 
However that may bo, and whether or not there are ahus(*s to 
which the Directors in England may he naturally blind, tlicy liavo 
cei-tainly no excuse to plead for voluntarily shutting their eyes 
to such as are carefully and deliberately brought to their notic(?. 
At the meeting to which we liave referred, Mr. Crawford 
was pleased to characterise the block in last season^s t raflic on 
the East Indian Railway as due to an “^adventitious demand, '' 
and lie proceeded to argue that the line as at pr(‘^(int 
conducted was fully C(|ual to its ordinary recjuirenienis. 
And yet we are bound to say that the Bf;ard could not 
be ignorant of the loud reiterated complaints of the delays 
attending passenger trains no less than goods. It is a fai*t 
that at the ])rCscnt day even, a train can scarcely travel oOll 
miles on the East Indian Iktilway without being from two to 
three hours late. And it is no slight inconvenienee that 
passengers should be kept waiting for hours often at road-side 
stations which may bo totally unprovided with accommodation, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, or the danger of a 
tropical sun. 

Nor is a want of punctuality the only defect in railway 

-nagement of which the European may complain. Our 
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object however being rather to discuss the principles of the 
guarantee system than to point out particular abuses, we shall not 
dilate upon them here. It will be sufficient if we draw attention 
to the want of cleanliness in the carriages, the want of railway por- 
ters — paid servants of the Companies— at the principal stations, 
and the want of protection from the rain or the sun^s rays on the 
platforms. These and other defects have been repeatedly pointed 
out, though little or nothing has yet been done towards providing 
a remedy. “ In all the distance between Calcutta and Delhi/^ 
wrote the Friend of India a few weeks ago, “the railway traveller is 
only reminded of travelling at home by the absence of every plea- 
“ sure he has been accustomed to associate with that species of 
“ progression. If he has not sutfered personally or not excessively, 
“ he has witnessed the suflerings of others more poor and humble, 
“and to a right-thinking Englishman the ditferenco will not 
“ appear very material ; he will also have witnessed an amount of 
“neglect of and contempt for the public, such as we venture to 
“ assert was never before exhibited either in England or abroad/' 
8o long as this is the unanimous voice of the press in this country, 
it cannot be surprising if the Government, while fully alive to the 
im})ortanee of the railway yielding a speedy return, should he 
still more impressed with the necessity of guarding against that 
})()licy which would seek to amass large profits at the sacrifice of 
the (jonvenienco and perhaps the safety of the public. In the 
early prospect of dividends exceeding that guaranteed under the 
terms of the eonlraet, this consideration is i)erhaps not ill-tirned. 
The Government can atford to wait, lor its moiety of the suqdus 
profits, and the tom^ of the press, as (pioted al)ove, is amjde 
evidence of the feelings of the public on this quest itm. We 
believe then we are not mistaken in asserting that the (iovern- 
meiit will only satisfy tlic reasonable expectation of Europeans 
in this country, by insisting that the railways shall be made 
more useful for purposes of trade, and as a cheap and speedy 
mean erf communication.* 


* At the same tinu' it must bt» iuhnitteil tliat there are some lew comforts 
conceded U) railwav travellevH iii this coiiiitiy, arc iiT)t met With at 

Lome. Sucii are the provisiou of sleepirii^ carriages, the pos-sibilil^.' of 
securing a reserved compartment by payment of four fares only, and (tliouvfh 
not generallj* known J the privilege allowed to ladies and invalids of taking 
native servants in the saine lirst-class carriage on payment of second-class 
fare only. But alW all, these are concessions demanded by the nature of 
the climate, and the very high rate charged for first-class fares. 

Regarding the control of their subordinates by the Companies’ officials, 
the Ooverniuont, we think, has been wanting in its duty. Although the 
railways have been the cause of introducing numbers of non-official 
Europeans into the country, and in some places of thus creating Urge 
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And if, on the other hand, we contemplate the position of 
the natives with regard to these great undertakings, we 
shall find that the present policy of Government has not^ 
only been productive of the most successful results, but is 
no more than in accordance with the wishes of the community. 
We have already seen how naturally the native of India 
comes to regard a great institution, like the East Indian Railway 
Company, as a powerful instrument of Government, and in ;iiis 
view we ventured to express our conviction that the general 
powers of supervision and control reserved by the Government 
under the contract would, in their case, be found not beneficial 
merely, but absolutely necessary. The natives, when travelling, 
have wants and requirements peculiar to their habits and country. 
Such requirements do not for the moment enter into the calcu- 
lations of the Directors in England, while the agency in this 
country, if not equally ignorant, may be powerless to supply 
them. The suffering and inconvenience, which have thus been 
entailed upon the native public, have, we venture to say, been 
barely compensated by the increased facilities of locomotion. 
It was fortunate that the Government retained the right of 
interference, and has been enabled to protect the weak from 
what may not unnaturally appear the somewhat grasping policy 
of the English ca[)italist. 

Now we are not going to write any maudlin sentiment 
regarding the likes and dislikes ol' the native of India. We 
will commence by admitting that in many respects, we think him 
very ignorant, vciy superstitious, and very Ibolisli. We believe 
that the railvray itself has been the means of effecting great 
good in looseniiig the bonds of caste, and in the general 
diffusion of knowledg-e. But we cannot shut our eyes 
to the plain fact, that there are notable grievances con- 
nected with raihvay travelling in India, to widely tJie 
natives, whether Mahomedan or Hindoo, are peculiarly subjected. 
The Snjjple^nent to the Gazette of India of Lst December last 
contained a petition on this subject, which was lately iireseiited 
to the Viceroy by the British Indian Association of the North- 
West Provinces, signed by no less than names. The 

towns, there has not been, so far as we arc aware, the slightest extension 
of the judicial macluneiy for the purpose of repressing violence and fraud. 
A large town, like Jamalpore, for instance, containing u))wards of a tliousand 
Europeans, “ ought to have its resident Magistrate. So lon^ as the parties 
and witnesses have to travel six miles to the nearest court, it is imfX)«.sibie 
to say what number of cases are not hushed up in the workshops. At 
smaller stations, where Europeans are congregated, as at Dinapore, the 
resident Engineer might, with advantage, be appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace. 
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petition in question treats of certain specific grievances to which 
the natives are subjected, and the remedies by which it is pr6pos- 
ed to meet them. Such an expression of public opinion cannot 
be disregarded by a Government which has, in an especial 
maimer, taken upon itself to be the guardian of the public interest 
in these great undertakings. As remarked by the petitioners, 
“ in such a momentous matter as involves daily the health, 
comfort, and even life of tens of thousands of the very poor, 
ignorant, and quite helpless, the Government ought to be 
more rcjuly to hear than we are to pray, and to be even 
b(‘forehand with us in its care and solicitude for our 
welfare.^^ 

Though unable to acquiesce in all that is stated by the peti- 
tioners, and (idling to see the necessity for some of the measures 
pro]U)scd, \v(' must admit that there is unfortunately too much 
tnitli in the complaints of the neglect with which the wants of 
nut iva passengers are treated. From the moment a native passen- 
ger enlovs a railway station to the time of arriving at his 
destination, his life is felt to be a burden to him. The delay in 
waiting for the train and the want of proper shelter and accom- 
modation at the stations is the first subject noticed in the petition. 
“ What docs tins waiting involve ask the petitioners. 
Tlicre is no shelter from the liercai contin»)US rays of the burning 
sun. There is no shelter fnnn the heavy and drenching showers 
of rain lasting for hours. There is no shelter from the hot winds 
and clouds of dust. There is no shelter from the cold cutting 
blast. Ill winter, and in summer, and in the rains, at all times 
alike, these masses of weak, ill-elad human beings are left 
ex])osed to all the inclemencies of the wind and weather, and 
sufier and contract diseases, and die like brute bcjists. Slany a 
])oor native’s illness or death is traceable to sulferings at a 
railway station while waiting for the train. ’’ Who indeed 
lias n^)t witnessed the crowds of natives clustering around the 
entrance to tlie station waiting till the hour of admission shall 
arrive ? And yet the remedy is “ simple and inexpensive. 
So long ago as 1861* Mr. Taylor urged the erection of light, suit- 
able sheds Avitliin the station compounds. At the larger stations 
Uiey should be supplied ivith restaurants, — another want which 
has made itself heard in the petition we are considering. 

Nor, even when admitted into the station, are the suffer- 
ings of native passengers at an end ? If they are sufficiently 
fortunate to escape being cheated in the purchase of their 
tickets, they have nevertheless to submit to the grossest abuse 
and ill-usage from the lowest of the railway officials. Huddled 
and crowded like cattle into carriages often unprovided even 
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with seats,* the doors are shut and locked upon them, and 
there they must remain till they arrive at their journey^s 
end. And here we must notice that remarkable species of 
casualty pointed out by Mr. Danvers, Found Bead. It appears, 
writes that gentleman, “ that the number of persons so found 
are considerable, death, it is supposed, being caused by the 
effects of the great beat upon those vvlio undertake jour- 
neys aUd religious pilgrimages when they are physic>41y 
unfit for the exertion." This may be lo some extent correct, 
but are none of these numerous deaths to be attributed simply 
to overcrowding? We have ourselves seen some third-class 
carriages in transit, which suggested to us unpleiisantly enough 
the miseries of the Black Hole. 

And tliis leads us to say a word regarding the safetv of railway 
travelling in India. We observe from Captain William\s Nol(3 
on Railway Accidents, published as an appendix to Mr. l)anver^s 
Report, that the number of passengers killed and injured 
from causes beyond their control, was, in 1801, 8*77 ])cr 

million, against a proportion of 2*0 in Great Britain, and 
although the very serious increase of that year over previous 
years is explained as having been occasioned by two latal 
accidents on tlie Great Indian Peninsular Railway, the l)road 
fact must not be overlooked that w*hereas, if accidents in England 
are not in many cases attributable to excesrive speed, tbeir 
fatality is certainly thereby affected, yet this element has 
scarcely entered into the calculation on the Indian lines. 
Considering the number of accidents on the railway in this 
country, the number of persons actually injured is (jomj)ara- 
tively small, but this fact does not diminish either the a] )p rehen- 
sioii of danger or the risk of detention. It would appear that 
there were no less than 345 accidents during 1864, 85 of 
which arose from the action of pointsmen. Of these 85 again, 
no less than 59 occurred on the East Iridia]i Railway, and 14 
cases of collision are attributable to the same cause. Tlicsc 
accidents arise at facing-points, and many of them in shunting 
within stations." Neither do they arise from the same causes, 
as in England, of mistaken or neglected signals. Oii the c?ontrary, 
they are generally the result of gross ignorance and incompe- 
tency. It is well known how far a nativc^s presence of 
mind may be trusted in an emergency. We believe it is not 
at all an uncommon case for a pointsman, utterly reckless of 


* Wo saw it sQggested somewliere the other day that the capacity 
of the third class carriages on the Punjab Railway hau been calculated 
iftoeordiDg to the weight of the passengers rather than their accommodation. 
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the consequences, to reverse the points when half the train has 
passed over. Possibly he has his doubts as to the line on which 
the train should properly be shunted, and thinks to get over 
the difficulty by shunting half of it on each. Of four accidents 
on the lower division of the East Indian Railway, the particulars 
of which have reached us within the last week,* no less than 
three, we are given to understand, had their origin in similar 
freaks which would be ludicrous, were they not attended 
with such destiaietion of life and ]^ro[)erty. 

The rornarkalile want of civility displayed by the railway 
officials, and the necessity of settbig aside special compartments 
I'or the use of sucli employees of the Company as have to travel, 
are points wdiich have not been noticed now for the first time. It 
is belit‘vod that, were the recommendation carried out and its 
observance strictly enforced, the second class carrhiges would find 
far greater favour among the native ]>o]nilation, and the traffic 
recci]jts would be proportionably increased. But we have said 
enough, we think, to ])rove the assertion with wliich we com- 
meiKJcd, that there is still much which demands correction and 
iinprovernent in the management of the railways, and which it is 
fitting should receive attention, before the declaration of a higher 
dividend than the live per cent, of the guarantee. And in the 
end, tli(‘ ])olicv recommended will ])rovo to be the best in an 
econoiniea! and ilnaiicial i>oint of view. The surest way to make 
lli(^ railway pay must be to make it })opn]ar. As quaintly put by 
the petitioners of the North-West — The more that the 
Government of the country will make the railways to he 
as really free to every one as arc its own wide territories, the 
more will the railway prove an overwhelming success. 

It, remains, however, for us to notice, as another instance of the 
iicees&ity whicli is laid upon the Government of requiring that 
these great undertakings, fostered as they have been at the 
publfc expense, and constructed at the imblic risk, shall conduce 
to the ]mblic conveuicncc, the bkick in the traffic of the East 
Indian Railway during tlie lust cold season, and the proceedings 
to which it gave rise. In an impartial and comprehensive 
Resolution, published last June, the Govomm^mt of India 
weighed very fairly the shortcomings of the railway authorities, 
and the undue expectations of the public. It is a matter of 
groat regroV^ write the Government, that tho public should 
again have had reason to be disa])pointed with the facilities 
afforded by the railway for the transport of its merchandize. 
But it is not always borne sufficiently in mind that the traffic 


Written in November, 1860, 
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that has sought the railway, especially in the bulky staple of 
" cotton, has exceeded all anticipations which had been formed 
on the subject. Further, it does not seem to be remembered 
that the traffic in goods is compressed to a very great extent 
within the cold season months, and that during that j)eriod, 
a strain is consequently brought on the railway which a com- 
paratively recently established means of communication c*'n 
scarcely bo expected to meet adequately. And, lastly, t ie 
difficulties and delays that, even with the best management, 
are likely to attend the supply from distant Europe of the 
materiel required to stock such an undertaking as tlic East Indian 
Railway, are too readily put out of consideration l)y the public 
in its anxiety and imi)aticnce to see the railway become a 
perfect and unfailing means of communication. 

“ The Governor-General in Council does not call attention to 
these points, with any desire to gloss over defoci s in Ihe 
administration of the railway, or excuse want ol' foresiglit on 
ihe part of those responsible for, as well as int^Tcsted in, making 
it thoroughly efficient. But they should in justice reeeivt^ duo 
“ weight; and whatever failure to meet the demands for trans- 
port there may have been, it should be remembered that the 
work done by the railway in the second half of 1SG5 was .hO per 
" cent, in excess of that done in the corresponding iKM’iod of 1SG4, 
and from the beginning' of ISGG up to the ISth March 17 per 
cent, in excess of the similar period of 

The conclusion arrived at regarding the blo(‘k in tlu*. traffic 
goes to show that it was mainly owing to a clefioienoy of engines 
and rolling stock for which the Directors in England were so]<;ly 
responsible. It would ap])ear tliat so far back as J SOI, the 
Goverament perceived the necessity for a large addition to the 
existing stock of engines in this country, and pressed the inal ter 
upon the attention of the Agent and the Home Board. The Diree- 
tors, however, unable to realize the emergency, refused to com- 
ply with the requisition, and it is stated that (‘iigines, indented 
for in 1862, were still due. The Directx)rs, iii fact, would 
appear to have adopted the view of the case expressed by one 
of the shareholders at the meeting above referred to, that every 
thousand pounds added to capital places them further off their 
'increase on the five per cent. In looking at these things 
we, as Directors, (thus spoke the chairman,) are in the 
habit of regarding the interests of our shareholders ; and 
" with our stock during the year at a very little above par, 
I apprehend that, if policy had suggested it, our means of 
carrying it out would have been circumscribed b) the difficulty 
of finding the money We do not for one moment hlame the 
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Directors for looking after the interests of the shareholders 
in any manner in which they and the shareholders shall agree 
in approving. But at the same time we cannot hut draw their 
attention to that clause of the contract, under which their 
dividends are secured, requiring the Railway Company to pro- 
“ vide to the satisfaction of the East India Company a good and 
sufficient working stock of engines, carriages, and other plant 
and machinery for working the said railway and caiTying 
on the business and traffic of the saine.^^ And we might 
perhaps be disposed to dispute the position, that every further 
outlay diminishes the reproductiveness of the undertaking. So long 
as the line is manifestly understocked, the traffic receipts cannot 
possibly attain their maximum, even though they reach £45 per. 
mile per week, while the working expenses must be necessarily 
disproportionately high. Well indeed does the Government 
remark ; — “.What is now re([uired is that the Directors 
“ shall appreciate their position, and no longer pursue the suicidal 
“ policy of starving the line in respect of locomotive and rolling 
“ stock. Whatever may be the future of the cotton trade, the 
“ growth of other traffic is so promising that the Directoi-s may 
“ accept it as certain that the workshoj)s in India, if supplied to 
“ the lull with material, will not be able to stock the line ade- 
“ (juately before the o])ening of through communication with 
“ Bombay, and the com]>letioTi of the double line to Allaluibad.^^ 
We have endeavoured in the foregoing to determine how far 
tluj railways of‘ India under the guarantee system may be 
worked successfully in the interests of both parties to llie con- 
tract. Wc have seen that the sliareholdcrs, who have found 
tlio capital rctpiired for these vast undertakings, (ire naturally 
desirous of securing as speedy and as remuiujrative a return as 
l)Ossible. The Government, on the other hand, while equally 
coneern(‘d in their hnaneial success, eoirsiders it (»f i)rior 
ijn])urtance that the railways shoiiltl really be made to 
subserve the true interests of tlie ])ul)lic, as the most perfect 
means of communication in the eouulry j and it thei’efore feels 
itself not only justified, but actually called upon to use those 
powers which it possesses under the guarantee in insisting upon 
such imju'ovements as shall render the under tab lugs more useful 
for pu^oses of trade, and more conducive to the comfort and 
convenience of passengers. But while thus subordinating the 
prospect of immediate and handsome dividends to theuieeessitv 
of extending and improving the facilitujs secured to the public 
b}’^ the railway, the (iovornraeut does not lose sight of the* fact 
that, in making the institution }>opulai in the broadest sense 
of the word, it is taking the surest vsi,eps towards placing its 
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remunerativeness beyond the shadow of a doubt. And even 
if, as would seem to be anticipated by some of the shareholders, 
each present increase of capital diminishes the extent to whicTi 
the whole will ultimately be reproductive, still judging from the 
complaints of individuals and the general tone' of the press, 
we believe that the public would vastly rather see the guaranteed 
railways conducted with a stricter regard to its safety and 
convenience, than benefit from some small reduction of taxation ■ 
which would only be so insignificant as to be scarcely appi\ 
ciable. And wc have further endeavoured to point out how, 
owing to the absence of the Directors from the country and 
other causes, there was not only an a priori fitness in the nature 
of things that the interests of the public in these great under- 
takings should be adequately protected by tlie Government, but 
that past management has actually demonstrated the necessity 
which exists for such interference. 

, Whether or not the guarantee system he theoretically the 
best, is of course a matter of opinion ; that it has proved the best 
for India, we ourselves entertain no doubt. We are quite aware 
that a different opinion has found favour with some, whose influ- 
ence and intelligence entitle their views to considerable weight. 
Mr. liobcrt Knight of the Times of India lately addressed Lord 
Cranhorne to this effect : — 

The drawbacks to the guarantee system are patent to the 
world. "W’e have divided responsibility ; and incessant clash- 
ing, delays, and ruinous expense, as the result. The guarantee 
deadens the interest of the shareholders in the economic eon- 
struction and profitable working of tlie lines, while the iiiter- 
ference of the Government disgusts their executive. There is 
room, moreover, for looking with jealousy upon a system whicli 
leads to our borrowing capital in England upon much less favour- 
able terms than the Government might command if it chose ; 
I think that ^ the guarantee system ^ should be made to give 
place, as far as possible, to one not so calculated to weaken 
private interests in the results. 

Mr. Knight proposes that Government shall either borrow 
money from the public to lend again to the Railway Companies, 
or ffoat the Companies' debentures on the Stock Exchange with 
a Government endor'^ernent. But it is very doubtful whether 
the first condition of this proposal would succeed. Looking at 
the small pcrcentsigc of railway shareholders in this country, 
even in guaranteed railways, we are inclined to doubt whether 
the projectors could raise the required capital even in India, 
v)Mout a guarantee. And even if the system recommended 
^hy Mr. Knight be feasible, there are grave objections to its 
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introduction. The Economist of the 1 7th Novetifter last points 
out some of these. The writer regards both the borrowing ♦ 
and lending as equally undesirable. The Government would 
live in the danger of a vast floating debt which may become due 
at a paniCj which will be growing in annual interest, because 
the original lenders at low interest are going out and no new 
ones coming in, which in time of war or any real collapse of 
pusblic credit might perchance be ruinous.^^ 

It was, indeed, formerly suggested that Government might 
buy up the peculiar privileges of Railway Companies and work 
the railways themselves. A Royal Commission is now sitting on 
this idea, for which there is very much to be said, though it is 
opposed to English notions and English habits, and is possibly 
beyond the strength of our imperfect system of administration. 
But at any rate it promises much. It promises a clean sweep of 
" the present divided and costly management ; it promises unifor- 
mity of tolls and rates \ it promises a regard to the convenience of 
the i)ublic ; it promises a complete disregard of local selfishness ; 
it promises (rightly or wrongly) a vast fund which the nation 
might earn by managing locomotion cheaper and more profitably 
than nt)W, and which it might apply in aid of its finance as it 
liked. For these great objects it might be right to incur some 
“ financial risk \ we do not say it would be right, but it might, 

“ But none of these advantages are offered by mere loans to 
tlie ])rosent Companies. These loans will not abolish the 
“ present Companies, but will aid them ; will not destroy the 
“ present divided management, but will prepetuate it ; will not 
root out the sectional pettiness of little railw^ays, for these are 
the Companies which want the Government money most, and 
witliout some aid can hardly get loans of their own. The 
scheme for lending the Government credit to the railways 
without obtaining an entire control of their management has 
the inherent characteristics of a bad middle course ; it incurs 
the evils of a bold and tempting proposal, but nevertheless 
misses its advantages. 

On the whole, ^ve may perhaps agree in the following conclu- 
sion extracted from Mr. G. N. Tayloris Reports. . Whatever 
“ objection may be urged against it, it is certain that the 
guarantee system, with the double government which it involves, 
has been, on the whole, the best suited to the peculiar cu’cum- 
stances of India. * * * It is true that under the guarantee 
the liabilities and risks are, in reality, wholly incurred by the 
“ Government, but it must not be forgotten that in the infancy 
" of these vast and novel undertakings, a purely Government 
aggney in this country, without the aid and co-operation of 
'' Companies in England, practically versed in these matters, 
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on the otlieV hand, it is equally evident that the control of 
“ Government, notwithstanding^ the weakened responsibility, 
“ which it has sometimes occasioned, has alone averted the signal 
failure which not unfrc<][uently attends' similar private under- 
takings in England, and the chances of which are increased 
tenlbld wlien the operations are conducted at so great a distance 
from the presence and inlluence of the shareholders, and where 
public opinion is comparatively weak # 

We shall close our notice of the railway system of In 
with a brief review of their position derived from Mr. Danvers^ 
Reports for 18 05 -GO. 

One of the most rcmaihable features in the Budget of 
the present year, which attracted the notice of the public at 
home no less than in this country, was the enormous diminu- 
tion in. the sum which it was thought necessary to set asich; 
for the payment of guaranteed interest. In ])lace of the 
two or three millions of former years, against the million 
and a quarter of last year, only a sum of £533,000, or little 
over half a million, is this year estimated as suilicii'iiL to 
sufj])leinont from the imperial resources the amount by wliieli 
the n(*t trafiic receipts fall short of the five per cent, dividend. 
A reduction so paljiahle is as salisfaetoiy as it is extraordininy, 
and gives the higlicst ])romise of the future ilniiucial success 
of these uiidertakiugs. The jdaiii meaning of the figures is 
that of about three millions of guaranteed interest, little more 
than half a million, or about one-sixth only, has to bo con- 
tributed by the Government, while about five-sixtlis are eontri- 
buted by the railways themselves, even hi their iiicoin])lete 
state. Wliat may not therefore he expected, when the lines 
are opened throughout ? That this estimate is not over-sanguine, 
Mr. Danvers lias proved by tlic actual results of the year 
1805. Taking the accounts of the only live lines which had 
been furnished to him, the net amount earned by these 
Railway Companies lavst year,^^ ho writes, is thus shown to be 
^^ £1,708,592. The guaranteed interest paid to the same 
Companies during the year was £‘^,260,204. But this 
'' amount applies to a capital of £45/204,080, while the sum 
expended on the lines earning £1,708,592 does not amount 
probably to more than £41,150,000, the guaranteed interest 
on which would be £'2,057,500. The amount earned by the 
“ open lines would, therefore, fall short of the sum paid for the 
guarantee on the capital representing those lines by only about 
£349,000,^^ or by about one-sixth of the total sum. 

And the accounts of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway for 
the first half of 1806, published in the Gazette of 1st December 
last, aflbrd even a more striking proof of the more than probable 
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railway for the half year were at the rate of 9*39 per cent, 
per annum on the estimated cost of* the open line, and 5*91 per 
cent, on the total subscribed capital. When it is remembered 
that little more than half the line has yet been opened, and that 
the profits on this portion liave already attained a rate of nearly 
] 0 per cent, per annum, it cannot but be admitted that the 
future of this Company is most promising. At least, it will, 
we believe, have the credit of being the first line, which has not 
only paid the guaranteed dividend without assistance from 
imperial funds, but has actually begun to re-imburse the (xovern- 
ment for the previous payments of interest which have been 
made on its l)elialf. 

The total ex})onditure of capital on Indian guaranteed railways 
up to the 1st May last amounted to £60,()45,0()() : the total sum, 
which it is estimated will ultimately be invested in the underfak- 
ings as at present sanctioned, is upwards of 81 millions sterling. 
About sixteen millions have been paid by the Government during 
the past fifteen years as guaranteecl interest on the capital raised hy 
them, while nearly live millions have, during the same time, been 
received by Government as the earnings of the o])ened lines. The 
guarantee debt, therefore, may be said to stand at eleyen millions. 
To this sum we may perliaj)s add other two millions, as the 
amount wliieb will be recjuired during the next live years as the 
Government contribution to sn])))lement the earnings of the 
railway for the payment of a live per cent-. divid(*nd, and we 
may assume that in 1870, the guarantee debt will amount to 
thirteen millions. But the various sums, paid irom lime to 
lime as guaranteed flividends, carry interest at live ]>er oent., 
and wc may, therefore, assume that tlie interest, due upon this 
accumulated debt will not fall far short of its moiety, or six 
and a half millions. Using these data tliendore, wc see that 
if in 1870, when the network of the grand trunk lines 
will be completed, these undertakings an; expected to be 
self-suy)])orting, if not to yield a sonu^wliat, larger dividend 
to the shareholders than that guarant(M?d uruU'r the con- 
tract, they must 3 deld such surplus profits tha.t the (iovern- 
menl moiety may sutlice to defray , the annual interest 
on thirteen millions. In other words it may be said that, 
if the whole of tb.e guaranteed railways realize in 1870 
average; net profits cepial to Oi [)er cent, upon the outlay, not 
only will the shareholders receive a dividend of 5^- percent., 
but the Companies'’ debt to the Government will no longer be 
increasing. Any higher rate of profits will, of course, reduce this 
debt to the extent of flic Government moiety of the surplus profits, 
less Ihe interest due on the unliquidated ])ortion of the guarantee 
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debt. Thus with average profits of 7^ percent, we might expect 
to find the interest debt of six millions and a half paid off in 
about nineteen years^ and the accumulated guaranteed dividend 
debt in a further period of twenty-two years. 

As regards the rate of profits which these undertakings 
actually will yields it is obviously useless to speculate at present. 
It will be observed that our calculations above are based on 
an average for the whole of the guaranteed lines, and while 
there can be little doubt that some of the most important li.ies, 
such as the East Indian, the Eastern Bengal, and the Great 
Indian Peninsular, will perhaps even exceed the figure, at 
which we have estimated the average profits, when the complete 
system is in nil operation, there are other railwaj^s uliieh 
may not be in a position to re-irnbnrse to Government the 
annual dividends guaranteed to the shareholders under the 
contract. We have simply regarded the qiicslion as it con- 
cerns the Government mid the tax-paying pu1)lic. For the 
purposes of the Stock Exchange, each line must be judged upon 
its own merits, and with all its peculiar cireumstances taken 
into consideration. The cost of construction, for instance, has 
varied on the different lines from £1U,00() to £2t,00l) per 
mile ; the working expenses vary from 45 to 95 per cent, of 
the gross receipts. In calculating the returns, these and similar 
considerations must be taken into account, which it would 
be. out of our province to discuss here. At. the same time wc 
may perhaps venture to assert that ex|>erience has already 
proved that railway enterprise in this country will he remunera- 
tive to the shareholder, and unattended as it is witli any of 
those risks which usually accompany speculations of this nature, 
it offers the most valuable opportunities for the investment 
of savings and private capital. 

The traffic on the principal lines during the past year,^^ writes 
Mr. Danvers, has exceeded the most sanguine expectations,^'' 
and it is clear now that it will be cnormoiLs, and that for 
some time to come, it will incrwiso in proportion to Ibe means 
provided for carrying it. As it is augmenttMl, a proporl ionate 
decrease of. the working expens(;s may be confidently cx])e(4cd, 
so that there is a fair prospect of an amiiial improvement in the 
revenues.” If, at the same time, more adeejuato arrange- 
ments are made for facilitating the carriage of goCMls and for 
aecuring the safety and convenience of piissengers, we may 
predict that the guaranl,ee system will ere long be recognized 
by all as no less j^rofi table to the private capitalist, than it is 
adapted for meeting the peculiar requirements of the general 
ll^ublic. 
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Art. II. — 1. The Military Operatioms at Cahnl, tciih a journal 
of imprisonment in Affykanisian, By Lieutenant 
Vitioent Eyre, late Commissary of Ordnance at 
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2. Prison Slrefc/ies. By Lieutenant Vincent Eyre. Dick- 

enson and Sons, 1843. 

3. MelalUc Boats and Floating Waggons for Baval and 

Milifary Service, wUh some observations on life-pre- 
serving cars. By Major Vincent Eyre, Bengal 
Artillery. London, Smith Elder and Co., 1856. 

4. The MiiUuies in Ondh. By Martin Gubbins, 3rd 

Edition. London, Bentley, 1858. 

5. Ttvo Months in Arrah in 1857. By John James Halls. 

Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts, ISCO. 

6. MacmdlaiCs Magazine^ for September 1803, and March 

ISGl. Macmillan. 

7. Parliamentary Blue Boohs. 

T here are few who would deny that when, in his romantic 
interview with Sidonia at the roadside inn, the youihl'ul 
Coningsby expressed his opinion that the age of adventures 
was past, he simply gave utterance to the prevailing sentiment 
of the age, to a conviction deeply implanted in the minds of 
the nation of whicii he was supp(.scd to be a member. Certainly 
iiine-bimdrcd and ninety-nine men out of every tlmusand would 
liave been prepared to endorse the remark. Not so, however, 
witli the reply which that obsorvatinn called forth from Sidonia, 
The apothegm that adventures are to the adventurous,'^ would 
seem to the ])rosaic Englishman of the ninctoeiith century 
terribly out of date. It would at once take hb jnind back to 
the nnu'o stirring periods of European history, to the times 
of tilt aud tournament, of Cavalier aiul Roundhead, or lo that 
last outburst of poetic entlm.siasm, — the forty-five. Were it 
possible even for his mind to turn to that great Eastern land, 
in which for so many years the adventurers of Europe found a 
congenial field, it would only be to reflect, that with the suppress 
cion of European rivals, and the establishment ou the ruins 
of the Mogul aud Mahratta empires, of the order-loving and 
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order-enforcing British authority, the power of individual action 
must have been greatly compressed, and the chances of adven- 
ture become indeed few and far between. From the majority of 
our countrymen the reply of Sidonia, therefore, would have met 
more criticism than approval. 

We are certain, nevertheless, that that reply evinced a profound 
knowledge of human nature. Adventures are still to the adven- 
turous. The man, who is content to spend his energit in 
amassing wealth, or in purely literary labour, will probably descend 
to liis grave without one incident in his career likely to touch the 
heart or to rouse the sympathies of a community. It is eipially 
possible that the active duties of an active life may have little 
effect upon some natures; that, though placed aniong stirring 
scenes, a man may content himself with the bare performance 
of his duties, without caring to step one inch beyond them. 
Some may not feel the capacity, others not possess the incli- 
nation, i'or adventure. But there are fmv who have lived 
many years in this conntry who will deny, that, sooner or 
later, the opj)ortunity for adventure will present itself; that, 
when it does come, though some may allow it to pass, there 
are others w'ithin whose breasts the old fire of English chivalry 
still burns strongly and brightly, and who spring forward 
eagerly to seize and to use it. The events even of the last 
ten years have abundantly proved that adventures are still to 
the adventurous. 

If we were to seek a period during which more than in 
any other in the last few years the truth ol this apotliegm 
might l>e illustrated, wo should lake tiio period of the Indian 
mutiny. It would need but a veiy cursory exaiuination of iho. 
bistory of that period to elicit the fact, that the men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves before, who had sliown themselves adven- 
turous on former occasi!>n«, came forward io a man to increase 
their previous reputation and to add to their old lionouis. We 
need but mention the names of the Lawrences, of On tram, of 
('hambcriaiii, of Nicholson, of Havelock, and of tlie sul/jcct of 
this sketch — amid many others, — to show the truth of this ass(M-- 
tion. Other?* again, 1o whom no ojiportunity h;ul been granted 
before, eagerly seized it when it came. The ev[>loits of all of 
these have never been known, probably nevei will bt? known, to t be 
world. Deeds of great coolness and daring, performed under 
most trying circumstances in isolated jdaces, have been, to a 
certain extent, overshadowed by the more striking acliiovern(mts 
of the leaders of our armies. To the Government of India the 
credit is due that in many, we believe in most-, cases, the 
daring and able men, who have so distinguished themselves, 
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Lave been souglii out and rewarded. The history of their 
aeliievements has, however, to be sought for in the reports 
which lie l)uricd iu the archives of Government offices* 
W CI O tliese unearthed and examined, and the stories of personal 
adventure carefully extracted, there is more than one Govern- 
ment servant, now mixing quietly and unostentatiously with 
his fellows, whom the public would mark out as a hero. 

It is scarcely p(>ssible; — at least it would require more time 
and leisure than vve havQ»at our commaud;-;— to seek out the 
services of such men. The lime may, and, we hope, will come, 
when it may be otherwise. We need scarcely repine at the 
delay, inasmuch as it ail\>rds us the opportunity of presenting 
(<> the puhlio a sketch of the career of those, whose great deeds 
arc known and acknuu lodged, but with regard to whose per- 
sonaliiy, — to (he ]>ronntc of which the performance was the 
fullihncnt, — (he j)ul)lie is in utter ignorance. This is a task, 
which in (he case of military men, ia comparatively easy. 
Their dcenlh are writiioi in the public despatches, and in the 
jMi)dLsh(*d journals (d co!iterripi»raries. The Blue Book is a 
safe guidt* to a lair and impartial deoi>,ion. And, supplemented, 
as this often is, }»y p('rsonal kitowledge and the experience of 
living comrades, it becomes jm^sible to draw up a narrative 
at once full, accurate, and connected, without the necessity 
of diving into tlu* chisty pigoon-hoh's id' record offices. 

Of all the adventnnus acts id’ those stirring years, 1857 
and there was not one that entailed more responsibility 

on its jnojcclor, that was more prudently yet more daringly 
condnoteil, or the failure of winch would have produced 
graver ct'nseijuenijcs, than the marcii to the relief of Arrali 
by Major Vincent. Eyre. Its siuccss changed at once 
the aspect of the campaign. To um* tin- words of Sir Cecil 
Bcadon, then Secretary to (lovcriinn-nt, it virtually sup- 

pressed rebellion in Sliahabad. If acts ol‘ dcv(dion to 
one’s country, wrote Sir Janies Out ram to ]\lajor Eyre 
in 1857, “entitle (o the ero>ss, (lien surely the dovotiqu 
“ y<ui displayed at Arrah to your country, and the advantage 
“ that resulted to (he country from that act, oug\it to secure 
“ it; to yon of all men. Yet, ali.hough this great achieve- 
ment is not forgotten, the chief actor in it would seem to have 
been lost sight of. In the shower of rewards lately poured 
out, his name at least has not appeared. Ue himself has 
retired from the service; his active military career has 
apparently closed for ever. Still with India, with the vic- 
tories of 1857, with the first great act which cheeked the 
success, and dealt a fatal blow to the machinations, of the till 
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theij triazsphant; insiirfl^ents, must his nauie ever be connected. 
If he has iiot obtained the full meed of reward to which that victory 
entitled him, the fault is not his. He has still the consolation of 
feeling that by his bold march and prudent daring he saved the 
lives of thousands, and enabled the Government, assured by his 
conduct of the safety of Bengal and Behar, to turn every energy 
to the suppression of the mutiny in the North-West. We have 
alluded to the estimate formed of Major Eyre^s condiu ,, on 
that occasion by Sir James Outrain. # It is, however, interesting 
to know that this was but the crowning act of an adventurous 
career ; that it was, if we may so speak, the consorjuence of 
his antecedents ; that the Eyre of Arrali was but tlie develop- 
ment of the Eyre of Affghanistan. That our readers ina 3 r see 
and judge of this development, that the}^ rnav note the early 
promise, matured subsequently by mental training, till oppor- 
tunity, presenting itself in lb57, was eagerly seized at and 
used to so great an end, we purpose devoting a few jiages to 
a sketch of his career. 

Vincent Eyre was born on the 22nJ January, ISll. He was 
descended from the Eyres oi Peak, a very old Derbysliire I'aniily, 
noted for its loyalty to the Crown durijig revolutionaiy j^criods. 
His direct ancestor, Colonel Thomas Eyre, cominaTKled a body 
of horse at Marstou Moor, and is describ/'d in the family reeoids 
as having thrice encountered Oliver Cromwell in single com- 
bat, forcing his retreat, and dying of wounds \]\on received. 

Eyre was educated at the Royal Graminer Sciiool, Norwich, 
under the Kevd. Dr. Valpy, of classic faujc. Among his school 
contemporaries, who have since become distinguished, (though 
several years his senior in age) were Rajah Brooke of Borneo, 
Sir Archdale Wilson of Delhi, and the ill-fated Colonel StodJart 
of Bokhara. 

In December 1828, having completed liis course in the 
Military College at Addiscomhe, he received his commission 
as 2nd Lieutenant in the Bengal Arlilleiy, and landed in Calcutta 
on the 21st May, 1829. Among his fellow-passengers were 
Dr. Marshman, the great Serainporc Slissionary, and Ensign 
Liigard, now. better known os Sir Edward, the Under-Secretary 
of War. Lord W, Benliuck was then Governor-General of 
India, and rigid economy was the order of the day. Tho 
fiat had just gone forth for extensive reductions in the Artillery, 
whereby Eyre found himself, on arrival, a supernumerary on the 
regimental list, with the very dreariest prospects of promotion. 

Those were, indeed, depressing times for young officers who 
felt an interest in their profession. From the close of the 
first Burmese war and capture of Bhurtpore in 182G to the 
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besinninij of tlic AiTj^ban oaropai^n iii 1838,— a period of Ivveire 
years, — there rei^^iied (with a few iinimportant* exceptions) an 
inicrro^uum of profound peace, durin^]f which a cloud of despoil- 
deucy hiin^ over the armies of India. Economy bad, in 
fad, been carried to a pernicioua excess, and operated, along 
with other causes, with evil effect on the esprit de corps 
of both officers and men. To young oflieers of ardent ' 
temperament a prolonged adherence to regimental duty, under 
such circumstances, seemed little better than an utter stagnation 
of existence ; hence arose that almost universal longing and 
striving lor Staff and Civil employ, wliereOy many regiments 
came soon to be deprived of their best officers, for whose 
sci(ud,iflc and general attainments a demand had been created 
by the necessities of the public service in the Revenue Survey 
atid other Civil Departments of tlie Sffate. But, although 
some tempting f>pportunities of escape from regimental 

ennui and Ihrjildom oirerod themselves to Eyre, be preferred 
to stiflv by his corps, linding a sufficiency of useful and 
profitable (?ccn])atiou in his hooks and profi‘spional piirsuits, — 
as well as in wat(‘hing over the wedfare of his European solditTs, 
a spliorc of duly wherein ho ever continued to feel a peculiar 
interest. 

In Isfil, it was his good fortune to make the accpiaintance, 
aflovwards ripening into intimacy, of IU*nry Lawrence, then 
a captain of Artillery, and commeneing tiiut useful public 
career, whi<*h carried him onwanis from the huinlde oftlce of 
Revonin^ Surveyor to be (Juvcrnor-Gencral of India elect. 
They fir<t met i\t tlie dealb-bod of an intimate friend and 
brotlicv nUlcev, who iiad Ixvn brought up with Lawrence 
as a foster brotlier, and who, had ho survived, bade fair to 
emulate' the greatness and goodness of ibo latter. 

At the close of the same year, while erui^i^g off tlie Saiul| 
heads in a pilot schooner, Eyre had a narrow escape fnun 
foundiH’ing in a hurricane, the dismasted vessel being lifted, by 
a bappy conihinatiuu of wind ami waves dtiring the spring-tide^ 
over a dangerous reef into deep soundings, just wlien its 
destruction lunl seemed inevita)>le. 

On promotion to 1st Lieulcnaut in 1837, Eyro was posted 
to the Horse Artillery, with which ho served until summoned 
in 1810 to proceed to (aibul as Commissary of Ordnance, for 
whiedi post he had been specially recommemled by the Com* 
maiulant of Artillery to Lord Aueklancrs (lovernment. 

The Affghan war had just passed sueeessrully through its 
first stage. Our victorious troops i»eld the country they had 
won, Jn trust fur the legitimate ruler, Shah Shopjah, whom 

t; 
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we had reinstated from his exile at Loodiana. A new force, 
organized by English officers, was in course of construction, 
wherewith to maintain the puppet king upon his throne, 
after the contemplated withdrawal of the Brltisli army of 
occuj)ation. The dethroned usurper, Dost Maliomed, unable 
to keep the field against the latter, had surrendered himself to 
our Envoy at Cabul ; and, although occasional signs of discon- 
tent and latent disaffection were still apparent among ti ijcs 
and amidst localities long characterized by turbulence and 
misrule, sanguine hopes were entertained that the Affghan 
nation at large, making a virtue of necessity, would become 
more and more alive to the advantages of a settled government, 
under their lawful sovereign, and of a permanent alliance with 
so powerful a neighbour as British India. 

As every petty chief in Affghanistan possessed his fortified 
stronghold, consisting usually oi four lofty and substantial mud 
walls. Hanked by strong bastions, wcll-picreed with loopholes 
for marksmen, and capable of resisting field artillciy, il was 
deemed advisable to maintain always in readiness for immediate 
service, in the chief arsenal at Cahul, a small moveable siege- 
train of iron 9 pounder guns for breaching purposes. These, 
together with mortars, ammunition, and miscellaneous military 
stores, carried on half a hundred whoelod-carriages, a tlmusaiid 
camels, and eighteen elephants, constituted Eyre’s cliargi? on 
the lino of march from Perozepore to Cabul, his escort consist- 
ing of a regiment of native infantry, and a detachment of 
Her Majesty^s 13tli Foot. Accompanying tlie convoy wtu-e 
General Elplilnstone, proceeding to take up his command of the 
troops in Affghanistan, and sundry officers of his staff, inclu- 
ding the since famous Henry Havelock, just appointed Persian 
Interpreter. 

Perozepore was at that lime our most advanced military 
station in the North-West, and Henry Lawrence as political 
officer in tl\c Cis-Sutlej States, made it his head quarters. Ho 
\yas assuredly the right man in the right place for such a crisis as 
was then at hand, and had recently given evidence in an admir- 
ably written-talc, entitled ^^Tlie Adventurer in the Piinjal),’^ not 
only of high literary ability, but also of a practical insight into 
the character of our Sikh neighbours, which was just then as rare 
as it was valuable, and wliich he was fortunately in a position to 
turn to the best account. Eyre obtained from him much useful 
information for future guidance, and hoaul him for the first 
time brotuh that great scheme for establisliing an asylum in the 
hills foi t!u‘ childicn of British soldiers, with whi.di the name 
;jf Davaxmcc has shicc become eiiduringly associated. 
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Tlio Punjal) lorriLovy, ueiwp which Eyve^s routo lay, hud 
(diangeil rulers five times within the past oi;^hteen months ; only 
one month havini:^ elapsed since the seizure of power by ilie 
existing usurper, Shere Singh, an illegitimate sou of the 
famous old lion, llunjcet. A large and formidable disciplined 
army of Sikh soldiers, backed by a powerful artillery, occupied 
the neutral ground hetween the British force in Affghanisbin 
and its ba^is of operations in N. W. India ; but, fortunately 
for us, tliat army, altliougli ambitious in the highest degree to 
try conclusions with the British, was just then too busily 
occupied with its own domestic <|uarrels to avail itself of the 
tem])ting opportunity to obstruct our line of communications. 

NeverLliclesSj the false and hazardous nature of our mili- 
tary jio^ltiou beyond the Indus was becoming daily more and 
mnv<^ evident to the most ordinary o1»servor5, nen* was it 
withonl s(n*ious forebodings of coming disaster that men saw 
(he c'liiniaiul of our forces in that (piartcr hand<‘d over to a 
erippled sexagenarian otiiccr, who had been tliirty years out 
>r <Muploy, and whose corporeal infirmities alone, whatever 
might ]>e his Mii)])oscd 4iialitications, so palpably untitled him 
fui* a jM>st nMpiiring the fulness of mental and bodily vigour. 
It is but fair !<» admit that Ocnoral Klphinslono was a chival- 
rous aiid liigli-minded gentleman, possessed of many very 
cxcolhMit <|uulities of head and heart, which, if called \>romi- 
nently inlo play at an curlier period of liis life, might have 
'■•‘(‘ured him a eait.'cr of honour and renown. It was, however, 
his evil d.’siijiy to prove himself the Suhiims of^ the British army 
ill Atlglianislan, while it was reserveii for Alahumed Akbar 
Kiian, tile fugitive sou of the deposed ruler, to enact to the 
very life the pari of Arnhlonix, the Gaul, as doscriiiod by Cicsar 

De Bello Galileo and very recently by his ImptM*ial 

i)iogra])her, Napoleon 3rd, in Book III., Chapter S, of his Life 
of (\esar.’* 

Passing the deposed Ameer, Dost Mahomed Khan, eu roiile 
to his place of exile in Calcutta, the convoy reached Caliu! 
on tlie 2Sth April, without misadventure, though the difficulty 
attendant on the transit of heavy iron siogo-gups and their 
iinpetlimeafaj llirough a long succession of rugged mountain 
})asscs, possessing no regular carriage roatV imposed no trilling 
amount of exertion and fatigue on the troops, who were obliged 
to bring mamuil labour to the task wherover the narrow defiles 
[u'oved so preciidioiis as to be insurmouiitalde for draught cattle. 

Tlie new career upon whicli Eyre now entered, in a country 
so lull of interest as AUghanislan, possessing the advantage* 
of an ^European climate ami peopled by races wdiose sturdy 
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in(lei)eiid(nice of manner and of eharaelor offered an aliractive 
contrast to those of India, was liailed hy liirn as a most agree- 
able escape from the heat and monotony of the latter country, 
Maiyv of his most cherished friends had ])receded him thither, 
and were lidding posts of trust and responsibility. Among 
them were d^Arcy Todd, the Envoy at Ileerat ; Colonel Stoddart, 
at Bokhara; Arthur Conolly, at Kokaii; and Richard Maule, 
in Kohistan, 

Tlie latter was the iirst to welcome him at Cahnl, having ridden 
seventy-five miles for that ])urpose through a wihl and unsettled 
country, disguised as an Alfghan. Maule and Eyre liad been 
friends from early boyhood, had passed through Addiscomhe 
together, and liad been shipmates to India. When Eyre 
])lanncd a house for himself at Cabul, he arranged that one 
select corner of it sliould ]»e set apart as Maule^s room/' to be 
ever availalde tor his fiieiid on the shortest noUce. In bu’hling 
this house Eyre^s chief difliculty had been to find ijualilied masons 
for the purpose ; That elass being monojiolized liy the l>eparhnent 
oi‘ Ihiblie Works fur (government purjioses. Cue day, howe\er, 
to Eyre's surprize, a common kitchen servant, who had a<‘Coin* 
panied him from India, volunteered his services as head mason, 
and proiriiscd to ]>ruvi(le competent builders among the Indian 
camp-followers, if entrusted with the superintendence of the 
work. Eyre consented to give him a trial, and the arrange- 
ment turned out a perfect sueocss. Before winter set in, the 
house was fit to inhahil, and was admitted to he one of the 
best built in Cabi^l, Yet, among the wliolc of tlu'se vtjlunleer 
masons, hardly a man had been bred to that ])artieuhir work, 
an example of th ' natural versatility of oui Hindoo suhj(‘t‘ts 
when euccairaged i>y oireumstaiiees to shake off, i’or the nonce, 
the trarnimds of caste and ciislom. 

About this time, news reached Cahul from Bokhara that 
Eyr(''s old school -fellow, Colonel Stoddart, who had pioceedrj 
tliilher IVorn IVrsia on a mission of mercy to m«*diatc with tlic 
king for the release of Inissian captives, and luul, Iiy his j>lain 
speaking, excited the anger of that capricious tyrant, had 
contrived to make his peace, and be<?n reslort^l to lilierty and 
outward favour. Sir AV. Slacnaghten was anxious tliai he 
sliould avail himself of this favourable opportunity to cscaj^e 
from so hazardous a position, hut Stoddart, iinfor1nnat»dy, felt 
honourable scruples about leaving Iiis ])osl witliout direct 
iiiBtnietions from tlie English Eoreign Office to wliich be owed 
primary allegiance. During this propitious interval, Eyre 
found means, through a Jewish Moollah of (’abul, to open a 
corresjKnidence with his early friend, who rejilied in a cheerful 
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strain, tjonfijinil that the long* ho}>e<l-for letter of recall would 
soon arrive to enable him to depart with honour from the 
scene vvheni he had already suffered so much, and where he 
was destined soon to yield up his life^ 

As chief of the Ordnance Commissariat in Affghiluistan, 
the responsibility devolved on Eyre of providing and main- 
taining a sufficient supply of the material of wai'* for the 
ellicienl e(|uipment, on a war footing, of the British army of 
occLijiation and of the Sikh local forces. The cliief arsenal 
was in course of <n*ecti<)U at Cal>ul, on a spot which had been 
selected by the authorities, liefore Eyre\s LUTival, in a small 
fortilied enclosure adjoining the entrenched cantonment; whilst 
doj)endent u[)on it lor supplies of guns, ammunition, small 
arms, tools, imjileinents, camp equipage, and miscellaneous 
articles of lujuipmcnt, were the garrisons of ('audaliar, Ghuznee, 
.lelliilalaiJ, Kolat-i-Gilzec, and their respective outposts. The 
Dcllii magazino, SOU miles distant, being tin* ncan'^t source 
oi’ sii]>ply, and itself mainly dependent on the arsenal of Fort 
William, bl)() mili‘S I’mllicr, the cx]»onse of transport on camels 
ol* such iicavv articles, as shot, shell, and small arm aimnuni- 
ti<)n, was protligious^ and euntribiited to render war in that 
distant region a nu^si ruinous juistime. 

!Moi cover, as (uir forces in AiV;»hanistan were liable at any 
lime to lind themselves cut olf by the Sikhs irom their 
base ol operations in India, it was dcMrable to make 
]»ro vision ibr such a crisis by storing ii]» in the Caibul jirstmal 
a large r^\serve sup])!y, calculated i('r, at lea'll, two years’ CH>n- 
sumj>tion. The country itself could be de])ended on to \ield 
but little in Ibe shape of a local >'Uj>p]y of military 
stores. aithf»ugli Eyre*s attention was, from an early ]>eriiHl, 
direct cd to aseortaining its capabilities in tiiat iv-jiert, urged 
tlicrt'lo, on tli(» sc<;re of economy, In repeated letter^ rr.'>m the 
Military Board (d* Fort William. Eyre ac-ordingly spared no 
pains .to make himself acquainted with tiie natural rLSourees 
of the country, and to remlei them availalde for the military 
requirements of the State, bui his labours in that direct ioii 
were curUiiled, and all diffK'uUies solved in a manner not less 
sumnuuy than unexpected. 

t)u tile rind November, 181i, the Gabnl insurrection burst 
forth with the suddenness (d‘ a volcano, iluiugli not without the 
usual jiromonitovy symptoms of such catastrophes; but the tale 
is too well known to net'd repetition. The dela\ , however, 
of one week, or even of one day, might liave made a wonderful 
dilferenoe in the results which followed ; for the 3rd November 
liad ))een ilxed for tlic departure of the Envoy to take up 
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his new appointment as Governor of Bombay, and General 
Elphinstone, who had tendered the resij^nation of his command, 
was to have aocompanied him. In sueli case the chief political 
authority would have devolved on Sir A. Burnes, who would 
have immediately occupied the Residency, and liave thus cscaj)cd 
assassination in the city where he had fixed his abode ; whilst 
Brigadier Shelton would have succeeded, as senior officer, to 
the temporary command of the troops ; and both men 'ere 
better qualified to shine as principals than as seconds in their 
respective spheres of action. The youthful fervour and ambi- 
tious spirit of Burnes had chafed with ill-disu^uiscd iniiiaticuce 
under the control to which he lia»l so long been subjected, 
and it was believed by his friends that lie merely bided his 
time to remedy much that he viewed with disa))probation both in 
the policy and practice recently pursued, and whereof he had 
been an unwilling, though necessary, agent. Slielton, with .ill his 
faults of temper, was niulnnbtedly a brave, skilful, and euergelic 
officer, and would probnbl)' have acted with that ]>r(>ni[>lituii»' 
and decision, the w\‘int of which in poor KlphinsLi)ni' K‘d 
to such disastrous results. What a field for useless eonjeolure 
is presented by the supposed euntingoney of just a few 
hours’ delay in the outiireak, and the altered conseijiicneos 
to cential Asian politics and to British Indian hislury of a 
suceessiul stand at (’abul and a suppression of the insurrection ! 

But it was otherwise ordered. The crisis bnind us utterly 
unprepared. Mars was reposing on his laurel'^, uncons<‘iou.s 
of the net that had secretly b^*en east around him. An early 
winter of unusual severity had set in, and, in all the ianeied 
seiMirity of external peace and a subnu>sive, if not fri* rully, 
population around him, tiic Envoy had denuded Cabnl (;f his best 
troops. T!n?sc, under the gallant Sale, had started Ibr their 
winter rpiarters at Jollalabad, with what seemed the easy task 
before them of punibhing, cn route, some ivIVactnry (idzies 
wlio had occupied the Khoord Cabul pa.ss, as their lu.sl uinde 
of protesting against what they, perhaj>s truly, deemed an 
act of injustice, whereby they had been dejinved ol‘ their 
customary sijpemJs as kee)>ers oft he Eastern pa-ses ; — a moasun^ 
of unwise economy to which the Envoy had been driven by 
the repeated calls of the Indian Government to retrench 
expenditure. 

Sale eneoiinterod a more vigorous opposition than he had 
expected, but forced the passes, and, having patched up a 
hollow truce with tlic (iilzies, evenlually lodged liis troops 
in safety behind the walls of Jellalabad; not In wever vvilhout 
an effort of General Elphinstone to recall him to Cabul, wdierc 
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his aid had meanwhile become iirgcntl}" needed. But it was 
too late, for, encouraged by the outbreak at the capital, the 
whole country had risen in arms. 

On receiving the order of recall, Sale summoned a council 
of war at Gundamuck, who decided that a return through 
the passess under existing circumstances was impracticable, 
and j>oor Elphinstoue w’as left to battle with the difficulties 
of his position as best be could. 

These were increased tenfold by the appalling fact that no 
sufiicicut supply of provisions had yet boon laid in, and that 
even llie existing supjdy was stored, in a detnclied fort, aflbrding 
no sooiirc shoitx?r, being open to attack from neighbouring 
strongholds, and diflicult to defend as an outpost against the 
ovcrvdiolniing numbers that suddenly threatened the entrenched 
cantonment on all sides. Still further to eoiiplieate the j)oor 
Generars embarrassments, while 3^0 1 hi doubt as to the .possibility 
of succi‘ssfully maintaining his own jiosition, w'hich combined 
all iinaginahle disadvantages for defence in such au emergenty, 
ho was called upon to divide his force I’or the protection of the 
king, who occupied the Bala llissar, or royal citadel, about two 
miles distant ; and thus it happened that Captain Nieholl, the se- 
nior artillery officer at Cabul, and who commanded the noble old 
1 st Troop Isl Hrigade of Bengal IBusc Artillery, got separated 
wuili four of his guns and ivvo-thirds of lus men from the main 
force in the cantonment, where olfieers, men, and guns wero 
most crtK'lly needed. II is senior subaltern, Lieutenant Waller^ 
remained in the latter with two guns, l)ut being disabled bv a 
severe W'uuid in the very first day^s tight, the o^ins of artillery 
corninaiid devolved upon Eyre, who iheneeforth tt)ok the lead in 
all active operations of that arm, both in tlie field, and around 
the extensive lines of defence; his only avaihihle su)>altern 
being Lieutenant Warburton, commamling the Slial/s Native 
Artillery, consisting of SO PunjalH^es, of doubtful fidelity. 
Those -men, wuth the exception of about 30 English Horse 
Artillery gunners lielonging to Waller^s field guns, constituted 
the wlioh' artillery force for defending an enceinfc comprised 
within 1,000 yards of low parapet. 

Heretofore, anticipating no enemy, no guns had been 
mo\intod on the works ; but not a moment was now lost by Eyre 
in ))lacing every available gun in the best flanking position, 
ready for immediate service. The six iron 9 poundem, which had 
acemnpauied him from Delhi, now came into most opportune use, 
and, together with three lit pounder field*howilzers, one \ i poun- 
der ditto, and three inch mortars, formed the entire artillerv 
reserve at hand. Henceforward, Eyre scarcely knew what 
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it was to rest. Day and night, his whole time was actively 
occupied, either in superintending the fire of the batteries, 

‘ or ill regulating the duties of his own department, which 
had now become excessively heavy, or in heading the two 
Horse Artillery guns in the numerous sallies against the 
enemy. It was necessary that he should be literally ubiqui- 
tous ; and, ,so far as the issues of the struggle depeu'^ed 
on the artillery, there was assuredly no cause for despon- 
dency. 

The insiirrectiou was inaugurated, as usual, on such 
occasions, with murders and assassinations on all sides. Iso- 
lated British officers, political and military, were the first 
victims. Burnes, Broadtbot, Rattray, and Maule fell at their 
respective posts during the 2nd and. 3rd November. Eyre felt 
Maule’s death iliost keenly, for they had been almost as 
brothers from boyhood, Colin Mackenzie, then a Captain 
and Assistant Political, narrowly $jscaped a similar fate, but, 
aided by a small native guard, he heroically defended his quarters 
in the heart of the city against an armed multitude, until 
the night of the 3rd, when', seeing no hope of relief, he 
succeeded, by a marvel, in withdrawing to cantonments witli 
the greater part of his men, and was thus spared to bear 
a conspicuous part in the coming struggle. 

Looking back on those eventful times, when the name of 
Colin Mackenzie first became familiar as a household word 
to Englishmen, and recollecting his varied claims to notice 
a^ a soldier, linguist, and an Indian diplomatist of the genainc 
heroic type, and how favourably his nobility of character 
and chivalrous bearing impressed all^ even the Affghans, with 
whom he came in contact, we cannot but marvel and lament 
that a man of his mark, so obviously qualified for high politi- 
cal employ among impressible oriental races, shouM have fallen 
short, through lack of the requisite opportunity, of that 
eminence for which, in early life, he seemed so surely destined. 

. Nothing, perhaps, testifies more clearly to the craft 
wherewith the people, of Cabul had succeeded in lulling the 
British with a false security, than the unsuspecting manner 
in which, up to the very last, so many of our public officials 
had domesticated themselves in the heart of that city. But 
it is probable that all their efforts to dislodge the British 
army from its entrenched position would have been iis unsuc- 
cessful there as at Candaliar and Jellalabad, but for the early 
lops of the Commissariat fort, with its whole stock of pro- 
visions, on which the troops were well known to be dependent. 
::Byve, in his narrative of military operations at Cabul^ fully^ 
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describes the blunders and mishaps through which this impor- 
tant post was sacrificed/ and adds; — 

It is beyond a doubt that our feeble and ineflPectual defence 
'' of this post, and the valuable booty it yielded, was the 
first fatal blow to our supremacy at Cabul, and at once 
determined those chiefs, more particularly the Kuzzilbashes, 
who had hitherto remained neutral, to join in the general 
combination to drive us from the country. 

It is unnecessary that we should dwell upon the details of 
the desperate struggle of our troops to maintain their position 
after the failure of their supplies, further than they serve to 
illustrate the subject of our memoir. Mere passive resistance 
to the attacking foe was now out of the question. In order 
to eat, it was necessary to sally forth and fight day by day. 
Wherever rations for man and beast were likely to be found 
within reasonable bounds, thither a raid was directed, and 
generally with a successful result. But, inasmuch as such 
stores were invariably laid up in fortified strongholds with 
lofty ruined walls and flanking hastinns pierced for musketry, 
and courage&usly defended by excellent marksmen, these adven- 
turous expeditions, even when most successful, were fruitful 
of disaster, in the loss of valuable lives they occasioned. 
Some of those forts required to be breached with Eyre^s 
iron guns before an entrance could he effected, and his gunners 
were often shot down in battery by an unseen foe while so 
employed. On several occasions the enemy turned out in immense 
force to oppose the troops or the open plain, when Eyre 
invariably volunteered to lead tlie two Horse Artillery guns into 
action, and contributed his full share to the successes then 
gained; — successes which, had the final issue of the struggle 
been equally trimphant, would ^ perhaps have been deemed 
worthy of record among the brilliant deeds of British arms 
in the East, 

Subsequently, when General Pollock re-corfquered Cabul, his 
chief engineer (now Sir Frederic Abbot) minutely surveyed 
the scene of operations, and thus reported thereupon to. Govern- 
ment : "One glance at the accompanying plan. is sufficient 
" to show the extreme faultiness of the position. The 
" cantonment appears to have been purposely surrounded by 
" difficulties ; indeed, a stranger might suppose that many 
" of the mud-forts, approaching so closely to the walls, must 
" have been built for the 'express purpose of besieging it.^* 
At length, on the 22nd November, while assisting with 
some artillery to drive the enemy out of the walled village 
of Beymaroo, whence supplies bad often been obtained, 

r 
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Eyre was severely wounded by a rifle ball^ and disabled 
from further service in the field. On the following day 
occurred a serious disaster to our arms, which proved 
decisive of the fate of the Cabul force. Brigadier Shelton, 
after failing in an attempt to dislodge the enemy, who had 
turned up in great force on the neighbouring heights of 
Beymaroo {which position commanded the cantonment,) fr and 
himself compelled to make a movenent of retreat, leaving ^one 
gun in their hands. This, however, wa«? soon re-captured by 
a party of our troops who gallantly rallied for the purpose, 
and had reinforcements been then promptly poured out from 
cantonments, the day might have been retrieved ; but, unhappily 
no such vigour being displayed, the enemy returned to the 
charge in increased numbers and with renewed energy ; a 
prolonged and desperate conflict ensued, and our troops, finding 
themselves exposed to a deadly fire from concealed skirmishers, 
suddenly lost confidence, broke their ranks, and fell back in 
disorder down the hill, during which movement the unlucky 
Horse Artillery gun, being overturned on rough ground, was 
abandoned to its fate, and the Aflghans obtained a mtal trumph. 

Meanwhile, Eyre lay stretched, helpless and anxious, on his 
bed. It was the first time that the guns had gone into 
action without an oflicer at their head. On that day Serjeant 
Mulhall, a trusty and skilful subordinate, commanded them ih 
the field, as the presence of Lieutenant Warburton was neces- 
sary within the lines to keep due control over his native 
ai^illerymen, as well as to direct the fire kept up fiom the 
guns in position. As the tide of battle swayed to and fio, 
Eyre could distinctly hear the defiant and often exultant 
shouts of the Aflghans, sometimes approaching so near as to 
excite intense uneasiness. The troops had been absent from 
2 A. M till 1 p. M. About this time the door of Eyre^s loom flew 
open, and Colin Mackenzie rushed in, his pale and haggaid look 
sufficiently announcing a ^ale of disaster. His faint and exhaust- 
eid appearance excited apprehensions that he must be wounded, 
and, on opening bis coat, a bullet dropped out, which had 
struck his shoulder, fortunately without penetrating the bone, 
though he felt its effects for several days. Eyre afterwards 
learned from eye-witnesses of the scene how bravely his 
friend had acquitted himself thrc^ghout the trying scenes 
of the day. But, for further particulars we must refer to the 
sixth chapter of Eyre^s book, wherein he has endeavoured to 
render justice to all concerned. His criticisms on the battle 
are unfavourable to the tactics of Brigadier Shelton, and seem 
to represent faithfully the general impression produced on^those 
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present, and to be borne oat bj the acknowledged principles 
of tnodern warfare. But, however that may be, it must be 
admitted that the Brigadier was inadequately supported during 
the crisis of the action, when a prompt despatch of reserve 
troops from the entrenchmentf might have turned the tide in 
his favour, and that he cannot justly be held responsible for a 
failure which he strove so toavely, though ineffectually, to 
avert. 

But, despite of this disastrous check to British arms, the 
troops might doubtless have held fast their position through 
the winter, save for the ever-pressing necessity of taking active 
offensive measures to procure supplies. Hence arose the impor- 
tant question whether to abandon the entrenchment and occupy 
the Bala Ilissar with the king,, or to enter into negotiations 
with the Affghan chiefs, for a safe retreat from their country 
under the most favourable terms procurable. Unfortunately, 
the latter alternative was adopted. The impossibility of 
providing for the safe transport of the sick and wounded 
naturally operated as a bar to the bolder though desperate 
course, which had been more than once suggested, of a 
winter retreat, at all hazards, tbrougli the passes of Jellalabad. 

Accordingly, on the 11th December, the British Envoy accom- 
panied by his three assistants, George Lawrence, Colin Mackenzie, 
and Trevor, sallied forth, in accordance with a previous arrange- 
ment, to meet the leading chiefs on the open plain. Pre-eminent 
among the latter was Mahomed Akbar Khan, son of the 
deposed ruler ; — a man of fierce though noble aspect, and of 
a resolute, but crafty spirit, naturally embittered against the 
English who had driven himself and family into exile, and who 
at that moment held his father and wife as liostages in Hindustan. 

The meeting, though sufficiently discordant in its elements, 
passed off amicably, and the terms of a treaty were agreed upon 
whereby the Envoy bound his Government to withdraw en- 
tirely from Affghanistau, and to restore the banished Ameer ; 
the first step to its fulfilment being the suspension of hostilities, 
and the immediate withdrawal of the detachment of British 
troops from the Bala Hissar. The latter measure was accord- 
ingly effected on the 13th and 14th December,* though not 
without some manifestations of treachery on the part of the 
chiefs, and some consequent loss of life. 

The chiefs next demanded the immediate evacuation of all 
the forts around the cantonment garrisoned by the British. 
Most of these had been secured with a heavy sacrifice of 
valuable lives, but were now surrendered for the sake of 
obtaining, in return for the sacrifice, a prompt supply of 
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provbioufi; which had become most urgently needed by the 
tarnishing troops and camp-followers. 

On the affairs took a new turn. Mahomed Akoar 

made secret proposals to the Envoy, which seemed to offer 
a tempting door of escape from present difficulties and from 
further humiliations. The chiefs had already shown a dis- 
position to evade some of the conditions of the treaty, 
to impose others still harder of acceptance, and the asp'^t 
of affairs seemed altogether so desperate that the Envoy was 
beguiled into acceding to a private interview with Mahomed 
Akbar for the purpose of arranging a scheme, whereby he 
hoped to sow division among his enemies and retrieve great 
misfortunes. The sequel is well known. The unhappy Envoy 
was entrapped, and assassinated by Mahomed Akhar^s own 
hand, on the very scene of the interview, and almost within 
sight of the garrison. Lawrence, Mackenzie, and Trevor were 
carried off to the city, — wliich 4he latter did not reach alive, 
being cut down by some of the fanatics who thronged the 
road, — and thus terminated this ill-omened attenupt to outwit 
the wily chiefs of Cabul. The final catastrophe was fast 
drawing nigh. 

Sir William Macnaghten had exercised special powers which 
died with him. Eldred Pottinger, the hero of Heerat, was the 
next senior surviving political officer, and, therefore, the respon- 
sible bead of the mission. At the Geiieral^s urgent desire he 
reluctantly consented to become the medium of communication 
with the treacherous chiefs, although still disabled from a 
severe wound received at Charakar at the beginning of the 
insurrection. Eyre devotes an interesting chapter to the heroic 
defence of that outpost, and to the adventurous escape of 
Pottinger and Haughton, both of whom, though grievously 
maimed and crippled by wounds, contrived to make their way 
.safely to headquarters through 130 miles of a rugged and 
hostile country. On arrival in cantonments they were, taken 
by Eyre to his own house, and carefully tended throughout 
the remainder of the struggle. 

Notwithstanding what had so recently occurred, negotiations 
were renewed with the chiefs, wlio demanded fresh hostages 
for the fulfilment of the ti^eaty. Pottinger in vain protested 
Against any treaty whatever. A council of war decided that no 
other course remained. What followed is too remarkable to 
omit. Four married hostages with their wives and children, 
. having been required by the chiefs, certain (^cers were invited 

t an oflScial circular to undei*take the risk. The following were 
e replies, as given by Lady Sale, in her journal : Lieutenant 
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« Byre said, if it was to be productive of great good lia 
“ would stay with his wife and child. The ot&rs aU refused 
to risk the safety of their families. One said he would rather 
** put a pistol to his wife's head and shoot her ; and another that 
his wife should only be taken at the point of the bayonet ; 
for himself he was ready to perform any duty imposed on 
him.” 

On this passage the Naval and Military Gazelle thus com- 
mented : “ Channing, in his eloquent and philosophic analysis 
of the character of Napoleon, has felicitously defined three 
orders of greatness, in th^ last of which he assigns a place to 
“ the great conqueror of Europe. Following the spirit of that 
“ great thinker, we cannot but recognize in Lieutenant Eyre's 
“ noble reply, a higher tone of feeling than can be traced in the 
answers of either of his gallant comrades. Therefore, while we 
may award to the latter niches in the same order with Napoleon, 
our acquiescence in the sentiments of Dr. Channing leads 
us to hail in Lieutenant Eyre's conduct in this occasion the 
lineaments of that firet order, — moial greatness,~through 
which the soul defies all peril \ reposes an unfaltering trust 
in Grod in the darkest hour, and is ever ready to be offered 
upon the altar'of ’ his country or of mankind.” 

Then came the retreat, with its attendant horrors, rivalling 
those experienced by the French in their winter march from 
Moscovr, Eyre's wound was still intensely painful, and incapa- 
citated him from mounting a horse without assistance. To 
quote his own words : — Deep snow covered every inch of 
mountain and plain with one unspotted sheet of dazzling 
white, and so intensely bitter was the cold as to penetrate 
and defy the defences of the warmest clothing.” The 
thermometer stood at several degrees below zero ; and men's- 
beards were coated icicles. ^There was a mingled multitude 
of 4,500 fighting-men (including 700 European soldiers,) and 
12,000 native camp-followers, with their women and children* 
Their route lay througli the Khoord Cabul pass, a truly 
formidable defile about five miles from end to end, shut in 
by lofty hills, between whose precipitous sides the sun, at 
this season, could dart but a momentary ray,”* There, half- 
concealed behind rocks and bushes, eager hordes of armed 
Gilzies lay in ambush for their prey. The scene that ensued 
may be more easily imagined than described. The treachery of the 
chiefs was but too evident. Perched securely on high, the foe 
defied all attempts to silence or dislodge them. It was neces« 
sary to run the gauntlet of their fire; and not less than 3,000 
souls, perished in the attempt. 
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Eyre and his family, consisting of wife and a little boy, 
emerged safely from the gorge : the latter, being strapped to the 
back of a faithful Affghan servant on horseback, had a very nar- 
row escape, owing to the horse falling and throwing them both 
off, when in the very middle of the pass. To crown the 
misfortunes of the day, snow began to fall, and thousands had 
to pass the night without shelter, food, or fire. Only four sirall 
tents were saved, under which some of the women, childiin, 
and wounded found refuge. Eyre and Lieutenant Mein sat 
up all night in attendance on their dying4 friend Sturt, of the 
Engineers, who had been mortally wounded in the pass. At 
her husband^s side his youthful bride also kept watch with 
them. She was the daughter of the gallant Sale, and well 
worthy of such a sire. To assuage Sturt^s burning thirst, Eyre 
and Mein were obliged to wander, alternately, through the 
* camp in search of fire to melt a cupful of snow, and often, 
before they could regain the tent, the contents had frozen 
again into a hard mass. Sturt did not survive the night, and 
was buried at early dawn. Mein^s disinterested devotion to 
his wounded friend in hurrying back to save him at the risk 
of his own life, and dragging him through the pass under the 
enemy^s fire, was justly extolled by Sir Kobert Peel in Parlia- 
ment, who quoted the scene verbatim from Eyre's book. 

Meanwhile, Mahomed Akbar, like a vulture watching his 
prey, scanned every movement of the force from the neigh- 
bouring heights. Shortly after the retreat commenced, he 
had demanded that Pottinger and two other officers should be 
given up as hostages, and prompt compliance had been yielded. 
But still he was not satisfied. The ladies, married families, 
and wounded officers, were next required to be made over to 
his care, an assurance being given to the General that by such 
a mark of confidence alone could the chiefs be induced to 
provide for the wants of the force, and to restrain their followers 
from acts of hostility. 

The General himself, in a memorandum which he subse- 
quently diew up, thus explains his own motives : " I complied 

“ with his wish, hoping that as, from the very commencement 
of negotiations, the Sirdar bad shown the greatest anxiety 
to have the married people as hostages, this mark of trust 
might elicit a corresponding feeling in him. 

Byre, on receiving a verbal order to prepare for the departure 
, of himself and family, sought the General, in order to hear it 
from his own lips. The poor General was greatly distressed, but, 
warmly pressing his hand, urged him to mount and be off as the 
l^eort sent by Mahomed Akbar were impatient to start ; so there 
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seemed to be no alternative. Mabomed Akbar^ al,tb6ugh sus- 
pected of treachery, was then professedly our ally, with whom a 
treaty existed. Hostilities were therefore at end, so far as be 
was concerned. It was pretended, on his behalf, that the Gilzie 
chiefs on the previous day exerted themselves in vain to res- 
train their followers. Captain Nicholl now commanded the 
Artillery in person, and Eyre felt that his own presence could 
no longer be of any service to the force. His obvious duty 
was to obey the Generals wishes at all hazards ; be, therefore, 
departed with the new batch of hostages, consisting of seven 
officers, ten ladies, and twenty-two children. Among them were 
Ladies Macnaghten and Sale. Counting, then, seven officers left 
behind at Cabul, and three made over on the march, the chiefs 
had now gained possession of seventeen British officers, nomi- 
nally as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty. 

We have already alluded to General Elphinstone as the 
Sabinus of the British force in Cabul. It has, indeed, been 
often remarked that history repeats itself; but we know of no 
instance more remarkable than the perfect historical parallel 
between the occurrences of 1841-42 in Affghanistan, and 
those described in Book V. of Csosar’s ''Commentaries de Bello 
Gallico.^^ First, there was the sudden insurrection of the 
Gauls, just as the Romans were settling in their winter quarters. 
Their leader Ambionix, an exact prototype of Mahomed Akbar 
in savage and successful duplicity. Next, the Roman General 
Sabinus, another Elphinstone for indecision, entering into 
precisely the same sort of hollow treaty with Ambionix as 
did the English General with Mahomed Akbar. Next, the 
protest of Cotta (Eldred Pofctinger) before the council of war, 
over-ruled. Finally, the retreat with a cumbersome train of 
baggage and extended line of troops ; the General’s misplaced 
confidence in Ambionix ; the attack on his front and rear in a 
narrow valley ; the confusion of the Romans from want of 
proper. arrangements — their desperate though fruitless valour; — 
Sabinus (Elphinstone) seeking a conference with Ambionix 
(Mahomed Akbar) in order to save the troops ; his treacherous 
detention, and the final annihilation of his arrny. On the 
other hand, we have the “ illustrious ” garrisons of Cicero 
and Labienus, represented by those of Sale and Nott, maintaining 
their isolated posts firm and undaunted against all oppositiojp^ ; 
signalizing themselves on all occasions by a similar display 
of patience, skill, and valour, until at length relieved by the 
advance of Cflesar (Pollock) with his over-powering army, 
under whose auspices all previous disasters were amply retrieved, 
and the Roman invincibility satisfactorily re-established^ 
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As EyiVs narrative has now been long out of piitit^ and 
the attention of our countrymen has begun once more to be 
directed towards the regions of Central Asia and the rapid 
extension of the Russian power in that quarter, we have deemed 
it not altogether iiioppoitune to refresh the memories of our 
readers with some of the most striking particulars of this 
old’ and overtvue tale, which, just a quarter of a century ago, 
was pemsed with thrilling intere^'t by all the civilized worlu 
Eyre and his associates in misfortune remained as captives 
in the hands of Mahomed Akbar during eight and a half 
months, — ^Eyre occupying his leisure in recording, on such scraps 
of paper as he could collect, the strange and stirring incidents 
which he had witnessed, while yet they were fresh in Ins 
own memory and in the minds of his fellow-captives, from 
whom, as well as from such public and piivate dcicuments as 
had been saved and were within his reach, he industriously 
gleaned many important and interesting particulars. His chief 
object in these laboiiis was to place, as faV as in him lay, the 
whol^ unvarnished truth befoie the British public at the eailiesi 
practicable opportunity. He thus wrote to a friend : I feel 
well assured that the more my statements are sifted, the 
more clearly will their truth be established in all essential 
points. Heaven knows I would give my right liaiid that 
such events as I have desci ibed had never occurred ; but 
having occurred, why should 1 conceal them ^ Is the loss of 
"an army nothing^ Can our national interests be advanced by 
glossing over such unheard-of calamities and disgrace*' ? In 
another letter he thus expresses himself ; " I wrote my nairative 
because it was at the time very doubtful whether any of the 
" chief actors would survive, and I felt an anxious desire that, 
" should vve perish in captivity, the public might be able to judge 
" properly of the respective meiits of all concerned. I can 
** boldly assert that there is not a sentence which I do not 
" believe to be strictly true. ” 

Perhaps few nairatives written under such circumstances 
have BO well stood the test of time,* or have met more general 
and lasting approval. We have little doubt that honest old 
Gascoignes, tlie poet, who' underwent some similar experiences in 
his youth during the wais in the Low Countries in the sixteenth 
^ century, very accurately expresses Eyre's feelings in regard to 


* On one occasion, during his visit to Europe in 1855-fi, Eyre happened 
to be looking over the bookshelves of a bookseller's shop in Fans, when he 
enddenly eaine upon his own woik, tianslated into French. It is impossible 
to imagine a more pleasing surprise to an author than such a discovery. 
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his volume on Cabul in the following stanza from the poem^ 
entitled '' the Fruites of War. 

“ Go, little booke ! God ^rannt thou none ofFende, 

“ For so meant he who sought to set thee forth, 

“ And when thou commest where soldiers seem to wend, 

“ Submit thyselfe as writte but little wovth. 

Confesse withal that thou bast bene too bolde 
" To 'speak so plainej>f haughtie hartes in place, 

** And say that he which wrote thee coulde have tolde 
“ Full many a tale of blouds that were not base. " 

The story of the captivity was appended to Eyre^s narrative in 
the form of a journal, and may still be read with interest. We 
must content ourselves with a few of the more prominent 
episodes. On the fourth day after their surrender to Mahomed 
Alt bar, tliey vvgre joined by tlie General himself, with Brigadier 
Shelton and Captain Hugh Johnson, and learned with profound 
dismay and grief that the remainder of the force had been 
gradually shot down in the passes, the chiefs having played 
them false even to the end, notwithstanding all •the concessions 
that had been made. It was evidently Mahomed Akbar^s game 
to hold his captives as trump cards - wherewith to extort from 
the British Government better terms for himself and country 
than he could well hope to obtain by atiy other means at his 
disposal. Hence, they found themselves, on the whole, well- 
treated, although their anxieties were kept alive by the fact 
that a small, though influential, section existed among the 
Gilzie chiefs who made no secret of their iiiclination to put the 
whole party to deatlj ; and whose debates on tiiis momentous 
subject were often carried on in tones sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by tlieir intended victims. 

'Dieir first place of confinement was the fort of Buddeeabad 
in the district of Lughman, a stronghold of one of these same 
Gilzie cliieftains, liaving walls twenty-five feet high, and lofty 
flanking towers, surrounded by a faussebraje and deep ditch. 
Here tliey remained three months, during which they were 
allowed to exchange letters with their friends in Jellalabad; 
where Sale still maintained Jiis . defensive position. On 19th 
February, they were alarmed by a violent rocking of the earth, 
accompanied ))y a loud subterranean rumbling sound ; the lofty 
parapets around them fell in with a thundering crash ; the 
dwelling house waved and tottered like a ship at sea, and all 
within it simultaneously rushed out into the central courtyard 
to find their terror-stricken Affghan keepers upon their knees 
ejaculating loud prayers to Allah for protection. It seemed as 
though the last day had arrived. Eyre had a naiTOw escape 
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from being crushed to death by a mass of the wall, under 
which he chanced to be standing while tending his horse, which 
he had been permitted to retain. ^ 

The same earthquake levelled in a few seconds the walls of 
defence which Sale’s force had, with continuous labour, repaired 
and strengthened at Jellalabad. But the Affghans were unpre- 
pared to take advantage of the chance thus offered. On the 9th 
of April, tidings reached the captives that Mahomed //^bar’s 
camp had been surprized by Sale, and his force completely routed, 
and on the foll6wing day they were hurried off towards the*^ 
mountains after a sharp debate, among the chiefs on the 
expediency of destroying them at once. 

Poor General Elphinstone, in his already shattered state of 
health, could ill bear up under the fatigues and privations he 
had to undergo, and died at Tezeen on the 23rd April, "a 
'' happy release for hirn,’^ says Eyre, from suffering of mind and 
'^body. Deeply he felt his humiliation, and bitteily regrettevi 
*Hhe day when he resigned the home-born pleasures of his 

native land to hazard the reputation of a proud name in a 

climate and station for which he was physically unfit.” 

The body was forthwitli forwarded by Mahomed Akbar to 
General Pollock (by that time at Jellalabad) for honourable 
interment, — ^a tribute of respect to a fallen foe highly creditable 
to the Affghan chief. 

On the following day, Captain Colin Mackenzie was des- 
patched on a mission to General Pollock, taking with him 
the first portion of Eyre’s narrative. After perusal by General 
Pollock it was forwarded by the latter to Lord Ellenborougli’s 
Private Secretary, and eventually to England for publication. 
Colin Mackenzie’s journeys to and fro proved full of peril, for, 
although disguised as an Affghan and escorted by a well-known 
and popular sort of Rob-Roy, or freebooter, named Buttee, in 
the pay of Mahomed Akbar, whose knowledge of that wild 
mountainous country and its still wilder inhabitants stood him 
in good stead, he Avas in frequent and imminent danger of 
discovery and consequent death from parties of wandering 
Gilzies, whom they unexpectedljr encountered, and who persisted 
in being unpleasantly inquisitive regarding the suspicious-looking 
^traveller, with his face and form so closely muffled up in the folds 
of his turban and large slieepskin cloak, leaving his eyes scarcely 
as visible as those of the roughest Skye terrier, and whom it was 
necessary to palm off as a sick chief of Peshawur sent by Maho- 
med Akbar under Buttee’s escort to his native place. One 
^impse of the white skin beneath his wide Affghan trowsers, 
^hich he found it next to impossible to prevent from rising 
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above bis kiiee^ ) would haVe been liis death warrant. But 
Heaven protected him. 

The propositions whereof he was the bearer were^ that the 
British General should treat with Mahomed Akbar as the 
acknowledged head nf the Aff^ban nation, that there should 
be an exchange of prisoners, including all on each side ; that 
the British should retire from Affghanietau ; and that General 
Pollock should pay down a handsome douceur in money. In 
case of these arrangements being effected, Mahomed Akbar 
would be fjlad to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the British. This, however, was only his public message, 
but, in secret, Mackenzie had been desired to ascertain if a 
private arrangement could not be made, to the effect, that 
General Pollock should ensure an^amnesty to Mahomed Akbar 
and his followers for the past, and that the British Government 
should bestow on him a large jagheer. In this case he would 
willingly assist Pollock in re-conquering Affghanistan. 

Mackenzie returned from his mission on the Srd May, withont 
having opened any prospect of release for the captives, although 
the negotiation, as far as it went, had been of a friendly nature, 
lie was immediately despatched a second time with more 
moderate proi)osals, but again returned with an equally ineffec- 
tual result. On the 23rd May, Mohamed Akbar removed all 
his captives from the.Zauduk valley to a fort in the vicinity 
of Cal)ul. Here Mackenzie had nearly died of typhus fever, 
the result, of his recent fatigues and exposure, Mahomed Akbar 
selected Major Colin Troup as his next envoy, and he was absent 
in that capacity from the 10th to the 27th July, but brought 
back no delinite reply. Pollock was, in fact, busy in preparing 
for an advance on Cabul, with stringent instructions from 
Lord Ellenbrough to proceed with his military preparations 
without reference to any negotiations. Mt-anwhile, typhus fever 
and dysentery spread alarmingly among the captives, and, on 
the 7t\ August, Captain John Gonolly breath(‘d his last. His 
brother, the celebrated Arthur Conolly, had but recently been 
decapitated at Bokhara, after having been confined at the bottom* 
of a dry well, in company with Colonel Stoddart, for eighty days 
without change of raiment. 

Oil August 23rd, nine oflBcers of the Ghuznee garrison joined 
the Cabul captives. Among them was the brave young 
Nicholson, destined to a brilliant career in the Punjab, and a 
hero's death sixteen years later in the moment of victory at 
Delhi. He now became Eyre^s messmate, and beguiled the 
houi3 with animated details of the scenes he bad witnessed 
during the ineffectual defence of that fortress ; — with him too 
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was Dn Thomas Thomson, since risen to eminence as a botanist 
and a traveler,* On the 25th August, all were hurried oflF 
towards Bameean, en route to Kooloom in Ozbeg Tartary, with 
a threat held out that they would be sold into bondage on 
arrival, Eyre and Mackenzie were both at this time too ill 
to travel on horseback, and were packed into a pair of paniers 
to balance each other on each side of a camel, a mode of tra- 
velling for invalids, which their miserable experience on that . 
memorable journey did not enable them to recommend foi:V 
general adoption, except in cases where tlie penalty of torture 
has been incurred. 

They had a strong escort, consisting of some 400 Affghan 
soldiers, deserters from the British service, under one Salcli 
Mahomed, their former Subadar. Their route lay over the 
steep mountain passes of Suffed Khak, Oonai, Hajceguk, 
and Kaloo ; the latter attaining an altitude of 13,400 feet ; 
whence Eyre describes the view as presenting a boundless 
ehaos of barren mountains, probably unequalled in wild 
'' terrific grandeur.^^ The valley of llameean, beyond the Indian 
Caucasus, was reached on Srd September. 

And now, at the very time when hope began to yield to 
despair in all their breasts, and a life of wretched slavery 
seemed their inevitable lot, aid came from an unexpected 
quarter, and tli^r speedy deliverance was at hand. Eyre thus 
tells the story itV a letter to a friend in Calcutta : — 

On Sunday, September 11th, Saleh Mahomed, having receiv- 
ed a positive order from Mahomed Akbar for our immediate 
march to Kooloom, our desperate condition induced Poltinger 
to tempt him with the offer of a bribe for our release. 

" Captain Johnson volunteered to be agent in the matter, and 
found him more accessible than was expected. This man 
had hitherto kept aloof from every attempt at friendly 
intercourse with the prisoners, towards whom his manner 
had been invariably haughty and his language harsh. , Great, 
therefore, was our astonishment to learn that he had been 
seduced from his allegiance to Mahomed Akbar and bought 
over to our side. 

" Meanw'hile, the rapid advance of the two English armies 
" upon Cabul, and the probable defeat of Mahomed Akbar, 
“ led us to expect that chiePs arrival among us as likely 
“ to happen at i any moment. It was, thei'efore, necessary 
'' to be prepared against any sudden surprise. The Hazaret 
chiefs in the valley were sounded and found favourable to 
our scheme. The men composing our guard were gj(|ined 
" over by a pronrise of four months' pay, A new Governor 
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was set up over the Hazaiet province by Major Pottinger, 
the existing Governor being too much in Mahomed Akbar^s 
interests to be trusted. 

On the 16th September, the country was considered suffi- 
ciently safe to admit of our setting out on our return 

towards Cabul. We had only proceeded a few miles when 

a messenger met us with news of General Pollock’s victory 
over Akbar, which cheering intelligence was shortly afterwards 
confirmed by a note from Sir Richmond Shakespear, who 
was hastening to our assistance with 600 Kuzzilbash 

'^horsemen. On the 17 th, we re- crossed the Kaloo pas^, and 

encamped about three miles from its base. We had been 
here about two hours, when horsemen were descried descending 
the pass of Uajeeguk. Instantly Saleh Mahomed’s men were 
“ on the alert and formed up in line. Judge of our joy when 
“ the banner of the Kuzzilbash was distinguished streaming 
in the air, and imagine, if you can, with what emotions of 
delight and gratitude we eagerly pressed forward to greet 
our gallant countryman. Sir Richmond Shakespear, who 
soon came galloping up to where we stood. For the first 
" time after nine miserable months of thraldom we felt the 
blessedness of freedom. To God be all the glory, for He alone 
could bring it to pass !” 

There was still some danger that Mahomed Akbar might 
intercept their flight, but at Shakespear’s suggestion, Pollock 
despatched Sale’s brigade to meet them at Kot-Ashroo. All 
doubt was then at an end ; they were once more under tlie 
safeguard of British troops, who lined the heights of Suffed 
Khiik, and who raised hearty cheers of welcome as the procession 
threaded tlie pass; among them most conspicuous, rode the 
gallant Sale with his long lost wife and daughter by his side. 

On the 21st, Pollock’s camp at Cabul was reached, where the 
Horse Artillery guns fired a salute in honour of the event/ and 
thus happily terminated the tragedy of the Cabul insurrection. 

The events of those days have still such a thrilling interest 
for British readers, that we have been tempted to linger perhaps 
too long, over that portion of Eyre’s career, in connection 
with which his name first became familiarly known. It was 
liis strange destiny to witness the Alpha ” and “ Omega ” 
of the downfall of the old sepoy army; for it is now generally 
admitted that the first seeds of the mutiny of 1857 were 
sown in the Cabul campaign. In allusion to this, Kaye, in his 
Sepoy War ” declares. — “The charm of a century of conquest 
“ was then broken. The Sepoy Regiments, no longer assured 
“ and fortified by the sight of that ascendant star of fortune, 
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which once hed ehoue with so bright and steady a light, 
“ shrunk from entering the passes which had been the grave of 
so' many of their comrades. It was too true; the Seiks were 
tampering with their fidelity. Brahmin emissaries were 
endeavouring to swear them with holy water not to advance at 
the word of the English Commander. Nightly meetings of 
delegates from the different regiments were heldj and perhaps 
" we do not even now know how great was the danger.” 

Before leaving Cabul, Eyre, through a strange accideiJS, 
recovered his friend Maulers Bible, on the flyleaf of which 
the owner had thus written^ as if prophetically, two days before 
his murder : In case of my death I wish this boi)k to be sent 
to my mother or dearest living relative.” No Maliomedan 
will knowingly destroy the Word of God, and it is remarkable 
that Arthur Conolly^s Prayer Book, wljerein he had entered 
a touching record of his sufferings and aspirations in the well 
nt Bokhara, was, after the lapse of many years, left at the door 
of his sieter^ house in London by a mysterious foreigner, who, 
simply left word that he came from Russia, but of whom no 
trace could be discovered after a most diligent search. 

Returning with Pollock^s force to India, Eyre was posted 
to the new troop of Horse Artillery, raised to replace the 
old 1st Troop 1st Brigade which had perished in the Aff- 
ghan passes, and with whose services at Cabul he had been 
so intimately associated. In bis public report to the Com- 
mandant of the Artillery regiment, Eyre, speaking of the 
siege, thus writes ; The gunners, from first to last, never 
“ once partook of a full meal or obtained their natural 
rest ; — ^of the hardships and privations undergone it would 
be difficult to convey an adequate idea. Throughout the last 
struggle all eye-witnesses concur in testifying to their stubl)orn 
valour.” 

While attached to the new troop at Meerut, Eyre originated 
what is believed to have been the first "soldiers^ club” ever 
established ; having for its object the suppression of drunkenness 
by providing for the soldier, when off duty, the means of sober and 
suitable recreation and refreshment. Eor this purpose Eyre hired 
a house conveiiiently situated to the barracks, which, with the aid 
of his brother officers and of small monthly subscriptions from 
the members, he fitted up with suitable furniture, and supplied 
with books, magazines, and popular games, and where tea, coffee, 
and other harmless beverages could he obtained when wanted. 
It soon became popular among the men, and contributed 
greatly to the reduction of crime amongst them. The value of 
ftuch clubs has uow^been generally recognized. 
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Oq the news reaching India that Joseph Wolff was on the 
point of starting to Bokhara to ascertain the fate of Stoddart 
and Conolly and wanted some officer to accompany him, Eyre 
at once offered his services, but his letter failed to reach Wolff 
in time ; it will, however, be found in the published memoirs 
of that enterprizing though eccentric Jew missionary. 

Eyre remained with - his troop until December, 1844, when 
he was appointed by Lord Ellenborough, ever prompt to seek 
out promising officers and to reward good service, Comman- 
dant of Artillery in the new Gwalior Contingent, raised after the 
dispersion of Sindians Mahratta army in the battles of Maharaj- 
pore and Pimniar. The new force consisted of four Batteries 
of Native Field Artillery, one Battery of Garrison Artillery, two 
Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, and seven Regiments of Native 
Infantry; the whole forming a very complete and serviceable 
Brigade. All the English officers being picked men, 
tlie Gwalior Contingent soon acquired a reputation for the 
highest efficiency of which native troops were susceptible; 
and, as an instance of the loyal and soldierly spirit existing 
among them up to a late period, it is worthy of record 
that Eyre^s artillery twice volunteered for foreign service, 
expressing their readiness to proceed either to Persia or Burrnah, 
and received the thanks of Government, conveying the satis- 
liiction with which the Governor-General in Council has 
learnt the soldierly spirit evinced by these men.” Their 
prowess and professional efficiency were, however, destined to be 
tested in a very undesirable and unexpected, fashion during 
the Sepoy War of 1857-58, by which time a lamentable change 
had come over the spirit of their dream” — for, led on by 
General Ram Singh, a chivalrous old Rajpoot Subadar of Eyre^s 
artillery, the Gwalior Contingent succeeded in turning General 
Windham^s flanks at Cawnpore, obliging him to retreat with 
great loss, and it was generally admitted that their triumph on 
that occasion was mainly due to the accurate fire of their guns. 
Shortly after Eyre^s arrival at- Gwalior, his sympathies were 
enlisted on behalf of the Portuguese native Cliristians*, of whom 
numbers bad been thrown out of employ by the disbandment 
of the Mahratta force, wherein they had served as hon-commis- 
sioiied oflicers, buglers, and drummei’S, but who had been sud- 
denly reduced, with their families, to destitution. Eyte made 
a strong appeal to the public on their behalf, which met 
with an immediate response. A sum of exceeding £600 was 
received from various parts of India, and, with this amount 
in hand, Eyre conceived and carried out the bold project of 
establishing a small Christian colony in the valley of Deyra 
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Dhoon at the. base of the Himalayan range, and three hun- 
dred miles from Gwalior. 

The scheme met with liberal support from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces and other high 
functionaries. Lands were forthwith purchased, and forty 
families, numbering 120 souls, left Gwalior for the land of 
promise, under the guidance of Father Felix, a worthy Italian 
monk of the Franciscan order, who volunteered his services. 
Contrary to general expectation, these poor men, on arriving 
at their destination, set to work with a good will at 
the novel task of building and ploughing. They found all 
the necessary materials ready prepared. To each family forty 
begahs (about fourteen acres) of land were assigned, besides a 
plough and yoke, a pair of bullocks, a cow, two pigs, 
one sheep, and a small stock of fowls. In a wonderfully sliort 
space of time a neat little village sprung up, with its church 
‘and school-room; and Father Felix proved himself just the 
man to gain all hearts, and to stimulate his flock to exertion. 
Before many weeks had passed he thus wrote : " nous avous 
“ determine, de commun sentiment, de nommer cette nou- 

velle colony, ou paj’-e, ^ Eyre-town.^ Jo vous prie done 

de ne pas vous opposer. ” 

But Eyre did oppose it suggesting instead the name of 

Esapore,''^ or the “ abode of Christians, which was adopted 
accordingly. 

For about three years the little Christian colony struggled 
on under his fostering care, duiing which the colonists kept 
up a brisk fire of correspondence with Eyre, appealing to him 
in all their troubles and difficulties. Unfortunately, the 
climate proved less salubrious than was expected. During 
certain months a malarious fever prostrated their strength, 
and a murrain destroyed a large portion of their live stock, 
although they still continued to eke out a decent subsistence from 
the produce of their fields, and by the sale of eggs, poultry, and 
butter to the residents of the neighl)ouring hill sanatarium of 
Mussoorie. Eventually, owing to the continuance of the above 
causes, they gradually found it more advantageous to transfer 
themselves "permanently to the hills, and thus the scene of 
their early labours became, in process of time, a flourishing 
tea-plantation in other hands. But the great object had been 
meanwhile gained of permanently rescuing the Christian 
families from destitution, and the example set of the practi- 
cability of forcing such colonies led, ere long, to the establish- 
ment of another in a more salubrious locality, which, it is 
believed, still flourishes. 
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About this time Henry Lawrence^s great scheme for a hill 
asylum for soldiers' children assumed a definite form, and he 
paid Eyre the compliment of placing his name on the Com- 
mittee of Reference. '' 

They had for some time past corresponded on the best mode 
of overcoming the difficulties attendant on any attempt to render 
the asylum available for the children of our Roman Catholic 
soldiers, who formed so large a proportion of our European 
army in India, and whose claims to impartial consideration 
Eyre had strenuously advocated, not without some practical 
effect ; although, as might' be expected, there was a strong 
party utterly opposed to an^y concession. 

In addition to his artillery duties, Eyre carried on, for 
several years, those of executive engineer of the Gwalior 
Division, and the pretty Gothic freestone churcli whose tall 
pinnacled tower still gives a home-like character to the British 
cantonment near Gwalior, was of his design and execution. 
Tlie interior suffered considerable damage from the mutineers 
in 1857, who destroyed all the coluiired glass and wood-work, 
a very fine organ, and a remarkably handsome carveS-stone 
pulj)it; turning up also the encaustic tiles of the floor. In 
IS51<, Eyre was selected to accompany the Maharajah Sindia 
on his travels in the North-West, and thus witnessed the 
opening of the Ganges Canal, meeting there his friend Henry 
Lawrence for the last lime, who spoke with intense disapproval 
of the annexation policy then in fashion, and did not conceal 
from Eyre his apprehensions that danger would soon accrue 
from it and find us unprepared. 

In May 1855, in consequence of failing health, Eyre pro- 
ceeded on sick leave to England. There he soon drew 
public attention by two lectures, at the Royal United Service 
Institution and before the British Assuoiation, on the subject 
of metallic boats and floating pontoon waggons for naval and 
military. purposes. As the Crimean war was then in progress, 
his suggestions attracted the notice of Government, who twice, 
deputed officers of both services .to witness Eyre’s experiments, 
and with favourable results on both occasions. 

Early in February 1857, Eyre returned to Calcutta. He 
found people just beginning to feel uneasy regarding certain 
incipient symptoms of disaffection among the sepoys. The 
Maharajah Sindia of Gwalior chanced to have just arrived on 
a visit to the Governor- General, and closely questioned Eyre 
as to the opinions entertained in England about the seizure of 
Oude. This was delicate ground, but Eyre replied that it 
was a ^subject upon which our public men were not agreed, 
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and that while many approved, a large party viewed it with 
regret, as tending to disturb the njinds of native princes. 
Whereupon the Maharajah with great animation exclaimed — 
"Ah! that is the truth, they reason riglitly. Just a year 
previous, Eyre had chanced to find himself seated at a table 
d^hote in England, next to a very intelligent young native 
gentleman from Lucknow, who initiated a discussion on the 
same subject, and stated his confident belief that, ere twelve 
months should elapse, the whole of Oude would be in open 
insurrection. It is not unlikely that this well-informed prophet 
may have been the since notorious Azimoollah. 

Having been posted to a Horse Field Battery at Thyet 
Myo, in Burmah, Eyre proceeded by sea to join it, and on the 
20th March reached his destination, three hundred miles up the 
river Irravyady. By that time news had come from Bengal of 
mutinous outbreaks in the native regiments at Berhampore 
and Barrackpore. Two months later a telegraph summoned 
Eyre with his battery to Calcutta, to assist in suppressing the 
mutiny which had burst out with terrific violence at Meerut 
and Delia, and was spreading like wild fire over the North- 
West Provinces. On the night of the 14th of June, Eyre found 
himself once more anchored off Calcutta. On that very day 
his old friends of the Gwalior Contingent had followed tlie 
fatal example set by the regular army, and had risen against 
their English officers, many of whom fell victims. 

On landing the next morning in Port William, Eyre found 
symptoms of alarm amounting almost to panic, pervading the 
European community. In fact, a clergyman, with liis wife 
and family, liad actually taken refuge in board the Tubal 
Cain during the previous night in expectation of a rise among 
the natives. Within the fort itself he found the Town Major 
employed in swearing in volunteers, and preparation making 
to hang a State-prisoner, in the ex-king of Oude^s employ, 
who had been detected in tampering with the sepoys of 
.the garrison. Next moiiiing, however, the prisoner effected 
his escape from under the very noses of his European sentries, 
and the king of Oude himself was arrested. On the 17th 
June, Sir Partrick Grant arrived fron Madras as Commander- 
in-chief, and while passing Eyre^s ship received three cheers 
from the artillery men. It yas a favourable omen that he 
should be thus greeted on arrival by the identical company of 
Artillery which had been mainly instrumental in suppressing 
the Barrackpore mutiny in 1824, 

After several days of uncertainty, Eyre transferred his men 
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the Lady Thackwell river steamer^ with orders to proceed 
to Allahabad. Their battery horses had been left behind in 
Burmah, to follow when opportunity offered. Meanwhile, many 
tra^cal events had been occurring in the North-West, espe- 
cially at Jhansi, Neemuch, Pyzabad, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and 
Bareilly, where mutiny and massacre had been the order of 
the day ; although the energy displayed by John and Henry 
Lawrence in the Punjab and in Oude, appeared to have, in 
some degree, stayed the progress of the insurrection. But the 
fate of India seemed trembling in the balance. 

On the 25th July, while approaching the military station of 
Dinapore, the steamer picked up an English gentleman from a 
small boat, who announced that the three native regiments 
there had risen in mutiny at 2 p. M,, on that day ] and pre- 
sently a bend of the river presented the dismal spectacle of 
burning houses in the distance. At 6 p. m., Eyre landed to offer 
his services to General Lloyd ; and, at his desire disembarked 
three guns until those despatched in pursuit of the mutineers 
should return. On the following day, came sad tidings from the 
neighbouring station of Segowleo, that Major Holmes, com- 
manding the 12th Irregular Cavalry, who had been most 
successful in his efforts to maintain order in that district, bad 
been murdered, together with his wife, by some of bis own 
men. Mrs. Holmes was that same daughter of Sir Robert Sale, 
who, as Mrs. Sturt, had been Eyre's companion in captivity 
at Cabul. 

lle-einbarking his guns, Eyre proceeded up the Gauges to 
Buxar, which he reached at 3 p.m. on the 28th. Here he was 
informed that the Dinapore regiments having crossed the river 
Soan, were besieging the civilians of Arrab, in a house which 
had been, with fortunate foresight, fortified and provisioned by 
Mr. Vickars Boyle, a Civil Engineer. The mutineers wore led 
by Baboo Koonwar Sing, of Jugdespore, a brave old Rajpoot 
chief o£ good family, great energy of character, and extensive 
influence, who had now assumed the title of l^jah, and had 
drawn towards his banner the whole fighting population of Behar, 
a province 'which supplied the sepoy army with §ome of its 
best soldiers. It was then suspected and has since been well 
ascertained, that Koonwar Singh bad been for months past 
carrying on an active correspond enee with the disaffected 
regiments scattered over the Lower Provinces, and, had not 
his daring schemes been prostrated at an early period, the whole 
of Bengal and its dependencies would.soon have been in a 
blaze of mutiny and rebellion, from Benares to Chittagong ; 
and who can say what might then have been the issue ? 
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At Buxar was a valuable Government stud, and about 
thirty miles higher up the rivcjr was a branch stud at Gha- 
zeepore, on the opposite bank, where also was stationed a 
strong native regiment held in check by only one weak com- 
pany of the 78th Highlanders. Eyre at once saw the impor- 
tance of preventing the Dinapore mutineers from crossing 
the river, and as Lord Canning bad recently telegraphed to 
Patna expressing great anxiety for Ghazeepore, Eyre steak. ^3(1 
up thither to land a couple of guns under his only subalteru. 

In exchange for this trivial aid, the officer in command at 
Ghazeepore allowed Eyre to take twenty-five Highlanders 
with whom he forthwith returned to Buxar, greatly to the 
relief of the Stud officers and other English inhabitants of that 
place. It most fortunately happened that, in the brief interval, 
the James Hume steamer had arrived at Buxar to take in 
coal, having on board 160 of H. M/s 5th Fusileers under 
Captain L^Estrauge. To that officer Eyre at once des- 
patched a note, proposing that they should join forces for an 
immediate attempt to relieve Arrah. L^Estrange promptly 
replied in the affirmative, stipulating only that Eyre should 
send him a written order to that eftcct, taking on himself the 
whole responsibility. 

This Eyre did not hesitate to do, and, in like manner, made 
himself formally responsible for the detention of the two 
Government steamers. 

Early on the morning of the 30th July, guns and troops 
were disembarked, and arrangements made for a march to Arrah, 
distant about 48 miles to the^ east. At the same time, the 
James Hume was despatched to Dinapore with a letter to 
General Lloyd, informing him of the intended movement 
and inviting his co-operation. The Field Force thus extempo- 
rized consisted of three guns with 40 artillery men; 154 of 
H, M.^s 5tli Fusileers, with six officers, two assistant surgeons, 
and seventeen volunteers; one of the latter being the Joint- 
Magistrate of Ghazepore, Mr. J, H. Bax, and three officers 
of tfie Stud. The twenty-five Highlanders were left behind with 
orders to return to Ghazeejiore by the first opportunity. Eyre 
appointed as his staff officer, Captain the Hon^ble R. 
Hastings, a most fortunate selection, as it proved, for his 
indefatigable exertions, zealously backed by the other Stud officers 
and volunteers, contributed largely to the success of the expedition. 
The knowledge of the district possessed by Mr. Bax, his 
coolness and energy, tegether with his influence with the natives 
in procuring carriage, rendered his presence with the force 
likewise of no small advantage. 
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By 5 p. M.j everything was ready for a start. The guns were 
drawn by bullocks, taken, together with their native drivers^ 
direct from the plough. The reserve ammunition and commissariat 
supplies were drawn . on common country carts, and through 
Mr. Bax’s exertions, four elephants were contributed by the 
Dumrao Rajah, for conveying tents and bedding. It was 
the rainy season, and the roads were* very heavy ; so tb^ the 
poor bullocks, unused to such labour, moved provokingly slowly, 
and frequent halts were necessary to enable laggards to close 
up 5 hence it was break of day ere the first encamf)ing 
ground, at Ny ah Bhojporc, was reached. At the twelfth mile, a 
mounted ^py, in the service of Koonwar Singh, was inter- ^ 
cepted, and was brought in wounded. This proved that the * 
enemy were on the alert, and that circumspection was neces- 
sary. The march continued till the night of the 31st, when 
the discovery of more hostile scouts operated as a caution to 
halt till daybreak. 

On the 1st August, when near Shahpore, the dismal tidings 
came Irom Dinapore that a detachment of iOO men, which had 
been sent from that station for the relief of Arrab, had fallen 
into an ambuscade near that town, and been driven back 
with loss of half their number. Eyre, however, resolved to 
push on and strike a blow to restore whatever prestige might 
have been lost. Four miles further on, a bridge had been cut 
through and rendered impassable for guns ; but after an hour’s 
detention tlie damage was sufficiently repaired, and the force 
bivouacked for tlie night outside the village of Goqjrajgunje, 
posting a strong guard to protect the bridge, beyond which a 
picket of the enemy was known to be posted. 

At daybreak on Sunday, the 2nd August, the force again 
advanced, and had just cleared the village, when bugle notes 
were heard sounding the assembly ” in a wood which bounded 
the view about a mile ahead, and through wliicli lay the 
direct road to Arrah. We quote Eyre’s own account of what 
followed, as published in the appendix to the 3rd edition of Gub.- 
bins^ book on the Mutiny in Oude,” where it has lain buried 
long enough, and whence we are desirous of exhuming it : 
"Eyre halted his force "to reconnoitre. The enemy. now 
" began to show themselves in what seemed overwhelming force. 

But content with occupying Hhe wood to our front, large 
" bodies were seen to extend themselves along the woods on 
" either flank, with the evident intention of surrounding the 

little force opposed to them. To bring matters to an issue, 
" Eyre drew up his force on the open plain, and offered battle. 
" The^ thriCe guns opened Are to the front and flanks, causing the 
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enemy to screen tliemselves as much as possible behind broken 
** ground. From this they opened a heavy fire of musketry, and 
Eyre ordered forward skirmishing parties of the Bth Fusileers 
“ to retaliate. The superiority of the Enfield Eifles now became 
apparent. Galled by their accurate fire, the enemy gradually 
felb back to the shelter of the woods. Meanwhile, Eyre 
directed the full fire of his artillery on the enemy^s centre, 
" witfi the view of forcing a passage through the wood. T- ,ey 
scattered themselves right and left, leaving the road clear, 
" and under cover of the Enfield Rifles, the guns and baggage 
were promptly moved forward and pushed through the wood 
before the enemy could again close his divided wings. Emerg- 
ing from the woods, the road became an elevated ‘ causeway, 
bounded on either side by inundated rice-fields, across which 
the bafiled enemy could only open a distant fire. Finding 
. " their intentions thus frustrated, they hurried back to inter- 
cept the force at Beebeegunge, distant about two miles ahead, 
where they had effectually destroyed a bridge, and com- 
pletely commanded' the approaches to it by breastworks, and 
from the houses of the village. Eyre again halted his force 
'' to refresh the men and cattle, within a quarter of a mile of 
the bridge, and sent out scouts to search for a ford across the 
river Bunas, which separated him from the enemy. No 
ford was discovered ; and as it was plainly impossible to 
effect a passage over the bridge, Eyre determined on 
making a flank march to the nearest point of the railway 
embankment, distant only one mile, along which there was a 
direct road to Arrah. This movement was for a time masked 
by the guns, which opened a brisk fire upon the village, while 
the infantry and baggage pushed forward in the new direction. 
But, no sooner did the enemy discover the manoeuvre, than 
they hastened in great numbers to intercept the force at the 
angle of a thick wood which abutted on the railway. 
En route, Eyre discovered a ford, but as his force had .already 
passed it, he proceeded, followed up pretty closely by a 
large body of infantry and cavalry, being raw levies of 
Koonwar^ Singh; while the three mutineer regiments pursued 
a ^course parallel to his own on the opposite side of the 
stream. On reaching the railway, it became necessary to 
halt the fprce and assume a defensive attitude, until the 
mutineers could be dislodged from the wood, from which 
they opened a very galling musketry fire. For a whole hour 
the force was hotly engaged at a great disadvantage, owing to 
the abundant cover which screened the enemy. Twice, 
during this period, the mutineers, seeing the guns left almost 
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“ without support, (L^Estrange^s infantry being occupied in. skir- 
" mishing), rushed impetuously upon them, and were driven 
back by discharges of grape. At this juncture, Hastings 
brought word to Eyre (who, having no subaltern, was obliged 
to remain with the guns,) that the 5th Fusileers were losing 
ground, and that our position was becoming critical. Eyre,. 
“ therefore, resolved on trying what a charge of bayonets would 
do, and despatched Hastings with an order to L^Estrange to 
that effect. Unable immediately to find L^Estrange, Hastings 
at once collected every available man, and himself most 
gallantly led them on ; L^Estrange promptly joining on learning 
“ the order which had been given. Rushing forward with a 
“ cheer they cleared the deep stream (now confined within 
narrow banks,) at a bound, and charged impetuously on an 
“ enemy twenty times their own number. Taken completely by 
surprise, the mutineers fell back in the utmost disorder, the guns 
opening fire upon their retreating masses, and in a few minutes 
“ not a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 
Thenceforward an open road wCs available, which skirted the 
railway to within four miles of Arrab, where, a little beforo 
night tall, the force was compelled to halt by an impassable 
torrent. The night was employed in endeavouring to 
bridge this over, by casting into the stream large piles 
of bricks, that had been collected on the bank by the 
“ railway engirieers, by which means the stream was narrowed 
sufficiently to allow the construction of a rude sort of bridge 
formed from country carts, over which the guns and baggage 
marclied, without further opposition, into the station of 
Arrah, and the relief of the beleaguered garrison was accom- 
plislied. After their defeat at the railway, the mutineers and 
" Koouwar Singh had fled back with precipitation to Arrah,, 
^^to remove their valuables to the jungle stronghold of that 
chief at Jugdespore, 

Among the slain were sepoys of nine different regiments ; a 
sufficient proof that, in this action, Eyre^s small force encountered,, 
besides the Dinapore regiments, a formidable number of other 
trained soldiers of the regular army. We may remark here,. 
en jpassant^ that the scene of Eyre^s action on the banks of the 
Bunas, is the identical spot where Major Munro, on ISth 
October, 1764, first encountered the troops of Shooja-ood- 
dowlah, following them up from thence to Buxar, where hfr 
so signally defeated them in a pitched battle on the 23rd of 
that month. 

Eyre continues t The relief of the garrison proved to^ 
havQ been most opportune, for their position had been so 
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“ eflfectually mined^ that a few hours’ delay must have ensured their 
destruction. They numbered sixteen European civilians, and 
fifty of Rattray’s Sikh Police. The position, which they had 
" so miraculously defended against the three mutineer regiments, 
“ aided by Koonwar Singh’s levies, was a small upper- roomed 
house of substantial masonry belonging to Mr. Boyle, District 
Railway Engineer, by whose skill it had been fortified, and 
provisioned, in anticipation of some such crisis. But Jie 
strongest position is of little avail where stout hearts and an 
efficient leader are wanting to defend it, and, in the present 
“ case, such hearts and such a leader weie forthcoming. To 
" Mr, Wake, as civil Magistrate of Arrah, who possesses in 
" a rare degree some of the highest qualities of a soldier, 
no less than to the unflinching fortitude with which his able 
" efforts were supported by his brave associates, may be 
attributed the salvation of the garrison. During eight days 
and niglits they were incessantly harassed, and so closely 
watched that not a loophole could be approached with safety. 
At one period their water failed, and they owed their 
“ supply to the prompt energy of the Sikhs, who, in one night, 
contrived with most inefficient tools, to dig a well on the 
" ground-floor, twenty feet deep, ^vhereby abundance of good 
water was obtained. During the last three or four days their 
position had been rendered doubly perilous by the fire of some 
guns of small calibre, wbicb the enemy had mounted within 
fifty yards of the house, the walls of which were perforated 
by tludr balls in all directions. The defence of Arrah may 
" be considered one of the most remarkable facts in Indian 
history.”* ** 


* Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan in the fourth chapter of “ Competition Wallah” 
thus truly and graphically describes the Eyre of Arrah : “ The English troops 
at Buxar were certainly a mere handful. But there was a man there 
who wa& neither a novice nor a pedant, neither a young soldier nor an 
“ old woman. Wherever hard knocks had been going on within the laht 

** twenty years — and during that period there; was no lack — Vincent Eyre 
‘‘ had generally managed to come in for a liberal allowance. In the 
“ Afigliati w^r, the roughest of schools, he had learned to preserve an 
equal mind in arduous circumstances. Wlien the intelligence of the 
outbreak, travelling with the proverbial speed of bad news, reached the 
“ station of Buxar, Eyre at once made up his mind to march, witliout 
“ waiting to hear whether expedition had started from Dinapore.' 

Perhaps he was unwilling to leave the fate of the garrison entirely 
“ dependant on the energy and promptness of General Bloyd. Perhaps 
he thought that a good thing like the relief of Arrah would bear doing 
** twice over. His force consisted of a hundred and fifty and four English 
“ bayonets, twelve mounted volunteers, and three field-pieces with their 
** complement of artillerymen. The distance to be traversed was fifty 
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Althougli martial law had been proclaimed in this district, 
Eyre left the execution of justice in the hands of the civil 
authorities, except in the case of certain native officials who 
had transferred their services to Koonwar Singh, and had been 
taken prisoners in arms against the State. These men were 
tried by Drum Head Court Martial, composed of the judge, 
the magistrate, and two captains, Eyre himself presiding ovjsr 
the Court, and, being found guilty, were hanged as'an example. 
The inhabitants of the city and its environs were ordered to 
deliver up their arms in camp within forty-eight hours, 
and, long before that time had elapsed, a pile of 7,000 miscel- 
laneous arms had been collected and broken up. 

But, although the chief object of the expedition from Buxar 
had now been accomplished, there was important work still 
remaining to be done. Koonwar Singh, with a large body of 
mutineers and armed retainers, had fled to his stronghold at 
.Tugdespore, distant about sixteen miles from Arrab, in the heart 
of a dense jungle. Captain L^Estrange, in reporting to Army Head 
Quarters, truly stated : — The difficulty attending the enter- 
prize was, by universal report, very great, the roads were 
'^represented as being (at this season of the year) almost 
" impassablej and the position of Koonwar Singh and his followers 
" was deemed, by all who had any knowledge of the country 
" surrounding him, as being inaccessible/^ He added, under 
“ all the circiimstanceB, a feeling of doubt, if not of apprehension, 
" as to the success of our expedition, might easily have per- 
" vaded troops less confident than ours were, in the judgment, 
" talent, and courage of our leader.” 

Eyre, having been reinforced by two companies of H. M.'s 10th 
Foot and 100 of Rattray^s Sikhs from Dinapore, marched from 
Arrah on the lltli August, passing over his late battle-field 
en roiife, where the marks of bullets on the trees bore ample 

“ miles as the crow flies ; and, as the waters were out over the face 
“ of the- country, and the population was in a state of open hostility, 
“ the march proved long and formidable. On the way Eyre received 
** tidings of the reverse sustained by Dunbar’s detachment. It seemed 
“ foolhardy indeed to advance to the attack of an enemy who had just 
cut to pieces a force twice as strong as his own. But atfC/Ording to his 
view of the matter, this consideration did not in any wise afiect the 
result of his reasoning. His axiom was the Arrah must be relieved. 
There was no one else now left to do the business, so of nec-ossity it 
fell to him. He had not many soldiers and would be glad to have 
more. He did not share the sentiment of King Henry at Aginoourt. 
He would have been delighted to see at his back a thousand or two 
of ll^se men at Aldershott who did no work that day. But, as he 
had only a few, he must perform in the work with those few. So, on 
he went, notlung doubting. ” 
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evidence to the fierceness of the conflict. Next day, about 
11 A. M., the enemy were found in strong position, having 
a river in their front, the town of Dulloor *in their centre, 
partially protected by earth-works, and in their rear the formi- 
dable belt of jungle which covered the approach to Jugdospore, 
An advanced picket occupied the village of Nhrainporo, 
whence they were soon dislodged. The enemy's right was 
screened behind broken ground and low jungle, until ae 
near approach of Captain Patterson's skirmishers diew forth 
their fire, whereupon Eyre opened upon them with grape, 
causing them to rise in confusion; when a timely forward 
rush, accompanied by a loud cheer from the men ol the 10th 
Eoot, drove them panic-stricken into Dulloor and the adjacent 
jungle. Meanwhile, L'Estrange and Scott witli the 5th 
Pusileers, assisted by a field-howitzer, held in check the enemy's 
left, consisting of Koonwar Singh's irregulars, horse and fixit ; 
which now simultaneously gave way, and a hot pursuit endued, 
terminating only at Jugdespore itself. The enemy, as they 
retreated through the jungle, maintained a dropping fire 
on their pursuers, and abandoned two field-guns en rouie, 
Koonwar Singh had barely time to eCFect his escape in the 
direction of Sasseram, leaving his stronghold in our hands. 

Eyre followed him up ten miles as far as Peroo, when he 
received from Dinapore an order of recall to join General 
Outram, who had meanwhile arrived thus far in progie‘^s to 
take up his command lor the relief of Lucknow. Befoie leaving 
Jugdespore, Eyre, in order more thoroughly to destroy Koonwar 
Singh's prestige among the natives, blew up the palace and 
principal buildings, where he had established a manufactoiy 
of arms and ammunition, and had laid up large stores of pi o- 
visions, and which, theiefore, oflered a tempting rendezvous for 
malcontents in such dangerous times. Koonwar Singh bent his 
course towards Rewah, with the ultimate intention of pro- 
ceeding to Delhi ; but eventually crossed into the Doab and 
thence to Oude, where he carried on a desultory warfare for 
several months, until forced by the successes of the British arms 
in all quarters to retire to his native jungles, pursued by Sir 
Edward Lugard. In crossing the Ganges he received a mortal 
wound and perished miserably, though stout-hearted and defiant 
to the last. 

On the 21st August, the gallant little Arrah Field Force was 
finally dispersed, having terminated its brief and adventurous 
career in a campaign of three weeks' duration, fruitful in 
important consequences to the Governmut of British India 
■When this force was first improvised by Eyre at Buxar, on his 
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own responsibility, the entire province of Behar was in open 
insurrection, having proclaimed Koonwar Singh as their Rajah 
and ruler ; the civilians of Arrah were besieged by the mutinous 
regiments of Dinapore without a hope of relief; our river 
communication between Bengal and the Upper Provinces was 
in danger of being interrupted, — a danger which imperilled 
the very existence of Havelock's small isolated force in the 
Doab ; and Bengal itself showed symptoms of a general rising. 
What a change had Eyre's little campaign effected ! Arrah 
relieved ; the Dinapore mutineers twice defeated and dispersed ; 
Koonwar Singh in full flight to the North-West ; the district 
of Shahabad restored to order and tranquillity ; and the route of 
the Ganges open for the safe transit of our steamers and troops ! 

On the night of the 20th August, Eyre was suddenly 
awakened from slumber to find the companions of his recent toils 
and successes standing round his ^bed to offer him the parting 
tribute of their esteem and gratitude. The feelings of the Arrah 
garrison had been embodied in same spirited verses by Dr. Halls, 
which that gentleman proceeded to read aloud whilst Eyre sate 
up in bed, half wondering whether the whole was not a pleasing 
illusioii of the fancy ! But three rounds of hearty cheers with 
wliich the interview terminated sufficed to assure him of the 
reality. 

On the 19bh August, General Outram thus encouragingly 
addressed Eyre : I hpve only time to thank you for your 

very interesting letter of the 5th instant, which I have sent 
privately to the Governor-General. The official goes to-day 
to the Commander-in-chief officially. Both will, I am sure, 
most highly appreciate your glorious little campaign. What 
“ a refreshing contrast to the bungling that has prevailed 
"elsewhere! Your successes enable me to dispose of troops, 
" who otherwise must have been detained here, and especially 
"am 1 rejoiced that your Troop is rendered available for even 
" more important services. At Benares I shall have the pleasure 
" of meeting you, when we can both talk over the measures 
" I have in contemplation." 

So highly indeed did Outram estimate Eyre's services, that 
he even recommauded they should be rewarded by tlie Victoria 
Cross, in the following terms : — " In viewing the steady 
" resolve of Major Eyre to effect the relief of Arrah, the 
" perseverance with which he pursued his object, and the 
" gallantry with which he led liis small force to victory, even 
" against such overwhelming numbers,. I respectfully submit 
" that Major Eyre established a special claim to distinction, 
" and earnestly solicit His Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
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to bestow ou that officer the Victoria Cross.’^ And to Eyre 
himself he wrote, as we have already recorded : “ If acts of 
devotion jto one's country entitle to the Cross, then surely the 
" devotion you displayed at Arrah to your country, and the 
advantage that resulted to the country from that act, ought to 
secure it to you of all men. " 

It arose from no lack of appreciation of Eyre's services 
that the Commander-in-chief withheld the Cross, considei;hg 
a Companionship of the Bath the more suitable reward. Con- 
gratulatory letters poured in upon Eyre from all quarters, 
including the highest Government officials,* and the Governor- 
General in Council conveyed to him officially his special 
thanks, accompanying them with an expression of admira- 
tion for the zeal, judgment, and resolution with wliich Major 
Eyre and his little force encountered and overcame the for- 
^^midable obstacles opposed to Ijjiem.” 

It was to be expected that, under Outram's command Eyre 
would not long remain idle. Accordingly, on the advance 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore, he was entrusted with a small 
expeditionary force to intercept, and, if possible, destroy a 
formidable party of insurgents from Oude, who, with 400 men 
and four guns, had crossed the Ganges to operate in Out- 
ram's rear, and cut off his communications with Allahabad. 
Eyre's force consisted of 100 infantry of H. M.'s 5th Piisi- 
leers, 50 of H, M.’s 64th Fool, and two guns ; and he 
was joined in the wood by 40 of the 12th Irregular Horse. 
Marching by night the town of Khoondun-puttee was reached 
a little before daybreak. The villagers reported the rebels 
to be near at hand, if not actually within the walls of the 
place; their b6ats being moored about a mile off. Eyre 
therefore ordered the cavalry to gallop ahead to guard the 
gates of the town, and should the rebels have fled, to pursue 
them to their boats, and hold them in check until the infantry 
and guns should come up. 

* “ Although,*’ wrote Mr., now, Sir Cecil Beadon to Eyre, " I have not 

** the honour of being known to you, I will venture to claim your forgive- 
“ nesB for the liberty I take in expressing the gratitude and admiration 
“ which; in common I suppose with every Englishman, I feel for the 
“ prompt decision with which yon resolved upon effecting the relief of the 
“ Arrah garrison, and organized a force for the purpose, and for the 
“ admirable skill and bravery with which you and your little army with- 
“ stood and completely routed an overwhelming force of the rebels, and 
“ finally effected your object with comparatively little loss.*’ The expres- 
sion of “ gratitude and adiitiration** from one who was Foreign Secretary 
to the Government, indicates most clearly the feeling of intense relief which 
Byre’s victory produced in Gpvemment circles. 
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All turned out exactly as had been foreseen^ for the rebels, 
hearing of Eyre^s approach, had already begun fo retire in 
hot haste to the river, and the cavalry, pursuing, reached 
the bank just in time to prevent the boats leaving their 
moorings. On the arrival of the infantry and guns, Eyre 
gave ' immediate orders to board, and an obstinate resistance 
was made, terminating in a desperate attempt on the part 
of the enemy to blow up the boats with all therein ,• failing 
to effect which, they threw their guns overboard and preci- 
pitated themselves into the river, where they were destroyed 
by discharges of grape from the guns, and a fatal fusilade from 
the infantry, none so much as asking for quarter, and only 
three of the whole number escaping alive. Thus Oiitram^s 
instructions were fulfilled to the very letter. 

Another large party of marauders from Oude, whc^ had 
landed about four miles higher, taking warning by the fate 
of their companions, abandoned their project, and re-embarked 
before Eyre’s cavalry could intercept them. The blow thus 
decisively struck was considered by Outram to have prevented 
a general insurrection in the Doab,’’ and in forwarding Eyre’s 
despatch, he wrote : — I now consider my communications 
“ secure, which otherwise must have been entirely cut off 
during our operations in Oude, from which evils, having been 
preserved by Major Eyre’s energy and decision, that officer 
and the detachment under his command are, I consider, 
entitled to thankful acknowledgments from Government, 
which, I am confident, will not be withheld. His reputation as 
a successful leader had* already been so well established that 
I purposely selected him for this duty, in the perfect confi- 
deuce that he would succeed. ” This elicited a further recog- 
nition from the Govern or- General in Council. 

Outram, having joined Ibrces with Havelock on the 16th 
September, Eyre exchanged hi§ light field-guns for heavy iron. 
IS-pouiuiers drawn by bullocks and elephants, and rendered 
further good service on the advance to Lucknow, which took 
place immediately after. On the death of Brigadier Cooper 
on the 26th September, while forcing a passage through the 
city for tlie relief of the beleaguered garrison, Eyre succeeded to 
the command of the Artillery Brigade, which he continued to hold 
until the filial capture of the city by Lord Clyde, in Mai’ch, 
1858, Shortly ofter joining the Lucknow garrison, he was pros- 
trated by brain fever, brought on by exposure and fatigue, and 
owed his life to the tender care of Martin Gubbins and his wife. 

Subsequently, he took part, as Brigadier of artillery and cavalry, 
ill all the active operations of the foice, and was repeatedly 
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mentioned honourably in the despatches of Havelock and Out- 
ram, the latter styling him in one of his despatches as " the 
'' gallant Brigadier Eyre, whose victories at Arrah and 
Jugdespore have already given him an European reputation. ” 
During the final seige of Lucknow, Eyre^s artillery was 
mainly instrumental in repelling an attempt of the enemy^s 
cavalry and infantry to break through the position at Alum- 
bagh, which, if successful, must have exposed Lord Cly^ie^s 
flank and rear to their attacks, besides intercepting his commu- 
nications with Cawnpore. This affair was, however, for certain 
reasons best known to the Head Quarter Staff, hushed up as 
unworthy of notice, and, what is stranger still, when Sir 
Archdale Wilson, commanding the artillery at Lucknow, sent in 
his final despatch, making honourable mention of Eyre and his 
artillery subordinates at Alumbagh, it was brou^t back by 
a staff officer with an order for its erasure, as “ the Alumlagh 
had nothing to do with Lucknow , " 

Nevertheless, by a strange inconsistency, when Eyre and 
Prank Turner were ordered to proceed to join their new a])point- 
ments, a complimentary order was published to the army at 
Lucknow wherein it was stated : — " His Excellency parts from 
'' them with the greatest regret, and takes the opportunity 
of testifying the high opinion he entertains of them. They 
have been specially retained with this force till now, in conse- 
quence of that opinion. Still, even this could scarcely make 
amends to Eyre fi)r the total omission of his name from the 
final despatch, which mentioned by name almost eveiy other 
artillery officer who had so much as pointed a gun. The 
generous-minded Outram, ever disdainful of injustice, after- 
wards remonstrated against the omission, and wrote to Eyre as 
follows : — I was as much disappointed as you could be cm 
seeing the Commander-in-chiePs despatch in print, to find 
no acknowledgment was made of the services of the troops 
at Alumbagh, and especially of yourself. 

But, whatever mortification Eyre suffered thereby, he was 
amply compensated by a letter from Outram himself, who thus 
expressed l\is feelings on the close of the campaign, wherein they 
had been so long associated together : — “ I avail myself of 
one of the few leisure moments allowed me to thank 
you for tlie able, zealous, and invaluable service you have 
rendered me ; to give utterance to the strong feelings of 
“ admiration with which I regard you as a man, a soldier, 
and an officer, and to assure you of the warm affection 
which I bear to you as a friend. Your future career 
‘f I shall continue to watch with deep and affectionate 
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interest, and if at any time or in any manner, I can be 
of the slightest service to you, I shall esteem it alike 
“ a personal favour and an honour to be permitted to aid you. 
But you are now far above the necessity for help from any 
one, for you have well and fairly earned the highest position 
“ the service affords, and doubtless will obtain it when oppor- 
" tunity offers. 

Thus terminated Eyre^s active services in the field. His 
remaining year^i in India were passed in comparative seclusion 
at the gunpowder agency of Ishapore, — where he twice received 
the thanks of the Secretary of State for India, — and latterly 
ill the more laborious and important post of Inspector-General 
of Ordnance in Calcutta. During his residence here, Eyre 
warmly advocated in the editorial columns of the Friend of 
India, the establishment of military colonies in the Himalayan 
mountains, and found a supporter of his views in Sir Hugh 
Hose. The subject has very recently been taken up in 
England by Dr. F. Mouat, and been ably handled in two 
lectures delivered at the Royal United Service Institution, at 
which Eyre presided by special invitation. 

He also took occasion while at Ishapore to give a practical 
demonstration, in the presence of Lord Canning and Sir Hugh 
Rose, of the adaptability for military purposes in India of the 
metallic floating waggons, on which he had lectured when in 
England, for pontoon purposes on the rivers of India. Two 
of these waggons being lashed together, were launched on the 
Hooghly, and found capable of floating a nine-pounder field- 
gun and its full proportion of gunners. Such was the 
impression made on the minds of the Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief, that he was at once appointed President 
of a special Pontoon Committee, which entered thoroughly 
into the subject, and whose report, it was hoped, would 
ere now have led to some remarkable practical results in the re- 
organization of our pontoon system for army purposes in India. 

On the establishment of the Outram Institute,” at Dum- 
Dum, to commemorate that great and good man^s services by 
carrying out his own benevolent views for the welfare of the 
British soldier in India, Eyre was selected as President of a 
Committee for the practical development of the scheme, which, 
under the auspices and leadership of the Revd. Mr. Norman, 
may be said to have eclipsed all other attempts of a similar 
kind theretofore made; although the example has since been 
followed with remarkable success in other rnilitary stations. 

He was selected By Lord Canning as a member of the Army 
Amalgamation Commission in 1861, and it is now well 
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Imown'thatj had the suggestions of that Commission been 
attended to by Sir Charles Wood, that minister would have 
saved himself and his country from the shame and trouble 
brought upon both by the incessant well-founded complaini^s, 
wherewith every subsequent year has teemed, of injustice and 
bad faith ; — complaints which have at length wrung some tardy 
concessions from his successor. < 

In the spring of 1863, the state of his health h^.iing 
obliged Eyre to repair to England, he became a Major- 
General on the full pay retired list, and his active career^ 
in India having thus terminated he was recommended by 
Sir Hugh Rose ' to the Home Government for further 
honours. These, however, have not yet been conferred, although 
backed by the Govern or- General in Council, and by the Home 
Counoil of India ; neither has his name been included in llie 
list of good service-pensions, for which he was equally eligible 
with other retired officers of artillery, who have received that 
reward, and whose services cannot be said to have surpassed 
those we have here recorded. Nor, to the universal surprise of 
the Indian public, as evinced in many a newspaper article no less 
than in conversation amongst military men, was the Knighthood 
of the Star of India conferred upon tlie man who had contri- 
buted far more than most recipients of the honour to maintain 
the connexion of India with England. 

England, indeed, sometimes acts strangely in such cases. She 
makes heroes of officers who leave their posts during an 
action ; she bestows prize-money upon men who were hundreds 
of miles - from the place of capture, whilst those by whose 
daring efforts and brilliant victories in the vicinity, that 
capture was made possible, are left unrewarded ; she showers 
with an indiscriminate hand crosses and decorations ; whilst an 
action which in any other country in the world would have 
raised its originator to high command and great honours, which 
in France was regarded as the brilliant action of the mutiny 
campaign, is in England rewarded with a decoration, such 
as is ordinarily given to military men for the most ordinary 
services. 

Of all men in the world, however, Vincent Eyre can best 
afford to remain nndecoi'ated. His deeds need no adventitious 
prop, no tinsel ornament either to support or to commend 
thj 3 m to his fellow-countrymen. They speak for themselves 
to his contemporaries, as they will speak to posterity. The 
neglect which he hap experienced will only cause those actions 
to be enquired after, which stamped his name on the history 
of a crisis during which the British power was brought down 
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to a lower ebb than it had ever known before. It will never 
be forgotten that it wag Vincent Eyre, who first dealt the 
most fatal and ddadly blow to the rebellion, at whose hands 
the mutineers first received a retribution as prompt as it was 
effective. That successful march to Arrah acquires greater 
lustre from the fact that it followed immediately upon the 
defeat of doable the number of European soldiers under another 
leader; that it was made in the face of men trained in our 
school, whose hands were yet red with the victory they had 
achieved over a larger force, who knew that with the defeat 
of Eyre they would gain possession of Behar, — would be in 
a position to march upon Bengal. Looking at men as they 
are, we may well assert that there are few who would have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility at which Eyre so 
eagerly clutched. There was no tarrying, no delay, no 
telegraphing for instructions, no sheltering himself under the 
wing of others. On the contrary; not only did he show 
himself able to think and act at the same moment, — one of the 
highest attributes of a man, — but he was ready to take all respon- 
sibility, — the responsibility of every one joining his force, — upon 
his own shoulders, — to give orders in writing, — to do anything, 
in fact, to insure movement and action. When we think how 
rare such qualitities are in the world ; — that other men, who 
from interest or from their official position, obtained a factitious 
reputation during the mutiny, showed when brought into 
action that they possessed them not, — we must the more 
honour the man who not only possessed but used his great gifts 
to such purpose, — to the saving of Britisli interests in India. 
For, however much in these days of peace and security some 
people may be inclined to undervalue the effect of the great 
success of Arrah, this we know for a fact, that at tlie time 
it was regarded as the turning point of the mutiny, as the death- 
blow to rebellion in Behar, as so strengthening the hands of 
Government, as to enable it to turn its undivided attention to 
affairs 'in the North-West. What if Eyre had not succeeded? 
Where then would have been Havelock ? Where the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow ? In what a position would have been 
the Commander-in-chief, with the whole country between 
Allahabad and Calcutta in insurrection ? Who can doubt that 
Ghaze^pore would have gone, that Patna would have gone, 
that Calcutta itself would have been sorely threatened? It 
was not possible, indeed, that a Lloyd or a Hewitt should have 
occupied the place of an Eyre. Men of that calibre are not 
the ^venturous to whom alone adventures are possible. It 
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needed for such an expedition a leader who laughed at respon- 
sibility when it might affect his action, who was cool, deter- 
mined, resolute ; who possessed the brain to contrive, the nerve 
to carry out, his daring plans. Such leaders are rarely met 
with now a days,— but such an one the Arrali field force 
possessed in Vincent Eyre. 

The warm personal feelings which we entertain towards the 
subject of this sketch, knowinTg as we know how much therr’4-eally 
is to admire in hia character, have prompted us to the task, — 
the pleasing and inspiring task, — of laying his deeds, just as he 
accomplished them, before the readers of this Review. We have 
done this, of design, barely, almost nakedly. We have avoided 
everything but a recital of facts as they occurred, preferring 
to our own comments, the comments of such men as Lord 
Canning, Sir James Outram, Sir Cecil Beadon, and others 
whose testimony cannot be doubted. We have given the sim- 
ple outline of a career of a British officer in India, commencing 
in the steady performance of his duty ; he himself aiding that 
performance by constant study ; and culminating in an expedition 
and a victory, both of which testilicd to the excellence of the 
seed sown, to the fertility of the soil in which it had taken root. 
How true indeed is the apothegm, that a life of preparation 
will not fail of glory; — how still more true, if possible, the 
dictum, that the opportunity will not fail the man, if the man 
only fit himself for the opportunity ! 
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Aut. III . — The Bombay Survey and Seiilement Act, (Act L of 
1865.j An act to ^provide for the survey, demarcation ^ assess- 
ment, and adminisiraiion of lands held under Government^ 
in the districts belonging to the Bombay Presidency, and 
for the registration of the rights and interests of the occupants 
of the same, 

T he Bombay Presideney proper contains tliree grand territorial 
divisions, the fertile plains of Gujerat; the Concan bjgtvveen 
the sea and the Western Ghauts ; and the elevated lands of the 
Deccan. It is divided into seventeen coilectorates or siib- 
collcctorates, the supervision over which, in matters of revenue 
and police, is entrusted to two Commissioners, one in the Northern, 
and one in the Southern Division. The extensive but comparatively 
barren and unproductive territory of Sind, nearly equalling in 
area the rest of the Presidency, has been for upwards of 20 years 
under the Government of Bombay, and is entrusted to a 
Commissioner who exercises a greater authority in matters of 
civil government than the other Commissioners, and who corres- 
ponds more nearly to a Chief Commissioner in other parts of 
India. 

The portion of this great territory, that belonged to Great 
Britain at the commencement of the present century, was most 
insignificant. With the exception of the Island of Bombay and 
a few other places, the collectorate of North Canara may be said 
to be the oldest British possession, it having been conquered 
from the Mysore House in 1801; for 60 years it remained 
under the Government of Madras, and, in 1862, it was trans- 
ferred to Bombay. Fifteen of the districts came*to us at the 
fall of the Pesliwa iu 1820, and the extensive province of 
Sattara lapsed twenty years ago. 

For years before tlie overthrow of the Poona Government, 
the Mahratta territory had been overrun with contending armies, 
and subjected to all the evils of misrule and anarchy. When we 
assumed the government in 182.0, nofliing could exceed the 
disorder that p^’e vailed in all matters connected with land and 
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«(ie\aft?l-ieveTiue. ’tVve oU temres and ^esBmento were sub- 
verted^ fraudulent claims to exemption from the pajment of 
Imd-rev^nue were based upon false entries in the public registers, 
none but the most influential could venture to call bis land 
his own^ the assessments were liable to constant alteration 
at the caprice or discretion of the local or village oflicers^ and 
corruption and peculation were prevalent. For the first few 
years, after the conquest of a warlike and turbulent country, ur 
attention was chiefly directed to measures for strengthening 
our own position, and taking stock of what we had obtained, ' 
and but little was done systematically for the improvement 
of the civil administration of the new provinces. At length, 
in 1 827, the Code of Regulations, known as the Elphinstone Code, 
became law, and was gradually introduced into all the territoiies 
subject to the Government of Bombay. This Code, as originally 
published on the 1st January, 1827, contained twenty-six Regu- 
lations classified as follows : — 

^ 1, Preliminary. 

9, Civil Justice. 

6, Criminal Justice. 

6, Revenue Branch, 

1, Military. 

4, Miscellaneous. 

From 1827 to 1834 the Government of Bombay continued 
to exercise legislative powers, and passed numerous Regulations 
altering and amending the Code, but leaving its main features 
almost untouched, in which state it remained for the next 
quarter of a century, during which the legislative power was 
vested in the Supreme Government. 

The great Indian Codes, that have been enacted during the last 
six years, have entirely destroyed the Bombay Regulations as 
a Code ; with the exception of a few provisions of the civil 
and criminal branches, and the six Regulations contained in 
the revenue branch, the Code may be considered as repealed. 

It is not our object to aflvert here to those portions of the 
Code that related to the civil and criminal law, but we may 
observe that they had become overlaid by interpretations and 
amendments^ and were not adapted to the requirements of the 
time. The Code was an undoubted impi ovement in 1827, and 
acted as an agent of civilization for many years, to an extent 
which can scarcely be conceived by those who have not a know- 
lege of the state of the country, when we first took possession 
of it. But in 1860, it was high time that it should give way 
to a more perfect system of law, and none, who have turned 
their attention to the matter, can doubt that the Indian Penal 
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Codo^ and the Code? of Procedure are fully appreciated by all 
the natives of the country who have enough intelligence to 
study the law. The accuracy of definition, the sound practical 
wisdom that underlies the whole fabric, and the evident 
marks they bear of being the result of the laborious thought 
of highly cultivated minds, command the admiration of all, for 
these, by far the most magnificent monuments of our rule in 
India. 

But it is to the Bevenue Code of Bombay that we propose 
to direct our attention, and chiefly to that portion of it relating 
to the land-revenue, as it is contained in the 16th and 17th 
Begulations of the original Code, and the various Regulations 
and Acts by which these have since that time been modified. 

Regulation XVI. of 1827 consists of three chapters, the 
first two of which relating to the appointment of Collectors, 
their assistants, and stipendiary establishments, remain almost 
unaltered and call for no remark. The third chapter relates to the 
appointment of hereditary officers, as agency which has always 
exercised a great influence in the territories of Bombay, and 
has been eousidorably modified by Act XI, of 1S4G. 

The substantive law of the relation between Government 
and the cultivators of the soil is laid down in the seventeenth 
Regulation, which is by far the most interesting of the whole 
Code, and we propo'^e to discuss the principles contained in it, 
and to examine tlieir gradual development into the present 
rcvenne system of Bombay. The duties of a Collector as 
defined in the 1 6th Regulation, are To assess and collect the 
“ several descrijitions of public revenue, entiustedto his manage- 
“ ment, according to established usage, and to decide certain 
civil suits and to try claims to exemption from the payment 
of land-revenue, ” (Regulation XVI. of 1827 Section 2) ; and 
these duties are explained in detail in the following Regulation, 
the first chapter of which relates to the assessment of land, 
the next six to the collection of the revenue, the eighth to the 
trial of civil suits connected with land, and the ninth and 

tenth to claims to exemption. 

The principle, on which the rules for assessing larfd are 1>ased, 
is that all land is subject to the payment of land-revenue, which 
shall be assessed by the Collector according to the established 
“ principles that govern the assessment of lands of the description 
to which it belongs, unless a claim to exemption be proved, 
that the settlement be made with the occupant or person entered 
in the land-registers as occupying the land, and shall not 
exceed any specific limit that may have been established and 
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preserved,” that the occupant shall be liable in person and 
property for the revenue of this land, and that the Collector 
shall fix the dates at which the instalments of revenue fall 
due. 

It will thus be observed that, subject to the control of 
Government, a wide discretion was left to the Collector in 
fixing his assessments from year to year. He was only bound 
to recognize proved exemptions and established limits, and:.. as 
the only limit recognized in the provinces conquered from the 
Peshwa, was that the assessment received not exceed two- 
fiths or one-third of the produce, it will be evident that there 
was scope for much rackrenting. The exercise of this authority 
was, however, practically limited by the raumber of holdings, and 
the great amount of work devolving on the Collectors, and no 
general revision of the assessment took place. Individual 
cases were taken up by the native ofiicials, not always with 
strict regard to justice and moderation, but the bulk of the 
assessments remained from year to year as we found them at the 
conquest. The existence of such a power of interference gave 
great opportunity for dishonest and corrupt practices, and it 
is' believed that in some districts, at least, the most shameful 
extortion was common. Besides this, it was held that with the 
exception of a few favourable tenures, no land was the property 
of the occupant, who might at any time be ousted on another 
person outbidding him and agreeing to give a higher rent. 

The state of things that existed a few years after the pass- 
ing of the Elphinstone Code ' was eloquently described by Sir 
Bartle Prere in a speech, delivered at the time of discussing, 
in the Bombay Council, the Act whose title stands at the head 
of this article ; 

" His Excellency the President said that, after what had been 
stated in the petitions laid before the Council that day, he was 
" unwilling to let the Bill be read a second time without bearing 
" his personal testimony to its being a most valuable and neces- 
" sary measure, and one, far as he could judge, singularly free 
from all the objections which had been stated against it. 
Nearly thirty years had passed since he was personally connected 
^'"with the Operations which led to the commencement of the 
survey in this Presidency, and was himself employed in the 
districts in which the survey was first introduced. It was im- 
“ possible to give any one, who had not seen the country at the 
time he was speaking of, an idea of how this India, which is 
always said to be so immutable, had changed for the better, and 
how much of that change was due to one good measure of 
^^administration,, steadily and consistently carried out. 
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The principle of the Bill was two-fold, Ist^ the Bill stereo- 
typed the change to which he had adverted, by confirming the 
past proceedings of the Survey Department ; and secondly y it 
made provision for the future prosecution of the same beneficial 
process, hereafter. To give some idea of the gtate of this part 
of the country, before the changes in the revenue system, to 
which he alluded, had been introduced, he would briefly describe 
the condition of the people of the Deccan as he saw them in the 
year 1835, when, shortly after his arrival in this country, he was 
'' employed as an assistant of Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, whose name 
could never be mentioned witliout regret at the early loss of one 
of the most valuable and devoted servants this Government had 
ever possessed. Mr. Goldsmid was sent to enquire into 
certain charges of mismanagement in some of the districts of 
the Poona Collectorate. The whole of the Decan had been 
more or less exhausted by the errors and mismanagement of 
former Governments. The removal of the native court and 
array had destroyed the local market for produce. No foreign 
trade, adequate to supply its place, had grown up. The prices 
of agricultural produce and of labour had for years been steadily 
falling, and the Government revenue was as steadily decreasing. 
But what most attrarcted the attention of Mr. Williamson 
Earasay, so well known as the sole and most able Eeverme Com- 
missioner of that time, was the extreme difficulty with which 
even an inadequate amount of revenue was extorted from the 
cultivators ; and he deputed Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Shortrede to inquire into the truth of the charges of 
oppression, which had been made against the revenue officers of 
the district he referred to. The situation was shortly this : 
Barely more than two-thirds of the culturable land in any 
district were under cultivation. Frequently as much as two- 
thirds of the land was waste. Villages almost deserted were 
frequently to be met with ; some were bechiragh without 
a light in them, utterly uninhabited. The people were sunk 
in the'lowest depths of poverty ; they had few recognized rights 
in the land ; the boundaries of the different villages and different 
estates were often unsettled, and gave rise to disputes which 
there wexQ not the means of finally deciding. The revenue 
to be derived from the land w^as practically dependent on 
the discretion of the local officers. There were, it was true, 
fixed customary rates which nominally regulated the assessment 
" to be paid. But they were so much higher than could possibly he 
paid at the then existing prices of prodiije, that it was necessary 
to grant remissions, of the necessity for and extent of which the 
local officers were the sole judges ; and it was thus practically 
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left to a very ill-paid class of inferior officials to decide what 
should be taken from the people. 

The results of such a system might be easily guessed. In 
good seasons, the people were forced to pay to the uttermost 
farthing, without having the certainty that what they paid 
really went to the Government Treasury. In bad seasons, if 
they were unable to obtain remissions, they had no resource but 
to leave the country and seek subsistence elsewhere. 

He (the President) had seen many of the victims of this 
most wretched system. People had been brought before Mr. 
Goldsmid who deposed to having been tortured in the most 
cruel manner, in consequence of their inability to meet the 
demands of the native Collectors. They had been exposed to 
the heat of the sun, and were forced to stand with large stones 
on their heads, or to lie down with heavy weights laid on 
their chests. This state of things was reported by Mr. 
Williamson Ramsay, the Revenue Commissioner, to the Govern- 
ment. He showed that the fault lay less with the under-paid 
^'officials than with the Government itself, which required from 
" its servants an impossibility, viz., to realise the assessments of 
the most prosperous day of the Mahratta empire, when prices 
“had fallen far below their former amount. He urged the 
'^injustice of entrusting such powers to ill-trained officials at a 
“ distance from all effective control, without taking the proper 
precautions of giving them such a salary as would place them 
above the influence of temptation. He pointed out a truth 
“ which is now generally recognized and acted on, that tlie true 
secret of a good land-revenue system is moderation in demand ; 
that if the demands were moderate, cultivation would certainly 
“increase; that the cultivators would be sure to prosper ; and 
“ that in their prosperity the Slate would share. It so happened 
that these suggestions fell on kindly ground. Sir Robert Grant 
“was then Governor of Bombay, than whom a more able states- 
“ man or larger-hearted philanthropist has never been at the head 
“of the Government of any Presidency. On receiving the 
“ Revenue Commissioner’s report, he cordially sympathised with 
“ his views, and charged hiiti to see tliat the great principles to 
which he bad given expression were effectively carried out. In 
execution of these orders Lieutenant Wingate was associated 
“ with Mr. Goldsmid, with a view to devise a complete plan for 
“ a general survey, and an equitable assessment of all Goverment 
land. These gentlemen were ably seconded by several officers 
“chiefly drawn from the Army. And he (the President) might 
“remark that this was only one of the many occasions on which 
“ the Government of India had been indebted to the Army for 
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officers who had rendered the most effective aid vx the general 
** administration of the country. He should only weary^ the 
Council if he were to describe the different parts t^en by these 
" officers in the operations of the survey. He could not, how- 
ever, refrain from mentioning the names of somo of the gentle- 
“ men to whom, at the outset, the supervision of this duty was 
'^entrusted, and to whose zeal and ability in laying the founda- 
tion, the excellence of the superstructure is mainly due. 

Lieutenant Nash, of the Bombay Engineers, of the first and 
ablest of their number, was no more. Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
'^Gaisford, and Lieutenant (now Major) Davidson, had long since 
retired from the Service, and were both, he believed, still living 
" a life of active benevolence in their native country. Two of the 
"original officers, however, of that time, Majors Francis and 
‘ Anderson, had been throughout in active charge of survey ope- 
rations, and were, 'he was glad to say, now at the head of the 
^Survey Department; they had never ceased to preserve with 
^ religious fidelity the great principle which had been laid down by 
‘ Messrs. Wingate and Goldsmid. It was but a small part of the 
^ praise to which these oflicers were richly entitled, to say that 
^ the success of the Eevenue Survey in the Bombay Presidency 
^ depended, in a great measure, upon their high qualifications and 
tried charaeter.^^ 

This description applied more or less to the whole of the 
Deccan and Gujerat, but not to the Conean or to the district 
of Canarji, There a feeling of property in land and tenures 
undisturbed for generations had created a very different state 
of things, for which an exceptional mode of treatment will 
be provided. 

The features of this plan devised by Mr. Goldsmid and 
Sir George Wingate, as finally sanctioned in IStS, are as fol- 
lows : — Each of the three superintendents of survey had six or 
seven assistants, two of whom were called " classing assis- 
tants, and the rest "measuring" assistants; and under each 
as&ihtaiit were about twenty native classers or measurers. 'When 
a district wa6 to be surveyed, the survey officers wew appointed 
assistants to the Collector, so as to give them a legal power 
of enteiing the land and assessing it. The laifd of each 
village was then surveyed and measured out into fields or 
" numbers " of convenient size, each separate holding, as 
far as practicable, being made into a separate number or 
numbers, which were all demarcated with boundary marks. 
The native measurers were kept at wor|f in the field during 
the eight fine weather months, their operations being tested 
by the assistant by theodolite surveys, and his tests in turn 
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examined by the superintendent. The waste and unowned 
lands of the village were also measured off into convenient 
fields^ and during the monsoon, the work of the fine season was 
recorded on maps, and a rough field-register was prepared. 
The map and register were then handed ovef to a classing 
assistant^ whose duties consisted in examining the soil of each 
number, and other circumstances affecting its productive powers, 
when a place was assigned to it in one or other of the yuree 
scales of relative value, under the three heads of "garden,^' 
irrigated,^^ and dry.^^ The information collected by the 
measurers and the classers was then sent up to the superin- 
tendent, on whom the most delicate part of the work devolved. 
He had to fix the maximum rate of assessment for each of 
the three scales, or that rate which a field of the highest 
possible class should bear. This, the turning point of the 
whole system, seems a mysterious process, and we have been 
unable to find any clear explanation of the method adopted. 
Apparently much was left to the natural and acquired sagacity 
of the superintendent. By tentative processes maxima were 
struck, that yielded a revenue for the village or circle of villages, 
equal to the average of past years, and these were lowered 
or raised as the circumstances of the district seemed to 
require a decrease, or to admit of au increase in revenue. The 
maximum once fixed, all the other steps followed readily, each 
field fell into its place, and the area and rate gave the total 
assessment, which was then declared in force for thirty years, 
and the earliest settlements are now nearly approaching their 
term. It was felt that the improved condition of the people, 
and their greater independence made it necessary to streng- 
then the hands of the Survey Departmeut, and, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of some interested landowners, the 
Survey Act of 1865 was passed. By this Act the duties of 
assessing land are taken from the Collectors, and vested in 
officers of survey, who are formed into a separate department 
no longer under the Civil Commissioners of the division, but 
under Special Survey Commissioners, who correspond direct 
with Government, and full powers are given them to exact 
assistance, \ind lay down boundaries. Legal sanction is given 
to settlements for thirty years being made, and occupancy 
under them is declared (Section 30) to be a transferabfe 
and heritable property,” wit)[i a right of renewal at revised 
rates on the expiry of the term of settlement, and Government 
further binds itself that the revised rates shall be fixed " not 
with reference to improvements made by the owners or 
V " occupants from private capital and resources during the 
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curremy of any settlement under this Actj but with reference to 

general considerations of the value of land, whether to 
“ soil, valuation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication,^* 
(Sec. 30) ; another Section limits the duration of a settle- 
ment to thirty years, and reservation is made of power to 
impose special local cesses for municipal improvement. ' 

The words marked in Italics suggest a serious considera- 
tion, whether the occupants, under settlements made bfore 
the Survey Act was introduced, are liable to have their assess- 
ment revised with reference to their owit improvements, and it 
would be well for the Government 'of Bombay to set this doubt 
at rest, as its existence implies the possibility of a short-sighted 
and grasping policy being attempted. We can not doubt but 
that, the omission was unintentional, and that the integi ity of 
the guarantee will be confirmed to all the settlements effected 
before the passing of the Act. 

The result of the system of survey and * assessment, that 
lias thus been stereotyped by this Act, has been satisfactory, 
though it by no means comes up to the merit assigned to it by 
its staunch admirers. It had, three avowed objects which were— 
(!) to equalize the assessment ; (2) to survey and measure the 
hind ; and (3) to give a fixity of occupancy rights. The second 
and tliird of tliese objects have been obtained with remarkable 
success, and under the combined influence of the settlement, of 
an unexampled rise in prices, and of ^other measures of good 
Covcniment, the position of the agricultural population has 
greatly improved. But as regards the attempt to equahze the 
assessment, the success has not been so great. The records of 
sales oi‘ land effected of late years, show the most marked 
discrepancy between the survey assessment and the market 
value of the land assessed. Some fields sell at more than a hun- 
dred limes the assessment, and some at less than one year's 
assessment, and making every allowance for special enhance- 
ment of‘ value, there can be no doubt that the “ equable distri- 

butioii of the land revenue** has not been accomplished 
in Bombay. One result, however, has followed from the survey 
which is very remarkable, and probably entirely unexpected by 
its originators. This is the establishment of the * practice of 
periodical revision of the assessments, as a fundamental principle, 
and the avoidance of the prescriptive enjoyment of unchanged 
rates of assessment, which, in parts of the sister Presidency of 
Madras, seems to prevent any increase to the land revenue. 
There is no doubt that the assertion by G^overnment, at so early 
a period of our occupation, of the right to revise and increase 
the assessment, has placed the Government of Bombay in a 
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position of advantage as regards its ryots ; and it now remains 
to be seen «^liether these rights of the Government will be 
given np in obedience to Sir Charles Wood^s despatch of 1.862, 
and the demands of soubd policy. The limitation of the dura- 
tion of future settlements to thirty years, inserted, so pointedly 
in the Act of 186^, seems to indicate an intention to avoid 
a permanent settlement of the land revenue, but as yet { .o 
other indication of the views of Government on this importalit 
matter has been made public. 

There is no doubt that a certain advantage of financial 
position is secui’ed by retaining the power to revise and increase 
the land revenue from time to time, but it can hardly be 
esteemed a privilege to be the only part of India where such 
a power exists, as the temptation to draw upon a province so 
easily squeezed, must be hard to withstand. 

On the other hand, we view the arguments for a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenues of India, brought forward in 
Sir Charles Wood^s despatch of 1862, as incontrovertible, and 
only surpassed in exigency by the one based on the existence, 
in that despatch, of a solemn pledge of Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, on the strength of which English capital has been invest- 
ed in the soil of India. But the great question of burdening 
the land with the cost of Government, that now agitates the 
mind of men at home in its application to Ireland or to India, is 
one that demands for its due consideration a separate article. 

The only other provision of the Survey Act, which it is 
necessary to notice, is one for giving legal authority to a rule 
for preventing the sub-division of numbers. With few exceptions, 
a person was hound to take up, retain, or relinquish entire numbers, 
and no sub-occupancies were recognized by the revenue ofiicers. 
The 45tli Section of the Act lays down a similar rule for the 
guidance of all civil courts. There has not been time to 
ascertain the result of this enactment, but it appears simple 
and efiective, and will probably be found to answer well. 

The powers of a Collector for realizing the land-revenue were 
much the same as in other parts of India. If he anticipated 
any difficulty lie would lay an embargo on the crop before it 
was reaped, and he could levy the revenue by distraint or 
imprisonment. The practice enjoined by the survey rules was 
to sell a portion of the defaulter's land, it being argued 
that ins liabilities in future years being small would be more 
readily met, at the same time as ILis arrears for past years were 
discharged. Bu'' of Ijite years in surveyed districts there have 
been no instance where recoui’se to such violent measores was 
necessary. Tlie Collector's powers can be exercised on behalf 
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of a superior holder^ with this great diflerence between the 
Bombay and Madras systems tbat^ whereas in Madras the 
superior holder could himself distrain the tenant^s goods and 
chattels^ and hand them over to the Collector for sale, 
no such power was given by the Bombay law, under which 
the distraint, as well as the sale, was effected solely Jby the 
Collector. 

By the Code of 1827, the Collector was vested with the powers 
of a civil court, with regard to all suits for (1) the possession 
of land ; (2) tenures ; (3) rent ; (4) use of wells, tanks, water- 
courses, and roads and fields ; (5) boundaries. And by Act XVI. 
of ISiiS, the cognizance of all suits regarding the possession and 
tenure of laud was vested in the civil courts, the revenue courts 
having power only to give ad interim orders in cases of wrongful 
dispofascssiou. By further legislation in 1865, suits for rent ai^d 
water-rights were also transferred to the civil courts, and ques- 
tions relating to boundaries are disposed of under the Survey 
Act. The civil jurisdiction of the Collector has therefore ceased 
to exist, and his power is limited to enforcing the payment of 
Oovenuaent revenue for the current or former years, assisting 
Undowners to collect their dues for the current year, and 
parsing summary orders in disputes about possession. The differ- 
ence in the position of Collectois in Bengal and Bombay 
will be noticed, and the freedom of the latter from all work 
of the nature known as ‘‘Act X. Suits. There is no doubt 
that jf the judicial machinery is sound and strong enough, it 
is riglil that civil suits of all descriptions should be brought 
within its scope, and the separate semi -judicial “ Revenue 
Courts eau only be viewed as a temporary makeshift, to bo 
aliolished in Bengal as in Bombay, so soon as the regular courts 
can undertake their proper functions. 

The duly of hearing and deciding on claims to exemption 
from the payment of land-revenue, was also vested in the 
Collector by the Code of 1827, but like the duties of assess- 
ment have been transferred to a special department, but 
not with the same happy result. It was found that the Col- 
lectors were quite unalile to carry out such a systematic and 
complete enqury into titles as was considSred advisable, and, 
about 1848, separate Enam Commissioners were appointed, who 
afterwards merged in the Alienation Department, established 
by Act XI. of 1852, By this all-powerful machinery, ^ith 
complete control over all the extant public records of former 
dynasties, and a most intimate knowledge «of every citcum&tanee 
that could affect its inquries, raised above the law, and iiresided 
over b;^ officers, than whom none abler could be found, or 
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lees liable to be moved by sympathy with any claim to exemption 
however old, if it failed to reach the prescribed standard of 
proof, an investigation into titles was carried, on for years, till 
after the terrible events of 1857 it was thought necessary to 
abandon the measure, and to offer to all those, whose titles 
to exemption had not been adjudicated, the alternative of haying 
their titles confirmed on payment of an annual quit-rent of one 
quarter of the then.^existing survey assessment. Considting 
the moderation of the existing assessments, it is not surprising 
that these terms were eagerly and readily accepted, as well as 
the further boon that was offered, of having the rent-free 
land declared freely saleable and transferable on payment of 
a sum of one sixteenth of the assessment. By this means a 
very considerable portion of the lands of Bombay lias been 
permanently alienated and settled at quit-rents, varying from 
one quarter to one-half of the survey assessment; and the 
great value of these estates will be seen, when, at the close 
of the thirty years’ settlement, the assessments on the surround- 
ing Government lands are doubled or trebled. 

We have thus attempted to explain in a short and general way 
the present state of the law aflecting land-revenue in the 
Presidency of Bombay, Let us glance for a few moments at 
the position of a ryot or occupant of land, the assessment 
of which was settled twenty or twenty-five years ago. We 
will suppose him to have increased the value and size of his 
estate by improvements, and the purcliase or grant of waste 
land, and that, instead of being worth two or three times the 
annual assessment, it is now, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the remainder of the lease, worth from thirty to forty times 
the assessment. When the settlement expires he will have the 
right of renewing it for whatever further , period, not exceeding 
thirty years, the Government may offer, on the assessment 
which may after revision be imposed. Supposing, what can 
hardly be doubted, that the Government will give tlie same 
consideration to the owner’s improvements made during the 
currency of former settlements, as they promise to those made 
after the passing of the Act, two points will remain for 
decision By the officers to whom the task of revision is 
entrusted. Tlie/rs^isto fix the proportionate shares of the 
increased value that is due to the owner’s private capital and 
resources on the* one hand, and to general considerations” 
on the other; — and the second is to fix the duration of the 
new settlement No one will fail to recognize the difficulty and 
importance of both those operations, and we shall look with 
great interest to any proceedings of the Government of Bombay 
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tliat may throw light on their intended policy. It is probable 
that Sir Battle Prere has left on record for his successor's 
information, some expression of his own views, Although 
in his place at the Council of India he will be in a better 
position to watch the progress of the revision. 

There is one point connected with the passing of the Bombay 
Survey Act that cannot be overlooked. Large survey establish- 
raentsy costing many lacs of rupees annually, have been at work 
for nearly thirty years, and it is understood that the survey and 
• settlement of the whole Presidency (except Sind) will be completed 
in a very few years. It does not appear therefore, why, on the 
eve of the completion of the survey, a new and costly depart- 
ment was created and given a legal siaiim. We have seen no 
paper that throws light on this point, and if it is intended, 
as may be presumed, to do away with the survey establishments 
when their work is done, it seems a pity that these adminis- 
trative details were embodied in the Act, especially as 
the previous system had worked so well, and been so successful. 
We trust that it is not intended to maintain the Survey Depart- 
ment, for tlie revision of the assesment as the several settlements 
ex])irc, a duty which the Survey Act does not in any way 
require to be done by survey officers, but which might be 
saiely left to the Collectors who will, by that time, be relieved 
from the pressure of work caused by the breaking up of the 
Alienation Department, and able to turn their atteiition to 
tile preparation of statistics for the new settlements. A 
system seems to have grown up in Bombay, by which all 
diflieiilt questions, atfecting laud-revenue or a Collector's duties, 
are referred to the Survey Department, and while every docu- 
ment that we have seen bears witness to the admirable manner 
in which the officers at the head of that department perform 
the extraneous work thus thrust on them, as well as their own 
legitimate functions, it cannot he doubted that this system 
generates a want of self-confidence on the pari of the regular 
officers *of revenue ; the effects of tliis may be to lessen, in 
some measure, the power of the Collectors to deal with general 
questions in a practical manner, but that feeling will soon wear 
off*, and can afford no reasonable grounds for inaiiitainlng the 
costly Survey Department of Bombay, even if our finances 
were more flourishing than they are. The revision of the 
settlement (unless a fresh survey is required) is a duty that 
fairly belongs to a Collector, and we cannot be too much on our 
guard against yielding to the temptation that besets those 
entrusted with administriation, of creating special departments 
with the object of eosurihg that difficult questions shall be 
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placed before them by reaponsible and carefully selected persons 
m such a manner that reliance may be placed on their opinion^ 
and thus relieving .themselves of a laborious task. No one 
knotvs better than Sir Bartle Frere, or has better expressed the 
evils of centralizing by departments instead of by individuals, 
and we cannot avoid expressing some surprise that it should 
have fallen to his lot to pass a measure that created a separate 
department for the performance of duties, which, in all " Oilier 
parts of India, are under the control of the Board of 
Bicvenue. 

We understand that the Bombay Survey Act has been 
extended to the province of Sind and to the district of North 
Canara, recently transferred from Madras to Bombay. In a 
former volume* we have discussed the peculiar tenures of Canara, 
and it is to be hoped that the Bombay survey will succeed in 
settling this difficult country on a firm and equitable basis. It 
is desirable that some information regarding the progi‘ess of the 
survey there and in Sind could be aflbrded in the administration 
reports, or by the publication of official reports. At present 
the results are concealed from the public, who are almost us much 
interested in them as the Government. 


^ See No. 42 for December, 1853 
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Art. IV.— 1. Elphinstone^s Hhtory of India, 8rd edition. 
London, John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

3. Ayeen Aidery, or the Institutes of the Emperor Akhar^ 
translated by Francis Gladwin, Esq. In three 
volumes. Calcutta, 1786. 

3. Early Travels in India, Purchases Pilgrimage, Calcutta, 

Lepage & Co., 1864. 

4. Travels in the Mogul Empire, By Francis Bernier, 

translated by Irving Brock. Calcutta, R. C. Lepage 
& Co. 

5. History of the Makomedan Power in India till the year 

1613, translated from the original Persian of Maho-- 
med Kasim Ferishta, By John Briggs, m.b.a.s. 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Madras Army, London, 
Longmans, 1829. 

6. Inde, par M. Dubois de Jancigny et par M. Xavier 

Raymond. Paris, Firmin Didot Freres, 1845. 

O F the many thousands who visit every year the city of 
Agra, of the hundreds of thousands who poured into it last 
November to witness the splendoum of the Viceregal reception, 
hold, if not in the ancient halls of the Moguls, yet on the 
j)lains which surround their whilom capital, there must have 
been some at least, to whose imaginations the past, speak- 
ing out from marble tombs and deserted palaces, appealed 
with a force more tlian sufficient to drive away even the 
gorgeous spectacle of the present. There were few, we will 
hope, so unimaginative, upon whose spirits the aspect of by- 
gone grandeur, so plainly visible in the great buildings of 
Agra and its vicinity, did not make some impression. To a 
large ma;iority of yearly visitors, indeed, in a greater or less 
degree, as they survey the splendid ruins of Futtehpore Sikree, or 
the marble halls of the magnificent palace in the Fort, whence the 
edicts of the Emperor gave law from Affghanistan on the 

M 
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north-west to the extremities of Bengal to the eastward^ whence he 
ruled Cashmire and administered even some portions of the Dek- 
kan, this question must always present itself : Who were these 

“ great sovereigns, these mighty monarchs, whose names are still 
household words among the Mahomedans of Hindostan, and 
the greatness of whose conceptions is evident to us by these 
magnificent ^monuments, by these splendid palaces, at which, 
“ we, natives of another continent, claiming for ourselves alL, ^st 
a monopoly of civilization, can gaze only Avith mixed wonder 
and delight ? Who and what were these men ? What means 
did they employ, to conquer, to administer, to raise these 
lasting monuments of their sway?^^ 

W'ho Avere these men? Who, at least, was the chiefest and 
greatest amongst them? The answer is to be found in the 
very name of the city, in which the idea first occurs to the 
enquirer. Agra is but the old Hindoo designation of the once 
capital of. the empire of the Moguls. Under their dynasly 
it receh'^ed another and a more significant namc^, — a name tliat 
told the world who he was that had made it great, who had 
raised it from the lowly position of a Hindoo village totlie proud 
elevation of capital of Hindostan. That name Avas Akbarabacl, 
the city of Akbar, — of Akbar, the glory of the Moguls. 

It is not our intention, on this occasion, to enter into history 
of the phice which Akbar thus delighted to honour, — 1 hough 
that is a task which has never yet been attempted, and Avhich 
loudly calls for a historian, — nor do we propose even to olfei- a 
detailed account of the exciting events of the reign of that great 
monarch, — each of them demanding long and pati(‘nt inves- 
tigation. Be it rather ours to examine the system which 
succeeded so well with him personally, to glance at the princij)los 
by an adherence to which he built up, in a few years, a miglity 
empire, — an empire which he transmitted intact to his son, and 
which he fondly hoped would descend as a complete inheritance 
to his latest posterity. 

We are the more encouxaged to take this view, because it, 
is beyond question that whether we regard the liberality ol* 
his views, his love of justice, his care for his subjects, noiie 
of the monarchs who reigned over Hindostan ever approached 
Akbar; because likewise if we compare him with contem- 
porary European sovereigns, he gains immensely by the 
comparison. So highly indeed are his elevation of mind, his 
freedom from prejudice, his grand conceptions considered 
even in the present day in the West, that his system of admin- 
istration has been referred to as that which his English successors 
to the empire of Hindostan ought to study and follow. " Those 
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who rule in India, wrote to us not long t:nire an illustri- 
ous statesman, " should take lessons from Alexander and 
Akbar. 

Jeellal-ood-deen Mahomed Akbar, the grandson of Baber 
and seventh in descent from Tamerlane, eldest son of the 
Emperor Humayun and his wife Hamyda-B^nou-Begum, 
was born on the 14'th October, 1542, at Amerkdt in the valley 
of the Indus. It was as an exile, and amid the inhospitable 
sands of an arid desert that he first saw light. His father 
Humayun, though he had succeeded peacefully to the inheri- 
tance of Baber, had, after ten years of alhiost constant warfare, 
liually succumbed, in 1540, to the superior strategy and influ- 
(uicc of Shir Khan Sur, and having been defeated in a decisive 
))atilc on the Ganges near Canooj, had fled for his life to Lahore. 
Humayun, however, was doomed to experience the truth of the 
apothegm, that gratitude is but a sense of favours to come. It 
has but litlle respect for the past. A fugitive and helpless, all 
cliancc of recovering power seeming impossible, he found 
himself everywhere an unwelcome guest. From Lahore he 
flj'd U) Sinde, thence, after some fruitless attempts to possess 
hini‘^('ll of Bukkar and Sehwan, to Jodhpore in Central India, 
;»c]Mi]sed hero, and fearing to be delivered up to the great 
it agonist of bis family, Shir Shah, he attempted to make 
^ \vi\y to AmevkOt, a fort in the eastern desert of Sinde. 
lie horrors that attended his march to that place can 
.11 roly be exaggerated. Before he quitted the inhabited 
• <Miuiilry,^^ says Elphinstone, the villagers repelled all 
ai‘pr(>aches to their water which was to them a precious 
‘ possession; and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed 
'' that his followers w’-ere able to slake their thirst-'' But 
In the desert itself they had to endure greater sufferings than 
Ihcse. Sometimes it was absolute want of water, sometimes 
it was the attack of enemies. Exhausted and debilitated, suffer- 
ing the horrors of thirst in all their terrible reality, one by 
one his followers succumbed. When at last he came in sight of 
Amerkot but seven of bis party remained alive. Even then he 
was haunted by the fear that the chief of that place, who was a 
Brahmin, would refuse him admittance, — a rcfusarl, which, in 
his case, would have been equivalent to death in its worst form, 
Tiie reply, however, wa« happily favourable, and he was saved. 

Not many weeks after his arrival, Jeellal-ood-deen Mahomed 
Akbaj was bom. So straitened were his father's fortunes that, 
instead of the costly presents to his friends, customary on the birth 
of an' heir to the liouse of Timour, he distributed amongst them 
his soUtary possession, one pod of musk, accompanying the gift. 
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however, with the significant wish that like the odour of that 
perfume, so might his son^s fame be diffused throughout the 
world.* 

It can well be imagined that the youth of one so highly 
bred, and bom in circumstances so lowly, should be indeed 
stormy. The delights of ruling, once enjoyed, could never 
in those days be lightly given up ; and even Humayun, 
abandoned by all but by his Hindoo protector, still drea ‘:>ed * 
of the palaces of Delhi and the lost sceptre of Hindostan. 
The thirteen years that followed the birth of Akbar were 
thus years of incessant warfare. The young prince may truly 
be said to have been bred up in arms. He was scarcely three 
years old when he was exposed to a hostile lire under the 
walls of Cabul. Thriee, before he had lived ten years, was 
he the prisoner of his uncles, bitterly hostile to his father 
and to himself. But freeing himself in 1551, after the 
final defeat of his uncle Kamran in that year, he joined his 
father, placed himself under his orders, and finally accompanied 
him in that triumphant march, which commencing at Cabul in 
January, 1555, and culminating in June with a great victory 
over Secunder SAr at Sirhind, terminated in the autumn in the 
capture of Delhi, and the restoration of llumayun to his ances- 
tral throne. A few months later Humayun died, and his newly 
recovered territory, still bleeding from the contests for its ])()sses- 
sion, devolved upon his son Akbar, then but a few months over 
thirteen years old. 

When this event occurred Akbar was in the Punjab. Tic 
had been sent thither shortly after the defeat of Secunder Sur 
at Sirhind, — a battle in which he had so distinguished himself, 
and so greatly by his example animated his soldiers that, it is 
said, ^^they had forgotten that they were mortal.^^ There had 
accompanied him, nominally as his second in command, but 
really as his tutor and adviser, Behram Khan, a Turcoman by 
birth, distinguished for his talents, and whose fidelity to the 
cause of the legitimate representative of the House of Timour 
had been proved upon many a battle-field. On hearing of the 
death of Humayun, Akbar at once assumed all the ensigns of 
royalty. He found, however, that he had entered at best upon 
a disputed inheritance. Almost simultaneously with his acces- 
sion to the throne, there came the news of the loss of Cabul 
and a great part of Affghanistan ; scarcely later the startling 
intelligence reached him that Hemu, the Hindoo General 
of the last representative of the House of SAr, had taken 


* Elphinstone. 
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Agra and Dellii, and was preparing to consummate his 
victories by a march into the Punjab. Behrkm Khan, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion. Accompanied by the youthful 
Emperor, himself eager for the contest, he marched in the 
direction of Delhi, encountered Hemu at Paniput, — the second 
great battle of that name, — ^utterly defeated and took him 
prisoner. After the battle we meet wil^h a striking trait in 
the character of the young prince. BehrS.m had doomed ^ 
Hemu to death, and he wished that the prince should earn the 
title of Champion of the Eaith,^^ by striking the first blow at 
one whom he deemed an infidel. But Akbar refused to strike 
a wounded enemy. He was deaf alike to the persuasions as to 
the entreaties of his General. And it was with a grief which 
his tender age prevented him from showing more openly, that he 
beheld the irritated Behrkm strike off the captive^s head with 
his own hand, exclaiming as he did so, Ill-timed com- 
passion will lose you an empire. 

Wc must bestow but a cursory notice on the military achieve- 
ments tlial followed, singling out those only for special notice, 
which serve to cast some ray of light on the character of our 
hero. The defeat of Hemu had restored to Akbar the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, and had left him leisure to turn his undivided 
attention to the troops of Sccunder SCir, then threatening 
him in the Punjab. A campaign of eight months sufficed 
to quell this uprising, to deprive the insurgent leader of 
his strongest fortress, and to force him to retire to Bengal, 
to which the House of Silr considered that they possessed a here- 
ditary right. During this period, however, the virtual ruler 
was Behriim Khan. Akbar was still too young to take 
upon himself administrative functions, and he deemed it still 
])rudcnt to submit himself to the counsels of one who was 
at least devoted to his dynasty and to his person. Nor 
can it be denied that the severe, stern, and resolute 
sway of the Turcoman nobleman was eminently adapted for 
troublous times. When, however, by the submission of the 
country a merciful and consolidating policy had become 
desirable, and the counsels and conduct of Behr&m still ran 
on ill a course of stern and vindictive cruelty; when 
Behram himself, ignoring the rising intellect of the young 
Prince, still continued to treat him as a dependent and a 
nonentity, the cjy of the country to be rid of a policy of 
severity and sequestration found an involuntary echo in the 
inmost thoughts of it^s monarch, ^kbar, however, was 
pre-eminently of a noble and generous disposition. BehiAm 
had adhered to his father in aU his calamities ; he had boimd 
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his fortunes to hia own, when his green youth prevented the 
possibility of his making head alone against the storms that 
threatened him. Even at this time he did not doubt that the 
very faults which called forth the complaints of his nobles were 
the result of a too great zeal for his dynasty. Soon, however, 
he came to find that he would have to choose between his people 
and his minister. The persecution of private individuals, their 
banishment, often even their death, at the instance, often Vby 
the sole orders of Behram, caused a mistrust and discontent 
amongst the people, which even Akbar would soon have found 
it difficult to allay. Not even the most intimate friends of 
the king were safe against the minister's vengeance, Behrilm 
in fact was virtually king, exercising his authority in a manner 
that tended to alienate the affection of the people from the rule of 
the Moguls. Once convinced of the dangerous tendencies of 
his minister's administration, Akbar felt that it was necessary 
for him to act promptly. He accordingly proceeded unex])ect- 
edly to Delhi, and issued an edict ainiouneing his resolution 
to govern henceforth by himself, and enjoining on all the 
great officers of the empire to obey no orders 1)ut his own. 
Bchrkm, an his part, sensible of his helplessness in such a 
position, endeavoured first to mollify the king. Bui Akbar 
felt that it was better for him to be no longer connected wilh 
one who had so long enjoyed the sweets of power, and wlio liaci 
so misused its possession. He answered Belirkm^s subinissive- 
ness, therefore, by an exhortation to him to retire from ])ower, 
and to seek, in U pilgrimage to Mecca, forgetfulness of the 
troubles and fatigues of a political career. 

The sequel of this episode gives us another insight into that 
particular feature of Akbar^s character, which tended so much 
to his success. Behram appeared to comply with the rccjuisi- 
tion, but proceeding towards the Punjab raised the standard 
of revolt. Akbar marched against him, totally defeated him, and 
pursued him with such via’our, that he was forced to throw him- 
self on the mercy of the Emperor, In those old days, — days in 
which stern retribution was considered to be the right, almr)st the 
duty of a conqueror, — when bloodshedding amongst competitors 
for power was a normal state of affairs,— an ordinary man 
would have at once ridded himself of so valiant a rebel. He 
indeed, who should have sentenced him to simple death without 
tort^ap or deprivation of sight, would have been considered 
merciful. But Akbar was no ordinary man. He abhorred 
the shedding of bloody in itself, still more especially deliberate 
daughter, and his heart was sensible to noble and generous 
!Un:{)ulses to a degree that is uncommon even in this civilized 
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ninet/eentli century. He could uot endure the idea even of 
wounding the amour propre^ or of lowering the pride of one, 
who, though he had slighted his orders and defied his authority, 
had once been his guardian and his friend. Instead, therefore, 
of receiving BehrSim as a conquered enemy, he met him as 
his old comrade, — as one whom he delighted to honour. He 
sent his nobles to meet him, seated him on hia right hand, 
and bestowed upon him a dress of honour. Having proved 
his own ability and felt his x>ower, he no longer even hesitated 
to offer him employment and honours. BehrElm, however, wisely 
reverted to the idea of a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was accord- 
ingly honourably conducted to Goozerat, but when about to 
embark thence for Arabia, he was stabbed by an Affghan, 
whose father, years before, had been killed by his orders. 

With the removal of Behrkm from office there began the real 
contest for empire ratber than the i*eign of Akbar. He was 
then scarcely eighteen years old, but he had been raised in the best 
of schools, — the school of adversity. His personal appearance 
must have been very j^repossessing. He is described as strongly 
built- and handsome, delighting in the chace and manly exer- 
cises, but never so happy as when an occasion presented itself to 
indulge in acts of generosity and benevolence. Ilis manners were 
most laseiuating, and he always comported himself as a monarch. 
From pri^judiccs, even from religious prejudices, he was abso- 
lutely ft'cH'. To his love of justice and the means he took to 
enforce it we shall refer further on. 

His task after the death of Behi-ara was no light one. Even 
then ho was little more than chief among his nobles. Succeed- 
ing as he did to an empire won by force of arms, there was 
then no check but the iiower of the sti’ongest to the action of 
individual ambition. The idea of services rendered, of per- 
sonal acts of valour ; the consciousness likewise of abilities ; 
— all tended to hold out to a man in those days of despo- 
tism, illiinitable visions of power. Akbar thus found that, 
even in the ranks of liis! own victorious army, there were 
men who needed the lesson he had given to liehrum before 
they would be content to acknowledge him as the master 
whom they were bound to obey. It took him seven years 
to read them this lesson, — so in fact to found his authority 
that his simple fiat should be regarded as a decree that 
must be carried out. Many were the contests with rebellious 
nobles and corrupt administrators within that period ; but 
it was not less the clemency of the king after each victory 
than his energy, bis valour and activity during the campaign, 
that tended to his ultimate success. Magnanimity on the 
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part of a conqueror appeals with irresistible force to those 
instincts from which there are few natures so base as to be 
absolutely free. But at the age of twenty-five he was in reality 
master. Then it was that he determined to attempt the execution 
of the scheme tliat had been long maturing in his mind, — a 
scheme prompted by a noble ambition, — the desire of consolida- 
ting the various kingdoms of Hindostan into one great empire, 
so governed by sound and equal laws that a contented people w'^^uld 
always be ready to rise up as one man against a foreign invader. 
For such a task there Las seldom been bom one more qualified 
than Akbar. An instinctive sense of right added to a profound 
judgment, a liberality based upon the truest kind of charily, 
a consummate knowledge of character, and a power of in- 
fluencing others, combined with activity, courage, and great 
military ability to fit him for the work of conquering and 
consolidating an empire. 

The first step was to establish his authority in the territories 
he had acquired. This, we have seen, he had accomplished. 
The second, to conquer the ancient dominions of the crown, — 
to make them solid, compact, and self-adhering. With this 
object in view he first turned his arms to the great country 
of the Rajpoots, — Rajpootana, — with the rulers of parts of' which, 
—notably with the Rajah of Jaiporc, — who himself, his sou and 
his grandson, held commands in the imperial army, — he was in 
alliance. Oodypore alone had the hardihood to resist his army. 
But though Chittore, the then capital, was stormed, the Raiia 
liimself, and after his death, his -gallant son, Rana Pertab, 
refused submission to, and alliance with, the Emperor. All 
the other states of Rajpootana, however, recognised his authority. 
That once recognised, attachment to his ]>erson and liis dynasty 
always succeeded. The reason was that his enlightened prin- 
ciples followed in the track of his army. No sooner liad 
opposition to his authority ceased, than the wise laws ensuring 
justice and toleration to all, healed the wounds which conquest 
had opened, and reconciled populations to his sway. He knew 
no respect of persons. The Hindoo had an equal chance with 
the Mahomedan for the great offices of State. The gorgeous 
temple stood side by side with the graceful mosque, — monuments 
of his toleration. Nay, to such an extent did he carry his 
wise liberality, that when, in pursuance of policy, he married 
two Rajpoot princesses, the daughters of the Rajas of Jaipore 
and Meywar, he built for their use, within the fort of Agra, 
an edifice in the style and architecture of the Hindoos, adorned 
witli the emblems which they held sacred and suited for the 
performance of their worship. To avoid, however, giving 
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occasion of olfence to his Mahomedan subjects^ the building was 
designed so as in its exterior to have all the appearance of a 
mosque. 

The tone of the government of Akbar at this period, and 
the manner in which it was regarded by the Hindoos 
themselves, is best illustrated by a letter which one of the 
princes of Bajpootana addressed to his great grandson, Aurung- 
zebe, on the occasion . of the imposition by the latter of a^ reli- 
gious tax, — ^the Jezia, or Poll-tax on infidels, which Akbar had 
abolished. " Your royal ancestor, Jeellad-ood-deen Akbar, 
wrote the Hindoo prince, whose throne is now in heaven, 
conducted the affairs of this empire for fifty years with 
firmness and justice, watching over the tranquility and hap- 
" piness of all classes of his subjects, whether they were followers 
of Jesus, of Moses, or of Mahomed ; whether they were Hindoos, 
or materialists, or believers in accident or chance. All enjoyed, 
“ to the same degree, his favour and protection ; and thence it is 
that the various populations under his rule, in gratitude for his 
paternal care, have decreed to him the title of ^ Benefactor of 
‘ Mankind. When we reflect that this letter, written by 
one of an opposite belief to that of Akbar, was addressed, many 
years alter his demise, to the bigoted greatgrandson in whose 
eyes it must have appeared the strongest condemnation of his 
ancestor, we cannot refuse our belief in the genuine feeling which 
prom])tc<l it, or in the reality of the sentiments it ascribes 
to the great Emperor. Can we too not glean from it this great 
lesson, illustrated as it is by the careers of the tolerant great 
graTuHather and his fanatical descendant, — the last of whom 
imperilled and lost for his descendants l)y that unyielding 
fanaticism all that the fii*st had gained for them by his 
liberality, — that the twin sisters, tolerance and charity, are 
the true foundation on which alone can rest an edifice that is to 
endure ? 

Most certainly in the case of Akbar this broad and liberal 
policy Kore rich fruits. The admission of Hindoos, — strangers in 
race and alien in religion, — to the command of his armies, to 
the government of his provinces, concurrently with Mahome- 
dans, acquired for his government the confidence of the entire 
Hindoo community. To the Raja of Jaipore, Man Singh, Akbar 
was indebted for some of his most brilliant triumphs. It 
was a Hindoo minister, Todar Mull, who introduced that 
financial system which bears his name. Under his advice, 
Akbar lightened the burdens that weighed upon agriculture; 
he abolished the capitation tax upon the Hindoos, a tax upon 
meetings for the performance of religious ceremonies, and very 
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many other imposts that pressed more especially upon the 
poorer portion of the population. But the Emperor did more 
even than tliat. Finding that great hardship resulted to the 
agricultural interests, as well as loss to the revenue, from the 
absence of a fixed principle upon which to levy the land-tax, 
he, after the most careful enquiry, took the average of the 
rates of collection for the ten years between the fifteenth and 
twenty-fourth year of his reign, and fixed that a permanent 
settlement for the ten years to come. On all his oflScers he enjoined 
strict integrity, justice, and consideration. His instructions to 
his collectors of revenue, on whose judgment and discretion so 
much was depending, deseive to be recorded: '^The collector 
must consider himself,^^ we extract from the Institutes of Akbar, 
a work compiled under the Emperor’s direction by his able minister, 
Abool Fazil, " the immediate friend of ilie husbandman, be 
diligent in business, and a strict observer of truth, bciiig the 
representative of the Chief Magistrate. He must transact his 
business in a plaee to which every one may find easy access, 
without requiring any go-betweeu.^^ * * * * jjjg 

conduct must be such as to give no cause for complaint. 
He must assist the needy husbandman with loans of money, 
and receive payment at distant and convenient periods. AVlien 
any village is cultivated to the highest degree of ])erfe<‘tion, 
'^by the skilful management of the head thereof, there sliall be 
bestowed upon him half a biswah out of every beerfah of land, 
or some other reward porportionate to his merit. * * * 

'^Let him learn the character of every husbandman, and bo the 
immediate protector of that class of subjects. * * -x- * 

^^Let him promote the cultivation of such arlicles as Avill j)ro- 
^^duce general profit ;ind utility, with a view to which, he may 
allow some remission from the general rate of collection. * * * 
“ In every instance he must endeavour to act to the satisfaction 
^^of the husbandman.^^ — We might make more extracts to flie 
same purport. Throughout his Institutes, indeed, there breathes 
the same spirit, — an emphatic love of justice, a desire for the 
welfare, not of one parti^nilar class only of his subjects, Imt of 
the entire people, a determination to lighten, as much as possible, 
the burden of taxation, to eliminate from it every element of, or 
excuse for, oppression, thus welding the peo})le into one great 
family, to each member of which was accorded perfect liberty of 
conscience, entire freedom of action within the limits of the 
laws. 

But Akhar s great^ scheme comprehended sonxething much 
more than the enforcement of rigid justice, and the assurance 
of complete toleranco to his subjects. He encouraged literature. 
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the arts, and sciences. Every labour which depended upon 
intelligence met with his full and hearty support. He appeai-s 
to have felt that the great and certain end of education was 
to free mankind from every sort of prejudice. His intimate 
friend, Feizi, a Mahomedan, devoted himself to the study of 
Hindoo literature and science, to an enquiry into every branch of 
the knowledge of the Brahmins. Tlie same nobleman translated 
the four Grospels into Persian. Akbar received and honourably 
treated at his court Christian missionaries. A Christian priest, 
called Padre Farabatdn was invited thither expressly fo undertake 
the instruction in the Greek language of some Mahomedan 
youths. Schools of every sort were encouraged, devoted with 
admirable impartiality to Hindoo and Mahomedan literature, 
and to these the youth of both religions were invited, to receive 
education according to their circumstances and particular 
views in life.^^ The Couit itself was a rendezvous for men 
famed for their accomplishments and literary knowledge. 

It was impossible for Akbar, however, to devote, during the 
first twenty years of his reign, as much leisure as he could 
wish to the development of the arts and sciences. He had before 
him that task without which, he believed, his work, — the great 
work of his lilbtime, — would be incomplete, — the welding into 
one emi>ire of all tlie peoples of Hindostan. Many of the earlier 
years of his reign therefore were spent in warfare. To enter into 
into the details of this warfare is not necessary for our purpose ; 
it will sidlice if we give only the results. In 1573, he conquered 
Ooozrat. Three years later he proceeded against the descendants 
of the Aifghan family of Shir Shah Sur in Bengal. Here, after 
a desperate contest, he succeeded in establishing his government 
in 1577 ; but it was not till 159^ that he definitively annexed 
that rich province to the empire. In the interval, ho had crushed 
the rebLdlion of his brbther Mirza Hakim, in Cabul, — extend- 
ing, as was his wont, on its conclusion, pardon the revolted 
prince,— and had succeeded in conquering Cashniire, even then 
known as the Paradise of Hindostan. Soon after he w^as engaged 
in a terrible conflict with the inhabitants of the Eusafzie country, 
wdio gave him more trouble than all his othej* opponents. In the 
course of the campaign his army met with some most severe 
checks, imd several of his most valued officei^s were slain. 
Amongst them llaj&li Bir Bal, so well known to posterity 
for liis wit and conversational powers, whose loss was severely 
felt by the Emperor. In the end, these daring mountaineers were 
humbled, though never absolutely subejued. From 1587 to 
1593 he was engaged in establishing his authority in the 
basin of the Indus, in West Affghanistau and its immediate 
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dependencies. Finally he turned his arms against those kingdoms 
of the Dekkan, which had rejected his overtures and refused to 
submit to his authority. His lieutenants, however, were handled 
so severely in this campaign, that the Emperor was compelled, in 
1599, to repair in person to the spot ; the fall of Ahmednugger, 
soon after his arrival, and of Aseergurh some months later, 
broke up all the plans of the enemy, and enabled the Enj’^eror 
^ to return trumphantly to Agra in the spring of 1601. > 

Thus then was completed the outer shell of the Empire 
of Akbar. All Hindostan, from Cashmire to beyond the 
Nerbudda, from Assam to the Suleyman range, obeyed his 
law. With the exception of the Dekkan, his empire may be 
said to have been consolidated in 1593. This monarch, whose 
justice, whose wisdom, whose care for his people, have passed 
into a proverb, had then the o})portunity for which he had 
striven so long, — the opportunity of so promoting the happinesh' 
of his people, of so instructing his nobles, of so clearly demon- 
strating to all the advantages of his system, that the emj)ire, 
founded on a basis so solid, might endure to his latest posterity. 

Undoubtedly he did accomplish great things. An admi- 
rable system of justice, a contented populatioxi, entire religious 
freedom, an unstinted support of the arts and sciences, with a 
view to their being employed for the development of the 
country, an universal S 3 ^stem of education, free and open to 
all, irrespective of religion or creed ; — ^these were undoubtedly 
great blessings ] — blessings which the European nations of that 
day were free from enjoying. Compare Akbar wdili his 
European contemporaries. Compare the enlightened Maho- 
medan of Hindostan who shrank from blood and executions, 
with the sovereigns of our own England, who lived during the 
same period. Compare him with the ferocious Henry the 8th, 
the selfish and ambitious regents, Somerselt and Northumberland, 
with bloody Mary ! Contrast the universal tolerance of 
Hindostan with the firessof Smithfield ! Even Elizabeth herself 
would suffer by the comparison. The decapitation of Essex 
stands in no favourable light by the side of the pardon of 
Behr^m, while the feeling which prompted the death of the 
Queen of •Scots could never have arisen in the spirit of the 
man who condoned the rebellion of his brother. Look again 
at Prance, for fifty years of the same period under the despi- 
cable government of the most contemptible of men, — the three 
last sovereigns of the House of Valois; at Spain, then the 
leading State of Europe, crushed and trampled upon by the 
brutal bigotry of Philip tbe 2nd. What a contrast do the two 
^ laames present I Had the enlightened Akbar succeeded to the 
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throne of Charles V. who can doubt that that great country would 
have taken a foremost place in all that nourishes the vitality and 
tends to the advancement of a nation; that she would never 
have known the degraded position to which she has now 
fallen ? 

He must have been no ordinary^ man who, thus, virtually 
making himself master of Hindostan, — ^for he can scarcely be said 
to have inherited it, — so fashioned his own conduct, so impressed^ 
his ideas upon those about him, that he brought it to the pitch 
of excellence we have described,— so greatly, so far greatly in 
advance of his European contemporaries. In reading the account 
of the results of his administration, and in perusing those Insti- 
tutes inspired by his spirit and his genius, it is impossible for us 
not to withhold our full and free consent to the opinion 
already referred to, and to say : Not India only but every 

country in the world should be ruled on the principles of Akbar/^ 

And yet we are forced to admit that the vast fabric which 
he raised, beautilul in so many points, possessing in itself 
such varied perfections, wonderful if w’^e regard it, as we 
ouglit, as the work of a despotic sovereign three hundred years 
ago, contained nevertheless within itself the certain germ of 
failure. We allude not to the vast extent of empire. Adding 
immensely as this did, especially in that rude age, to the 
difficulty of the ruler, it was yet not the fatal worm which 
gnawed at tJie very root of the mighty fabric. If we admit 
that the j)rinciples of Akbar were based on the soundest ideas 
of humanity and justice; that he did indeed ensure the happi- 
ness of his subjects ; that he encouraged institutions which, if 
persisted in, would l^ave roused their better instincts, we must 
still admit that there was one thing wanting, and that the 
want was fatal as well to the excellence, as to the success of 
the system. The fault was this, — that he himself was the 
keystone of the arch which he had raised. Take away the 
keystone, and all the materials, rich and valuable as they were, 
lost al once their coherent power. The weak point of the 
system, in fact, was tliis ; — that eveiy thing centred in Akbar ; 
that though, so long as he survived to control and carry it out, it 
succeeded admirably, it was liable to succumb and fall with his 
demise. In a word, it was not in the power of this Akbar to 
decree that he should he succeeded by a second Akbar, — by a man 
equal to himself in liberality, in love of justice, in the power 
of influencing his fellow-men. Granting that his principles 
were the principles which the governing power in Hindostan 
ought always to follow, yet his system provided no security 
that they would be carried out by his successors. His subjects 
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in fact possessed no guarantee, no certainty .of belief that on his 
death oppression would not like the place of justice, or that 
liberality and order would not be displaced by bigotry and 
misrule. It was, as we have said, a system that centred 
and was bound up in, the life of Akbar. 

Some idea of this must have flitted occasionally before 
the niind of the great sovereign of Hindostan before he quit^Bd 
*the scene in which his own beneficence had reaped trum|>hs 
and victories so rare. The affection and partiality of a 
parent could not have entirely blinded his eyes to the vicious 
propensities of the son who was destined to be his successor, 
to whose care he would have to resign those numerous peoples, 
whose material interests he himself had watched so tenderly. 
More than once a rebel against the paternal authority, pardoned, 
as Akbar was wont 1x) pardon all enemies, Selim had 
nevertheless continued to show such an absolute viciousness 
of temperament, that even his friends could not contemplate 
his succession without dismay. When he ordered a man 
who had oflhnded him to be flayed alive, to the horror of 
his father, Akbar might well ask himself whether such a 
man could fit in as the keystone of his arch, as the supporter 
and maintainer of his system. The result showed how fatal was 
the defect inherent in that system. Although under his imme- 
diate successors, Jehangire and Shah Jehan, the empire, which he 
virtually founded, maintained, in a great measure, its outward 
form of grandeur; yet the government of his greatgrandson, 
the bigoted Aurungzebe, — himself in all his conceptions the very 
opposite of Akbar, — dealt it a blow from which it sickened and 
died. We might even go further with respect to its internal 
advancement. That indeed ceased with Akbar. 

When, therefore, we are told that India ought to be ruled on 
the principles of Akbar, we ought to bew^are of confounding the 
immortal principles which it was his glory to have initiated tliree 
hundred years ago with the system which, it seems, it was 
impossible for him to avoid. Though we may admire ever so 
much those principles, we should take heed ere we called even for 
an Akbar, — with the system indespensable to an Akbar, — to put 
them into acliion. Under the circumstances of such a rule, viewed 
even in its most favourable light, the country may indeed attain 
temporarily to a very high degree of prosperity, its material 
interests may be well cared for, the intellectual life of its people 
fostered and stimulated, but it is impossible that it can last. 
Sooner or later the inevitable hour will amve when sensuality 
and tyranny take the place of government and just adminis- 
tration to such an extent, that the last state of the people 
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becomes even worse than the first. It was the system of which 
Akbar but an accident that led to those devastating wars 
which ravaged India for a hundred years — which impoverished 
her people, threw her back in the scale of civilization, until in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century she was far behind the 
nations whom she *had immeasurably surpassed in the seven- 
teenth. 

Far be it from us to afiirm that Akbar himself was respon-^ 
sible for such a result. It was his glory that, in spite of the 
despotic system which was then inevitable, he laid the founda- 
tions of his government so firmly, that though they were often 
shaken, sometimes much loosened, his dynasty continued to 
rest upon them for nearly an hundred and sixty years after his 
death.* The system, however, is incompatible with human 
progress. It failed in Europe as much as it failed in Asia. 
It ruined the Stewarts of England and the Bourbons of France. 
Ill Ilindostan it led by certain steps to the predominance of 
the strongest and the government of the sword. 

Need we contrast such a government with that under which 
we are all living, — a government which, liowevcr it may fall 
off in some respects, at least offers to the people the material 
advantages presented by that of Akbar, whilst it is free from 
the death-warrant of an ephemeral existence ? Is not the certain 
conviction that such blessings as universal toleration, an equal 
administration of justice, perfect e([uality in the eye of the law, 
a discriminating taxation, are not dependent upon the life of 
one man, but are fixed and settled institutions which governors 
cannot arbitrarily alter, — is not such a conviction a real boon and 
a solid consolation even to those who would naturally prefer a 
native dynasty ? We knonr that a very eminent European 
writer, who travelling in the disguise of an Asiatic, associated 
with Asiatics on terms of equality, and who thus came to hear 
and to learn their real sentiments, has lately told the world 
that the natives of India would prefer a had native, to the best 
European, goveimraent. It is possible that this may be so. It 
is pi'obable, we think, that among the ignorant and the bigoted, 
the superstitious and the unlettered, some such idea may prevail. 
But it is impossible that it can have any 6imdi amongst 

those wlio, availing themselves of the advantages which education 
has placed within their reach, have studied the history of their 
cduntry. These cannot but see that a system which requii'es an 
Akbar to be its prop cannot possibly have any j)ermanent vitality. 
It is not every year that an Akbar conges into the world. It 

* Elphinstone dates the extinction of the Mogul empire from the 
third bi^tle of Paniput in 1761, 
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is but once in a thousand years that such a man is bom on 
the footsteps of a throne. Can the advantage of being governed 
by such a prince, great as he was undoubtedly, be weighed in 
the balance against the two centuries of misgovemment that 
followed his demise ? 

It is not perhaps surprising that those who have had no 
personal experience of misgovemment and but little of oppres- 
, sion ; — who have never suffered from the exactions of miL .toy 
licence or from the ruthless tyranny of ftourt favourites, should 
point to the reign of Akbar as an indication of the sort of governor 
which Hindustan, if left to itself, would produce.' But it is 
impossible to base any sound argument on the administration 
of but one man out of many. We cannot sever the man from 
the system. That system gave India Akbar, but it gave it also 
Aurungzebe, and the successors of Aurungzcbe. It is certain 
that the eflPect of the iheasures of Aurungzebe was to ioosen 
the bonds of union, which the wisdom and liberality of Akbar 
had knit together to form his empire. It is too a remai-kable 
fact, and one which we must never lose sight of, tending as 
it does to show the retrograde and debasing effect of despotism 
on the human mind, that the bigotry of Aurungzebe endeared 
him far more to his Mahomedan co-religionists than did the 
liberality of A.kbar; and that even in the present day, it is 
the memory of Aurungzebe, the persecutor, far more tlian that 
of Akbar, the beneficent, that Mahomedan writers delight to 
honour. 

We admit, indeed we glory in admitting, that there was much, 
very much in the conduct and the sentiments of Akbar that is 
worthy of the earnest attention of the present rulers of llindostan. 
Many of his precepts they have already literally followed. 
In tliis respect, indeed, they may be regarded as his legitimate 
fiuccessorsf- Far more than any of the native sovereigns who 
came after him have they endeavoured to emulate his liberality, 
his toleration, his encouragement of education, his hatred of 
tyranny and oppression. ' In some respects they may not have 
acted up to the greatness of his mighty conceptions. An 
impartial observer, noting what he did and what they have 
attempted, obuld not fail to be struck with the fact that, whereas 
Akbar was able, within a very short period of his reign, to con- 
ciliate the complete confidence and regard of his Hindoo subjects, 
those feelings with respect to the English have been but of 
. slow and tardy growth. Nor is this difference to be explained 
by the assertion that in the case of Akbar it was a native 
governing natives. Akbar in Hindostan was almost as much 
a foreigner as we are. “ Of all the dynasties that had yet 
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rtiled in India^ " writes Elphinstone in his account of the 
reign of Akbar, that of Tamerlane was the weakest and most 
insecure in its foundations. The houses of Ghazni and Ghbr 
depended on their native kingdom which was contiguous to 
their Indian conquest ; and the slave dynasties were supported 
b}^ the continual influx of their countrymen ; but, though 
Baber had been in some measure naturalised in Cabul, yet tbe 
separation of that cou|toy under Oamran had broken its con- 
neetion with India, nnd ^ the rival of an Affghan dynasty 
turned the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well as of the 
Indian Mussulmans, into enemies. The only adherents of the 
house of Tamerlane were a body of adventurers, whose sole 
bond at union was their common advantage during success. " 
How was it then that this foreigner, with his body of adventurers 
to support him, succeeded in that particular point in which we 
have so generally failed, viz., in conciliating the afiection of the 
people? We believe that the reason simply was, that he did 
not give all the offices in the State to that body of adventurers. 
He had, on the contrary, Hindoos to command his armies and to 
govern his provinces. He made as little distinction on account 
of nationality as of creed. HatJ a satrap misgoverned a 
province in his time, as the Raja of Mysore misgoverned 
Mysore in our own, Akbar would undoubtedly have dis- 
placed that Raja, but he would have sent a Dinkur Rao to 
succeed him. It would thus have been impossible to miscon- 
strue his motives, or to accuse him of lust of territory or of 
tyranny. It is true that we profess to be animated by the 
same motives ; that we declare it to be our sole object to educate 
the natives of this country to self-government ; it is a fact 
that by slow b\it gradual steps they are being admitted to 
the higher offices of the State. And we conscientiously 
believe, however it may seem to some wliiT ittiiy think 
our steps too slow, too uncertain, sometimes even retro- 
grade, .that this is the real tendency of our Government. The 
result depends mainly, if not entirely, on the progress made 
by the people of Hindostan. We cannot doubt that one great 
reason which prompted Akbar to confer the high offices of State 
upon Hindoos was on account of the greater ability, the 
stricter . integrit3% that they displayed. But the world is 
advanced much now since the days of Akbar. The successors 
of the adventurers who followed Clive are better administrators 
than the adventurers who followed the son of Humayun. It 
is for the people of Hindostan to point tJie moral, wilet them 
show themselves in all things capable ; let them cast aside those 
prejudiq^s which weigh them down with the weight of ignorant 
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; let them show themselves as enlightened as the most 
enlightened monarch of Hindostan, and it is certain that they will 
then no longer have to complain that India is not, even in this 
respect, governed on the principles of Akbar. 
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Art. V.— native GOVERNMENT IN NATIVE 
STATES. 

U NLIKE the Roman and the Mogul empires, the continent 
of India, when under its Hindu kings, never enjoyed the 
blessing of one ruling authority as the master of the whole 
country and the director of the destinies of all Hindus as one 
people. Hence it is the Hindu scripture, the Vedas, the 
Dursunas, the Upanishadas, the Shmriti, and the Puranas, are 
differently read and interpreted, and the numerous religious sects 
that have come into existence since the last two thousand years, 
v'u., the deists, nationalists, monotheists, atheists, not *to 
speak of sucli subdivisions as Shyvas, Shdktas, Gana])atyas, 
Slioiiras, and Vyshnavas, have all been the great obstacle 
to the development of everything Hindu but the Sanskrita 
language, whicl), with the primitive AryaHwS inhabiting the 
(liifereiit parts of India, had been the universally spoken tongue, 
though variously pronouiujed and accented hy the people of 
the different provinces. The Syumbhaba, or primitive Manu, 
who is described as tlie authoSand dietat«)r of the Hindu Laws, 
both social and religious, must have lived at a time when there 
was only one king to govern a limited number of Hindus con- 
fined but to one province of the country. But as tlJff“AN»an family 
increased in numbers and spread over the distant parts of the 
continent of India, they set up diflereut kings to rule over them, 
and different legislators and commentators to frame laws and 
regulations best suited to the requirements of their respective 
countries. The same Hindu law of inheritance, which provides 
for the son the heirship to his father^s property ip Northern 
and Central India, would debar him from this natural right in 
the Dekkan, whilst it would entitle him to the inlioritance of his 
maternal uncle’s property after his demise to the disappointment 
of the son. lii cases of marriage the anomaly of the law is the 
same, if not greater, with a certain cla§s of Brahmans in the 
Dekkan and in the hill territories of Karnoon and Gurhwal, whexe 
it is lawful to remarry the widow of one’s elder brother after the 
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decease of her husbaud ; but which practice would be at once 
condemned as un- Hindu and irrational in the countries 
between the Ganges and the Nurbada. The original institutes 
of Manu are the same, but the commentators, Kulluka and others, 
have put, different interpretations on the code used in different 
parts of the country in conformity, perhaps, to the customs 
then prevalent in the Hill States, the Dekkan, and Hiudmtan 
^ proper. The kings of the different branches of the ^i^blar 
and Lunar dynasties, who parcelled out the territories of India 
amongst themselves, and settled in distant parts of the country, 
thus became independent in their respective dominions from the 
beginning; and, partly from the jealousy of their neighbours, 
partly out of inclination arising from peculiar education, mode 
of thought, constitution, climate, and the external features of 
their countries, partly from the influence of their courtiers and the 
current of public opinion then prevalent in their States, each 
chief became anxious to hand down his name to posterity, and 
to surpass his contemporaries by the support or introduction 
of some new system, either in the administration of govern- 
ment, the framing of laws, the exponndiiig of a philosophical 
doctrine, dr the introdu ction of a new religion into his own 
country. And thus the Aryan Hindus, descended from one 
common stock, speaking one language, and professing one 
religion, became constitutionally as distinct a people from each 
other as the several sects of Christians inhabiting the continent 
of Europe. The Hindu name, once as mighty as the Greek or 
the Roman in comparatively later times, and by many decrees 
superior to either in wealth and intelligence, became gradually 
weak and divided in strength as fhe society grew older, and 
thus commenced the undermining of the great fabrics of unity 
and nationality, the sources of the power and strength of a nation. 

Tlie woi4.^^ijistory and the history of the different nations that 
inhabit it must prove beyond a question that domestic discord 
either in the administration of a government or the profession 
of religion, in every clime and country, has proved fatal to the 
cause of a nation^s independence or advancement. And India, 
the earliest advanced country m the world, — a country which had 
always led tlie van of civilization and intelligence in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, —first became a prey to the domestic rivalry conse- 
quent upon divided authority. We may hear of imperial 
rulers as having swayed the sceptre from the Himalayas to 
the islands in the Indian Ocean, but a Chandragupta and 
Vikram&ditya had, owjng to the constitution of the Hindu 
’ society, and the first principles of government then recognised 
in (be country, suffered themselves to be represented in the^remote 
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parts of their dominions by dependent but actual kings^ while 
contenting themselves with the shadow of the empty name^ 
Samrata, or king of kings. The principles of Hindu govenment, 
as laid down in the Institutes of Manu, do not require the direct 
and absolute rule over a people or a country^ but are satis- 
fied with a general acknowledgment by neighbouring States 
of its superiority. When a conquered country was too 
extensive to be directly governed, fresh aspirants to sovereign 
honours were recruited from the ministry or the army, and, 
as rewards for special services, either in the field or in the 
cabinet, the newly conquered countries were often ceded to 
generals and ministers and dependents. There were thus parcel- 
led out to the provinces of Hindostan as many kings as there are 
peoples and languages within her boundary. And, wbat was, 
the result of this early dismemberment of the Great Indian 
Empire ? The question may be at once answered without 
pause or hesitation. The result was that, it became a prey 
to the lust of conquest of foreign nations. When, for instance, 
the Punjab was invaded by Alexander the Great and the 
po'^itioTi of Porus was jeopardised, he received no aid or military 
support from his native allies against the Macedonian intruder, 
though tliere were at that time powerful kings with mighty 
armies and full exchequers in the Doab and the Cis-Sutlej 
States. What an eminent statesman^ wrote in the eighteenth 
century referring to the nation of an alliance among the Indian 
princes, may well be applied to so ancient a period as the reign 
of Chandrugupta, Warren Hastings in one of his despatches 
to the Court of Directors observes — Tlie scale of power is 
evidently turned in. our favour, and this is of more importance 
than would well be imagined in Europe, where the policy 
of nations is regulated by principles the very reverse of those 
which prevail in Asia. There, in contests befOTWasi nations, 
“ the weaker is held up by the support of its neighbours, who 
“ know how much their own safety depends on the preservation of 
a proper balance. But in Asia the desire of partaking of the 
“ spoils of a falling nation, and the dread of incurring the resent- 
^^ment of tlie stronger party, are the immediate motives of 
policy ; and every State wishes to associate itself / with that 
“ ^ power which has a decided superiority.^ 

The above weighty remarks, penned by Warren Hastings 
on the occasion of an alliance between the late East India Com- 
pany's Government and that of Bcrar, may well be applied 
to every stage of a Hindu society and gpvernment, and. every 
stage of the life of the individual Hindu from the ancient ta 
the mod^n times. We find, for example, that the kings of 
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Palibotlird or PAtdl,iputra, the then leading power in India, 
instead of supporting such a patriot warrior as Porus, entered 
into an alliance with Alexander’s general, and welcomed a 
Grecian at their court as ambassador. The simple-minded 
Hindu monarchs thus deceived themselves and their people by 
sowing, with their own hands, the poisonous seed which afterwards 
yielded bitter leaves ; and, which, though removed and root<;,| out 
for a titne from the original spot, germinated elsewhere ^Vith 
increased fecundity to the bitter repentance of the Hindu nation. 
The observations, written by the Grecians at the court of Chun- 
dragupta on the system of Hindu government ; the resources 
of the country ; its military defences ; its mode of warfare ; 
the prevalent religion of the country ; the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, &c. ; were read with avidity by the 
learned Greeks, and embodied in the historical and antiquarian 
works, which, on the decline of that nation, came into th 
possession of tiie Arabs with other scientific and metaphysical 
treatises, the fruits of the labour of ages. The Arabs made 
the best use of what the Greeks bad collected with so much 
labour and skill. With them, the idea of the conquest of 
India rose simultaneously with the taste for the cultivation 
of science and philosophy ; and the alluring account of the 
wealth of Indui, conveyed to them by the Grecian antiquarians, 
constantly danced before the eyes of the first Caliph,” called 
by the Mahometans Khuliplia Wallid. 

The Khulipha, on his first attempt to extend his conquests 
over the regions of eastern ^ Asia, sent a detachment of his 
force from Persia to Sind, under the command of Mohmud 
Cassim. With that invasion commenced the first intrusion of 
Islam over the soil of the Aryans ; — a soil watered by streams 
issuing from the sacred chain of mountains, the abode of gods, 
demi-go(ii(j^*W!¥t)es, and saints, — the objects of veneration with 
the Hindu, the field of description to his poets, the object of his 
pride, the cause of the singularity of India as contrasted with 
other regions of the world. The Hindu, though learned, thought- 
ful, and scientific, bad till then never known any nation but his 
own, any language but his own, nor any religion but what was 
expounded Jbo him by the Brahman. He was simple, honest, un- 
affected, mild in his temper, comely in his deportment, urbane in 
his manners. It is a tradition of the Hindu of those days that 
though a gallant soldier he was unacquainted with stratagems and 
artifices ; never fought for an unlawful cause ; and when once en- 
gaged in the fi^ld, nevej: retraced his steps, however overwhelming 
Sie force he might have to face j for to him it was -salvation to die 
^ h^o or a martyr ; to return home escaping death in ^^the field 
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was Loth cowardice and sinful* The. traditions of the ancient 
wars, as contained in the Rdm^yan and Mahdbhdrat, were as 
sacred to him as the ten commandments are^ to a Christian j 
and tlie exaggerated descriptions of thosp original and flowery 
poets about the destruction of the myriad millions of lidksha* 
shas or demons by the blow of one arrow, when directed with 
the aid of the deity of war, caused the Hindu to look slightingly 
upon the Mlecha barbarians, who came into his country with ^ 
a handful of soldiers to fight with the descendants of Agni 
and Rdma, the specially created and specially gifted beings of 
the Devatas. Hitherto the self-contented Hindu had been igno- 
rant of the mode of warfare of the followers of the Prophet. He 
had never heard that stratagems and artifices constituted the 
pririicipal part of modern warfare, that the stoppage of the sup- 
ply of water, the addition of fresh arms and reinforcements from 
outside the garrison, had more efiect than the waving of 
a thousand swords in the open field by the best trained swords- 
men. He never imagined that with the Moslems victory 
was followed by plunder, plunder by fire and rapine, and the 
latter l)y wholesale slaughter and the dishonouring of women, 
lie never thought that his temple would he converted into a 
mosque, his dwelling house into a barrack, and his places of 
public resort into slaughter-houses. When the army of Cassim 
first encountered that of the Hindu Raja of Sind, it was shame- 
fully defeated, but reinforcements from Persia gave fresh vigour 
to tlie Arabs, and roused their desponding and sunken spirits to 
another action, which sealed the fate of the Hindus of Sind, and 
dashed to the ground the pride of the Rajput soldierJ^ These, 
seciug the imminent danger at hand of a disgraceful defeat, and 
submission to the caprice of the foreigners, first murdered their 
women and children, and then, with naked swords in their 
Lands, opened the gate of the garrison, and iWW^y rushed 
upon the enemy to meet with certain destruction. Cassim 
Alii, thus victorious, immediately took possession of the fort 
and palace, planted his standard on tlie former, and took 
possession of everything he could find in the latter, together with 
the two beautiful daughters ot the king as trophies of the war. 
The datter were sent as present to the Khulipha, a$ a token of 
respect to the '^Commander of the Faithful but ibis valued 
present cost the general his life, and retribution came so soon 
and from such an unexpected quarter, that Hindu historians 
have ascribed it to the vengeance of Heaven. 

The partial conquest of India,, thus cointnenced by the Arabs 
at so early a date as the eighth century, was carried 
its full extremity by Mahmud Ghuenivi, who next appears 
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in the field of warfare against the Hindus. Human depra- 
vity never rose so high as it was with the GTlmznivites, 
“and human forbearance never stooped so low as it did 
among tlie Hindus of that time. The Ghuznivite plundered 
his property, and the Hindu patiently submitted to it; 
the Ghuznivite dragged him into slavery, and the Hindu 
followed him like a lamb. In the twelve inroads of hmud 
Ghuznivi into Iiidia he succeeded not oi\ly in plundering the 
country of its accumulated wealth and carrying away its people 
into slavery, but caused likewise the utter subversion of the 
Hindu monarchies of Delhi and Kanouj. With the Ghuznivite 
raids ended the very name of Hindu independence. 

The only Hindu principalities in Central India that escaped 
devastation by these Mahometan marauders, were the States 
of Udyapur and Amber (modern Jaipur), respectively governed 
by Cbohan and l^aciiwa, llajput princes, the offshoots of tL^ 
royal house of Ayodhya. The former principality was founded 
by Raja Kanaksen in A. D. 144, and the latter hy Sura Rjij^ 
in A. D. 966. These two States, togetlier wiili the prin- 
cipality of Marvvnr, founded in A. D. 1459, by Raja Jodh, 
a descendant of the Rutbore Rajput kings of Kanouj, at 
present constitute the Rajputana States. The other minor 
principalities, Ulwar, Bikanier, Dungurpur, Sirohi, Pro- 

tubgiirh, &c., were either fiefs of the three principal 
States first named, or at one time their dependencies. They 
however gradually became independent during the long 
course of time, when the parent States succumbed to the 
Mahometan or the Mahratta powers. It is asserted by some 
that Siv^ji, the founder of the Mahratta monarchy, and 
the Bhonsla family, also sprang from the house of Udyapur. 
The chaos and confusion which followed the depredations 
of Mahrirtffl"T5T)uznivi had scarcely subsided into order, before 
other Mahometan conquerors appeared in the country. Amongst 
these, Baber, with lil.i numerous Tartar i'ollowers, yeaclied 
Delhi, conquered the city, and usurped its throne. Anxious tiien 
to extend his conquest over the Rajputana Slates, and to bring 
to suigection its proud rulers, who l»ad hitherto escaped the 
inroads of^Mahmud Ghuznivi, Baber marched his ar?ny via 
Muthura, and at Futtehpur Sikree met Rana Sanga, the li&ii of 
Udy.apur, who had proceeded thither to oppose the progress of 
the Mahometans, • In a fierce action which ensued between 
the Rajput followers of the Ran£ and the Tartars of Baber, 
tlje former were defeated and routed, and Bind Saiiga fled 
; lft> Udyapur. This action decided the superiority of the Maho- 
epaetan soldiery over the Hiiidus, and brought the Rsijputana 
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States in subjection to the court of Delhi. Thus India lost 
its last remnant of power. The House of Udyapur was the 
pride of the Hindu nation^ the offshoot of the royal house dff 
Ayodhya, of the proud line of kings of the Solar race, who 
dictated laws to the country, patronised education^ science, and 
arts \ family which was hitherto considered sacred and unap- 
proachable by any nation in the world, 

Oni the death of Baber, Humayun temporarily succeeded to^ 
power, but he had neither the talents nor the means to assert 
his superiority over the Rajput States which had thrown off 
the yoke on his father^s death. But there was to be born a 
man for the throne of Delhi, who would bring all India 
into his subjection ; whose personal vigour, skill in the mili- 
tary tactics, talent, and foresight, would smooth everything 
that should attempt to stand as an obstacle in the way of his 
progress. This was Akbar, who, soon after his accession to 
power, made an effort on the famous fort and town of Chiltore, 
which he reduced, though not with little difficulty. Thus 
demonstrating his power as a military leader and the sovereign 
ruler of India, he first conceived the idea of the importance of 
a friendly alliance with the Rajput States, and with this view 
invited the princes of Udyapur, Amber, and Jodhpur to his 
court, and gave them the joint offices and usual dignities of 
minister and general, attaching thereto great outward distinc- 
tion and respect. Akbar demanded of these princes services 
which at once reduped them from independent rulers to func- 
tionaries, and confined them constantly to the side of the 
Peacock-throne, The tributes which he exacted from them 
were however somewliat disproportionate to their means, 
and the military service they were required to perform for 
the empire, drew off the best soldiers of Rajputana to harass- 
ing and tedious wars, either in the*.^i 4 d^ climate 
of Cabul, or in the unknown countries t Dekkan. The 

reign of Akbar was followed by tJiat' Jehangeer, Shah 

3ehan, *and lastly of Aurangzebe, in whose time the position 
of the Rajput princes grew worse. The notorious mis-govern- 
ment of Aurangzebe, his oppression of the people, especially of 
the Hindus, caused by the imposition of the tax upon^the infidels, 
known as the Jezeea ; his interference with the religion of the 
soil ; his direct violation of the laws of sovereign and subjects, 
both in social and religious matters ; his disrespect and ill-treaU 
ment of the Hindu allies at his court; the constant wars 
in remote parts of his dominions; apd the internal feuds 
about the court of Delhi ; — all combined to diminish the 
and re^ipect which the Hindu chiefs had hitherto entertainep 
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for the perdon of the emperor. ^The forced conversion of 
Hindus to Mahometanism in Aurangzebe^s reign had gone 
s8 farj that in cases of disputed inheritance between two 
or more brothers, the Futtowah of the law always supported, 
with the express sanction of the emperor, the party that 
embraced Islamism, Thus it was that hundreds of high 
caste and respectable Hindu families became converted TV^aho- 
^metans. Human weakness is more or less to be seen in 
every clime and country of the world, among the ancients as 
well as the moderns; and it has been the ruling principle 
of almost every king and government to extend the State 
religion to the subject class when the same is of a different 
persuasion. But before pronouncing any opinion upon this 
system of religious bigotry, or, we might say, a]>use of religion, 
it should be enquired into and examined why this idea generally 
prevails amongst sovereign princes. The common iuterpre 
tation of the question would perhaps be, that a sovereign being 
the guardian of society, both for secular and religious matters, 
and being held responsible for the spiritual welfare of the 
people committed to his care, is bound, if he is sincere in 
his religion, and zealous for the welfare of his subjects, to 
dictate that religion to the people which he himself is con- 
vinced to be true. But apart from this argument, the ques- 
tion is susceptible of analysis in other ways. It should be 
closely examined and scrutinized in all its bearings, not in 
the superficial light of a bigot or a religious enthusiast, but 
in the light of a man as a rational being. The arguments 
which we generally meet with" upon this subject, and the opi- 
nions joro and con^ as they are recorded by some, generally issue 
either from supporters of this system, or from men wlio condemn 
the practice as based upon a mistaken theory. Taking for 
granted thfl^fZ!*"klng^s anxiety for the future state of his subjects 
is paramount in his mind, we must expect from the self-same 
philanthropic ruler a corresponding care I’or the subject’s well- 
being in his present state of exisience ; and where the latter 
falls short of the former, the deduction we draw is, that the 
motive, which is ascribed to philanthropy, piety, dnd every- 
thing that Ijas a good import, is only immediate, secular, and 
political. The first impulse which guides the actions of an 
intelligent human sovereign in times of peace, is the consoli- 
dation of his power and government. To make these per- 
manent he requires the agency of his own subjects, who, if they 
are of a different religious persuasion, would very seldom, if at 
heartily sympathise and co-operate with the ruling power ; 
^ ,^btain this end therefore the sovereign as a humani.^being is 
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driven to seek the instrument of religion, thinking that a common 
faith insures common political action, and forgetting the simple 
axiom that unity of race and sympathy of a common aspiration 
ha VO •more association with country and nationality than religion 
alone. Jjfhe distinction between the conquerer and the conquered 
cannot be removed by unity of religion. This social gulf 
always remains unbridged as far as human pride and human 
vanity are concerned, and this pride and this vanity are coeval 
with human nature, and a part of its calling. It has been * 
said above that country and nationality have more association 
with unity of race and sympathy of a common aspiration than 
with religion, and to prove this assertion perhaps some illustration 
is needed. Take for instance, a converted Mahometan, say, of 
Hindu extraction, to an assembly of genuine Mussulmans engaged 
in a conversation about the faithlessness and immorality of the 
Hindus, their rough and uricourteous manners, and their crafty 
and cunning habits. Or take another converted Mussulman 
of English parentage to the same assembly, and turn the 
discourse upou the subject of the climate of England, the 
mode of dress of the people of that country, the want of a 
zenana system among them, and condemn all these as bad and 
improper, and then watch the emotions of the heart of these two 
converts. If they have a spark of nationality in them, they will, 
to the utmost of their power, try to advocate the cause of their 
countrj^ruen and their customs. Again, it may be asked what 
nation or government has up to this time received the support and 
licarty co-operation, in times of need, from the subject-class it 
had converted to its own religidn. The case of the Persians 
will be a good illustration to this point. They were originally 
converted to Mahometanism by the Arabs, and their country 
was taken possession of by the same nation. But when the 
subject-class grew sufficiently strong and pomd^^ul.i.they dis- 
posssessed their rulers of the government of the country, and 
assumed it themselves. Auraugzebe's flagrant violation of 
the law by making it the instrument for the conversion of 
the Hindus, so\vcd the seed of that dissension and ill-will 
among the whole Hindu populatiou, and tended more than any- 
thing to bring about the fall of the Great Mogul Empire. 

We propose now to inquire how the position of t*he indepen- 
dent native chiefs stood under the tyrannical government of 
Aurangzebe, how the- internal management of their respective 
States was conducted, and how the prosperity and welfare of their 
subjects were consulted. The example set by the emperor of 
tyranny and misrule at the metropolis of the country produce}^ 
a magnetic effect upon the minor governments of the natevjp^ 
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princeSi and the spread of this infection was unavoidable so 
for as the imperial demands and extortions were concerned. 
The native princes were re([uired annually to supply the imperial 
army with mercenaries from their respective States, and com- 
pliance with this demand not only exhausted Rajputana o^ts best 
soldiers, but gave occasion to the practice of tyranny upon tlie 
people, who, unwilling to volunteer for military service, opposed 
their chiefs in every possible way, got up rebellio.is and 
* conspii-acies, sometimes withheld the payment of their usual 
tribute, and ignored the Sovereign rights of their rulers. 
The chiefs in their turn had to repel force by force, and to 
engage themselves constantly in small wars with their own 
Subjects. A native chief in those days could hardly collect 
the land-revenue of a small village without demonstration 
of military strength ; and to move his officers and functionaries 
in the districts in the harvest season was as dangerous as to 
move a caravan with precious commodities through the country. 
For this reason the nazims, or revenue collectors, were always 
provided with a certain number of military followers and guns, 
and with ammunition. This practice obtains in native States 
up to the present day as a relic of an ancient institution, 
though the necessity does not exist to the same proportion. 
The numerous forts and strongbolds which attract the notice 
of a foreigner travelling in the Rajputana countries, were ori- 
ginally built either as military posts to keep in order a certain 
number of villages around them, or they were intended 
as. office buildings, and residences of the State functionaries. 
The judicial administration of a native State under the Mogul 
government was the same as it was throughout the empire. 
The chief being both supreme magistrate and civil judge, 
and the nazims, — his deputies in the districts, — being invested 
with judiq^^L^iassrers to try minor cases, often oppressed the people 
as much as did the Mahometan governors of their neighbouring 
Subas. The office of a minister then, as at present, was in 
many cases hereditary, and was chiefly vested in Brahmans or 
in the nearest relations cf the chiefs themselves. But a soldier of 


fortune now and then also aspired to this office of dignity 
and emolument, and sometimes by favour of his chief he 
succeeded in obtaining it. The authority then exercised by mi- 
nisters was like that of the late Zalim Sitigh over the ruler 
of Kotah, or of Jungh Bfi,h&dur over the nominal king of 
Nep&l. The Hindu princes under the Mahometan govern- 
. ment, after the example of the Mogul . emperors, had 
^^H^erally been men of weak mind, improperly trained, and 
* educated ; though not perfectly illiterate, none 
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of them/ could claim more than average merit either as a man or 
as a ruler. The company these princes generally kept either in 
the precincts of the zen&na or in the outer apartments of 
their palaces, was anything but compatible with their posi- 
tion as^ responsible heads of governments. The deficiency in 
education, the consequent moral weakness, and the addiction to 
vice and debauchery of their rulers, all tended to extend the 
authority and influence of the ministers, and it would have been 
imiseasonable to expect that a shrewd Brahman or a covetous * 
Rajput who held the office of minister would have corrected the 
vices of his chief, instead rather of contributing to it. Every 
picture has its two sides, and when it is looked through t])e dark 
one it presents an obscure and gloomy aspect. The ministers of 
native courts, whether in times of yore or at the present day, are 
almost always accused of being crafty, cunning, dishonest, of 
seeking self-aggrandisement and thereby ruining the States over 
which they hold authority ; but when f he question is discussed and 
balanced in the scale of humanity, what allowance, may we ask, 
is ever made for the circumstances of their temptation, their want 
of proper education (we mean according to the European mode 
of education), want of a knowledge of the system of adminis- 
tration as taught l)y European jurists and political economists, 
tlie example set by their predecessors in ofiice and not un fre- 
quently their predecessors in family, coupled with a sense of the 
insecurity of their position ? Let a man of any country with 
aiiy amount of education be placed in the position of the old 
dcwans and ministers of the Hindu sovereigns, and few, we fear, 
would come out of them with their Integrity untarnished, and their 
reputation unsullied. It is not easy in the present day to con- 
ceive how fearful and dangerous it was for a minister's interests 
to interfere with the inclination or mode of life of a royal master, 
when a breath or a whisper in support of a mosWd'mitJi.ed truth, 
if it were against his cherished convictions, would have paved 
the way of the minister to the gaol or to the executioner. 
Human frailty and human weakness have in many cases paid too 
dearly for indulgence, and this system of the investiture of 
supreme authority in the hands of a single individual in the 
oflice of minister, has not been unfrequently attended with 
danger to the sovereign, and in some cases with the ‘total depri- 
vation of power. The examples of this, in Indian history, 
are very numerous. 

It has been stated that the native princes were, in general, 
inefficient rulers, and tobls in the hands of their ministers 
anfl dependents ; but occasionally there sprung up a genius, su(^ 
as the ]i(afa£rjd Jai Singh of Jaipur, who at once oombiQe^i|p< 
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his own person the virtues of an enlightened ruler and a 
learned politician, a patron of letters, and a promoter of science 
and arts. This prince has handed down his name to posterity, 
and is even known to the learned of Europe for his inquiries and 
observations into the Arabic science of astronomy. The noble 
mind and the lofty aim of this Hindu prince are best illustrated 
in the plan and construction of the beautiful city of Jair^ ir, — a 
city, which, of all others in Northern and Central India, is the 
* one built upon scientific principles. Raja Jai Singh’s love of 
letters induced him to invite pandits from Bengal, Cashmir, 
Benares, the T)ekkan, and other parts of India to his court, and 
to collect those ancient scientific and philosophical works which 
weie almost lost to the country. The immense library he 
had thus collected, not only saved to the world the Sanskrita 
literary and scientific works, but latterly they rendered in- 
valuable assistance to the exertions of Sir AVilliam Jon s 
and Mr. Priusep, in their efibrts for the collection of a com- 
phite library of Hindu works in the Asiatic Society’s Museum 
at Calcutta. Many Sanskrita works of very ancient date 
on theological and metaphysical subjects, which had become 
last sight of for want of study and reproduction since the 
time of Sanker-Acharjya, or, to speak properly, since the 
decline of the Hindu monarchy of Kouoiij, were found 
in Raja Jai Singh’s library. Nor did the Western sciences 
receive less attention from his liberal and inquiring mind. 
The mathematical science of the Arabs and their astronomy 
were then known in India, and they had received a fitting place 
in Jai Singh’s mind. Tlie observatories constructed at Delhi 
and Jaipur by this prince, at an immense cost and after much 
labour, have been admired by modern scientific men of Europe, 
and they ' are a triumph of labour I'or the investigation of 
scientific The great dictionary or encyclopajdia of the 

Sanskrita, Arabic, Persian, and Hindi languages, containing 
a vocabulary of miscdlaneous subjects, called the Jai Sing- 
Kal])adruma, had also been compiled at bis court. As a 
Kshatrya and an oftslioot of the great Surjya-bansa, R£j4 
Jai Singh was the only prince who had performed the iisha- 
medha Zagja after the reign of the Pandavas, — -a Zagya for 
which the Hindu Shastras provide the highest merit, and which 
can be only undertaken by the mightiest of kings. As a 
soldier and a politician, the Raja had always distinguished him- 
self both in the field and in the cabinet of Delhi. His name is 


still cherished with esteem and veneration by the people of 
\^alwa, to which province he was appointed viceroy by the 
of Delhi. But such men as a Jai Singh and Ins wart 
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Singli (one of the Jodhpur princes who had many of the 
virtues of Jai Singh) were not common amongst the native 
rulers.* It may be argued perhaps., that the government under 
which there were born such men as BIrbul, Todermul, Mdu 
Singh, AbuUFazil) Abul Pyozee, and Jai Sing, must have 
been paternal and enlightened. The question may be easily 
answered in the affirmative with reference to Akbar’s reign, 
in which five out of the above-named six personages, flourished, 
and the worst enemies of the Mogul government would even 
admit that monarches reign to have been prosperous. But 
others, with high sounding titles, who sat on the Peacock- 
throne after him, not even the apologists of the Mahometans, 
with a shadow of truth, can support. Their system of admi- 
nistration gradually deteriorated till it came down to Aiirangzehe. 

The reign of Axirangzebe was followed by that of Mahomed 
Shall. A weak monarch, surrounded by evil counsellors, whose 
immediate motive was self-aggrandisement rather than the 
interests of the empire, Mahomed Shah early succumbed 
both to foreign and domestic enemies. The inroad of Nadir 
Shah into India, the defeat of the emperor's army at 
Kurnfil, and his plunder of Delhi, gave fresh stimulus to tlic 
Mahrattas, who entered into a league with the princes of 
tlie Eajpiitana States for the complete overthrow of the 
Mahometan power. With this view the Peishwali asked 
the opinion and assistance of llaja Jai Singh in a di])lo- 
matic correspondence with that prince througli the medium of 
an ambiguous verso of the Sri-Biiagabatu. The Uajput princes 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaypur, on the other hand, tired 
at last of the intolerable misrule and tyranny of the Moguls, 
entered into a confederacy amongst themselves to throw off 
the yoke of the House of Delhi. And thus commenced, 
from all sides, aggressions upon the Mogul govmt'rneni, already 
predisposed to decay. In the j>aimy days of Die Moguls 
when Akhar was in the zenith of his power, and when 
Aurangzehe, quelling the insurrections in the Dekkan, had 
contemplated the conquest of China, no politician or soldier 
had ever thought, nay, even the Hindu feudatories had never 
dreamt, that the House- of Tiiuour would thus meet with 
sudden destruction, and the Great Indian Empire be reduced 
to fragments. The display of power and the display of riches, 
which had hitherto attended the court of Delhi, and the 
external pomp and grandeur that were always present with 
its monarchs as Die necessary attendants of royalty, were ’’ 
something extraordinary and beyond human conception ai^# 
the present day. The world's mightiest kings, AlexansS^?;^ 
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tbe &reat, the Roman emperore^ the Hindu monarchs of 
old, and the modern eovereigne of Europe, were mere ciphers 
in comparison with the Mogul emperors of Delhi, as far as royalty 
attended with absolute power and inestimable riches are con- 
cerned, But it must never be forgotten how much, with one 
brilliant exception, that power was abused. The Great Mogul, 
who issued mandates from the Peacock-throne of the ^ewan- 
khas, under the silver-ceiling which when melted into coin 
* gave three crores of hard cash to the conquering Nadir Shah, — 
whose person was adorned with the finest diamonds in the 
world, — whose palaces were of marble, and whose plates and 
drinking vessels of gold, — whose camp-equipage alone would 
have emptied the exchequer of other princes, — whose smile or 
frown could make or unmake a Raja or a Nawab, — and whose 
mandate was obeyed from Hindokosh to Cape Cormorin, — 
possessed, be it ever remembered, — the gold and treasures o: ly 
to squander them, — the patronage only to misuse it, — the 
power only to divert it from its proper object, — tlie protection 
of the governed. Never were the interests of the millions of the 
indigenous populations of India taken into proper consideration. 
It seems as though it had been the decree of Heaven, that there 
should be a total revolution of all this ; that the scion of the 
Houuse of Timour should be blinded and kept prisioner in the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and the country parcelled out amongst 
a number of petty chiefs and foreign merchants. And, lastly, 
that one offshoot of the same House should rove a fugitive in 
the Central Asian desert, and another receive a compassionate 
allowance of the munificent sum of twenty-five rupees a month 
from the hands of a British Viceroy. Time works wonders. 
Human pride and human vanity should learn by this the lesson 
which does not require the philosopher to tell us, that of all 
either fortuneg*^e fortune of a king is as shilling and changing 
as the mercury in the thermometer. 

The object of this article merely being the history of the 
Hindu States of Rajputana, our readers will perhaps question 
the propriety of our touching on the subject of the decline of 
the Mogul empire 5 but as the latter event is inseparable from 
the former,^ we do not apologize for having devoted a short 
space to the subject. 

The rise of the Mahratta power commenced with the decline 
of the Mogul empire ; and, when the Peshwah extended his 
conquest over the provinces of Central India, his generals com- 
' menced depreciations oyer Rajputana, and levied tribute upon the 
^^iree principal Slates of Udyapur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur. The 
^^^chy and confusion which followed the Mahratta supremacy 
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over Rajputana; the j:)lundermg exploits of the Pathan freebooter, 
Amir Khan, and of the Pindarics ; and the domestic war in the 
country itself, involved these principalities in a state of chronic 
disorder for a certain time. The House of Udyapur, once the 
leading power in the country, had, by this time, been reduced to 
such a state of insignificance as to be obliged to accept for its 
representative the subsistance allowance of rupees 1,000 a month 
from the ruler of Kota. The non-interference policy which then 
prevailed in the Council’ Chamber of Calcutta, under the* 
Presidency of Lord Cornwallis, and the existing treaty with 
Scindia, prevented the British Government from entering 
into an alliance with the Rajputana States. But the exigencies 
which arose shortly afterwards, most fortunately for the future 
good of these States, and the renewal of the treaty with 
the Maharaj^i of Gwalior in 1817, left to the Govemment 
the discretion to enter into a political alliance with the 
Rajputana States for the general suppression of the incursions 
of the Pindarics. Thus the States of Udyapur, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Kota, Bundi, Jhalawar, Pratabgurh, Bunswara, 
Dungurpur, Sirol, Kishuugiirh, Karowli, Tonk, Ulwar, 
Bharatpur, and Dholpur were taken under its protection, and 
the political relation with tlie remote States of Bicanir and 
Jussiilmir were improved. The stipulations in most of these 
treaties are, that the cliiels should not. enter into disputes and 
wars with tlieir neighbours; should rule over their territories 
according to the esti^blished usages and customs ; abstain from 
political or diplomatic correspondence with other States ; refer 
all international disputes to adjustment by the British Govern- 
ment; and in the exigencies of the State supply military force 
according to their means. The conditions on the part of the 
British Govenimeiit arc, that it should protect these States from 
domestic or foreign enemies, even with militai'jifc aid when such 
should be recpiirod; that it should not interfere with the 
internal administration of their Governments, nor introduce 
British’ laws or courts into them, leaving Uie chiefs the absolute 
rulers of tlieir respective States. The stipulations contained 
in these treaties have been generally w’cll fulfilled on both 
sides ; and the administration of the native States gradually 
began to assume that sober aud enlightened tone, ill which we 
find many of them at this day. 

Tho princes and chiefs of Rajputana, thus disembarrassed 
from their ruinous aud degrading submission to the Mahome- 
tans, and thus entirely freed from the vexatious incursions and^ 
forced extortions of theMahrattas and the Pindiiries, had tira«^| 
and opportunity to devote their attention to the consol 
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and improvement of their respective States. With the con- 
nection of the , British Government with these States, indeed, 
commenced the new era of the rule of our native princes. 

To give a history of the present system of administration of 
a native government and the mode of working of its different 
departments, we think it necessary, first of all, to enter into the 
subject of the duties of the prince himself, who, as abmlute 
ruler of his State, occupies at once the place of both the highest 
' functionary, as well as that of th^ sovereign. The principal 
duties, which occupy the time of a Hindu prince in the early 
part of the day, are the daily performance of religious rites and 
ceremonies, commencing with the gift of a cow to a Brahman. 
He then* visits the different temples in and adjacent to the palace, 
attends the place where the Vedas are recited by the Brahmans, 
and then engages in his morning worship. Thus passes the time 
of a Hindu R^ja for upwards of three hours in the day, ai 1 
when he has finished, the physicians are called into his presence. 
Amongst these, the personal ph}siciau invariably comes with 
one or two kinds of medicines which he had been ordered to 
prepare the previous day ; the other physicians in their turn pre- 
sent draughts, sJmrltiis^ and other preparations in common use 
in the season, which are never used but sent to the medicine- 
room for courtesy sake, there to dry or decom[>ose in tlie phial 
in which they were brought. The European doctor who is 
attached to every Political Agency is also invariably surgeon to 
the prince at whose capital he reisdes. In this capacity the 
doctor is valued highly, and is applied for when there is any purely 
surgical case. As a physician he has no footing in India in native 
society, except in the presidency towns wliere tliere are com- 
munities of English-speaking natives ; and in a native court 
it cannot be reasonably expected that the doctor will find a 
royal patient t^^rink a fever-mixture prej^ared by a Mahome- 
tan native doctor. European medicine for internal use is so 
much detested by natives of rank, that even in medico-surgical 
cases the doctor who performs the operation of the knife is 
not allowed to give his pills to the patient, and if he persists in 
doing so at any time, his medicine finds a place in the general 
medicine room side by side with the drauglit of the hakeem* 

In the Aiidst of this, when the prince is engaged in receiv- 
ing and consulting his physicians, it is not uncommon that a 
Chela or a Kliawas comes in with folded hands, and informs him 
that the minister is waiting at the door for permission to enter. 
When the^rder issues for his admission he makes his ap})earance 
i Jjefore his master, is made to sit with the physicians, and to join 
ajjSfrtheir <!ibnv€rsation till the signal from a, personal attendant of 
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the prince informs him, that the latter is ready to hear what he 
wishes to represent to him. But it being the rule with native 
governments, and perhaps with all governments presided over by 
one absolute ruler, that at the time of the transaction of State 
business all outsider should depart, the physicians, who 
have hitherto taken the lead in the conversation before the 
prince, are unceremoniously signalled to make their exit. The 
prince and the minister now being alone, the business (what- 
ever it is) is transacted as quietly as a domestic matter * 
between a yielding husband and a prudent housewife. The 
business done, the minister makes his exit, and the time comes 
for an audience with the court pandits and astrologers, who 
one by one make their entry with Sanskrita verses and 
couplets of their own compostion in their hands, and oocasionlly 
with copies of P^rans and Upanishadhas. 

No sooner are these erudite but uncourtly persons seated, 
tliau each of them, eager to display his own learning 
and genius, struggles to take the lead in the conversa- 
tion, and to convince his royal auditor that pandit A has 
better knowledge of Nyiia than pandit Z, or that astrologer B^s 
calculation of the last solar eclipse was correct while astrologer 
X^s was wrong. And it is not uncommon among these honest 
but firnbitious persons, that they arc easily enraged when their 
opinions are oontradicted in any nice cjuestion of Hindu jurispru- 
dence or philoso})hy. To support thair own arguments they 
would talk for liours together with a tone and vehemence 
only iicN^t to quarrelling. These pandits being Brahmans, 
have a kind of licence of speech before Hindu i)rince3, which 
is not enjoyed even by ministers and members of royal families. 
The pandits being dismissed, the breakfast is called in, and 
with it the man whose business it is to taste all things before 
the prince sits down to his meal. This cusUii.n of Jiaving all 
eatables and drinkables tasted beforehand is immemorial in India, 
and is a caution against poisoning which is not of rare occurrence 
in native States. With the breakfast ends the business of the 
morning, and then comes the time fora short vest. In the after- 
noon. l^etween three and four o’clock, when the prince rises 
from his coach, the time is generally devoted to sundry small 
matters, such as the taking of medieijnes, giving drders about 
liorses, elephants, and carriages. Should any foreign mer- 
chant happen to arrive with curious articles for sale, such 
as jewels, valuable diamonds, horses or elephants, he is 
admitted into the presence of the prince at this time oft 
the day, and his articles are cxaminetl and in many casQi^ 
purchased also. Then comes the time for evening prayer 
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the visiting of the temples, which is generally accomplished 
within an hour after nightfall. 

The greater part of the State business is transacted during 
the night. At this time all the ministers and principal officers 
make their entry into the palace one by one, and are allotted 
seats in a separate building; but no sooner does the prince 
niake his appearance in the private hall of audience, in the 
ministers are called in at once, and are made to sit nc^ar his 
•person according to their respective rank, the prime minis- 
ter occupying the first seat among the State dignitaries. Then 
the judges are called in, the revenue officers, the foujdar, the 
commanding officers of regiments, the vakeels of different depart- 
ments, the officer having charge of the intelligence department, 
the officer in charge of the treasury, the officers of the public 
works department, and many others too ntimerous to detail, who 
in their respective turn solicit orders for the business of tin 
several departments, and that having been given, they one by 
one make their exit. If any foreigner happens to come for an 
interview with the prince, either with the object of opening a 
commercial agency at his capital, taking land in lease, or request- 
ing employment in the State, he is introduced to him at this 
time of the night, and receives attention to his request or not< 
according to the nature of the question advanced. When the 
business with the outsiders has been transacted, then commences 
the private counsel with the ministers on important financial and 
administrative matters, which generally takes an hour, but in 
special cases occupies much time, and even lasts till a late hour 
in the night. The conferring of Khiluts, wliich is customary 
in native courts on the occasion of conferring appointments, is 
also done at this time. All business having thus been trans- 
acted, the musicians and dancing women are called in, who 
divert thg cona^aany for a short while. The ministers then 
take their leave, and the prince goes to supper. After sup- 
per the Kissa walla o^ the narrator of tales is brought in, 
and made to sit outside the purda of the bed-chamber, and 
the prince lying on Lis sofa hears the idle talk of this man, 
who, as is wont with his class, is often blind, eloquent of 
speech, witty, humorous, and having in his memory the tales of 
the Arabisfn Nights, an,d similar stories from the Gulbakawli, 
Bahar-danish, and Budramoonir. 

The above is a short account of the daily duties of a Hindu 
prince; but we should not omit here the mention of some 
(pthers which, though not of daily occurrence, are nevertheless 
^^nitant, such as meeting the Political Resident at his court, 
generally takes place once or twice a wq^k, and 
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sometimes oftener, and the review of troops of all arms 
and descriptions. The meeting with the Political Agent is 
strictly private, and in it the ministers have no share. 
In this the British representative gives his advice and opinion 
to the prince on administrative matters. 

Next to the prince and over the head of all, is the office of 
the prime minister. This officer, as a rule, is a high caste Brahman 
or Ksliettrya, born of a wealthy and influential family, and 
invariably a relation of a high functionary, and a landholder.* 
He must combine the virtues of a politician, a diplomatist, 
and a financier, and must be possessed of an amount of 
aptitude and penetration equal to his calling. He must be 
po])ular, religious, and liberal, must respect all ancient customs 
and institutions whether of the State or of the people. He 
is required to be of mild temper and sober habits, accessible 
to all, and patient in everything. An outward show and 
pomp in his liouse, carriage, and retinue, are also among the 
j)rineipal requirements of the prime minister of a native court. 
In Hindustani his designation of office is Moom/db^ which means 
constant attendant of his sovereign. It is not easy to find a 
man with all the above qualities in every prime minister, but 
more or less these functionaries eomlnne in them some of the 
virtues stated above. As an instance of liberality it has been 
said of the late Rawal Shew Singh, prime minister of Jaipur, 
that he gave a reward of Rs. 100 to a man for dyeing a 
puDvi to his liking, and which was really the labour of four 
annas. Mis dhobi, his tailor, and other menial servants were 
all provided with horses and balilis for their conveyance, and 
had grants of land yielding a good annual income. 

The functions of a prime minister of a native court are 
manifold. Though there is a separate financier in every State 
under the designation of Dewan, the former is^d ways, held res- 
ponsible for the ])roper arrangement of the finances. He has 
tlie chief control over the judicial and the revenue departments 
of the State, and is always appealed to when the decisions of 
the lower courts are not satisfactory to the suitors. In political 
correspondence with the British Government or its local re- 
presentatives, the prime minister is in some cases the author, 
and, in others, the dictator of all such despatches. In the usual 
amicable ccrrcspondeucc, which is also kept up mth the friends 
and relations of his prince, the prime minister is often the medi- 
um, and sometimes the dictator of these epistolary correspon- ^ 
deuces. When he is an old and faithful servj^nt, he is invariably the i 
referee in all disputes and differences between the prince and hi|i^J 
wives, and between the latter alone. In former times the 
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minister had always the chief command of the army invested 
in him ; but the modern usage is, that any military arrange- 
ment made by the commander-in-chief (who is called thfe 
Bukshee Fouj orMoosahib Pouj) shall not be final, until it receive 
the sanction of the prince through the office and under the seal 
and signature of the prime minister, who is thus virtually the 
controller of the deeds and actions of the head of tfc' array, 
though the actual command is taken away from his hand. The 
judges, the magistrates, the revenue collectors, the officers of 
the customs department, of the educational department, of 
public works department, &c., are all under the immediate 
orders of the prime minister who, with liis coadjutor, the 
Dewan, exercises supervision over all the departments of the 
IState. 

Next to the office of the prime minister is that of the Dewan, 
or minister of finances, whose duty it' is to make the am: ;al 
settlement of land revenue, give villages iu lease, and through 
the Nazims advance money to the cultivators as tuccavi for the 
purchase of bullocks and the digging of wells. The arrangement 
of the customs revenue, of the salt revenue, the sayer, the ferry 
collection, the taxes upon quarries and mines, the collections from 
the mint, &c., are under the disposal of the Dewan, who is also 
appealed to irom the decisions of the Nazims in revenue cases. 
The duties of this functionary are as onerous and responsible as 
those of the prime minister ; and liis oflice is by no means 
less important than that of the latter. 

The judicial department of a native government, although a 
model of our law courts, is still an anomaly. There being no 
proper system for judicial training, the judges are recruited from 
the difierent departments of the public service, without discrimi- 
nation as to their previous training or employment. The judicial 
departrnejil of tr native State, as the exponent of the system 
of Hindu administration, must, of course, be expected to be 
officered by men whv/ have studied the Hindu law and juris- 
prudence, but in this instance the quasi legitimate claim of 
the pandits is often ignored, and the service is opened to men 
of all shades of life, from clerks to military and revenue 
officers, and sometimes to private individuals having no 
other claiitis to the office of a judge than that they are 
jagirdars, respectable bankers, or favourite physicians of the 
prince. It must also be borne in mind at the same time, 
,^that the law courts of a native State still go under the 
jp disguise of an institution, the guiding principles of which 
the Institutes of Manu and the works of other Hindu 
pjfislatomj while the officers who preside over them are as 
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innocent of Mitakshara or Yagyabalka, as they are ij^orant 
of the simplest acts of the Legislative Council of Calcutta, 

It has been a moot question for along time with the British 
Government, whether it has any autliority to interfere with 
the judicial administration of a native government, when such 
administration falls short of the requirements of the present 
time. The philanthropic public who take an interest in the 
welfare of the natives of India, d,o now and then ventilate 
this subject in the newspapers and periodicals of the day, but * 
the treaty-obligations cannot be ignored for the sake of 
justice, which being apolitical question, is as a matter of course, 
more important than its subordinate, — the judicial. But the 
fact of a deficiency in the latter branch of the administration 
may, it is apprehended, throve injurious to the body politic, and 
destroy that political balance which our statesmen so studiously 
try to preserve. It may be argued in support of the neutral 
policy of our Government, that a certain stipulation in each 
treaty with the native princes and chiefs, has created a barrier 
h') tlie march of the catholic laws of the British legislators 
beyond the frontiers of our districts. We do not mean to 
advocate here the extension of the British laws to the territories 
of the feudatory ])rincGS, to the disparagement of the solemn pro- 
mises as contained in largo sheets of parchment, bearing the seals 
of such illustrious personages as Lords Lake and Cornwallis. 
We contend rather for the adoption of a middle course 
between the two extremes, viz., the letting alone of the judicial 
administration of a native governmeut, or forcil)Iy introducing 
the English laws. The middle 'course we propose would be a 
slight pressure from the paramount power towards the oigani- 
zation of a purely judicial service with training in the Hindu 
and Mahometan laws. The Brahmans learned in Shmriti, who 
acquit themselves well in public examination, selected 

for judges in Hindu States, whilst . Mussulman Moulvis 
equally tested in Mahometan laws, might be apj)ointed ‘to ‘ 
similar* posts in Mahometan States. Now the question arises, 
whether the British Governmeut is at liberty under the existing 
treaties to exercise such a pressure upon its allies, however whole- 
some and disinterested it may be. Any reader of the Political 
History of India or of the International Laws of GVeat Britain 
will answer the question in the iTCgative, and no doubt, primd 
facie^ the proposition would look like an intrusion rather than a 
friendly suggestion on the part of the paramount power. • But^ 
every rule has its exception, and the traditional custom of India! 
proves it to be pro{>erly susceptible, beyond the least shado^i 
of a donbt, to such external pressure fiorn tlic sovereign 
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which protects the minor governments, and is their guardian 
and acknowledged superior by treaty rights. Moreover, wlieii 
we see a slight laxity and deviation from the original policy 
(although with the consent of the feudatories) in the matter 
of the suppression of Sutty, Thuggy, and Dacoity, and the 
general administration of the criminal justice of a native State, 
the unusual scrupulousness in the case of the civil ju'“ 'ice is 
hardly compatible with the British name and its enlightened 
^Government. The Hindu and Mahometan laws, both civil 
and criminal, in their original crude state, cannot he said to 
be so liberal as the present laws of the European countries ; 
but their administration by trained lawyers with the aid of 
commentaries, precedents, and decisions of ancient Hindu and 
Mahometan judges, would be preferable, to the hodgepodge 
of all laws or no laws at all. 

The criminal law of the Hindus, excepting that porti n 
which provides mutilation and other punishments of torture for 
heinous crimes, may be well applied to Hindu States in superses- 
sion of the Mahometan Iwas that now obtain in them ; whilst 
in the civil branch, the laws of inheritance, of evidence, of 
mortgage, of conveyance of rights and properties, the relation 
between master and servant, between husband and wife, and 
between sovereign and subjects, are as liberal as those of any 
legislature of the modern times, and may all be well applied to 
the present stage of society under a native governineni. Wc 
all now try to see bow these irii>una]s stand practically as 
courts of justice. Apart from their merit as law courts, and 
the mistake to be found in the* theory ot their existence, they 
are in general good Piinchaets or arbitrary tribunals, presided 
over by two or more judges whose business it is to decide every 
case according to the cstublishevl usages and customs ; and in 
points of, dispute where the legal question preponderates over 
usage, the court pandits are applied to for Vebeastha, and they 
‘ in a body give their opinions quoting the passages of the Shastras 
applica])le to the case. The suitors and their agents (th6 latter, 
though not lawyers, yet go by the name of vakeels in Kaj- 
putana), and sometimes their relatives and dependents, are 
allowed the right of pleading in support of their claims, and 
are carefully heard and contradicted after the fashion of trained 
judges and lawyers of our courts. In some States, where the 
expense of the judicial tribunal has lately iticreased with the 
increase in the number of judges, the law stamp has been intro- 
J duced as a means of defraying the expenses of this branch of 
public service, and to reduce the number of unnecessary 
that annually accumulate on the file. a 
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The criminal justice of a native State is dispensed by a 
Foujdar and his deputies. The office of the Foujdar is a 
reserve for Thakurs of influential and respectable families ; and 
when in special eases this post of dignity and emolument is 
given to an outsider, his family and social position are looked 
to more than his merit as a judicial officer. Although the 
position of a Foujdar^ of a native State corresponds with tliat 
of our district magistrates, the former enjoys more authority ' 
as a judicial officer, inasmuch as he is invested both with* 
the powers of a magistrate and a sessions judge. There 
being no demarcation oljserved between a committing officer 
and the officer invested with the powers of the session, the 
same Foujdar who tries minor cases would also try cases of 
capital offence, and pass sentence upon them; and his sen- 
tence can be confirmed or reversed only by the court of 
ministers under the presidency of the prince, for whose approval 
sentences on capital ofioncos are forwarded. Appeal also lies 
from the decision of the Foujdar to the ministerial court and 
to the ruler of a State himself; the chief civil court having 
no control or jurisdiction over the foujdaree court. The law and 
procedure which guide the business of this court have from a 
long time been Mahometan. The Hindu criminal law as con- 
tained in the Institutes of Manu has been superseded by Maho- 
metan laws, perhaps ever since the Mahometan conquest of 
India ; but before these States came in contact with the Britisli 
Indian Government, certain of the old Hindu customs used to 
be observed, those especially which awarded liglit punishment 
to Brahmans convicted of murdef or culpable homicide. Ac- 
cording to Manu a Brahman convicted of manslaughter should ])e 
punished with the shaving of his head, depii vation of his pro}>erty, 
and the turning him out from his land ol residence ; but he should 
not be put to death. In cases of adultery a»orig J'eijfiales, the 
same Jaw provides a system of punishment which would be 
regarded as too severe at the present time. It is therein enac- 
ted, thift a woman convicted of adultery should be shaved of 
her head, deprived of her nose, and being mounted on a 
donkey turned out of the community where she lived. These 
anomalous procedings could not be preserved and tolerated under 
a Christian Government, holding the supreme sway of the 
country ; and. hence the British Government was oldiged to 
recommend the discontinuance of these and other similar prac- 
tices in native States. The result has been that the criiiwnal 
courts in the Eajputana States, being divested of some of lheir.|^ 
Hindu procedures, without accepting in their place the j)enaiY 
laws of the British Goverumeut, have become purely Mahom^yfi ‘ 

a 
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courts^ in many places^ too, presided over by Mahometan 
magistrates. 

The management of the police, being a concomitant of 
the office of Foujdar, the same functionary controls this 
department also. The police of Rajputana, though not orga- 
nized on the principle of our new detective and protective 
police, is still useful and efficient under proper management ; 

" and in some respects excels the constabulary of the ^ritish 
‘territories. In tracing thieves the Mina police-man has a 
peculiar aptitude or almost instinct, which is not approached 
by the Hindustani and the Punjabi police, with all their 
improved system of drill and training. Mr, Mountstiiart 
Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Tod have one 
and all deservedly commended the system of tracing thieves 
by the Minas, who, as a class of police-men, if adequately paid 
and properly managed, would excel all otliers of this braiicli 
of the service. The Mina will trace a thief, when he proeee Is 
to his work eon amore, through rock, sand, or water, and under 
the greatest disadvantages of rain and wind. Once show him 
the spot where a burglary, highway robbery, or cattle-lifting has 
taken place, and he will trace the perpetrator of the deed by his 
footprints to a distance of one hundred miles and sometimes more. 
Nor is the Mina less useful in other respects: as a watchman, 
a single individual of his caste, when appointed to a village, 
will not suffer theft or robbery to be committed within his 
boundary. But when not in the service of any Government 
or State, the same Mina is the worst thief and obstinate cattle- 
lifter. In the principalities of Jaipur and Ulwar, the Minas are 
hereditary watclimen, guards of forts, arsenals, and treasuries, 
and tliey keep their trust very faithfully. 

The general management of police of a native State is on the 
whole s^tisfactwy. Considering the geographical position of 
llajputana, the nature of its soil, the frequent, hills and deserts 
which abound in the country, the dearness of provisions at all 
seasons of the year, the scarcity of employment for the labour- 
ing class, the low rate of wages paid to them, and the heredi- 
tiiry band of^robbers and freeliooters who inhabit these provinces, 
the comparatively few cases of theft and robbery, which an- 
nually tak€ place in these States, are creditable to the man- 
agement of the police. In walled cities and towns throughout 
llajputana, eases of house-breaking and gang-robberies are of 
rare occurrence ; and if at any time such are committed, the 
Z robbers very seldom^ escape detection. Highway robbery on 
^^aravans and pilgrims, the lifting of pack cattle of the 
''S^nja^ras and camels of foreign merchants, are among the 
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daring forms of robbery, to v^hich the traveller, when going from 
place to place inadequately guarded, is occasionally subjected. 
The principal cause of the occurrence of highway robbery is 
the want of good roads. In the Jaipur and Bharatpur terri- 
tories there are metalled roads, but in Marwar and Mayer, 
in the sandy deserts and in steep ascending passes, under 
the scorching sun of A June day, the ciirt driver becomes 
confounded and bewildered; he is tired and fatigued; hungry 
and thirsty; perspiring like stage-horse on duty; bis buU* 
locks unyoked, his wheels broken, and his cart sunk a foot 
under the sand, he cries out for assistance; and with what assis- 
tance does he meet? He sees before him twenty or thirty 
Minas or Mewatees running to his rescue with spears and matcli- 
locks iai their hands. They arrive near him, unload his cart of 
every thing it contained, and drive off the weary bullocks quietly 
towards a neighbouring jungle. These Mewatees here commit a 
daring robbery, but what marauders would resist the temptation 
under such advantageous circumstances ? Who would refuse a 
dozen bales of cloth, pusAmim, or silk in a manner thrown at his 
feet ? Even a bunia would oscillate for a moment whether to 
give shelter to the man or to plunder his property. 

Tlie revenue administration of a native State is something 
peculiar to itself, and is an institution which has lew parallels 
in modern times. The greater portion of land in each State 
being alienated in jagirs and religious grants, the revenue 
derived from the klialsa, or that portion of land which is 
under the direct assessment of the State, is the property of 
government, and meets all its expenditure. The jagirs are of 
several kinds ; amongst which that given for military service 
is the principal, and is one not rcsumable by the State, as long 
as the service originally agreed upon is faithfully performed. 
When the Rajputana principalities were ^rst founded, and 
the country taken possession of from tlie Minas, Bbils, and 
other aboriginal peo])les who occupied it, the conquest was, 
as tra’dition goes, effected by military adventurers of the 
Rajput tribe, with leaders at their head from amongst the 
scions of the ruling families of Ayodliya and Konoiij. A 
land thus conquered, by the aid of military chiefs and 
soldiers of their own blood and kin, admitted & permanent 
right to the occupation of its soil on certain conditions from 
the beginning, supported by the laws and customs of the coun- 
try. As a consequence of the necessity for constant militaiy aid, 
from them for the preservation of the ccyiiquered land, the feudaf^ 
lords received their grants of villages in jagir, in consideratijXi' 
of the duties which they engaged to perform on an emeipgtncy, 
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and the number of horses they supplied for the constant service 
of the State. Another kind of jatrir was the grant made formerly 
as provision in land for the support and maintenance of the 
junior members of a royal family, who have no claim to the 
throne, (which is always secured for the eldest son), but 
who being born of royal blood had to be provided with 
means suitable to keep up their dignity^and position. This latter 
jagir is also granted on the same principle as the f .,;mer, 
*and held on the same conditions as those of the xeudal 
lords : — the supply of effective cavalry horses and sowars for 
constant duty being compulsory, and a main condition of 
tbe grant. On the demise of these jagirdars leaving natural 
heirs of their own body, tbe sou succeeds to the estate of 
his father, and his titles and honours, with the sanction of 
his government; but iu the event of a failure of direct 
heirs, and when the landholder dies intestate, the adoption 
of an heir cannot be made without consulting the nativK. 
government, and without procuring its sanction to that effect 
previously. In a few and isolated cases the adoption is made 
without the knowledge and consent of the Durbar; but it is 
not recognized nor are tlie honours and titles allowed, so long as 
the sanction of the Durbar has been not procured. 

It has been asserted by some eminent writers on Indian 
questions, that the feudal system is the source of strength of a 
native government, and the cause of the happiness and prosperity 
of its subjects. The question when politically viewed apart from 
its merit of economy, has an aspect of sound policy and far-seeing 
political motive which prompted its originators to establish this 
system. The theory is based upon a sound principle, although 
ill practice, by the gradual deterioration of the native govern- 
ments and with them of the Rajput aristocracy, the system has 
been the spurce of»'occasional domestic feuds and differences. But 
the constitution of a Hindu government and its want of means 
to support an adequate military force, are defects well com- 
pensated for by the feudal system, which, in the emergency 
of the State, is more useful than a large army on regular pay. Un- 
der its operatUn, indeed, the commonest soldier feels the same con- 
cern for the stability of the State, as the feudal lord and the chief 
himself, for ill of them are bound together by iu the tie of a com- 
mon interest in land, which being hereditary is valued more than 
money. 

S Tbe other kind of jagir is the assignment of land made 
State service. Undqr this head are included the jagirs of the 
best functionaries, as well as of the commonest putwary of 
These jagirs are often hereditary but sometimes for 
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life only, and they are resumable by the State at any time. The 
fourth kind of grant is that made for religious, educational, and 
charitable purposes. These do not lapse to tlie State on any account, 
but constitute a sort of endowment, and in this way has been 
alienated the greater portion of the land of a Hindu State. In the 
event of mismanagement of these endowments, the lands are 
temporarily resumed and officers appointed to superintend and 
bring tbeir revenues into a proper state, keeping the accounts quite 
separate from the State financial accounts. The main, source of^ 
revenue of a native State, as has been before mentioned, is the 
government share upon the produce of the khalsa land. The ryot 
of Rajputana, who is a tenant-at-will, and not a permanent 
tenant like his brethren of Bengal, cultivates his land under a 
lease from the neighbouring nazim or revenue collector. He 
is also sometimes a subordinate tenant to a zemindar, who takes 
in contract a purgunnah or a certain number of villages for 
a certain period, generally not exceeding tlirce years. The 
ryot, although a tenant at will, acquires a right to the soil when 
it has been cultivated by bim and his ancestors for a long 
period, and is not liable to ejectment so long as he continues 
the same cultivation under the terms granted in his lease. 
The assessment' of taxes upon the cultivator is generally made 
twice a year in the seasons of the two crops of Rubliee 
and IthorifF, and according to tlie value of the produce. The 
Nazim sends out Aineenf’ to the villages under his jurisdiction, 
to estimate the crop of each cultivator when it is ripe in the 
field ; and after this has been made upon every acre of the culti- 
vated land, the share of the Slate is demanded. If the ryot 
is affluent, he pays it in money, if not, in produce, which is sold 
by the ollieers under the Js'^uzim, and the amount remitted 
to the local treasury. The system of payment in kind is not a 
favourite system with the cultivator, nor is it*|}roIltalJe to the 
Nazim, who being responsible for the disposal of the grain and 
the realization of its price, tries to avoid this mode of payment; 
but the* circumstances of the ryot sometimes compel the revenue 
officers to accept it. 

The army of a native State is comjiosed of the throe principal 
arms of arf illery, cavalry, and infantry, and is generally officered 
by Mahometan and Rajput officers under llie genend command 
of a Commander-in-chief, who is designated Bukshl of tin; Pouj. 
The artillery is reeruited from the Mahometan po])ulation of 
the State, and the infantry from both Hindu and Mahometans, 
while the cavalry branch of the army is uiostly filled by RajpuU 
horsemen, partly supplied by the jagirdars, and partly consisting 
men engaged on regular pay. Besides the above three of 
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the modern system of warfare, there are irregular foot soldiers 
in some States who carry with them sword, shield, and knife, 
and occasionally bow and arrows, and go by the name of Nagas. 
These forces are drilled and equipped, though inadequately, yet 
after the European fashion, and are constantly areviewed by the 
Commander-in-clnef, and occasionally by the, prince himself. 
As to the efficiency of the army of a native State for active 
military service, the question can be better decided by jrofes- 
sional men, but to ourselves, as superficial thinkers on tlie subject, 
it seems plain tliat the force maintained by a native prince 
is a match for the turbulent people he has to govern, though 
regarding it in the European sense of the term, it is essentially 
deficient. 

The expenditure under the head of public works of a Hindu 
government, is a large item which the financiers have to meet from 
the State revenue. The lump sum, which is annuall)? debited 
against this department of the State, is not expended on reproduc- 
tive public works, but on such works as the eoristruction 
of a Dharmasliala, the sinking of wells in the vicinity of 
large towns, and the building of Bisraths in public ba tiling 
places on the Ganges and the Jamuna. The excavation of 
tanks, the construction of reservoirs, of roads; and of passes, 
and the erection of pillars and columns in the sacred slirines of 
Badrinarain, Kedarnath, Jvvalamuki, Kashi, Gya, Mulhura, and 
Brindabun are the favourite works of public utility with tlie 
native princes ; while roads and canals in their own territories 
do not meet with the attention they deserve. It is a long 
established custom in India to* construct pul>lic works in sacred 
places for the benefit of the pilgrims; and these have no doulit 
their merit from the Hindu pointy of view, when the ques- 
tion is reflected purely in the light of their religion. But it may 
Be questioned whtitlier the ruler of a State, as the guardian and 
responsible agent for the comfort and happiness of his subjects, 
ought to be allowed to fritter away the public revenue on 
philanthropic or religious works, the merit of which, according 
to his own religious teaching, accrues but to himself. In the social 
point of view, tlie subject has an equal share in the State 
revenue with the ruler himself, and after all the items of the 
State expei/diture are paid, the balance ought to be appropriated 
to measures which would promote bis comfort and well-being. 
This can only be secured by promoting his social and intellectual 
advancement, by establishing educational institutions, atid giving 
ii-ee and liberal instruQtion to the unlettered ; — by constructin' 
,;j||ood roads for the lame, tlie blind, the infirm traveller, for U 
poox^an who; carries a load on his head, for the distreor 
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widow who carries half a dozen children with her; and for 
the wretched cart-driver who drives a pair of famished bul- 
locks wearied and fatigued by the constant strain to over- 
come the obstruction of rock and sand, of depressions and 
prominences of the road^ which hinder the progress of his 
vehicle* Regarded financially, roads, bridges, and canals are 
the pioneers of trade and commerce, and consequently the 
forerunners of wealth and civilization. 

The department of public instruction under a native govern-* 
ment is another subject which is worthy of notice here. It is 
a notorious fact that Hindu rulers are invariably supporters of 
edination, and are often unusually attached to men of learn- 
ing and genius who reside at their courts, A^n astronomer, 
a logician, or a bard meets with that reception from a Hindu 
prince, which in other countries would be awarded to minis- 
ters and plenipotentiaries. The Peishwas of Puna, and the 
Rnjas of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udyapur ever took a delight 
in the influx of learned Brahmans, who formerly used to crowd 
to their courts from the different parts of India ; and the ex- 
tensive grants in land, which have been assigned to some 
pandits for their provision, prove beyond a doubt tliat the Hin- 
du princes truly appreciated the merits of edmjalion. It used 
to be a custom in Uajputana that a Brahman, when he finished 
his education, was presented to his ruler by the court pandits; 
and after being publicly examined before the assembly of 
learned men and State officers, a title, approaching the 
meaning of the university degrees of Europe, was conferred 
upon him, and a pension granted for his Tnaintenanee. The 
educational grants in native States are generally given iu 
jagirs, and in few and rare cases, tlie sehool-master^s hill is 
paid I'rom the treasury. The general education of the })eople 
at present being simply instmetion in the Hindi la]iguage, a 
Brahman in each village has a Patshala of his own, which is 
supported partly by the State grant, and partly by lees received 
from the pupils and attended by l)oys of the Brahman, B,ajput, 
Veysha, and Sudra castes, and sometimes by the village Maho- 
metan boys as well. The education imparted in this institution 
is the reading and writing of Hindi, with arithmetic and letter 
writing* But in cities and towns throughout Ra^putana, the 
better class of Brahmans study Sanskrita, and the Kahatryas and 
sometimes the Veyslias also ; whilst the Kyeths and Maho- 
metans, as in other parts of India, acquire an education in the 
Urdu and Persian language^. These educational institutions, 
iwhether Sanskrjita or Hindi, Urdu ur Persian, are supported 
the State, The pandit maintains his bidyalya iVu^tlfe 
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income of tlie land which has been assigned to himself or liis 
ancestors; and the Moulvi obtains tlie means of his livelihood 
from a similar source as the Brahman, besides the fees lie collects 
from his pupils. In some States schools and colleges have 
also been eBtablislied" for the study of the English language, 
and these institutions are largly attended by the sons of 
the nobility and gentry, who have commenced to appreciate 
the benefits of an English education. 

• The predominant class of people in Rajputana is the Rajput, 
after which the country has derived its name. In the Hindu 
gradation of castes, his social position stands only next to 
tlio Brahman, but above all others. The correct term expres- 
sive of his tribe is Kslinirtja^ the vulgar pronounciatlon of 
which is Chutiri, He is identical with IhakuTy which appella- 
tion he has assumed to himself because of his presumed descent 
from the proud lineage of Ram, the demigod and the Raja of 
the Hindus, for which reason he is also called Il*ijput or 
offshoot of the family of a Raja. This is always a cloiiljtftil 
point with all foreigners and even with the inadecpiately 
informed Indians who often mistake tlie Khatri of a different 
blood for the Kshatnja of pure descent. The Klictri of the 
Punjab and elsewhere is a supernumerary caste over and above 
the four original divisions, and resembles the Vyda of Bengal 
in the circumstance of his coming into existence, and gradually 
growing into a tribe as large as any other caste. But as the 
history of that race has no affinity to the history of the 
Kshatiifa, we dismiss the subject with the remark that these 
two races are as distinct from each other as the Brahman 
and the Veysha. It has been conjectured by some European 
writers tliat the modern Rajputs of India are of Scythian 
origin. These writers base their arguments upon two priimipal 
points; ^rst, tlwt since the extermination of the Ksliatrya 
race by Parasu-Ram, the country bad been entirely denuded 
according to the Purans of its warrior caste; and secondly, 
that a similarity ot manners and habits, and, above all, a 
constant warlike propensity is observable in every individual 
member of the Rajput tribe. Colonel Tod and others of 
his scliool have supported this theory. We venture to 
assert, however, tliat European antiquarians have never been 
so miserably misled, and never committed themselves to such 
grievous error as in the case of the supposed Scythian 
origin of the Rajputs. The discovery of the tope of Mani- 
kyala by General Ventura, and w^th it, of some Scythian, 
Bactrian, and Grecian V)i ns, and a similar discovery by Colonel 
!fod in Central India, caused the latter and Mr. Pjtinsep to 
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conceive the idle theory of the Scythian orig^in of the Raj- 
puts. The extraordinary zeal, which then prevailed among 
the members of the Asiatic Society, for antiquarian research, 
induced them to tionimit similar errors in other matters like- 
wise. The mistake, however, ftas been rectified by more than 
one writer ,on Indian history, and the opinion of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone on this subject is entitled to more respect than that 
ol others. This historian, with his usual judgment and a true 
appreciation of all questions Indian, has proved beyonJ a doubt* 
that the conjecture about the Scythian paternity of the Rajput 
is as erroneous as the argument in favour of it is untenable. 
Examining the question from a Hindu point of view, we 
find the Puran mentioning Ram and Januk as contem- 
poraries of Porasu-Rarn, tlie exterminator of the Kshatryas. 
Subsequently, at tlie e[>och of the great battle of Kurukshatra, 
we find mention made of numerous families of Kshatrya kings 
and warriors in the Ma^abbarat, which proves the existence 
of that race long after its destruction by the Brahman warrior 
of the Punjab; and the Scythians of Central Asia were not 
brought into contact with the people of India, nor did they 
tread its soil till then. Under these circumstances it may be 
fairly asked' (taking for granted the Scythian origin of the 
present Rajputs), what has become of tlie millions of Kshatryas 
who lived in the reign of the Pandavas? The extermination 
of Parasn-Ram w*as only confined to the limits of five rivers of 
the Punjab, and it did not probably extend to the banks of the 
«raTnuna or Uie Cranges. It is only the poet who, with the 
iicenee of his craft, has extended "the story to Cape Comorin. 

Again, the restless and warlike habits of the Rajputs have 
led some to conjecture, that this race mu'^t have an early connec- 
tion of blood with the Seythialis; but the supposition does 
not stand upon a more solid ground than i£ it vvere vaguely 
asserted, that the Egyptian priests wu^re descended from the 
Brail man's or vice verm^ because tlie priesthood of both the 
couiitriic‘s had a similitude in their religious monopoly. If 
the Scythians have any claim to the paternity of the 
Rajputs by reason of their wandering habits, the same can- 
not ill justice be denied to the Arabs and Tartars, and hence 
we shall have three difTercnt races to contend for* the origin 
of tlie fourth. It is a matter of no small regret that the 
antiquarians, who advocated the doctrine of the foreign origin 
of the Rajputs, lost sight of the simple fact that this prqud 
race would even scorn tlie idea of their connection with the 
people of the moon, were such theories 'advanced to them. If 
there is .any race of people upon the surface of the earth wh<f^ 
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think themselves purer and of more aristocratic birth than 
another^ it is the Rajput of India^ who regards all other races 
and nations, except the Brahman of his country; as beneath him, 
as 'impure, base-born, and contaminated'. To"4iis eye no mortal 
man is equal to him in purity of blood and nobility of lineage, 
except those born of the families of Ram and Krishna them- 
selves. The three principal Indian castes who wear the Yagya- 
Sutra or sacred thread, viz., the Brahmin, Kshatrya, an ' .Veysha 
have an innate aversion to mix or intermarry with any nation, 
however powerful or opulent it may be ; and hence they have, 
as a rule, always kept themselves aloof from the foreigners who 
have, from Lime to time, conquered the continent of India. 

The national character of the Rajput is a point which has 
many distinctive features, not exactly in harmony with the 
r^t of the Hindus as one people, and not easily to be accounted 
for in the points in which it differs from the others. The 
early division of Hindus into different castes reduced tuem 
literally into different nations, though inhabiting the same 
country, and professing the same religion. The Rajput is a 
soldier to all intents and purposes both by nature and profession. 
He is first initiated into a military life by his mother 
when in his cradle, who relates to him the stories of the 
memorable defence by his race of the forts of Chittore and 
Ranathambore, the repeated repluse of the Mahometans from 
before those forts, and the resolution and constancy of the 
illustrious garrisons, who fought and died within them instead 
of surrendering to the enemy. He hears tales the shooting 
of lions and tigers by his father and grandfather, and is exhorted 
to follow in their footsteps when he arrives at age. When he 
emerges from the zenan^, his education commences with the 
Hindi translation of the Ramayan and the Mahabharat, in 
which he finds 4he recital of the warlike exploits of his race. 
His diversions and recreations are all soldierly from the beginning. 
He becomes accustomed to riding, shooting, running, swimming, 
and other manly exercises at an early age; whilst the Bhats 
and others who attend on him, constantly read the genealogy of 
his family, and the soldierly virtues of his ancestors before him. 
It is in fact repeatedly impressed upon him both by precept and 
example, that he was born a soldier, must lead the life of a 
soldier, and die a soldier. The sword which is the favourite arm 
of a Rajput is an integral part of his costume, and he would 
nqt move a single step without it. In his private residence 
he also keeps this ^weapon with him constantly : in tlie 
bathing-room, in the dining-room, in hip bed-chamber, and 
ih 4^6^ company of his wife and children, the Rajput will 
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be ever found with it at his elbow. As a eoldiet he has 
some peculiar virtues which are not approached by other Asia- 
tics. He is a an excellant horseman, a successful shooter^ and 
an expert swordsman \ he is staunch in fight j gallant in the field; 
and sober at home. He is liberal in his expenses ; ferocious 
in his looks ; haughty and overbearing in his manners ; rough 
and uncourteous in his demeanour ; but usually simple and 
candid when the inmost feelings of his heart are examined after 
a little familiarity. He is not totally free from duplicity and • 
dishonesty, but he would never wilfully commit them unless 
prompted by some exciting purpose. He is fond of land, of 
followers, and of women ; and wherever he resides he is sure 
to acquire these three things to an extent more than necessary. 
He is careful of the strict privacy of his females and the 
preservation of their dignity, which he holds to be his sacred 
duty, and the source of his national honour. The Rajput women 
of respectability are invariably chaste and honourable, beautiful 
and educated, fond of their own religion and religious in its 
practice, accomplished in all social points. The sterner sex has 
also a high sense of charity and forgiveness, and a stnct regard 
for religion. 

It will be a material defect in the execution of the object of 
this article, if we were to omit to mention the political relation 
of the British Government with the native States, and the 
functions of the British representatives who reside at the courts 
of tlie Rajputana princes. But before entering into the details 
of this subject, it must be stated in justice to the political 
ofticere, that Me outside public who occasionally talk and . write 
upon the subject, greatly underrate the duties and respon- 
sibilities of onr Political Agents, which, if impartially judged 
and carefully inquired into on the spot, would be fuund as 
onerous and delicate as those of any office^ in India. And, 
perhaps, no branch of the public service requires the eievcise of 
BO mucii tact, or entails so great a trial of temper and judgment, 
as the situation of a political officer in a native State. The 
British Government, as paramount power in India and amongst 
its protected allies of Rajputana, deemed it necessary, on the 
first conclusion of treaties with the native powers, to appoint a 
British officer in eacli State as the medium of com^munication 
between the Supreme Government and its feudatories ; as the 
friend and disinterested adviser of the latter ; and as a check 


against the intrigues and machinations of the courtiers and 
nobles by whom they are surrounded. It has been said above 
that the duties of a political officer are both onerous and delicate jy 
that they^ are not easy is proved by the failure of many men of 
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undoabted ability who have been engaged on political missions. 
May we state what, in our opinion, 1ms constituted the cause ol’ 
such failure? 

May not the reason be, tliat a British political officer in his 
mission to an Asiatic court is guided by his Christian impulses 
of right and wrong; his cherished notions and convictions of 
-the law of nations, the rights of sovereigns and priiipes ; and 
the duties and responsibilities of a plenipotentiary as t > Jight in 
'the European school of polities; — whilst the intrigues of the 
Asiatic courtiers, the one-sided policy of its rulers, and the non- 
fulfilment of their pledges and promises, set at luiiiglit all the 
tact and ingenuity of tim British politicals? Tiie Indian public, 
meiiiiwhile, always impatient for a speedy and successful termi- 
nation ot a foreign policy, weighs the acts of a diplomatist in the 
scale of hope, which ever longs fur success, and is never accus- 
tomed to receive in its balance the reverse of its wishes, howxver 
impracticable the final issue of it may be. The position (.T a 
public functionary in a diplomatic capacity in India is more deli- 
cate than it is in Europe. His situation becomes doubly difficult 
when his deeds and actions become the subject of public criticism. 
These remarks do not apply to the llajputana politicals, who, 
as British agents deputed to inland protected States, guide 
the helm of their respective ships in a calm and untroubled 
sea, unaccustomed to the waves and storms wluch hazarded 
the political vessel of a Macnaghten or a Malcolm. But, 
peaceful as the mission of a Rajputana political is, it is not 
devoid of the interest wliich attaches its(‘lf to siimlar functions 
in other countries of the world, nor docs it demand the less 
exercise of discretion and judgment, than is necessary in 
the remote allied States, and never do the actions of tlicse 
officers escape public comment, wlien tliey commit the least 
error in the diselwrge of their duties. But'it may be inquired, 
— what are the main duties of our Rajputana Political Agents, 
and how far have they succeeded in the performance of them ? 
We would reply that ^''Political Agent in a Rajputana State has 
manifold duties to perform. He is the president of the court 
of vakeels established for the purpose of deciding cases of inter- 
jurisdictional disputes : he is the channel of communication 
between tln^ British Government and the native prince, and the 
adviser of the latter in tlie administration of his State : he is 
also the referee in all differences between the chief and his 
n^les and courtiers. In his capacity of president of tlie court 
Oi Vakeels, he has to decide a large number of cases annually, and 
this alone is enough to 'occupy the time of an active and intelli- 
-^ent^fficer. Although aided by his coadjutors, the native vakeels 
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of the different States, the Political Agent is the soal and sub- 
stance of this court; without his constant supervision it would 
become corrupt and stagnate like other institutions in the hands 
of the natives. As the medium of communication between the 
native government and the Viceroy and hisJocal representative, 
the Agent of the Governor-General, the political agent has to con- 
duct a large amount of coirespondence daily both in English and 
vernacular. In his capacity of adviser to the native ruler, 
he has to pay one or more State visits to him in a week, beside 
the weekly or fortnightly inspection of the jail and the educa- 
tional institutions. His house is a regular thoroughfare from 
early morning to four o’clock in the evening, and men of all 
sections of native society and of all shades of life resort to 1dm 
for advice and assistance in their respective affairs. It lias 
almost grown to he a fasliion among the g(‘ntry of Rajputana to 
keep up a constant intercourse with the British representative; 
and for this reason many Tliakurs and others resort to tlie 
liouse of the Politioal x\gent, even for matters of no great 
moment. Tlie ])rinee himself encroaches much upon the time 
of the Political Agent, by constantly sending for him and asking 
his ojiiiiion and advice in almost every measure whicli ho 
undertakes for the adminislralioii of Ids Stale. This increased 
eoniklenoe o( the people and their chief in the advice of the 
British Agent, reveals to us a slate of things whicli could 
at the on I set searc(‘Iy have been h^ped for : wliieh even the 
originators of the policy of appointing political oflicers in 
native Statics, did not, perhaps, fully anticipate at the time. It 
is highly gimifying to see that "a Rajpiit priiicc, whose ancestors 
studiously avoided the advent of the Mahometan dignitaries 
and princes of the blood of tlie House of Dellii into their 
territories, even on the occasion of hunting excursions, does, of 
his 1‘ree will and accord, invite the Agent of tli« Governor-General 
to his court, and when that officer’s time is oceuyded with other 
more important business, lliat the prinecj himself sliould travel 
miles 'from his own territory for an interview with him, and can- 
didly ask his advice on State matters. It can be easily inferred 
from the above how it tends to the advantage of the Hindu 
princes, and the credit of the British name and the British 
Government that such appointments should be well, filled. We 
have often heard many old and thoughtful ilajputs remark, that 
the integrity and tiie sense of responsibility of the British 
officers are the grounds of the stability of the British empire in, 
the East, and tiie source of the prosperity and advancement 
the nation. The Political Agent reiiders an invaluable ser- 
vice to, a native State when the prince is a minor, and tl/T 
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administration of the government is conducted bj a Regency 
Council under his directions. In this instance many an oiELqer 
has given English education to the minor princes^ established 
English schools in their States, and greatly reformed their judi- 
cial and revenue administrative system, a service whicli has 
been duly appreciated by the princes themselves, when they 
have arrived at the age of discretion, and taken in their own 
hands the reins of government. 

•' The general administration of a native government for the 
last thirty years has assumed a sober and enlightened tone 
theoretically not far behind that of an ordinary civilized modern 
State. Whether we look at its revenue system or its judicial 
courts, its police or its army, we find everywhere traces of system 
and order based upon the laws and customs of the country, 
and evincing a good administration, Whetlicr we look to the 
flourishing shop of the hunia, the well-cultivated field of the 
ryot, or the beautifully planted garden of the mali, our e} i 
meets everywhere marks of the happiness and prosperity of 
the people. In cities and towns, in the midst of squares and 
bazaars, the banker sits with the same ease and contentment of 
mind with his iron-chest loaded with gold and silver coins and 
his writing-box containing cheques, notes, drafts, and hundis, as 
he would do in the British cities of Delhi and Agra. The 
confectioner has the same flourishing and attractive shop as his 
brethren of Benares and Allahabad, and the artizan produces 
the same fancy articles as the members of his craft in other 
parts of the country. The carpenter works with his chisel with 
the same independence of spirit, as his race throughout India ; 
and the blacksmith beats his anvil and sings liis ballad in a 
mood of mind equally expressive of happiness and contentment. 
In a word, security of life and property in a native State 
is not less than it is in the British districts, and forced 
labour is fo the full as restricted in the one as in the other. 
The feudal lords in the districts, and the officers and minis- 
ters in the seat of gevernment, who, in former times, -often 
lived at variance with their prince, now execute his orders and 
mandates with a care and punctuality indicative of a thorough, 
spirit of discipline. The money-lender, who in olden times 
used to oppress, torture, enslave, and sell his insolvent debtor, 
has been taught to realize his money by the legitimate means 
of the civil court. The criminal, who, only sixty years ago, 
if convicted of a crime, would have lost some of his limbs, now 

S ins food and clothing within the precincts of a jailj as well 
ledicine and medical 'attendance when tlie state of his health 
^ ires it. The administration of a Hindu prince has likewise 
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its other phase^ which in some respects is so mild and humane 
that it excels all the theory of humanity of a Christian Govern- 
ment. The poor and the infirm, the lame and the blind 
obtain full subsistance from the State alms-houses, and the 
widow and orphan of respectable but destitute families are pro- 
vided with the means of living from the public treasury. The 
defaulting ryot is not dealt with so unceremoniously as under 
the British laws, nor is he at once ousted from his field as in 
the British provinces under the permanent settlement. -• 

It may be asked, perhaps, how this change for the better 
administration of a native State has come on so suddenly and 
within so short a period. The question may be at once answered 
by a few comprehensive sentences ; first, by the able supervision 
of our political officers; secondly, by the example of the 
liberal administration of the British districts which environ the 
protected States on all sides ; thirdly, by the gradual infusion 
of a better morale into the minds of our Hindu princes them- 
selves, partly by English education, and partly by intercourse 
with British officers and other foreigners ; and lastly, by the 
fostering care of that paternal Government, which for Indians 
good, holds the paramount sway of the empire from the 
Khyber Pass to Adam’s Bridge. The present generation is 
somewhat inclined to the idea of constant change and radical 
reform. Whilst admitting the principle of efiecting progressive 
but gradual improvements in the system of native administra- 
tion, — for progress to be permanent must be gradual, — we con- 
scientiously believe that it is of all tilings most necessary that 
the existing relation of the native States with the paramount 
power should continue, as it is, without interruption ; for it is 
by virtue of the connexion as it now exists, that the Hindu 
princes will appreciate more and more the social, moral, and 
political benefits which they derive by an. alliance with the 
representative in Asia of European civilization, and that they 
will be kept in constant remembrance of the duties and respon- 
sibilities with which it has pleased the great Dispenser of events 
to entrust them. 
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S OCIAL Science is the science vvliicli Invesiigatcs Uie laws .md 
principles which lie at the root of society, with a view to 
the happiness and welfare of mankind. Its province is to 
enquire into the interjud economy of Stat(‘s, and the conditions 
by whicii it is alfccted ; the various phases of society and their 
several relations ; tiieir social evils and abuses; and, contem- 
plating these in the light gained ])y experience, to devise the 
means of amelioration, and to give a civilizing and enlightened 
impetus to the onwrd prt)gro.ss of the human race. 

We sbalt not stay here to enquire whether such a thing as a 
science of society is possible. If society is anything more 
than a fortuitous agglomeration of human beings taken at 
haphazard ; if there arc any moral principles whicli pervade and 
regulate the whole constitution, no less surely than there are 
laws of human conduct which affect each member of society ; if, 
in fact, Ihere^ 'is much that is anah>g(>us in the body politic and in 
the individual man, we shall take it for granted that the consider- 
tion of the one may he treated in as seientilic a method, iind, 
provided that a sufficiently large area be selected, with as satis- 
factory and accurate results as may the consideration of the 
^her. The science of Kistory is in fact the science of society, 
with this difference only thal, while the former extends its 
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researches to all ages and countries. Social Science (properly so 
called), though always ready to avail itself of the experience of 
the past, limits its immediate enquiries to the existing conditions 
around us. But they equally purpose to trace the connec- 
tion between cause and effect in the action of communities, 
to determine the laws which operate in their midst, and the 
extent to which they are affected by external circumstances. 

It is obvious therefore, that our study is intimately connected 
with the science of government. Treating as it does of 
questions of social importance, it is clear that many of them must 
be of political importance likewise, as affecting the happiness 
of the mnjority, or as calculated to leave a permanent impress 
on the character of the nation. The amendment of the laws 
and institutions of a country, popular education, the relief of 
the poor, — these and similar questions have a political no less 
tlian a social meaning, and their proper solution is no less 
conducive to good government, than it is to the happiness and 
welfare of those concerned. It may not unnaturally be ex- 
pected therefore, that among the votaries of Social Science will 
be found not merely the enthusiastic philanthropist, who finds 
his highest pleasure no less than his chief duty in promoting 
the happiness of his fellow-men, but also the enlightened and 
patriotic statesman, whose warmest aspirations seek the moral 
and material welfare of his fatherland. 

It may perhaps contribute to a more accurate conception of 
the subject of which we are now treating, if we attempt 
to distinguish it from another allied branch of study with 
wliich, till late years at least, it w^as in some danger of being 
confounded — we mean Political Economy. For the scope of 
Political Economy, (as that science is understood in the present 
day) is now confined to the study of the laws regarding the 
production and distribution of wealth, and oifty so fau enquires 
into the social condition of mankind, as it is affected by that 
universal desire, which is assumed as iiie funclainental basis of 
the science. Social Science on the other hand deals with 
other and more varied main-springs of human conduct. "While 
in one branch of its labours it derives the greatest assistance, 
and is indeed nearly identified with this abstruse study, it 
nevertheless investigates the operation of other causes at work 
in society; beyond and utterly unconnected with the desire of 
wealth. Political Economy treats of a few general principles 
which intrinsically are and must be tme, but which may or may 
not be affected by peculiar institutions or peculiar conditions, 
with which it does not pretend to deal. But Social Sciencel 
/Steps in here, and, by investigating these very conditions an^ 
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institutions^ determines how far the general principles of Poli- 
tical Economy and similar abstract sciences are applicable. There 
is probably no country in the world, and there probably never 
existed a country in which the pure maxims of political economy 
could be strictly carried into practice without the most dangerous 
consequences. The pre-existent conditions can never, in reality, 
exactly correspond with tiiose on which the philosopher works 
in the pursuit of his favourite theory, and until these ;' condi- 
tions are accurately determined and understood, it Is impossible 
to foresee whether the application of theoretical principles 
will work for evil or for good. 

It will be seen from the above that Social Science is in its 
very nature, eminently practical. It deals ever with the present, 
with the phenomena of society in operation around us and 
in our very midst, with the actual condition of mankind. 
And in the same way its suggestions are always practical. 
It is ever striving after improvement, it bears on its front the 
watchword of amelioration, it recognises the great law of 
our nature, and aims at the promotion of such measures as 
tend towards the moral and intellectual advance of the 
human race. And regarded in this aspect, it cannot be sur- 
prising that it has never failed to enlist among its supporters 
the practical man of business, as well as the theorist and 
philosopher. To many, indeed, its chief recommendation appears 
to be this — that it leads men to act no less than to think and 
talk. For, in the first place, being based like all other sciences on 
the observation of facts, it obliges everyone, who is desirous of 
engaging in its pursuit, to use his own eyes in the contempla- 
tion of the mixed good and evil around him, to look not 
merely on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others. And then when facts have been ascertained, experi- 
ments tested, and^the true solution has been applied, the fortunate 
discoverer, so far from being left to boast of Laving contri- 
buted his labours and their results to the cause of science merely, 
has the further satisfaction of knowing that he has been 


the 'means, perhaps, cf alleviating intense woe and suffering, 
or otherwise of benefiting numbers of bis fellow-beings. It is 
this practical view of Social Science, which must ever constitute 
its chief attraction and its superiority over all other Sciences, 
whether physical or moral. 

The study of Social Science is not so novel as perhaps its 


name might lead us to suppose. But it was for a long time 
confounded and treated in connection with Political Economy, 
it is only of late years that it has been recognised as a 
^tinct and independent, though nearly allied branch study. 
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Like every other science, it has of late years made prodigious 
strides. Public attention has been drawn to the subject, and it 
is becoming extremely popular not only in Great Britain, but 
on the Continent and in America. The solution indeed of the 
various problems connected with the condition and progress 
of society, cannot fail to excite an interest in every man, ip 
whose breast is to be found a spark of humanity, or who is not 
wholly wrapt up in himself. The statesman, the philanthropist, 
the - practical man of business, all who have dealings wittf 
their fellow-men, and who desire, from motives of duty, 
of benevolence, or even of selfishness, to do their best towards 
improving the condition of those around them, and of making 
this world more beautiful and happy, have found a pleasure 
and an interest in the pursuit of Social Science. It may be that 
all are not able to study the subject scientifically, but all may 
contribute their observations and experience. 

The first attempt in Europe to eflect a combination of indivi- 
dual efforts in the pursuit of this science, and to organize on an 
adequate scale the machinery necessary for the attainment of 
the oljjects at which it aims, dates no further back than 1857. 
Ill that year, at a meeting held at Lord Brougham^s residence 
and attended by forty-three persons of inlluence, was founded 
the National Association fur the Promotion of Social Science. 
The new Society was based on the model of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science. It seeks to excite 
public interest and to effect the objects in view, by an Annual 
Congress of its members, lasting a week and held in different 
towns of the United Kingdom.* At these Congresses addresses 
are delivered and papers read and discussed, the result being 
that by these means important facts have been elicited, new 
principles of action have been laid down, and several beneficial 
measures for the good of society or partfciiiar classes thereof 
recommended to tlie notice of the Government. AA'^olume 
of its Transactions, containing the more important papers which 
Lave been contributed, is annually given to tJie world. And 
not the least among the advantages which have been gained 
by these provincial meetings, has been the local interest 
wdiich has been raised in the towns which the Association has 
visited in sanitary and all other measures of social impren enient. 
The Association was at first divided into five .departments— 
Juris])rudence, Education, Punishment and Reformation, Public 
Health, and Social Economy. To these a sixth department 
was added in 1860 for the consideration of questions con- 
nected with Trade and International Law; but this division oijf 
the subject appearing somewhat redundant,, the sections 
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were shcirtly afterwards reduced to the four — Jurisprudenoe, 
Education, Health, and Social Economy. The objects of the 
Association were thus stated by its Committee : — to aid the 
'' development of social science, to spread a knowledge of 
the principles of jurisprudence, and to guide the public mind 
to the best practical means of promoting the advancement 
of education, the prevention and repression of crime, the 
" reformation of criminals, the adoption ol' sanitary regv jilions, 
*'• and the ditfusion of sound principles on all questions of social 
economy, trade, and international law. The Association aims 
to bring together the various societies and individuals wlio 
are engaged or interested in furthering these objects, and 
without trenching upon independent exertions, seeks to elicit 
by discussion the real elements of truth, to clear up doubts, 
to harmonise discordant opinions, and to afford a common 
ground for the interchange of trustworthy infurmaiion on 
tlie great social problems of the day.^^ 

It was, perhaps, no more than was to be expected, if such 
an Association, notwithstanding the influential names by which 
it was promoted, should at first he regarded with suspicion, 
if not with absolute disfavour. Men shook llieir heads, as 
they asked each other, Cid bonol and not unnaturally ])rofcncd 
to wait and se^ what the Society really could and would eflcct. 
There seemed to be a general feeling that it was hut the oflspring 
of a passing enthusiasm, of which no trace whatever would 
remain in the course of a few years. But the Assoc‘iation soon 
triumphed over these prejudices. Its meetings proved a glorious 
success; some important measures of real service to tbe country 
were carried through its instrumentality ; and at length it so 
lar succeeded in >Yinriiug public favour, that its members arc 
now counted by thousands. The subject was moreover taken 
up with interest on the Continent, in Russia especially, and 
the International Association was formed in 180^. 

The credit of calling public attention to the subject in ibis 
country, is justly attributable to the Itev. James Long, — a 
Cbristian gentleman who has so long identified himself with 
the elevation of the masses in India as to require no further in- 
troduction to our readers. From time to lime Mr. Long has 
endeavoured^ to interest the public of England and India in tbe 
the history and progress of civilization among the people of 
this land. His'^ Five Hundred Quedmis on the Social Condition 
of the Natives of India have already been noticed by this 
Review, And we have now before us his lecture on Social 
t^iencefor India^ ” delivered last April at the Family Literary 
Club, much to the satisfaction of the ladies and gentlemen 
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present, ” as the Report informs us. But Mr. Long did not con- 
fine his exertions to mere lecturing on the subject. He succeeded 
in forming Societies for the prosecution of its study at Kishna- 
ghur, Ooterparab, Sooree, and Berhampore, — institutions which, 
it is to be hoped, will shortly form valuable adjuncts to the Bengal 
Social Science Association. And availing himself of the sudden 
interest created in social questions among Europeans as well as 
natives, by the late visit of Miss Carpenter to this country, he - 
has, we believe, succeeded in placing the movement on a satis- 
factory and permanent basis. 

To those who take an interest in the progress of social science 
in Great Britain, the name of Mary Carpenter was not unknown. 
Her successful labours in the rofonnatiou of juvenile criminals and 
in the establishment of Ragged Schools, liad given her a world- 
wide reputation for large-hearted ])hilanthropy and wise bene- 
ficence. It was, therefoie, with a feeling of confidence, that Mr. 
Long laid his suggestions before her, and it was with a sincere 
pleasure that she Ijeariily seconded his proposals. Miss Carpenter 
lost no time in inviting a few of the leading European and native 
^eutry to meet her at the roowis of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal. The meeting was well attended, and the numerous 
applications for invitation proved the warm interest taken by 
the community, either in the subject itself or its ])roinoter. 
Tlie chair was taken by the Lientenant-Goveriior, Sir Cecil 
Beadon, the Viceroy al.'-o signifying by his piesencethe approval 
with wiiicli the movement was regarded by the Government. 
Miss (^iiipenter addressed tlie meeting at some length. She 
sketched in pure and fluent diction the instoiy of the National 
Association of Great Britain, and its labours up to the present 
time, urging the expediency of organizing a similar institution, 
either atflliated or otherwise, in this count ry. Her address was 
followed by a unanimous resolution, admit tii;g the I'ciicfits to be 
derived from the study of social science in India, and a 
Committee was appointed <0 devise measures for establishing an 
Association for its promotion. 

The Committee at once proceeded to draw up a scheme for 
effecting the objects of the proposed Association. In this they 
gladly availed themselves of Miss Carpenter's large experience, 
tliough owing to the peculiar conditions of tliis coryitry, — pecu- 
larities acknowledged by that lady herself before her departure 
from India — their recommendations differed in some material 
points from those originally suggested by her, A large number 
of persons having intimated their design of joining the Asso- 
ciation, a general meeting of the members was held on thif 
22nd January last, at w'hich the proceeedings of the Committee 
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were finally adopted. A council and office-bearers were elected^ 
and a constitution was thus given to the new Society. And 
here we must take oar leave of the Association for the present^ 
in the hope that at some future day we may have reason 
to revert again to its labours when we may find the young and 
tender plants which has just been planted, a strong and vigorous 
tree, bearing abundant fruit and shooting out noble branches. 

The objects, aimed at by the Bengal Association, an .similar 
ih their scope to those desci'ibed above. The Association will 
endeavour to collect, arrange, and classify series of facts bearing 
upon the social, moral, and intellectual condition of the people 
of Bengal, and by such means to assist in the promotion of 
measures for the good of the country. In the department of 
education, for instance, what a wide and noble field is open to 
the exertions of the Society, While the revenues of the State 
have been expended in the foundation of Universities, and the 
encouragement of a forced and unnatural s^^stem of training 
for the higher classes, what has liitherto been done for tlie 
education of the poor? What proportion among the masses 
throughout the length and breadth of Bengal can even write 
their own names? And for those who are able to read, what 
is the character of the literature available to them? Is it not 
in the highest degree puerile, disgusting, and immoral? What 
again is the prospect of female education, and by what means 
can it best be fostered and improved? What is the effect 
which it is likely to have on Hindu society in general, and is 
there any real cause for the latent opposition entertained by some 
of its leading members? We believe that by the popular 
discussions of questions like these, many facts will be brought 
to light which escape the notice of the Government Inspectors, 
while the public mind will be disabused of very many errors 
which it at presentN^ntertains. 

.Neither is education the only department with which the 
Association may advantageously deal. The condition of the 
labouring classes, the improvements of agriculture, the fafcilities 
for communication, the provision of a poor-law for Bengal, and 
the principles upon which it should be based, — these are subjects 
on which much valuable information remains to be collected, 
before remedial or progressive measures can be applied. The 
encouragement of habits of prudence and economy among the 
lower orders, for instance, must be preceded by an enquiry 
into the existing means by which and the extent to which they 
hoard their savings at present. Would not the establishment 
it Oovernment Savings Banks, in the neighbourhood of the 
large towns at least, not only have the effect of attaining 
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the object in view, but at the time of setting at liberty a 
vastamount of the precious metals, which are now unprofit* 
ably manufactured into bangles or buried underground? The 
increase of habits of intemperance among all classes has already 
attracted the notice of the natives themselves, and calls for the 
fullest investigation with a view to the removal of its cause. 
The subject of the public health too is one which should early 
receive the attention of the Association. The importance of 
vital statistics cannot be over-rated, and it is possible that Ihfe 
genius of the Society might be able to devise some better 
system of registration of births and deaths, than has hitherto 
been found practicable even in Calcutta. The expediency of re- 
quiring some degree of professional skill in th^ native quack doctor 
or kabirdj, of checking the adulteration of food, and of inter- 
dicting the indiscriminate sale of poisons, and the effect of these 
measures on the rate of mortality, may also be fairly discussed. 
And deeply connected with this subject are the general laws of 
sanitation, as affected by overcrowding, by insufficient drainage, 
by close and ill- ventilated houses. 

These are some of the questions which invite the attention 
of the Association. We have not attempted to enumerate all 
which have occurred to our mind, for one idea leads so rapidly 
to the conception of another, that, were we to do so, we should 
find ourselves with a set of questions before us as ample and 
as intricate as that propounded by Mr. Long. But we l\ave 
perhaps said enough to demonstrate, that the new Society by 
the discussion of these and similar topics, by collecting facts, 
by sifting and examining tlieori^s, may do much towards ascer- 
taining the general laws which are in operation in this country, 
and BO determine the principles on which all measures of 
progress should invariably be based. 

But it is necessary tiiat we should say >a few words as to 
the manner in wliicb these objects arc to be attained. It would 
be possible perhaps even in this country, as at home, for the 
Association to hold Annual Congresses from year to year in the 
chief seats of wealth and intelligence. The Association might, 
undoubtedly, successfully meet at such large centres as Kisb- 
naghur, or Dacca, or Benares, and the result of such meetings 
would be no less advantageous in the moral ajad material 
improvement of such towns, than it would be productive of 
increased popularity to the Association itself, and its wise and 
benevolent objects. But at the same time we are of opinion 
that the Committee have very properly determined that, 
for the present at least, the discussions of the Society shall 
be confined to the metropolis. Quarterly meetings then for 
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the reading and discussion of papers will be held in Calcutta, 
where a standing Council will always be at hand, to give weight, 
accuracy, and solidity to the Society's proceedings. And here 
we must be allowed to point out that the whole of this wise 
scheme will assuredly fall to the ground, if the natives are not 
willing and indeed forward to contribute such information ns 
it lies within their power to afford. We cannot and we do 
. not for one moment expect such a sudden influx of c iginal 
^pers as has fallen to the lot of the National Association 
of Great Britain, where some two hundred papers on all 
questions are read and disposed of at each Annual Congress. 
But we do expect that educated natives in all parts of Bengal 
will do their best to second the exertions of the Association, by 
supplying such facts as will enable it to come to a riglit decision 
on the questions which it may choose to fake up. It is only 
in this way that they can avoid being mis-iepresenled, boMi 
here and in England, by ignorant and misguided, though 
probably well-intentioned philanthropists, some of whom appear, 
from time to time, even in Calcutta. It will jfrobably be 
found convenient to issue circulars calling for information on 
particular points, and the amount of good which the Asso- 
ciation can effect will depend upon the character of the replies 
which are received. If they are inaccurate or untrust- 
worthy, they will obviously be useless for any purpose what- 
ever, Or if, instead of being strictly confined to matters 
of fact, they attempt to speculate and wander away from 
the subject in hand, it is equally clear that they will not 
be much more valuabl’e. The* first business of the Associa- 
tion will be to collect reliable statistics, accurate data on which 
its deductions may* be safely based. And herein will be the 
great advantage of a central standing Council, which will be 
in tlie position to compare, test, examine, and revise the papers 
as they are received, and thus provide that conclusions are 
not drawn from erronepus or insufficient premises. In course 
of time, as Branch Associations and Local Committees are 
formed in the Mofuss'l, it will be relieved of a large propor- 
tion of these duties, and we may then hope that an attempt 
will be made to introduce the valuable practice of periodically 
visiting andjiolding a Congress of the Association in the large 
towns of Bengal. 

But it may perhaps be objected that the new Society is 
only aiming at objects, which similar institutions have already 
attempted to compass. ^True, but if those objects are good 
9And noble, and if they have not as yet been fully attained, that 
is surely no sufficieut reason why another attempt should not 
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be made. Bather perhaps is it incumbent upon us to endea- 
vour to detect in previous institutions the elements of failure^ 
and so avoid the rock on which the vessel has hitherto been 
wrecked. 

First, then, in the order of time probably comes the Bethune 
Society, founded by Dr. Mouat fifteen years ago. It is well 
known that this Society has a section devoted to sociology, hut 
without the slightest disparagement to that noble .institution, 
which indeed we hold in the highest respect, it is perhaps n<pt 
too much to say that as regards this particular section, its 
labours have not been marked by any great success. Tlie fact 
is, tlie Bethune Society was established for a very different 
purpose j it was established for literary and intellectual recrea- 
tion rather than the promotion of social progress; for self- 
improvement rather than the improvement of the masses. 
And hence it cannot be a matter of surprise that the Society 
has never made much progress out of Calcutta. There we have 
pleasure in admitting the great good which has been effected 
through its instrumentality ; and \(^e believe that its labours 
will be well seconded, but in no way interfered with, by the 
new institution which has lately been established. 

The Association of Friends for the Promotion of Social Im- 
provement also proved greatly useful for some time iu the 
discussion of social questions peculiar to the country, and ia 
the diflusion of sound and enlightened views among the edu- 
cated portion of the native community. But it unfortunately 
wandered into the maze of legislative reform, and then appears 
to have lost itself. It lacked, moreover, the weight and solidity, 
which a due admixture of the European element would have 
given to its discussions. We are informed that it is now iu 
abeyance/^ and it will probably at once be merged into the Ben- 
gal Social Science Association. « 

The Benares Institute is similar in its objects to the Bethune 
Society of Calcutta, and was perhaps one of the most hopeful 
native*institutions tliat have yet arisen in this country. Founded 
in 1861 by Baboo Ram Kali Choudri as the Benares Debating 
Club,” it threatened at first to languish from mere want of 
support; but in 1864^, the rule precluding the admission of 
Europeans was cancelled, and the expediency of the change 
was very soon manifest. Under the able managefoent of the 
Revd. M. A. Sherring, the usefulness and popularity of the 
Society rapidly increased, as many as thirty -seven papers 
being received during the first year after the change. The 
section on Social Progress, we are informed, was especially popular. 

and contained no less than thirty -seven members, of whom 
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eighteen contributed essays on as many important subjects 

connected with civilization and human progress/^ We have not 
heard lately of the further labours of this Society, but the 
above, we think, affords ample encouragement in the establish- 
ment of a catholic institution, whose labours may be extended 
throughout the whole of Bengal. 

The character and objects of the Mahomedan Literary Society 
are implied in its very name. Like the Bethune S ^siety, it 
klms at self-improvcfment rather than the promotion of social 
progress. Under its able and energetic Secretary, Moulvi 
Abdul Latif, it promises to become a useful and popular institu- 
tion in the cultivation among Mahomedans of this country of 
that art and refinement for which they have been so justly 
celebrated throughout the world. But, confined as it is to one 
section of the Indian community, and being founded, moreover, 
for purely literary purposes, its objects are of a very difierent 
nature to those of the Social Science Association. 

Such are perhaps the most important of the numerous Debat- 
ing Societies, which have sprung up during the last twenty 
years among the native community of Bengal. ^ The new 
institution, occupying as it does a different field, will in no way 
interfere with their free action and continued usefulness. The 
Bengal Social Science Association is practical and scientific 
rather than literary : its objects are not confined to the good of 
its immediate members, but in a catholic and cosmopolitan spirit 
it seeks the amelioration of all classes throughout the country. 
And therefore, while no argument as to its future can be fairly 
drawn from the fate of previous institutions,— tor never was an 
Association in this country founded under equally favourable 
auspices,— it is obvious that it may flourish side by side with 
those which are still in existence, and, so far from interfering with 
their objects, may actually aid them in the noble ends for 
which they w’ere originally established. 

But it cannot be -concealed that, however practicable and 
valuable such an institution as the Bengal Association con- 
fessedly may be, there are considerable doubts abroad as to its 
durability and permanence. It is thought that when the 
enthusiasm to which it owes its rise has passed away, the Society 
will collapse spontaneously, and disappear into the oblivion ol 
the past. Sut these are doubts which can only be^ solved by 
time, though at the same time those who withhold their adhesion 
in consequence of entertaining them, are unconsciously, perhaps, 
doing their best to bring about the fatal catastrophe ol which 
they are the unhappy augurs. We have seen that the same 
doubts were expressed in ^England on the formation of the 
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National Association^ an institution which after a glorious career 
of ten years was never so useful or so popular as it is at the 
present day. And we venture to predict for the Bengal Social 
Science Association a career equally successful and of long 
duration, if only natives and Europeans will take the trouble to 
communicate the simple facts which come under their immediate 
observation. It must be remembered that it is not elaborate 
papers on theoretical questions that are needed, so much as a plain, « 
unvarnished statement of ascertained facts, the basis and grounTI- 
work of every scientific system. 

But there is another and, perhaps, more serious charge brought 
against the new institution, with which we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to deal at greater length. “Whatever may be the advan- 
“ tages of social science at home,’^ say these detractors, “ we dou^t 

])elieve in it for this country. We are at a loss to see what por- 
“ manent good it can effect in India.” And* although this objec- 
tion may seem somewhat indefinite, we never could get it staled 
in clearer or more satisfactory terms. There may be a latent 
and mysterious meaning underlying the words, which can alone 
be comprehended by the initiated, or it is perhaps possible that 
they simply give expression to a similar vague and uncertain 
doubt as that which we have already’considered, and which means 
no more or less than that the speaker does not wish to commit 
himself to the project, until he has seen whether it is likely to 
attain even a measure of success. 

For our own part we are unable to conceive any argument 
in favour of the study of social science, which is applicable 
to Great Britain and not also a].tplicable to India. On the other 
hand, we can imagine very many additional reasons for the 
pursuit of the study in this country. It may not be out of place 
to enumerate some of these. 

To put it upon its lowest grounds then, we conceive that the 
establishment of an Association for the promotion of social 
science in India, cannot be otherwise ilian beneficial in tend- 
ing td bring together in harmonious and philanthropic con- 
tact all classes of Europeans and natives. It is an unfortu- 
nate circumstance incidental to our peculiar occupation of the 
country, that there really is so very little in common between 
ourselves and even the most intelligent of the native commu- 
nity. Differences of race, of civilization, of religion,— differences, 
at times unhappily fostered by class prejudices, — alienate tbe 
two nations from each other, while there is scarcely a single 
stand-point which may be occupied by in common. Any 
institution, therefore, which tends to bridge over tliis chasm 
and to afford common interest to both nations, is well deserving 
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of sapport and encouragement. It is not a question of political 
animosity between the governing body and the goverened,— 
between the conquering invader and the vanquished patriot. 
Our rule has now been so long and firmly established, and 
during all that time has been so merciful and jwst, that in 
Bengal at least we venture to say that all such* animosity has 
Jong since disappeared, and British government is acquiesced 
in as most conducive to t^e moral and material welfax j of the 
country. But, identify ourselves as we will with the natives, 
there are race distinctions which can never be obliterated, and 
to which we cannot shut our eyes. We may call the Hindus 
our Ar 3 ^an brothers, ” and perhaps it is well that we should 
thus at timqs call to mind our common origin ; but at the same 
time it most be remembered that for more than two thou- 
sand years the brothers Lave lived widely apart, in differ- 
ent circumstances, and without intercourse of any k'ud. 
Time and the external conditions with which they have been 
surrounded have moulded in a distinct form the character, the 
habits, and the institutions of each. And now, when they 
meet again on the banks of the Ganges, it is scarcely to be 
expected that they should either of them find it an easy thing 
to accommodate their ideas to the other. But if there can be 
found any subject, the study of which may excite a common 
interest and be pursued in union by both as brethren, it is 
surely not bad policy to endeavour to make the most of it. 
It is indeed possible that by enquiring into each others^ manners 
and institutions, and discussing their respective merits and 
defects in common, we may not only both derive improvement, 
but learn to respect each other the more. 

Nor is this all. Putting all lesser differences of class and 
caste aside, the native community itself is divided into two 
distinct portions, 6ach with its own distinctive cljaracter and 
customs. There was a time no doubt when the Mahomedan 
was as obnoxious to" the Hindu, as ever the Englishman has 
been to either. And if to some extent the two liave been, 
externally at least, fused into one nationally, we may be quite 
sure that the union can never be perfect, so long as their res- 
pective religions, which have so much to do with the meanest 
actions of t}ieir every-day life, differ from each other so wddely. 
The Association of course will steadily set its face against 
the discussion of questions touching either Moslem faith or 
Hindu worship, but at the same time there are many 
subjects which may /airly be discussed, but yet which 
cannot be properly viewed in all their aspects without taking 
into consideration the different modes qf thought prevalent 
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in the two great sections of the native commnnity. And if, 
by associating European, Hindu, and Mahomedan in the con- 
sideration of social amelioration and reform, the new insti- 
tution is enabled to weld together more closely these dis- 
cordant elements of Indian society, we conceive that its labours 
will not be altogether thrown away. 

Hut we are further of opinion that the Bengal Social Science 
Association may, under proper management, prove of the utmost 
value and importance to the Goverximent. The very vavi^y 
and distinctness in creed and nationality of the subjects which 
we have just been considciing, renders the wise anti just admins- 
tration of this large empire, the most difficult as well as the 
most wonderful problem which the world has ev^r witnessed. 
The broad and liberal principles on which the British rule is 
cai ried on, the endeavour to harmonize the dogma of non-inter- 
ference with a civilizing and enlightened progress, while they 
have justly won the admiration of all, impose nevertheless upon 
our administralors a task which might be thought almost 
superhuman. For, divesting our minds of all ideas of supe- 
riority and right derived by conquest, if we endeavour to 
conceive of our Government as that wliicli we would fain have 
it, a popular and national Government, adapting itself to tlie 
circumstances and feelings of its subjects, instead of ruthlessly 
shocking their dearest associations and privileges, we shall at 
once see that the realization of our conception requires so 
intimate an acquaintance \Yith the wants and wishes of the 
people, that a whole life-time may well be spent in iis formation. 
That our rule has hitherto bhen as successful as it has been 
proves that, if we have sometimes made mistakes, we have not 
greatly lacked the requisite knowledge in matters of importance. 
But, wdieii we come to details, and desire to inspect the inner 
social life of the masses, perhaps even the oldest Company's 
officer, who prides himself upon his knowledge of the natives, 
will at times confess himself to be at feiilt. And, if we turn 
to England, to that Parliament in which is ultimately centred 
the controlling authority over all England's dependencies, east 
or west, is it not notorious that its members not only display 
gross isrnorance on all questions relating to India, but ^dually 
endeavour to avoid their discussion ? , 

The difficulty is perliaps not so obvious so long as our 
Government is stationary. If it were possible indeed, and we 
wei'e content to let things remain in staiu quo^ to let the wheels 
of our administration drag on in the. official ruts of the old 
by-paths, there would not be much danger of onr running 
counter to any of the customs cr habits of the natives. 
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But 60 soon as we attempt to advance a single step^ ( and 
what Government is not bound to advance?) so soon as, 
regarding ourselves as the representatives in the East of the 
Western civilization of the nineteenth century, we attempt to 
extend its blessings to this country, with the introduction of 
railways and a more luxurious mode of life, with the extension 
of trade and commerce, with the progress of legislation and 
the purer administration of justice, we do run the j.*isk of 
committing some egregious mistake, which may have the 
effect of engendering in the minds of the natives a deep-seated 
feeling of hostility in place of that confidence which should 
ordinarily exist between the governing and the governed. And 
in this view the Association may render important service to 
the Government by discussing such matters, either upon the 
motion of Government or otherwise, and in placing before it 
information on ascertained facts. In the amendment of the 
law, its operation would probably be found most beneficial, not 
only in discovering the temper and wishes of the commu- 
nity, — and for one section thereof this is done already by the 
British Indian Association, — ^but further in explaining the 
objects and policy of the Government. By the union of 
Europeans with natives, we may hope that if the prejudices of the 
latter are sometimes conceded, the arguments of the former may 
not be altogether without their due effect ; that objections will 
be carefully weighed and sifted, and that, while the frivolous 
are rejected, a broad and liberal spirit will acknowledge the 
force of those which appear to be based on sound reason. 

The ignorance prevalent in En^^land regarding this her greatest 
dependency has frequently been deplored by this country^ but it 
is by the people of India themselves that the evil can alone 
be remedied. While the English are left to gather information 
regarding this great country from the conversation or writings 
of occasional travellers, whose ignorance, perhaps, or want of 
opportunities, has rendered their observations comparatively 
worthless, if not actually false, it cannot excite surprise, if the 
views which are thereby propagated are imperfect, erroneous 
or even ludicrous. The gentleman who enquired the other day 
whether the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company had not obtained running powers over the Mutlah 
line, afibrdecl a very fair specimen of the gross and shameful 
darkness in which the people of England grope in the dis- 
cussion of all questions relating, to India. It is therefore, os 
has been frequently pointed out, a duty which the natives owe 
to themselves, and which they arc bound to perform, to co- 
operate with those who are endeavouring to dispel that darkness. 
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and to supply accurate and authentic iaformation. More 
particularly as regards their social condition, much of which is 
impenetrable and unintelligible to a European, such information 
can only be furnished T)y the educated members of native 
society. A genuine portrait of native manners, customs, and 
institutions at the present day is undoubtedly a desideratum, 
which we hope ere long to see supplied, but without which 
no real measures of progress can be properly or safely introduced. 
The desire to learn more of India and its people has of late yeSrs 
greatly increased. Not only has the application of British 
capital to works of industry and improvement in this country 
given to many a personal interest in its welfare, but there has 
arisen a deeper sense of England's duty to this vast^and teeming 
empire. Such happy signs augur well for Indians prosperity, 
and cannot be regarded with indiflPerence by those of the native 
community, who really have the good of their country at heart. 
In 1863, an Association was founded, with Lord Shaftesbury for 
its President, for promoting the moral and social well-being 
of ludia.^^ Its objects were stated to be two — (1) to collect 

and diffuse authentic information on Indian subjects, and (2) to 
" observe the course of legislation with the view of promoting 
measures, calculated to advance the well-being of all classes of 
the natives of India.” But though the Association is, we believe, 
still in existence, yet it has actually never effected much, for this 
simple reason that it is situated at too great a distance from the 
scene of its labours. What is really wanted is an institution of 
the kind in this country under able and intcdligeiit guidance, 
the proceedings of which wouhF be given to the world under 
some sort of guarantee for their accuracy and fidelity. The 
transactions of the Bengal Social Science Association will, we 
believe, place in the hands of those gentlemen in England, who 
are interested in the progress of this country, information at 
once accurate, varied, lucid, and comprehensive. 

The East Indian Association, wliicli has lately been organized 
in Lohdon, is a professedly political body. Its probable merits 
and defects were fully and impartially discussed in the Hindoo 
Patriot oi the 14th January last, and valuable as the institution 
undoubtedly is for the agitation of important principles con- 
nected with the administration of this country, it can never be 
expected to enter into the more intricate, if not also more 
interesting, questions of social progress. But on the other 
hand, a body like the Social Science Association may un- 
doubtedly do much to aid its proceedings by furnishing valuable 
and reliable statistics, and by exhibiting the various view^ of 
the different sections of the native communitv. 
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It is indeed one pi the greatest difficulties which a foreign 
Government htis to contend with in Indisi that the rules and 
principles, which are applicable to one province of the country, 
are found to be so little adapted to the circumstances of another. 
Tlie various races and nationalities, which have been commingled 
here, each with their own distinct manners, customs, character 
and institutions, render the task of laying down any general law 
^ applicable to the wliole of India, one of very great rnom \it and 
requiring the fullest possible information. Among such a varied 
population, social questions particularly are of increasing interest 
and importance. The field is specially wide for the consideration 
of such topics, and tlie establishment of a body, which will 
enter fully into them in all their bearings, is, we conceive, 
in this country more than in any other specially called for. 

But furtlier, we conceive that the study of social questions 
may do much in this country towards elevating and educating 
the higher classes of the natives. Our system of education 
wants to have a practical turn given it ; it depends too much 
on mere memory, and requires to be supplemented by observa- 
tion and the general application of fixed principles. Mere 
book-learning may make a good clerk, but it will never make 
a good and valuable citizen. And if it is an object so to 
educate the natives, that they may take a proper part in the 
administration of the empire, we must first create in them 
a sense of their responsibilities and an interest in the welfare 
of the country. After tlie many proofs to the contrary which 
we have lately witnessed in Calcutta, it would perhaps be too 
much to eay that a benevolent and philanthropic patriotism 
is altogether wanting among the native community, but wo 
think it cannot be denied that such a spirit is deplorably 
deficient. Were it not so, we should find the public relieving 
the Government of a large portion of its present duties, by 
devising and carrying out measures of social amelioration. 
But the Indian Government is essentially regarded as a paternal 
Guvernment, and its subjects are loo apt to look to it, like 
children, for the promotion of every project connected with 
their happiness and welfare. And thus the Government does 
much at the present time which might well be done, and which 
ought to be done, by the people themselves. 

And surety it will not be contended that any project which 
has in view, or which may tend to, the cultivation of a public 
spirit and self-dependence, is not well worthy of support. If 
our Government is to bf national and popular in this country, 
i 4he people must be taught that they are net only units of the 
State, to be provided for and taken care of, but that, as such, 
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they have duties and responsibilities incumbent upon them. 
This is the education which is really wanted in Bengal, and 
which our Government has lately been doing its best to 
inculcate. Indeed, that alone is the true view of civilization 
which represents it as the growth, among all classes, of those 
powers of self-go ver Ament, which qualify an individual for 
the civil duties of citizenship. And in this view any institution, 
which aims at raising the independence of the citizen, cannot ^ 
fail to be valuable as increasing the power and intelligence Tf 
the State. In this country, however, so notoriously deficient 
arc public spirit and public opinion, that it has long been the 
anxious and studied policy of Government to stimulate and 
foster them. Witli this view it has established Imperial and 
Provincial Councils, which may be considered ttie germs of 
future Indian Parliaments ; it has left an audacious and not 
always over-loyal native press free and unfettered ; it has 
encouraged municipalities and other institutions, which have 
a direct tendency to the education of the higher classes in 
sidf-govornment. And this polic}" is wise and will no doubt 
produce good fruit in due course of time. Already we see the 
British Indian Association bristle up from lime to time, when 
it sees or thinks it sees its Hindu or zemindarry privileges in 
danger. But the defect of that Association is this — that it 
can, by its very nature, only take a one-sided and j>artial vievr 
of a question, whereas a Social Science Association, comprising 
as it slinuld representatives of every section of the community, 
would thus be in a position to furnish every shade of opinion to 
Government. • 

Excepting, however, the action occasionally taken by the British 
Indian Association, it will readily be admiUiMl that the interest 
taken in the course of legislation in this country is, if to any 
extent entertained, at all events very feebly axpressed. Bill after 
Bill is introduced and passed through Council, without a single 
dissentient voice, or without the slightest popular discussion. 
Looking at the present, constitution of the Indian Legislative 
Councils, this absence of opposition from within can scarcely 
excite surprise ; but the absence of discussion without is, it 
must be confessed, an unnatural symptom in the condition of the 
country. The course of legislation usually runs not more 
smoothly than that of true love, and it is the rdeky channel 
that contains the purest water. There can be no doubt that 
discussion is not only good for the people themselves as training 
them to take part in a national government, and interest 
themselves in the legislation of the* country, but conduces 
moreover to greater care and diligence in the preparation of 
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legislative measures. And so far from viewing such discussion 
with displeasure^ the prudent legislator will endeavour to encour- 
age it^ and avail himself of the various opinions that are put for- 
ward to improve and perfect his schemes. 

We have thus attempted to sketch some of the advantages 
which the present movement in favour of social science may 
fairly be expected to yield. We have seen that the new Associa- 
tion presents another common ground^ on which Euro^' isan and 
nTitive, Hindu and Mahomedan, may meet in union and on 
equal terms, with the noblest of all objects before them,- — the 
amelioration and advancement of the people of this land. We 
have considered the modes in which the Government may 
derive assistance and relief from the transactions of such a 
Society in Ibhe passing of measures calculated to promote the 
social welfare of the country. And we have lastly estimated the 
effect which such an institution is likely to have on the educa- 
tion of its native members in tlic important principles of self- 
reliance and self-government, and in the encouragement of 
that public spirit which is confessedly so sadly wanting in 
India. And if these results do in any degree flow from the 
Bengal Social Science Association, if will not, as we conceive, 
have been founded in vain. On the other hand, its objects 
must be admitted to be noble, wise, and philanthropic, and as 
such, claim the warmest support. For our own part we anti- 
cipate success, if only the native members of the institution 
are true to the interests of their country, and avail themselves 
of the opportunities now offered to thorn. At any rate we 
would urge that the merits of the new Association demand 
a fair trial, before being condemned as the impracticable dream 
of a visionary enthusiast. 
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T he vigour and energy displayed by Bussy at Amboor and 
Gingee, his prompt action at Kuddapah, alike on the field 
of battle as after the death of Mozufler J'ung, his subsequent 
march through the entire breadth of the Dekkan, and his 
triumphant entry into Aurungabad on tlie 29th June, 1751, 
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have been already adverted to.* What there then remained to 
him to accomplish, and how lie accomplished it, we have still 
to record. 

But in order that we may obtain a complete and compre- 
hensive view of the situation, — ^tliat, transporting our minds to 
the past, we may gaze at a panorama from which the Jight of 
the present is excluded, so as to see the India of that day 
exactly as India then was, we purpose in the first .4ice to 
g4ve a brief retrospective sketch of the country known as the 
Dekkan, defining its original connexion with, and its degree of 
dependence upon, tlie empire of the Moguls. 

The term Dekkan, though embracing in its literal meanings 
the whole of the southern part of India, was always held 
by the Mabomedans and has been since held by ourselves, 
to comprehend only that portion of southern India lying between 
the Nerbudda and the Kistna. After the extinction of the 
Toghliick dynasty in 1399, there arose from the ruins of 
the Delhi monarchy six indepicndent sovereignties south ol’ 
the Nerbudda. These were the states of Golcoiida, Bijapore, 
Aurungabad, Beeler, Berarf and Khandesh. Of these, in 
the course of time, Borar merged into Aurungabad, and 
the greater part of Beder into Goleonda, the remainder being 
swallowed up by Bijapore. But with the accession of the house 
of Timour to the throne, there commeiiwd a struggle on tin* part 
of its representatives to recover these ancient appanages of 
the empire. Their efforts were so far successful, that in 1599 
Khandesh was incorporated by Akbar into his dominions. Tliirt y- 
eight years later, Auri]nga])ad, till then governed by the Nizam 
Shahee dynaoty, and the capital of which had been captured 
by Akbar in IGOO, was finally conquered by Shah Jelian. 
Tiie dynasty of Adil Shah in Bijapore succumbed to his son 
and successor, Aufungzebe, in J fiStJ ; whilst the dynasty of 
Kootub Shah in Goleonda offered a successful jcsistanee to 
that monarch but a, year longer. Thus it ha])pened that 
twenty years before his demise, tlie whole of the countiy, 
lost to the crown of Delhi on the dissolution of the empire 
under Mahomed Toghluck, had recognized the supremacy of 
Aurungzebe. 

It must not he imagined, however, that every poi*tion of llic 
three fallen InonarehievS of Goleonda, Bijapore, and Aurungabad, 


* Calcutta Review^ No. LXXXVI. 

t The Berar of those days did not include nearly so much territory as 
tlie kingdom of that nama governed by the Mahratta family of tlie 
Bhonsla. Nagpore itself did not form a part of it. Icing the capital of tb^ 
adjoining province of Gundwana. Its capital was Ellicbpore, 
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stretching as they , originally did to the sea to the westward, 
and comprising the cities of Poona, and Sattara, as well as 
Bijapore and Crolconda, was in an equal degree of subjection 
to that monarch. Before even their conquest had been achieved, 
there had appeared the first germs of a power destined to rival, 
and finally to oversliadow even, that of the Mogul. Com- 
mencing as a robber and a freebooter, Sivajoe sxicceeded in 
bafHiiig, somelimes even in defeating, the armies of the , 
emperor. Leaving the capitals of the Mussulman dynasties 
to be occupied by the Moguls, he filched away whole districts 
for liimself. So successful had he been in such enterprises, 
that on his death in 1 07 9 he left, as an inheritance to his son, the 
western or seaboard portion ot the territories that owed alle- 
giance to the rulers of Auriingabad and Bijapore. The 
conse(picncc o\' this, and of the suljsequent contest of the 
Mahrattas with Auruiigzebe, was, that on the death of that 
prince in 1707 the territory called the Dekkan, dependent 
on the Delhi empire, comprised the ancient kingdom of 
trdeouda, a portion of the old kingdom of Aiirungabad, with 
Auriingabad itself, and but a small slice of Bijapore. Depen- 
dent on this, however, was the long slij) of 560 miles of territory 
on the eastern coast., known as the Carnatic. The western 
coast, with the exception of the parts occupied by the English 
and Portuguese, but inchidijig the cities of Poona, Sattara, 
and Bijapore, had become permanently ]\Jaliratta. 

Auviuigzebe himself exercising regal functions in the 
Dekkan wVicn his last illness attacked him at Alinicdnugger. 
On his death, — the 2ist Febr^iary, 1707, — tlie autliority in 
that quart.er devolved u])on his son Azim Shah, with whom wm 
the l)c*st officer of the late emperor, Zoolllkar Kluin. When^ 
notwitlibtandingthc efforts of Zoolfikar, Azim Shah was defeated 
and slain by his brother Sultan Moazzim lut Agra in June of 
the same year, the latter so highly ap])reciated the talents 
of Ins opponent/s general, that lie at om-e appointed him Subadar 
of the* Dekkan, coTifemng upon liim at the same time the 
title of Ameer-oo!-Amrah. Zoolfikar, however, prelerred the 
intrigues of the Delhi court to an inde])endent viceroy ally- 
lie accepted indeed the appointment, but leaving Daood Khan 
Punnee as his deputy, he joined the vomi of Moazzim, who 
had assumed the title of Baliadoor Shah. On the death of 
this prince in 1712, a grand oppoi'tunity w^as offered to Zviolfikar 
for tlie exercise of the adroit baseness that with him was habi- 
tual. He took full advantage of it, so full indeed, that he very 
speedily met with the ordinary fate of unprincipled intriguers.* 
For, having betrayed the emperor Jehaudar Shah into the hands 
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of his nephew Parokhsir, he was at once strangled hy order 
of the new sovereign. Zoolfikar was succeeded in the governor- 
ship of the Dekkan hy Cheyn Koolich Khan^ who was 
dignified on the occasion by the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
a title which has gone down to his descendants^ the present 
rulers of Hydrabad. 

Nizam -ooi-Moolkj known likewise as Asof Jah, wns still 
Subadar of the Dekkan wdien the first contest for su^>Temacy 
between the French and English began in the Carnatic. We 
have seen how in the early j)art of those struggles he imposed 
his law upon the contending parties by the appointment after 
the murder of Siifder Ali, of his trusted lieutenant, Anwar- 
ood-deen, as Nawa])of the Carnatu). II is death and the conse- 
quences resulting from it, — the succession of Ins son Nazir 
Jung, his alliance with the English, his murder at the battle of 
Gingee; the in&lallatioii of Nazir Jung’s nephew Mozrtrer Jung, 
his death at the moment of victory over the levolted Nawabs ; — 
and finally the elevation in liis place of his uncle Salabut Jung, 
the next surviving son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, have been already 
recorded.* We have now to see what sort of inheritance it was 
upon which Salabut Jung thus entered, the obstacles that lay 
in his path, the diliiculties that seemed to increase with every 
movement that be made. The office of Sul'^adar of the Dekkan 
was not an hereditary olfice. It was in the gill oi‘ the emperor 
of Delili. Now, at the time of the death ol‘ Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
the imperial throne had just fallen into the nominal possession of 
Ahmed Shah, and that monarch found liimself too beset with 
diffK'ulties of his own to pay much attention to the alfuirs of 
the Dekkan.^ It was in consequence of this, and of the iiieroasing 
anarchy at Delhi in succeeding reigns, tliat thesatrajw of Jl ydra- 
bad, — the appointment to the governmoni of ivhich still remained 
nominally in the Crown, — came to be regarded virtually as an 
appanage of the family of Nizam-ool-Moolk. It was however the 
knowledge that the T«al appointment was vested in the emperor, 
which induced the various claimants of the family of Niztlm-ool- 
Moolk to the Subadarship to fortify their jiretensions by the 
publication of an imperial firman. It was by virtue of such 
a rescript, f?;al or pretended, that on the death of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, his son, Nazir Jung, set forth his claims to be his 
successor. Tidying upon the same authority, the validity of 
wdiich was equally doubtful, Mozuffer Jung disputed those 
claims. W^hen death had removed these two competitors, 
and the I'rench General, Bussy, had elevated the third son of 

* Ca/cuUa Beview, No. LXXXIII. Hid, No. LXXXVL 
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Nizam -ool-Moolk, Sajabut Jung, to the dignity, that noble- 
man, records Mr. Orme “ did not think it safe to appear in 
sight of the capital before he had acted the stale but pompous 
ceremony of receiving from the hands of an ambassador, 
said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters patent, appointing 
him viceroy of all the countries wliich had been under the 
jurisdiction of his father, Nizam-ool-Moolk,” 

Siilabut Jung, however, was but the third son of that • 
famous viceroy. The elder brotiier, Gliazec-ood-deen, hffd 
indeed, as we have stated, preferred, on the death of his 
father, to give a sullen acquiescence to the elevation of his second 
brother, Nazir Jung, to the Subatlarship, rather than. to plunge 
into a contest with one who hjul taken care to himself 

of his father's treasure. But time had changed the aspect of 
affairs. Nazir Jung had gone, Mozuffer Jung had gone, and 
in their stead reigned Salabut Jung, — a man reared in the lap 
of lux uiy, unused to govern, efleminate, slotlifnl, and possess- 
ing an almost empty treasury. Tliis state of things presented 
an opportunity for self-aggrandisement, which, in the decline 
of the Mogul empire, few possessed sufliciont virtue to resist. 
Ghazee-ood-deen^at least liad not that suinciency. Through the 
agency of Mulhar R:io Ilolkrir, he opened out negotiations 
with the Peshwa, Ballajoe Bajec Bao, and succeeded in inducing 
the great chief of the Mahrattas to su])port his pretensions. 

We have seen how the dilheulty presented by this alliance 
had been momentarily overcome. A present of two lakhs of 
rupees, during his march to Goleonda, had imluccJ the IVIahratta 
general to retire. Such presents, however, over form but 
ineitemeuts to new attacks. From the dale of his triumphant 
entry into Aurungabad, — llm 2fhh June. 17oJ, — to the autumn 
of the same year, Salabut Jung liad indeed lived unthreat- 
enod. During that interval, however, Glwzee-ood-deen and 
Bajee Rao had had time to cement their [>lans, and it soon became 
but too clear that the prospect (^f a large? bribe had combined 
with the promises of Gliazee-ood-deen 1o determine tin' Peshwa to 
make a new and more formidable attack upon the Dekkan on 
the earliest and most convenient occasion. AHairs in that 
quarter being thus threatening, we may proceed to enquire 
how they were influenced by the conduct ot Bussy, how likewise 
his presence in the capital ot that division ol the empire 
affected, or wus likely to aflect, the plans which Dupleix was - 
revolving for the growth of a French empire in India. 

The march of Bussy to Aurungabad^ in 1751, at the head 
of a force of three hundred Europeans and t wo thousand disci-^ 
plined sepoys, his ov'erthrow during ihat march of the three 
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conspirini^ Nawabs, his prompt elevation of Salabut Jung to the 
office and dignity of Subadar, had had the primary effect of 
making the French absolute masters of the situation. Bussy had, 
indeed, been a consenting party to the payment of two lakhs of 
rupees to Bajee Rao, as the price of his retreat, — but solely 
because he considered, and rightly considered, that the posses- 
sion of the capital, and the peaceful occupation of the coun- 
try, in the first -instance, were objects which could so. i*ely be 
purchased too dearly. Arriving at Aurungabad, he so ordered 
his conduct that whilst nominally the faitliful ally, he might 
really be the master, of the Subadar. To this end he selected 
as his own residence, and as the place to be occupied by his 
troops, a fortress at one of the extremities of the city, and 
completely commanding it. On the defences of this he mounted 
his guns, and disposed his detachment in sucih a manner 
that it might be ready for immediate service, lie establish' od 
amongst them the most rigorous discipline. No soldier was 
permitted to leave the fort but at a fixed hour and at a 
fixed time, and not even then without the written permission 
of the commandant. Punishments, more or less severe accord- 
ing to the offence, followed every infraction of* discipline. The 
result was all that could he desired. There were neither bouts 
of drunkenness amongst the soldiers themselves, nor (juarrols 
or altercations with the townspeople. The r idlest and most 
valuable goods were freely displayed under the protection of 
the French soldiery. Indeed, their conduct at Aurungabad 
was so exemplary that the natives soon came to admire them for 
their courtesy, as much as they had before feared and esteemed 
them for their valour.* 

Nor was Bussy for a long time less happy or less succossfuJ 
in his dealings with the Subadar and his courtiers. It was 
impossible that a man possessing any discrimination of character 
could be long associated with Salabut Jung, without noti(nng 
the frivolity and w^fikness of his nature. Few could fail 
to see that in a government like that of the Dekkan, — a g^overn- 
ment quasi-lndependenl, but which, notwitJistaiiding, a i)Owerful 
emperor at Dellii might at any moment reclaim, — a govern- 
ment which, thus founded on no solid or permanent foundation, 
was exposed to the incessant attacks of the encroaching power 
of the MaHrattaSj — everything must de})end on the character 
of the iniler. If that ruler were weak and unstable ; if he liad 
no . resources within himself, no mental energies upon whicli 
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to fall back and to depend ; it was eertain that he must become 
the sport of fortune^ the tool and instrument of the strongest 
mind that had access to him. Now^ Salabut Jung, Bussy early 
divined^ was that weak and unstable nature, and he determined 
that no one but himself should play the part of the strong-minded 
counsellor. In the force which he commanded he had one instru- 
ment upon which he could count to enable him to attain the desired 
position. It was not, indeed, that he displayed or intended to • 
display his troops in an attitude of menace. He was far foo 
wise, far too clear-headed, for that. He shut them up, as we 
have seen, in a fortress, and drilled them into courtesy and 
gentleness. But the moral effect of that force was increased 
thereby tenfold. Whilst they excited no jealousy,^ not a man 
but knew what they had done, what they could do, what they 
were ready to attempt, at the slightest word from Bussy. His 
power of restraining such a force added greatly to the influence 
of its presence. 

But it was not upon the force that he so greatly relied. That 
was indeed the basis of his power : but a less able man might 
notwithstanding have used the influence given him by so strong 
a position to little purpose. Bussy trusted for the success of his 
plans to his own acquaintance with native character. Though 
IVank, open, and concilintoi^^ lie was in those days, before yet age 
and gout had begun to imdcrmine his lacnlties, a model of resolu- 
tion and tact. He had spent many years in India in close con- 
tact wdth the natives, more especially with those of high rank, 
and he understood them thoroughly. Ho had too the advantage 
of possessing a settled plan. Bhfore leaving Pondicliery he had 
coneerted with Du])]eix the manner in which he was to carry on 
his relations with Mozufler Jung, and lie anticipated no difficulty 
in following his instructions to the letter now that he had to deal 
with the more facile character of Salabut, A glance at the map of 
India, and a recollection of the history of the period, will show 
how vast, how gigantic, yet, under ordinllvy circumstances, how 
leasiblc was this plan. Separated by the Vindya range from the 
disorganised empire proper of the Mogul, the possessor of the 
Mahomedan province of theDokkaii seemed to be in a position to 
be able to give law to the whole of South-eastern India. He com- 
manded a large army and ruled over a warlike population. He was 
the liege lord of the ruler of the Carnatic, and he wielded in that 
province itself the authority of the Mogul. He was ijhus the 
possessor of the moral and physical power ; — he had the right to use 
force, and the force ready to be used, — and in those days, when 
the name of the Mogul was everything, and the reputatioif 
of the European settlers comparatively nothing, that double 
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power wag apparently an irresistible^ really a very potent, 
lever. 

This being the position of the province known as the Dekkan, 
and this the power of its ruler, can vve greatly blame that policy 
which at a moment when France had all but overcome her 
hated rival in the Carnatic, determined, without striking a blow, 
to make that position and that influence purely French ? What 
«.a vista did it not hold out to a patriotic ambition ? Whut; dreams 
or empire, what visions of imperial dominion ! Possessing the 
Carnatic, by this policy gaining the Dekkan, the minarets of 
the Jumma Musjidjj^and tlie jewelled ornaments of the Peacock- 
throne seemed near enough to excite the fancy and to stimulate 
to irresistib\p action ! 

This tempting vision offered yet another advantage. It 
seemed so easy of accornplisiiment. Knowing the native charac- 
ter so thoroughly as did Dupleix, he was well aware that ^'ot- 
withstandiiig the obligations under which the reigning viceroy 
might be to the French, they would all be forgotten unless he 
were continually reminded of their power as a people, — unless 
.he had constantly before his eyes evidence of their superiority. 
It was therefore, primarily, not less to maintain French influence 
at the court of the Subadar, than to support the pretensions of 
Mozuffer Jung, that Bussy had been directed to accompany 
that prince to Aurungabad. Dupleix did not doubt that with 
the French troops under a soldier-diplomatist in occupation 
of his capital, engaged to support the Subadar, and, what 
was of more conserpience, the Subadar himself feeling that 
that he could depend upon tht^m alone to sujjport him, the 
soldier-diplomatist, if he were skilful and able, would inevitably 
draw to himself the whole influence of the province, that ho 
would shape its foreign policy, and inspire its political action, 
— that be, in fact, would become the omni})oLeiit mayor of the 
palace, the Subadar subside into the powerless automaton ! 

Thus to divide his f^ces and to lose the services of his ablest 
general in the presence of such an enemy as were the English, 
who had the sea as their base of operations, was undoubtedly to 
run a great risk. Yet before we condemn Dupleix too harshly 
for running’ such a risk, we must point to the situation of 
affairs on the coast at that time. The two nations were nominally 
at peace. The entire Carnatic and Trichinopoly, with the sole 
exception of the town of that name, had acknowledged Chanda 
Sahib as Nawab. The English had positively refused to assist 
Mahomed Ali in the defence of that city. But, even were he 
‘ to succeed in persuading them to do so, ic seemed as though 
Dupleix had nothing to fear from their efforts, for Lawrence, 
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their ancient leader^ was absent^ the genius of Clive had not 
then been discovered, and Dupleix knew and rated at its real 
value the capacity of such men as Giiigen and Cope. Could 
he foi’etell that out of that dispirited colony of baffled enemies, 
who not even venturing to remove their seat of government 
to Madras, remained cooped up in Fort St. David, idle 
spectators of his daring enterprise, there would arise one of the 
most consummate leaders of the age ? Ought he to have acted as 
though such a contingency were possible ? Yes, undoubtedly^ if 
we are to judge men by the highest standard, if we are to make 
no allowances for human impulses and human passions, we are 
bound to declare that he ought so to have actid. Before sending 
Bussy to the Dekkan, he ought at least, as a measure of wise 
precaution, to have made sure of Triehinopoly, to fiave crushed 
the last rival of Chanda Sahib. Had he done that, — had he 
thus deprived the English of all pretext to interfere, — and had 
he then been able to send Bussy to Aurungabad, — the Carnatic 
would have been his, the Dekkan would have become his, and 
before long all India, south of the Vindya range, would have 
acknowledged the sujjremacy of the French. 

Still though it was a great, as it turned out, indeed, a fatal 
fault, who will assert, that in the presence of so great a tempta- 
tion, and in the prospect, seemingly certain, of repose in the 
Carnatic, — for, it will be remembered, Mahomed Ali had lulled 
the suspicions of Dupleix by promises to surrender, — who, we 
say, will assert, that such a fault ought to be imputed as a crime 
to the illustrious Frenchman ? W e must recollect that the 
moment was so opportune, — Meziiffer Jung going to take pos- 
session of his government, the necessity that he should be 
accotni>anied by a body of Frenchmen so urgent, the peace of the 
Carnatic so assured, — rlliat there seemed iuit small necessity for the 
services of a Bussy. To Dupleix it must ha>te appeared as if he 
incurred a very small and a very distant risk, in order at once to 
grasp a very present and very certain gain, — a gain which must 
have iln enormous elfect on the result of any future stuggles in the 
Carnatic. Can we even blame him much if he, looking into the 
future with but human eyesight, decided to run that small risk ? 
The prospect, indeed, was so peculiarly alluring to a brilliant im- 
agination, that Dupleix would not have been Dupleix had he 
decided to neglect or to defer it. 

As it was, everything seemed at first to favour the darings 
plans of the French Governor. He could not certainly have 
been more fitly or more ably represented than by the clever 
and versatile Bussy. We have already noticed the skilful and 
unobtrusive maimer in which this oflficcr disposed bis soldiers 
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ia Aurungabad. His own conduct was based upon the same 
principle. To appear as nothing, yet to be everything in the 
State \ to show himself to the world as the commandant of the 
French Contigent, maintaining in the eyes of the natives by 
his lavish expenditure and outward show the dignity of that 
office; to direct in secret all the foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment, to make all their acts chime in with French interests. 
In this manner he laid the foundations of an influence iestined 
toisurvive the loss of power and prestige at Pondichery, and which, 
had that power and that prestige not fallen, would, in all probablity , 
have worked with a most decisive efiect on the events that were 
to follow. From the date of the arrival of Bussy in xVurunga- 
bad, on the 29th June, 1751, all his efforts were directed to 
the establfshment of this occult influence- He entirely 
succeeded. Very little time elapsed before he had brought 
Salabut Jung to the persuasion that the safety of his per^^^on 
depended on the presence of the French troops at his cajjital, 
and that the security of his empire could be best assured by 
his following the counsels of the French general. The latter 
kept himself all this time studiously in the background. His 
secret influence, however, was exerted to appoint as ministers 
of the Subadar men whom he believed to be devoted to himself, 
and although he was more than once, as we shall see, deceived 
by the superior finesse oi‘ Asiatic intriguers, he never wanted 
the boldness and promptitude to repair every error, and even to 
use to the advantage of his country the opportunity afforded him 
by the attempts to weaken his influence. 

Whilst Bussy was thus emplayed iu laying the Ibundatiou of 
French power at the court of the Subadar, the intelligence reached 
him of the alliance between Ghazee-ood-deen and the Mahrattas, 
having for its object the expulsion of the French nominee, 
Salal)ut Jung. Whilst, in all probability, Bussy would have 
preferred to pursue that task of consolidation which would have 
enabled him to employ ihc resources of the Dekkan in aid of the 
French designs iu the Carnatic, he can scarcely have regretted 
the opportunity, which this threatened invasion seemed likely to 
afford him, of teaching the warlike inhabitants of Western India 
to respect French discipline and French valour. Whilst, therefore, 
the news, that Ghazee-ood-decn himself was advancing from the 
north at the head of 150,000, and Ballajee Bajee Rao from the 
west with 100,000, men, spread consternation and dismay in the 
court of Aurungabad, whilst some counselled retreat, and others 
even entered into negotiations with the invader, Bussy himself 
remained calm and unmoved. When called upon by the 
Subadar for his opinion, he gave him advice of the same nature 
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as that which Clive a little later gave to Governor SaunderSj~ 
advice which stamped him at once as the man for the occasion : — 

Care not/^ he said, for the invading army, you will best 

preserve the Dekkan by marching upon Poona/^ It is a 
signal proof of his great influence at the court of the Subadar, 
that this bold advice was promptly followed. The better to 
make his preparations the Subadar had moved Irom Aururigabad 
to Golconda. When, after many days, he ascertained that • 
the allied enemies had begun theii movements from t<f’o 
opposite directions upon Aurungabad, he, accompanied by Bussy, 
and in pursuance of the plan suggested by him, broke up from 
that place, and, leaving iVuriingabad to its fate, inarched upon 
Beder,* the original capital of the ancient kingdom of that 
name. Besides the large but irregular army of Salabut 
Jung, Bussy had with him 500 French troops in the highest 
state of discipline, and 5,000 drilled sepoys. Meanwhile, no 
sooner was the rainy season over, than Ballajee Bajee Rao 
entertid the Dckkaii, and, proceeding on the true Mahratta 
principle of making war supj)ort war, ravaged the country on 
every side. It is not to be imagined that he had any par- 
ticular regard for Ghazee-ood-deen, or any particular hatred for 
Salabut Jung. With him it was simply a matter of business. 
Whilst the two Mahomcdans were lighting for the sovereignty 
of the i)rovince, it was for him to iiold aloof until one was 
thoroughly beaten, and both were completely exhausted. Action 
on his part, then, would give a large slice of the Dekkan to the 
Mahrattas. Meanwhile little dreading any moycmerit on the 
part of Salabut Jung, he prop<JSed to enrich himself and bis 
followers by the plunder of the border provinces of the 
Dekkan. The boldmarcli of Bussy upon Beder, however, entire- 
ly disconcerted these plans. Still more \yas Ballajee troubled 
when he saw that the enemy had no intention whatever of 

* Grant Dufl’ and tho author of the “ Soir JMuftikherin both state that 
Ahniednu^i^er was tho town upon which the Subadar marched alter Icav'ing 
Golconda” Mr. Or mo on the contrary indicates Beder. We are mcliiied 
to believe that in this instance Mr. Orme is correct. Tlie Mahrattas were 
inarching on Aurungabad from Poona, and their natural route would 
take them through Ahraednugger. Gonsidering that Ghaze-ood-deen was 
likewise marching ui)oii Aurungabad, a movement ot‘ Bussy ^ou Ahmed- 
nuffffer would certainly not have had the effect of alarming Fallaiee Bajee 
Rao about the safety of Poona. On tho other hand, Beder lies m the 
direct route from Gi)lconda> where Bussy then was, to Poona, 
the place whence the most tolling attack could be made on the Mahratta 
territory. We can easily imagine how the intelligence of an expedition^ 
starting for Poona from that place, would inevitably bring down Ballajee 
from the north to protect his capital. 
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remaining at Beder, but were moving thence direct upon his 
capital. Renouncing at once all thoughts of the invasion of 
the Dekkan, Ballajee hastened to proceed to the defence of his own 
dominions. Hoiwas at the head of a numerous army, confident 
in their leader, and in whom their leader reposed the fullest 
trust. Very often had he led them to victory, more than once 
indeed over this same army of the Dekkan, which now hid the 
« presumption to invade the sacred soil of the Mahrattas. Could 
h * doubt the result now ? Of the foreigners who accompained 
the army of Salabut he might indeed have heard, but the 
smallness of their number^! was sufficient to deprive them of any 
formidable character. They, besides, had never come in contact 
with a„ regiilar Mahratta army ; had never been called upon to 
repel those sweeping charges of cavalry, which had so often 
proved fatal to the armies of the Mahomedans. 

Selecting then 40,000 of his best horse, and lea\ing th'* 
remainder to follow, Ballajee hastened to bar the road to Poona, 
and, if possible, to destroy the enemy at a blow. The Subadar 
with his Preneh allies had but just left Beder en route to 
Poona, when they learned the approach of the Mahrattas. In 
accordance with the Mahornedan tactics they formed up to 
await their attack. Bussy, however, so planted his guns, con- 
sisting of ten field-pieces, as to command the ground over 
which the enemy must charge. Having done this and placed 
his infantry in line in support, he calmly awaited the approach 
of Ballajee. 

It was indeed the first time that the Mahrattas had regularly 
met an European enemy on the open field, — for the Mahratta 
cortingent in the Carnatic had consisted of comparatively a 
handful, and they had there acted the part of auxiliary skir- 
mishers ratlier than of an independent force. But Bussy bad 
before him now the'flowftr of the Mahratta army, — and of the 
Mahratta army in its best form. The Mahrattas were at that 
time the rising power df Hindostan. The warriors of that people 
had not then begun to depart from the traditions, an adherence to 
which had made them a people. Their splendid horsemanship^, 
their long endurance, their ability to move without tents, without 
baggage of any sort, without other supplies than those which 
each individual soldier carried upon his horse, had combined 
with their daring tactics to render them superior to those 
Mahornedan armies, which a long course of misgovernrnent and 
want of system had ruined. The luxurious equipments of the 
^ armies of Aurnngzebe fprmed a striking contrast to the unostenta- 
tious camps of Akbar, and from the time of the death of the 
Aiimngzebe even the appearance of discipline had ceased. The 
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Mogul armies, hopeless of victory, conscious of the incapacity of 
their leaders, half-beaten before they had struck a blow, felt them- 
selves unfit to make head against the new power that was gradually 
overwhelming Hindostan. 

^ Bussy was well aware of this. Full well did he know 
that the issue of the contest that day depended upon him- 
self and his soldiers, upon those French whom he had led 
almost across the continent ; who, starting from the waters , 
of the Bay of Bengal, were now straining their eyes to gftzo 
upon the Arabian Sea. He waited for the attack, however, 
full of confidence. At length it came. The clouds of dust, 
the loud tramp of countless horses, could forbode nothing 
else. It was clear that 40,000 of the choicest horsemen of 
the East, headed by their Peshwa, were about tTiat day to 
endeavour to surpaiss all their former deeds of valour. At full 
speed, though without order, with spear in rest, shouting victory, 
they charged. But tlie nerves of the little band of French- 
men were neither shaken nor unstrung. Standing at their guns, 
they waited coolly the order of their commander. W^en it came, 
discharges of grape and cannister, not single but continued, 
combined with a never-ceasing file firing from the infantry, told the 
Mahratta horsemen what kind of enemy this was against whom 
they would have to contend for empire. The result was never 
doubtful. After a few rounds, the Mahratta horse could bear 
no more. They turned their horses^ heads and disappeared.* 
Bussy was not the man to allow a victory to remain barren, 
lie persuaded tlie Subadar to march instantly towards Poona, 
not stopping to listen to tlie offers of the Peshwa for accommo- 
dation, but to move straight upon the capital. ^ 

There were, however, as ^ usual with an oriental army, wheels 
within wdieels. Ballajec Bajee Rao, the Peshwa, was on bad terms 
with Tara Bae, the grandmother of the youthful Raja of Sattara, 
and she was eveu then disputing his rigiit to govern for her 
grantlsou. With her, therefore, to weakfti Ballajee, the advisers 
of SalJlbut Jung had entered into commuiucatioii. On the other 
hand, Ballajee, recognising at once the value of the services 
rendered by the French Contingent to the Subiwiar, endeavoured 
by all those megus so common at an oriental court to excite 
jealousy of the French leader by attributing to him personal 


# The author of the Seir Mutakherin, a Mahometan, thus writes of the 
battle, “Ballajee Rao, without suffering him (iSalabut Juuir ) to come so 
“ far (as Poona), met him half way with an army of 50,000 horse bu^ 
“ was defeated; at which time the French with their musketry and their 
expeditious artillery drew smoke from the Mai ratta breasts.” 
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motives and private ambition. We shall see that both these 
efforts bore their fruit in their season. 

Little caring* for, probably ig^norant of^ these intrigues. Bossy, 
still prevailing with the Subadar, moved on until he found 
himself once more in the vicinity of the Mahratta army at 
Rajapore on the Ghore river. The time was propitious for an 
attack. An eclipse of the moon had called all the Ilincl-^ )s to 
.their devotions, and Bussy was resolved to take advantage of 
th^ir superstition to beat up their quarters. It was a new thing 
to his Mahomedan allies to witness this attempt to fighl. the 
Mahrattas with their own 'weapons, — to attempt to surprise those 
who had owed a great part of their success to their own quick- 
ness and vigilance. So great was their opinion of the Mahrattas 
that this attack seemed to them, witnesses as they had been 
of the flight of the oavalr}’' of Ballajeo in the open field, to 
savour more of rashness than prudence. Nevertheless Buss^ 
attempted it. Taking advantage of the moment when the eclipse 
of the moon would, as he believed, engross all the attention 
of the enemy, he moved upon their camp, and opened suddenly 
a fire of artillery and small arms. The surprise was comphde. 
Ballajee himself, who was busy at his devotions and nak('d, 
had hardly time to throw himself on an unsaddled mare, on 
which he saved his liie by flying with all his might.'’^* Ilis 
example w'as followed by his entire arniy, and though the 
accounts of the slaughter vary,t it is certain that the Mahiattas 
lost an immense quantity of booty, and that a heavy blow was 
dealt to their prestige as warriors. Proportionately, and even 
more than proportionately, did tlie victory increase the rc])utatioii 
of jf3ussy. It can easily be underetood on how high an eleva- 
tion those who had so dreaded Mahratta dash and daring must 
have jdaced the man who knew thus how to avail hims(df of 
their weaknesses. • 

The day following this exploit, the 23rd November, 1751, 
Bussy advanced towards Poona, the Mahrattas contenting them- 
selves with hovering about his flanks, and endeavouring, 
though unsuccessfully, to impede his advance. On the 24th, 
he attacked and destroyed the town of Tullygaom. Two days 


* Seir Mu^kherin. 

t Cxrant DtlH' asserts, on the authority of Mahratta accounts, that the 
surprise was incomplete, and tljat the Mahrattas did not suffer materially. 
The author of the Seir Mutakherin states on the other hand, that the 
Mahrattas “ were set upon in the' night, and with so much success, that 
“ t^ey lost a vast numbeif of men, whom the French consumed in shoals 
' at the fire altars of their artille^.** Qrant Duff admits that this action 
had an immense effect in raising Dussy’s reputation. 
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later, Ballajee made another desperate effort to recover his lost 
prestige. Some of the most famous Mahratta chieftains,— 
amongst them two sons of Ihinojee Sindia and Koueer Trimbuck 
Yekbootec, — were chosen to lead a renewed attack on the allied 
camp. On the 27th November, this attack was made, the enemy 
charging the native troops of Salabut Jung, dashing throug’h 
every obstacle and completely overwhelming them. It seemed 
for an imstaiit as though it would be impossible to restore the day. 
Tlie little band of Frencliraeu all this time, however, maintaiiMjd 
their position, threatened but not assailed. At Inst, noting the 
slaughter of his allies, Bussy changed his front and brought his 
guns to bear upon the masses of hostile cavalry with such effect, 
that they retreated from the field they had ahnost gained, and 
gave time to the troops of the Subadar to rally *from their 
disorder. Tlie next day, the town of Korygaom on the Bhinia 
was occupied by Bussy, who thus found Jiimself within twenty 
miles of the capital of the Pesliwa. 

It formed no essential part oi' the plan of Salabut Jung, how- 
ever, to make any con<|uests from the Mahrattas. Ilis interests 
pointed ratlier 1o breaking up the confederacy between that people 
and Ghazee-ood-dren, even, if possible, to forming an alliance with 
those who had been the allies of his rival. Swayed by the wise 
counsels of Bussy, he had, iii the presence of two armies, each 
superior to his c»wn, succeeded not only in preventing a j auction 
whicdi would have overwhelmed him, but in forcing the one army 
to meet him on the ground he liad chosen, and in so dealing with 
it as to convince its leader that it w^as for liis interest to ally him- 
self with him, latherthan with Ijis competitor for the rule of t!ie 
Dekkan. Thus, after the last battle, the PcsljAva began to consider 
whetlier it w'-as necessary or advisable to continue tlie contest 
fiirtlicu'. Any nearer approach to Poona or Saltara, might, he felt, 
give to the partisans of Tara Bae a weight sulficieut to endanger 
his own infiuerice and power. He accordingly opetuMl out nego- 
tiations witli Salabut Jung, and alt ho uglik these were lirotraclcd, 
owing to some dilficulties raised hy that nobleman, an armis- 
tice was concluded at the beginning of the year. 

Salabut Jung was however anxious to c^ome to an under- 
standing with the Mahrattas, the more so as his own army, badly 
organized and worse officered, was almost in a state of 
mutiny. The men had some reason for their discontent, for 
their pay was considerably in arrear, but the officers, especially 
the superior officers, for the most part uneducated m their 
profession, were jealous of the credit gained by the French. 
They constantly insinuated that Bussy had ulterior objects m 
view which a prolongation of hostilities alone could procure for 
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him. But there was another reason not less potent. Ghazee- 
ood-deen was now inarching upon Aurungabad, and it was an 
object with Salabut to deal with him whilst yet the recollfec- 
tion of the recent campaign should be fresh in the minds of 
the Mahrattas. The advice given by Bussy, under these circum- 
stances, was worthy of his reputation for tact and skill. The 
French leader had not been unobsei'vant of the signs of dis- 
content. But it had seemed to him even less dosiral '^ for 
* Fncnch interests than for those of the Subadar, to march upon 
Poona, He resolved, therefore, to act in such a manner as at 
the same time to allay those discontents, and to further the interests 
of his countrymen. He accordingly supported the propositions 
in favour of peace, both openly and in private, thus alike disarming 
his enemies^ and gaining still more entirely the confidence of the 
Subadar. 

The armistice concluded, the army returned toward Golconda, 
overthrowing on the way some refractory Rajahs who had 
refused tribute. But in the course of its march an incident 
occuiTcd which called for the prompt action of Bussy. The 
prime minister of the Subadar, Rajah Rugoonath Dass, a man 
devoted to French interests, was assassinated by some of the 
Affghan soldiers of the army, whose oflicer the Rajah had 
insulted. It then became necessary to arrange that a fitting person 
should be appointed in his place. And here Bussy for the first 
time allowed himself to be over-reached. He had met at the court 
of the Subadar a nobleman of ability and skilful address, Syud 
Lushkur Khan. This man had divined the designs of the French, 
hated their persons, and drea(|ed ..their influence. Nevertheless, in 
order the better to counteract their plans he dissembled his senti- 
mcfits, and pretended for Bussy in particular tlie greatest devotion 
and esteem. He hoped by this means and by his influence to obtain 
office under the Subfidar, intending, after he should have obtained 
it, to use. all his power to thwart the French power and to under- 
mine the position of the French leader. Bussy was complettily 
taken in. Believing Syud Lushkur to be the man he represented 
himself to be, he recommended him to the Subadar as a fit 
successor to the deceased Rajah, and obtained for him. the 
appointment. 

There was, however, much for Bussy to do befoffe the intrigues 
which Syud Lushkur instantly set on foot had time to work. 

^ Ghazee-ood-deen yet lived and threatened. So far indeed 
from abating his pretensions in consequence of the defeat of 
Ballajee, he had stirred up the Bhonsla to attack the Dekkan in 
tf-ie north-cast, whilst he himself, with Mulhar Rao Holkar 
to assist him, should enter it through the gate of Aurangabad. 
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The threatened invasion of Hindostan by Ahmed Shah Abdallee, 
had indeed combined with the hostile attitude of the Rohillas, , 
an^ the consequent intrigues at the court of Delhi, to detain 
Ghazee-oocl-deen at that capital longer than he had anticipated. 
By degrees, however, the dii^culties in the way of his departure 
were removed, and, in the month of September, 1753, he reached 
Aurungabad with an army computed at 150,000 men. 

Then began those intricacies of intrigue such as are seen, 
only in an oriental court. There were assembled at AuiUn- 
gabad, Ghazce-ood-deen, whose real and avowed object was tp 
obtain the sovereignty of the Dekkan, and to obtain which 
he was ready to sacrifice a portion of it to the Mahrattas ; on 
the side of that people, Ballajee, supported by Jlolkar and 
the Bhonsla, was endeavouring to persuade each of the rivals 
to ofler him a higher bid than the other. Salabut Jung 
had there no avowed representative, although his minister, Syud 
Lushkur, was present at the conferences. This man, how- 
ever, the better to carry out his plans, had persuaded his 
master to connive at the fiction that he had been dismissed 
from the office of Dewan, and had, therefore, proceeded as a 
discontented noble to the confederates. In this way, he urged, 
he could better worm out their secrets. His real object, however, 
was to cement to the utmost of his power the alliance between 
the Mahrattas and Ghazoe-ood-deen, with the view of expelling 
Salabut Jung, and, with him, the French general and his troops. 

The right of Gliazeo-ood-dcen, as the elder son of his father, 
gave him in this dispute a moral influence, which was not 
without its effect on the nobles of the Dekkan, and which 
very much disturbed Salabut Jung himself. It is possible 
that under the circumstances, and in the face of the Mahratta 
alliances, which Ghazee-ood-deen had at length cemented by the 
offer of a considerable sacrifice of territory ,*he might liave been 
inclined to listen to a compromise, when an event occurred which 
removed the necessity for further negbtialions. Living at 
Aurungabad in the ancient palace of the Subadars, was one of the 
widows of Nizam-ooI-Moolk, — she who had borne him but one son, 
the next in order to Salabut Jung, Nizam Ali. All the hopes of 
this lady were concentrated in the ardent desire to see this son 
sitting on the viceregal seat of hLs father. Between that wish 
and its accoDxplishment there were however two oh^ftacles. One 
of these, Salabut Jung, was out of her reach ; tW other,*^ 
Ghazee-ood-deen, was at Aurungabad. To thrust him out of 
the path she wished her son to follow- s^e had no scruple as to 
the means by which such a result could be obtained. She accor- 
dingly invited Ghazee-ood-deen to a feast, and in a dish of 
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which she persuaded him to partake^ telling him truly that it had 
been prepared with her own hands, she poisoned him. Ghazee- 
ood-deen died that night. 

Freed by this crime from his principal rival, Salabut Jung, 
as next in the order of succession^ was at once acknowledged 
Subadar of the Dekkan. He had still, however, before him the 
whole force of the Mahrattas, not only the army of the Pt' ihwa, 
cbut, united with it, those of Holkar and the Bhoiisla* Tlii:' ruler 
of^fihe Mahomedan stale of Burhanpoor, who had before declared 
for Ghazee-ood-dcen, now announced his intention to stand by his 
engagements with the Mahrattas. There remained then to 
Salabut Jung the alternative of a murderous and doubtful war, 
or the resignation to the jMahratlas, oHered by Ghazee-ood-deen, 
of the territory w'cst of Berar from tlio Taptee to the (r.)davory. 
The decision was left by the Subadar to Bussy, and he regard- 
ing a solid peace on such eoudiiions as more favourable alik"' 
to the interests of the French and the Subadar than a doubtful 
war, recommended compliance with the terms otfered, stipulating 
only that the Bhoiisla should retire beyond the Wyn Gunga 
river. This stipulation was agreed to, and ])»'ace was ])r<)claimed. 

These arrangements having been completed, Syud Liishkur 
returned, unsuspected, to his office of Devvan, and the Subadar, 
who, accompanied by Bussy and his army had been moving in the 
direction of Auriingabad, set out for Hydrabad, destined thence- 
forth to be the capital of the Dekkan. Tliis was in th(j early 
part of 1753. During the year that had passed, Bussy in 
addition to his own duties had been in constant communication 
with Dnplcix, had watched and 'lamented over the ineapa(3ity of 
Law without being able to draw him from his embarrassment, 
and had showm i& every letter his own readiness to be emj)luycd 
for the best advantage of France. In tlie course ol‘ it ho learned 
the decline and death of Chanda Sahib, .at the same time tjiat 
he received from Dupleix intimation as to the utter unfitness 
of him who should havti been his successor. Under these cir- 
cumstances he applied himself with untiring zeal to u§o his 
position at the court of the Subadar ibr the benelit of France. 
How, he thought, could this be more strenuously carried out 
than by the appointment of Dupleix himself to the Nawabship 
of the Carnatic. This appointment had indeed been conferred 
upon Duplcfix by Moznfler Jung, but, from motives of j)olicy, 
.^Dupleiv^had made over the dignity of the office to Chanda Sahib. 
On the death of this latter, was it to revert to Dupleix, for him 
either to administer the office himself or to appoint a deputy 

his place, or was he to suffer it to be bestowed upon some 
possible enemy of the French power ? To such a question there 
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could be one reply. By his influence with the Subadar^ With 
whom the nomination legally rested, the confirmation only of 
the court of Dellii being required, Bussy procured the issue of the 
patent for the investiture of Dupleix, the receipt of which at 
Poridichery we noticed in our last number. 

We have now described to our readers the manner in 
whicli Bussy was employed during that trying period, when 
the unassisted genius of Dupleix had to contend against, 
the stedfastness of Lawrence and the vigour of Cli^e. 
Although the scene of his action continued to be still distant 
from Pondichery, yet his movements were so intimately connec- 
ted with the policy of Dupleix, that we propose to continue 
the account of them up to the moment, when in an evil hour for 
the interests of the French, their greatest proconsul w-as recalled 
to bo another victim to the besotted government he had served 
but too well. 

The year upon which he was now entering, 1753, w^as to see 
Bussy exposed to many trials, to witness his successful over-riding 
of the dangers and artifices peculiarly calculated to test the 
cjiialitios of a statesman : to show how vain are troops and 
resources and strong military positions, when there is not a 
man to command them, lathe inonlh of January, just after 
peace had heen concluded with the Mahrattas, and whilst the 
Sulmdar was on liis return march to IlyJrahad, Bussy, worn out 
by fatigue and tixposure, was suddenly prostrated ))y sickness. 
So severe was the attack, that, unwilling as he was, at a moment 
60 critical, to relax his grasp of the threads of tlic various nogo- 
tiatons in which ho was engaged, he was nevertheless forced in 
ohedience to the directions of his medical advisers, to consen^ to 
proceed for change of air to Masulipatam. Th? reluctance with 
whicli he allowed himself to be persuaded was due mainly to his 
conviction, that just at that precise period the maintenance 
of the influegee of the French depended almost wholly on his 
own presence at the court of the SubUdar. lie had no one 
near Irim to whom he could entrust those delicate negotiations; 
not a single iu wdiose judgment, even lu whose ability to 

maintain discipline over his troops, he could place any confidence. 
His second in command, M, Goupil, was a man of the most 
ordinary abilities, — one of those simple characters whose want of 
imaginative power constantly exposes them to thd machinations 
of intriguers. To leave the force in his hands, even liad,^ .Bussy 
possessed, as he supposed, a devoted frieml in Syud Lushkur, was 
indeed a risk : to leave it with him, \yhen that Dewau was 
his determined though secret foe, was to expose it to almost 
inevitable disgrace. Fortunate was it for Bussy, that in 
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the state of weakness to which his malady had reduced him 
he never once suspected the secret object to which all the 
machinations of S 3 rud Lushkur were directed. It is scarcely 
too much to jsuppose that the shock of such a discovery and the 
endeavour to counteract its efiects would have been fatal to him. 
Even though not suspecting it, the prospect of his departure 
caused him terrible uneasiness. But there was no help ^ar it, 

, he must have rest and change and relaxation or ho muLc die. 
With a heavy heart, then, he set out, leaving his place to 
Goupil, his counsels to the Subadar and Syud Lushkur, and 
promising to all a speedy return, little imagining probably the 
form and fashion which that return would take. 

No sooner had the Subadar reached Hydrabad after his depar- 
ture, than the Dewan commenced the secret machinations, by 
means of which he hoped to effect a permanent breach between the 
Subadar and the French, to rid the country, in a word, of the latte”. 
In this course the weakness and indecision of Goupil came gj*eatly 
to his aid. We have before adverted to the strict discipline 
which, from the time of his arrival at Aurungabad, Bussy had 
introduced into his army, and we have pointed out how the exact 
and rigorous order which he enforced had contributed to the con- 
fidence of the people, even to their affection for their European 
allies. General as such feelings were among the population, 
they were far more deeply implanted in the breast of the Suba- 
dar himself. Salabut Jung had not been a careless spectator 
of tbe fate of his relatives. The fact that his own brother, 
Nazir Jung, his nephew, Mozuffur Jung, had both been 
treacherously slain by their own adherents, had impressed him 
wi^i the advantage of having in his immediate vicinity a body 
of men unconnedted with his own nobles, upon whom he could 
fully and entirely rely, whose support would enable him to make 
a successful stand against the worst form of rebellion. He had 
determin\3d, therefore, at the outset, never to separate himself from 
the French. To theln he had been indebted for his quasi- 
regal position ; depending upon them only he felt that he' could 
maintain it. These resolutions in their favour had been con- 
firmed and strengthened by the signal services rendered by 
Bussy in the war with the Mahrattas, not less than by the 
exact'discipline which he had maintained amongst his men. 

On the departure of Bussy however, the Subadar not only 
^ lost man with whom alone, of all the French, he was 
accustomed to hold confidential intercourse, but he witnessed 
likewise, very soon a/ter, a marked change in the conduct 
Wike of officers and soldiers. Goupil, in fact, was not even a 
disciplinarian ; he was simply good-natured and weak. The 

I 
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regulations which Bussy had so rigidly enforced, were by him 
one by one set aside. The consequence was that tjie troops 
who had been, under the one, the preservers of public order, 
became, under the other, its persistent infringers. Drunkenness 
and licentiousness took with them the place of sobriety and dis- 
cipline. This change oi conduct on their part wts naturally 
followed by a change of feeling on the part of the people, until 
by degrees the alienation became marked, and the dislike to the, 
foreigners intensified. Syud Lushkur had not only watched Miis 
change of conduct with an eager eye, Imt he liad, by many means 
in his power, excited and stirred it up. The most effective of 
these means was the withholding from the French their monthly 
pay. Not only did he hope thus to incite them to some acts of 
indiscipline such as would embroil them with tlie people, 
and exhibit them in an odious light to the Subadar, but 
he trusted to it likewise as the charmed weapon, by which he 
would procure the removal of their head quarters from Ilydrabad, 
and their final expulsion from the Dekkan. He set to work, 
however, with great caution and with all the appearance of friend- 
ship. When he informed the French officers that ho possessed 
not the funds to pay them, he accoinpained ihis avowal with 
numberless professions of the most prolound regret, laying the 
blame on the tributaries who had neglected to send in their imposts. 
When, some time afterwards, the French officers, beset by their 
soldiers for want of money and themselves seriously incon- 
venienced on the same account, again complained to him on the 
subject, he went a step further. The state of affairs, he said, as to 
the non- receipt of the public revoiiue, remained the same, but, he 
added, the French were at liberty to take the law into their own 
hands, by moving against the refractory tributaries. These, in 
different parts of the country, distant from one another, he indi- 
cated ] nor did he fail to point out to the jPrench officers the 
j>ecuniary advantages which might result to them i>ersonally 
from such a mode of collecting the revenue. This proposition, 
apparently so fair and even considerate, completely deceived 
Goupil and his officers, and some detachments were at once sent 
out. Under other circumstances it njight perhaps have been 
difficult to obtain the consent of the Subadar to their departure, 
but the acts of violence and disorder recently committed the 
French had even scandalised Salabut Jung, and ho offered no 
opposition to the plan. 

But though the force had been thus diminished, Syud 
Lushkur determined to divide and weaken it still more. He 
persuaded the Subadar to return to Aurungabad, — the city ir? 
his dominions most distant from the seat of the French 
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power, — accompanied only by a small detachment of French 
soldiers and sepoys, leaving the remainder at Hydrabad, 
the governor of which city received at the same time the most 
positive instructions to make them no advances of pay. He 
determined at the same time to disembarrass himself and 
the court of the presence of M. Goupil, who, imbecile as he 
was, yet by virtue of his commission as commandant ad interim 
,of the French forces, occupied a position which, when t' e idot 
wa5> ripe for execution, might give him sufficient influence 
with the Subadar to defeat it. This part of his scheme he 
managed with an adroitness, the coolness of which is worthy of 
admiration. He went to Goupil, told him oF the intended move- 
ment toAuriingabad, intimated the intention of the Subadar to 
take with lum but a small escort of French troops, and then begged 
that lie would command it. Goupil, unsuspicious, replied that 
his duty was to remain with the bulk of “t he fo!*ce, and tlv't 
as tlie escort was to be so small, it would suffice if it were 
commanded by an officer of inferior rank. He accordingly 
remained at Hydrabad, sending M. de Janvillc, an officer of 
but little weight or experience, to command the escort accom- 
panying the Subadar. 

Dete.rmined from the outset to leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish his end, Syud Lushkur had likewise entered into 
a correspondence with the English, offering to aid them with 
the whole power of the Uekkan, if they would assist him 
in his schemes for the expulsion of the French. This proposition 
coincided in entirely with the wishes of Mr. Saunders, but, 
engaged at the time in a deadly«>strugglo with the French before 
Tricliinopoly, he was able to lend only a moral support. He 
entered, however, into an active correspondence with Syud 
Lushkur, and encouraged him to persevere in his great under- 
taking. Towards the end of April, 1753, the plot seemed on 
the verge of success. The French were scattered all over 
the country ; their main detachment at Hydrabad had been 
starved into a condition bordering upon mutiny ; in attendance 
upon the Subadar was a young officer witlioiit influence or 
ability. It seemed natural to Syud Lushkur that troops, so high- 
spirited as the French, i^us starved and neglected, would be but 
too glad to accept a I’ree dismission from tlie country in which 
their prescitce seemed to be so unwelcome. So completely, 
indeed;>^did Syud Lushkur count upon the success of this policy, 
that he wrote at that period to Mr. Saunders, telling him to 
have no feai for the result, for, he said, I have arrange-d 
^ the mode in which to rid myself of your enemies. The plan 

is in action, and with the assistance of Provideiuje, the result 
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will be what you wish. I expect to be with you by the end 
of the rains, and to arrange then everything in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Meanwhile, the French at Hydrabad were in want of every- 
thing. The governor of that city, Maliomed Hoossen Khan, 
had carried out only too well the orders he had received, and 
had refused the French troops and sepoys even the smallest 
supplies. Nor were their detachments better off in the provinces. 
Separated from the main body and from one another- they \wre* 
not in a position to effect anything in presence o^ the silent • 
opposition that seemed everywhere to rise up against them. 
They fell at once into despondency ; every thought turned 
towards Bussy j had he been on the spot, they argued, this dilemma 
would never have occurred j he alone could extricate tlibm from it. 
Such were their thoughts, and, thus thinking, they despatched 
messenger after messenger to their old leader. 

When Bussy received these messengers and the letters they 
carried, he was Ifing still sick in Masiilipatam. The sea-breezes 
of the coast had indeed contributed somewhat to the restoration 
of his strength, but prudence would have counselled him 
a longer intermission from the harassing duties of official life. 
But almost simultaneously with the letters from Hydrabad, 
there came from Pondichery a <|rnnaiuiiication which decided 
him. That confidential letter ft' 'in Syud Lushkur to Mr. 
Saunders, from which we have extracted, happened to be inter- 
cepted by French agents. By them it was carried to Pondi- 
chery, and handed over to Dupleix. 

Dupleix received this letter at a time when he was meditating 
those proposals to Mr. Saunders for peace, which he essayed 
in July of this year, and to which we shall refer in their prcijier 
place. To this course Bussy, from his sick bed at Masulijiatam, 
had long urged him, advising him to renounce the old policy 
of empire he had so long followed. To make proposals for 
peace with any effect, however, it was* necessary for Dupleix 
that he should be paramount in at least one province of India. 
Hitherto he had trusted that his prestige in the Dekkan 
would make up for his losses in the Curuatio. But now, this 
letter showed him that his prestige in the Dekkan was waning, 
his power about to be annihilated. He comprehended all in 
an instant. He saw at once how it had happened, ^liovv it was 
to be remedied. With him to think strongly was to act vigor- 
ously. He at once despatched to Bussy a hotter, written *in the 
most emphatic terms, urging him, even though his health might 
not be completely re-established, to set out*immediately for liydra^ 
bad. The manner in which Bussy acted on the receipt of this 
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letter is thus recorded by Dupleix himself : Le sieur de Bussy,^^ 
he writes, was too zealous a patriot not to sacrifice even health 

itself for the benefit of the State/^ Without delaying a day 
he issued orders to all the detachments in the district to unite 
at a place near Hydrabad, where he proposed to join them 
at the end of that month.* Setting out then himself, he found 
all his troops, amounting to 500 Europeans and 4,000 ^-epoys, 
, assembled there. His first step was to re-established the elaxed 
di^ipline of his little army, the next to restore their confidence : 
this done, he marched upon Hydrabad. Jhe governor of that 
place, intimidated by his prompt action, and seeing that 
the scheme of iiis chief had missed fire, consented after some 
demur to liquidate the arrears of pay, without, however, 
engaging To make any stipulation for the future. 

Meanwhile a letter from Dupleix to the Subadar had made 
Syud Lushkur aware of the interception of his letter to M^’. 
Saunders. He knew then that the mask had fallen from his visage, 
and that the keen glance of the ruler of Pondichery had read all 
the thoughts of his heart. Still he seemed resolved to trust 
to the chapter of accidents to carry him through his hazardous 
game. Still he refused to advance the necessary sums to 
Janville’s detachment. Still he ordered Mahomed lloosscn 
Khan to temporise and gain time. He thought most probably 
that at Aurangabad, in’the extremity of the Dekkan, in close con- 
tiguity to the almost impregnable foiiress of Dowlutabad, he 
was safe even from the scorn of Dupleix and the vengeance of 
Bussy. 

But he was not. The communications of Bussy with Maho- 
med lloosscn, and the shifting and prevaricating conduct of the 
laftcr, very soon convinced fhe French leader that under the 
circumstances of the case but one course of action remained to 
him. He must march at once to the city which the advisers of 
the Sulmdar had selected as the ])lace whence to otfor to himself 
and his French these re^jeated insults ; he must push these traitors 
from their seats, and re-establish with the Subadar liis old bonds of 
confidence and amity. E very pre[)aration accordingly was at once 
made for a march upon Aurangabad on the conclusion of the 
rains. 

An undertaking more hazardous, more difficult, more daring, it is 
not easy to •conceive. From Hydrabad to Aurangabad is a distance 
of tivt^undred miles. The officials of the entire country were un- 
der the sway of Syud Lushkur. The equipment of the force for such 
a march was a matter of no small consideration. No money was 


* May, 1763. 
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forthcoming from Mahomed Hoossen, and the expenses not 
only of the equipment but likewise of the supplies had to be 
met and providtid. But besides this^ the possible attitude of the 
Subadar and his advisers had to be looked to.> There were no 
means of knowing what Syud Lushkur, wielding as he did the 
resources of the province, might not attempt in such a conjunc- 
ture. There was the possibility, indeed, that the handful of French- 
men miglit have to tight their way to Aurungabad, surrounded by^ 
enemies, with no resources!but their own brave hearts and ^he 
courage and capacity of their leader. ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, Bussy not only found means to equip the force, 
but no sooner had the rains ceased to fall than he set out. The 
niei-e iact of his march completed the confusion that reigned in 
the mind of Syud Lushkur. It unnerved and unstrung him. 
As a])ject and depressed as he had before been haughty and 
eolliident, he des])atchcd letters of submission to Bussy, tender- 
ing his resignation, confessing his fault, and requesting the 
Fnnich geiuTal to ajipoint another in liis place. This submission 
howev(‘r did not stop Bussy. He still marched forward until he 
arrived within a few miles of Aurungal)ad. He then altered his 
plan. Feeling himself master of the situation, he was unwilling 
that the terms which he resolved to impose should seem to be 
the result of force or compulsion on bis part. He resumed then 
at once the old character of the submissive ally of the Subadar. 
He claimed nothing, but hinted at every ihing. Sometimes he 
Haltered Syud Luslikur, at other times he whispered the faintest 
indieation of a menace. The result answered his expectations. 
Having allowed his wishes to be penetrated, cveyyt])iiig that he 
coveted w'as granted, and Syud Lushkur, ^vho had exhausted 
intrigue in order to rid the Dekkau of this Fronoh warrior, '*was 
forced to sign his name to a treaty which rendered that same 
Frenchman independent of minivsterial iutiuguce ; which severed 
from the Dekkau to add to the government of Pondichwry four of 
the finest provinces on the eastern coast ?)f Hindostan. 

On* the 4th December, all preliminaries having been arranged, 
Bussy was met by Syud Lnsbkur and other lords of the court, and 
conducted into the presence of Salabut Jung. This interview, 
which was of a purely formal character, having been concluded, 
Bussy signed with Syud Lushkur the articles of agreement, by 
which the French alliance was thenceforth to be regulated. Tlie 
principal of these i)rovided that the four provinces of JVIustafa^ 
naggur, Elore, Rajamundrum, and Chicacole, should be made 
over to the French for the support of their army so long as 
a certain strength should be maintained in the Dekkan, 
receiving the rents then due on account of them ; that the 
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French troops should have the sole guardianship of the person^ 
of the Subadar; that he should not interfere in the affairs 
of the Carnatic ; and that the other affairs of the State should 
be conducted with the concurrence and by the advice of 
M. Bussy. In return for this Bussy engaged to support Syud 
Jjushkur in the office of Dewan. 

By this treaty there accrued to the French four hundre '', and 
seventy miles of seacoast^ from the Cliilka Lake to Motupalli ; 
stretching inland to a distance varying from thirty to a hundred 
' miles, watered by such rivers as the Kistna, the Gondemana, and 
the Godaveiy, and, — including the district of Guntoor, previously 
ceded, — containing the impoilant towns of Ganjam, Chicacole, 
Vizianagraijj, Vizagapatam, Coringa, Yanoon, Masulipatam, 
Guntoor, Ellore, and Nizampatam. This united territory, after- 
wards called the Northern Circars, possessed an area of about 17,000 
geographic miles, and yielded an annual revenue of about £100,00'^ 
sterling. The forests within its limits al)ounded in teak; one ])art 
of the country was famous for its manufacture of cloth, another for 
its growth of rice. Nor was it wanting in capabilities of defence. 
Besting on the sea it was covered from the inland by a chain of 
mountains running, at unequal distances, nearly parallel with the 
coast. These mountains were covered with imjicnetrahlc forests 
possessing only three or four passes, ca])al)lc of being defended by 
an hundred men against an army. To use the language of the 
English historian, these territories rendered the Frencli masters 
of the greatest dominion, both in extent and value, that had 
evei' been possessed iji Hindostan by Europeans, not excepting* 
“ the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity. 

"V^as not such a prize worthy of the struggle ? Did not this im- 
portant cession of a rich, a defensible, country, justify to some 
extent the pertinacity with which Dupleix continued to strug- 
gle, the obstinate retention of Bussy in the Dekkan ? Wliat 
impartial observer, looking at the position of the French and 
thatr of tlie English in •the month of December, 175?3, would 
hesitate to affirm that the main advantages rested with the 
French? The English of that period could not help seeing and 
admitting it. Had it been possible for Dupleix at this period 
to have waived something of his high pretensions, to have given 
up his scheme in its shadowy outline in order to be the more se(!ure 
of its substantial proportions, his policy might yet have ulti- 
^nately j^ifimphed. But it was not to be possible. When vve^ 
do revert to the history of the negotiations that he inaugurated, 

f ■ 

* Onne, from whom this account of the Northern Giroars has been mainly 
taken. 
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we shall, we fear, be forced to allow that the sentence pronounced 
by the French historian* upon one of whom in the greatness and 
versatility of his genius Dupleix was in many respects the type 
and the forerunner, may be applied also to him, and to admit, 
that if in war he was guided by his genius, he was sometimes 
impelled, to too great an extent, in politics by his passions. 

The first act of Bussy after receiving the patents for the 
transfer of the four provinces, was to send thither a body of one* 
hundred fifty Europeans and two thousand five hundred sepoys 
to take possession of and to protect them ; that force being 
j)laced under the orders of the French agent at Masulipatam, 
M. Moracin. There is conclusive authority I'or stating that 
the mode in which these provinces were administered by the 
French, was such as to do them great honour. The rent 
“ was moderate, enforced without rigour, accurate accounts 
were prepared, and most of the hereditary officers, if not those 
“ jiosscssing rent-free lands, were confirmed in their property, 

But although thus foiled, notwithstanciing that his eflbrfs to 
expel the French had resulted in the aggrandisement of that 
nation, Syud Lushkur Khan did not in the least relax his en- 
deavours. He was still left minister, and to the minister there* 
were abundant opportunities of whispering calumnies into tho 
ears of a credulous prince. Once move, therefore, he resolved to 
])lay upon the fears of Salabut Jung. He represented to him 
that it had ever been the policy of the French to make 
the accession of a new ruler an occasion for their own profit 
and advantage ; that to this end they had supported Mozuffbr 
Jung against Nazir Jung, and* on the death of the former had 
])referrcd him, the present Subadar, to the legitimate hei^ of 
Mozufler Jung; he added, that out of all these transactions 
the French had made a profit, and that now, having oldained 
all that was possible from the reigning n(A)le, they would bo 
prompt to listen to the ambitious offers of his brotlfers, He,> 
therefore, urged the Subadar at once fb place his brothers* in 
eoiitiriement. He did this in the hope that Bussy, knowing the 
innocence of the two princes, would at once intercede in their 
favour, and that this intercession, interpreted by the Subadar 
to his discredit, would instil into his mind suspicions which 
must tend to his speedy disgrace. 

With the Subadar, indeed, this scheme produced* the desired 
result. He issued prompt orders for the incarceratiooi ,of his^ 
brothers. But Syud Lushkur had mistaken the character of 


* M. Thiers, Ristoire du Consulat $t de VMwpire^ 
t Grant Duff. 
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Bussy. This able officer at once recognised the right of the 
Subadar to an uncontrolled supi'emacy in his own family. The 
imprisonment of the two princes did not affect French interests. 
Although, therefore, urged by several of nobility and by many 
friends of Syud Lushkiir to intercede in their behalf, he 
held himself studiously aloof. To all their importunities lie 
replied that he respected the orders and the secrets f the 
Suliadar and his ministers, and that ho did not wish w mix 
^himself up in State affairs which did not concern the interest 
of his nation. This prudent conduct on his part convinced 
the Subadar of the groundlessness of the suspicions with 
which his minister had endeavoured to poison his mind. As to 
Syud Lusldvur, he was so disconceried at the result of this 
second intrigue, that he sent in his resignation and retired into 
private life. He was succeeded in his office by Shall Nawaz 
Khan, a nobleman of high character and position, believed 1 j 
Bussy to be attached to French interests. Oi)])ortiiniiy was 
taken at the same time to remove from office all the adherents of 
the fallen minister, and to replace them by others professing 
devotion to the French. 

This change had the happiest results. From the time of its 
taking place to that of the recall of Dui>1oix in August, of 
the same year, the condition of the French troops remained 
unaltered. It is true that Janojee Bhonsla, son of the tamons 
Ranojec, who had died in the March of the previous year, made 
an attempt to invade the dominions of the Subadar. No sooner, 
however, had he learncKl that it was Bussy wlio was marching 
against him, than he hastened tO conclude a peace.* Another 
attempt of some stray Mahratta bands to disturb the French 
occupation of the Northern Circars was dissolved by the fire of 
the French artillery, — the disaffected noble who had incited it 
being forced to throp^v himself on the mercy of Salabut Jung. 
In other 'respects, thanks to the prudence of Bussy, to the 
confidence which he inspired in all about him, everything con- 
tinued tranquil. The French troops, well housed and regularly 
paid, showed their ancient discipline and recovered tlie lost 
confidence of the people. In the month of April, Bussy accom- 
panied the Subadar to Hydrabad. After remaining with him 
there for two months, he set out for Masulipatam to settle the 
affairs of theT four new provinces he had obtained for France 
a rig«Llar basis. The day before his departure an incident 
occurred whicli is worthy of being recorded. The Subadar 
summoned fo’‘ that day, a grand council of his ministers, and 


* April, 1746. 
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invited Bussy to be present at it. On his entering the hall of 
audience, the Subadar and his nobles hastened to assure him 
tliat as they felt, one and all, that to him and to French valour 
alone they owed their present peace and prosperity, they wished, 
before he left for the coast, to swear to him an inviolable attach- 
ment and an eternal gratitude, requiring from him a solemn 
oath on the sacred book of the Christians to continue to them 
his protection, and to return to their aid when they should be 
menaced by an enemy. A Testament was then produced, aoncl' 
in the presence of all Bussy took the required oath. Then,"* 
leaving behind him officers whom he could trust, he set out for 
Masulipatam. Here he was when the arrival of Godeheu at 
Pondichery, on the 1st August following, gave him the first 
intimation of the fatal blow which France herself had dealt to 
her o^vn struggling children in the East. 

It is now time that we should return to Dupleix. We left 
him at the end of 1752, disappointed indeed in his views on 
the Carnatic, but still maintaining a bold front before his 
enemies; still hopeful of the future, especially hopeful of the 
action of Bussy in the Dekkan : not having resigned one of 
his daring schemes, or faltered in the prosecution of his far- 
seeing plans of empire; still cool, determined, resolute; confi- 
dent in himself, confident in the fortunes of France. He had 
likewise ihis consolation, that the great Genius who had delivered 
the English at Triehinopoly had left India for Europe, and he 
was himself daily expecting the arrival of 700 men under a 
leader who had proved his steel. It was not, alas !, for him to 
imagine that those troops and the gallant de la Touche would 
meet with the most terrible of all deaths* in the broad ocean, 
and that lie would have again to l>arry, with diminfthed 
resources and without a general, the powerful attacks of Saunders 
and Lawrence. , 

The number of European troops which Duploix had at his 
disposal' at the beginning of 175t3 did not exceed 360.^ To 
fiujiptu’t these were 2,000 trained sepoys, and 4,000 Mahratta, 
horse under the cummand Morari Kao. Major Lawrence, on his 
side, was able to bring into the field not less then 700 Europeans 
aided by 2,000 sepoys, and 1,500 horsemen in the employ of 
Mahomed Ali. With respect to the cavalry arm, 4therefi5’e, the 
Pi'ciicli had the superiority both in the number of troops and 
the material of which they were composed. But in the numbtn* 

* A body of 700 men under de la Touche jeft. the Islo of France^ for 
Pondichery in a vessel called the Prince \\\ 1752. Sho, ho>Yovcr, was* destroykl 
by fire with nearl}' all on board. 
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of Europeans, the nerve and mainstay of an army, the English 
had immeasurably the advantage. 

But notwithstanding this real inferiority, Dupleix determined 
to make up by the rapidity of the movements of his force 
for its inequality the matter of Europeans. In the leader 
of the Mahrattas, Morari Rao, he met with a man willing 
and able to second him in this mode of warfare. With him it 
was concerted that whilst the Mysoreans under their -egent, 
ther uncle of their infant king, should press the city of Trichi- 
' nopoly, — upon which Dupleix had renounced none of his views, 
—he, with his own Maliratta cavalry, and the entire available 
French infantry, avoiding a pitched battle, should so occupy 
Major Lawrence and the English, that no opportunity should be 
aiforded thSm of assisting the beleaguered garrison of that city. 
The fall of that place would, it was hoped, at once ensure the 
overthrow of Mahomed Ali and the supremacy of the I'reiich. 

In pursuance of this plan, the allied force of French and 
Mahrattas, under the command of Morari Rao and M. Maissin, 
marched from Valdour on the 14th January, and intrenched 
themselves on the river Punar, near Tiruvadi, seven miles from 
Port St. David, and in close vicinity to the spot in which 
.d^Auteuil bad defeated Cope and Mahomed Ali in July, 1750. 
From this place, which they fortified very strongly, they com- 
menced a series of harassing movements against the English, 
eutting off tiieir supplies, capturing their forage parties, and 
rendering it most difficult for the garrison of Tiruvadi to hold 
any communication with the garrison of Fort St. David, or with 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country. In vain did Lawrence 
attempt to bring them to action ; the allies on his appearance 
in "force invariably drew up behind their intrenchments. To 
such a state of distress was he reduced at last, that he found 
himself compelled ^o use his whole force as an escort to the 
convoys whose arrival was necessary for the suppori of his 
troi^ps. This service wearied and dispirited his army, besides 
entailing upon it many losses from the Mahratta slrirmishers, 
who never failed to hover about and harass his line of march. 

For three months tliis stale of affiiirs continued, — the French 
and Mahrattas constantly issuing from their impregnable position 
to annoy ar^d damage the enemy. On the 12th April, in 
particular, tlf!e English force returning to Tiruvadi from Fort St. 
J)avid with a convoy was surrounded by the whole body of the 
enemyj and but for the ability of Lawrence and the misconduct oi' 
the French battalion, which hastily abandoned a defile whidi it 
^6ught to have held, would have been in great danger. The same 
day, however, Lawrence having been joined by 100 English and 
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100 Swiss from Madras^ determined to endeavour to put an end 
to the unsatisfactory state of affairs by storaiing tUc French ^ 
intrenchment. He accordingly made a strong reconnaissance in 
its direction, the next day, even mounting two 24-pounders on a 
battery w^hich he threw up against it. The little effect, how- 
ever, which the fire from these two pieces produced on the 
enemy’s defences, as well as an examination of their strength, 
determined Major Lawrence to desist from the attempt as onp 
that was beyond his power. • 

The three months during which the main force of the EnglislT 
was thus kept employed on escort duty at Tiruvadi, had been 
used meanwhile to a very different purpose by the contending 
parties at Trichinopoly. This city, after the surrender of Law, 
had been left by the English commander under the charge of 
Captain llalton, having under him a force of 200 Europeans 
and 1,500 sepoys. An aboi-tive attempt on the part of the 
regent of Mysore to surprise the city after the departure of 
Major Lawrence, had resulted in his retiring with his troops to 
Seringham. Here he entered into correspondence with Dupleix 
at the same time that he continued to profess friendship for 
Mahomed Ali and the English. When, however, the junction of 
Ills subsidiary, Morari llao, with the French, and his stoppage 
of the fiup])lies necessary for the English left no doubt as to 
liis hostile intentions, Mr. Saunders resolved no longer to keep 
terms with him, but sent instructions to Dalton to treat him 
as an enemy. 

The twelve months of renewed warfare before Trichinopoly, 
of which we are about to give^ general cfescription, were fraught 
with the most important consequences to both the rival Euro- - 
poan nations then struggling in India. AVe shall see* the 
genius of the people displayed in the form for which each has 
for centuries been remarkable. The daring of the French, Iheir 
activity, their courage, their devotion, will l)e fouad not less 
cons})icilous than the obstinacy, the perseverance, the coolness, 
and intrepidity under difficult circumstances, of the English. 
We shall ha^elo admire not less the address and versatility of 
Dalton and the vigour and presence of mind of Lawrence, than 
the skill of Astruc , and the dashing intrepidity of Mainville. 
Ill one point, and tAat an essential one, the Ei^lii-h had the 
advantage at the outset. Their European soldici^ were superior 
in number ; these too had shared in all those eonllicts whigj.i 
had terminated in the surrender of Law ; they had sei'Ved with 
Clive and with Lawrence, and had learned undi r their abh^ 
leading to believe in their own invincibility , The French 
soldiers, on the other hand, wore, at all events for s(‘veral rnontlH, 
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not only fewer^ but they were dispirited by defeat, and had 
ceased to place the smallest confidence in the officers who led 
them on. 

The campaign opened on the 3rd of January by an attempt 
on the part of Dalton to drive the Mysoreans and Mahrattas by a 
night-sui’prise out of Seringham. Night-surprises with a force 
composed to a great extent of native troops are alwav » more 
0 / less hazardous, and this one proved to be no excej.aon to 
the ^ule. At first victorious, the darkness of tlie night caused 
Smongst his men a confusion, which the re])caied charges of the 
Mahratta cavalry converted into disorder. The attack was con- 
sequently repulsed, and Dalton was forced to retreat into Triehi- 
nopoly with a loss in killed and wounded of 70 Europeans and 
300 natives. Far from being cast down by this defeat, Dalton 
exerted himself with success to foil all the alteniY>ts of the 
Mysore leader to take advantage of his success ; and ^vhen, t 
last, this latter succeeded in establishing BJUK) of his best 
troops at the Fukecr^s Tope, — a strong posit ion, lour miles soutl) 
of Trichinopoly, Dalton availed liimsclF of his ])or8C)nal 
acquaintance with the character of their commander, — one 
Virana, — so to play upon his fears, that ho abaiuloned of liis 
own accord his impregnable position, and lelt it still feasible 
for Dalton to communicate with the o])cn conutry heyond. 

But before this bad happened, Dalton had ascertained from 
personal inspection that but three w’^eeks^ supplies remained to 
him in Trichinopoly. At the time that he made this diseovery, 
the j>osition of the regent of M ysore in Seringlmm, and of Virana 
to the south of the town, had ofieciually barred from liini all 
communication with the country, and ignorant then how far he 
might he successful in his attemjds to frigliton the latter, he 
had despatched an express messenger to Major Lawrence begging 
him to march to the relief of the city. 

Major Lawrence received this intelligence on tlic 1st May, 
not quite three weeks after he had proved the inutility of 
attempting the French pc jition on the Pimar. His part ' was 
instantly taken. Leaving 150 Euro]3cans and SOO sejxws under 
Captain Chace for the defence of Tiruvadi, he marched with 
the remainder of his troops, amounting to 050* Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys fijy Trichinopoly by way of Chnlumbrum, Condore, 


^ Majo. Lawrence had with him at the beginning of the year 700 
Kuropeans ; he was joined in April by 2(X) more as stated hi the text ; 
<lef-lucling from those the 150*loft behind and 100 as casualties, there would 
remain 650. Of those lie sent 100 into hospital on arrival at Trichinopoly, 
force was further thinned by desertions. 
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and Tanjore, He took with him no tents and only the quantity 
oF baggage absolutely necessary. As he approached Trichino- 
poly the plain was crowded with the 5^000 cavalry and 3^000 
infantry that formed Virana^s force. They, however, offered him 
no opposition, retiring into Seringham, as he, on the 17th May, 
entered Tricliinopoly. 

But this movement on the pai-t of the English did not escape 
the eagle eye of Dupleix. Conjecturing at once that the destina- 
tion of their force could be no other than Trichinopol^*, he 
instantly despatched 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys to Seringhailf 
to reinforce the hundi’ed men he had sent thither at the 
beginning of the year. The command of this force he confided 
to M. Astruc, a promising officer though untried in command, 
and he directed bim to proceed by the Volcoiidah and Ootatoor 
route, already familiar to us from the movements of the previous 
year. In the entrenched camp on the Punar, there remained 1 60 
Europeans and 1,500 sepoys under the command of M. Maissin. 

Hostilities between the rival powers Inffore Tricliinopoly com- 
menced on the 21st May by a daring attempt on the part of 
Major Lawrence to drive the enemy out of Seringham. In 
this, howev(*r, after operations which lasted twenty hours, he was 
foilod.*^' Ho accordingly withdrew his troops, who had suffered 
but slightly, and moved to the Eiikeei’^s Tope, the old position 
of Vii'ana, four miles south of the town. Despairing then 
of driving the French out of Seringham,liesetto work to supply 
the city with provisions. Owing, however, to the numbers 
of the Mahratta horse and the intrigues of the enemy with his 
allies, he found this a work ,of greater * diflieulfy than he had 
autici]>ated. Never ilieless, as it’s accoinplislimeut was of primary 
importance, he devoted to it all his energies, though it compelled 
him rigorously to avoid hostilities for the five weeks following 
his repulse from Seringham. , 

This time had been well employed by Dupleix. No sooner 
had he ascertained the small mimbor' of troops left belu^jd by 
Lawrence at Tiruvadi, — a number liable lobe diniinishecl ])y the 
necessity of providing supplies for that garrison and for l^ort Sr. 
David, — than he sent instructions to Maissin to spare no tdlbrls to 
storm it. Maissiu in consequence attacked the place first on the 
3rd of May, and tiiiling, renewed the assault i^ine days later. 
He was, however, once more repulsed, but when tlf) English, not 
content with repelling the attack, sallied forth to the number 


* Mr. Onne attributes this failure less to 4lu' skill of M, Astruc than 
to the want of perception on the part of Oa ’tain I'olior, a Swiss ofEcer in 
the English service, lie admits however the r.bilit}^ of Astruc. 
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60, accompanied by 300 sepoys, into the plain, they were 
^ surrounded by the Mahratta horse, and cut to pieces to a man. 
From this success resulted the capitulation of Tiruvadi with all 
its remaining garrison, the capture of Chillumbmm, and a move- 
ment on the part of Mortiz Ali, the Nawab appointed by 
Dupleix, to recover the strong places of the Carnatic. Accom- 
panied by fifty French soldiers and a considerable native force, 
tjiis chieftain did indeed cause considerable alarm to the partisa ns 
of Mahomed Ali, completely defeating on one occasion the 
troops of that Nawab commanded by his brother, although aided 
by a party of forty "Rnglish, most of whom, after a gallant 
resistance, were slain in the encounter. 

The Carnatic thus once more cleared of active enemies, Dupleix 
again bent all his energies to the capture of Trifihiimpoly. 
The troops that had been on the Punar were accordingly des- 
patched to reinforce those in Serin gham, — a measure by which 
the French force in that island was raised to 450 Europeans 
and 1,500 drilled sepoys. Their arrival at that place combined 
with the inaction of Lawrence to incite Astriic to vigorous 
measures. Marching out of Sefringhain, therefore, he crossed 
the Cauveri and took up a position to the south of Trlchinopoly, 
a little to the north of the English cam]-). 

Learning next morning that JMajor Lawrence was confined 
to the city by ill-health, Astrue profited by his al)senee to take 
possession of some li eights, about a mile south of and commanding 
the English camp. Those heights, known as the Five ttocks, being 
guarded only by sepoys, Astrue easily carried them. lie 
at once diligently set* to work to fortify them, and succeeded 
so well that when Lawrence, hearing of their loss, mov(,‘d out 
to chdeavour to recover them, he was repulsed and compelled 
to retire to a position about a quarter of a mile nearer the town 
out of reach of the (viemy^s lire. 

This bold and successful manoeuvre on the part of Astrue 
gaw an immense advantage to tlic French. Tlieir ])ositiou at 
the Five Jtocks was not only unassailable, but it was the key 
of the surrounding country. It enabled them to intercept 
all the supplies destined for the garrison, and to bar a passage 
to the enemy^s convoys. The advantage they })osscssed in cavalry 
seemed to render any movement on thi part of Lawrence 
impossible. Jior did the iJea of a general action present to the 
ip,ind of the English leader any impression that it would better 
his position* Sickness and exposure had worked with such effect 
upon his garrison that he was unable to bring more than 500 
Europeans into the field, support these he had but 1,300 sepoys, 
and 100 horse, — the rest of his native allies remaining in the 
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city out of dread an encounter with the Mahrattas. On the 
other side Astruc commanded 400 French soldiers and 1,500^ 
sepoys, supported by 8,000 Mysore horse, 1,200 foot, 3,500 
Mahratta cavalry, and 15,000 irregular infantry. Was it 
likely, was it even probable, that the small superiority in 
the number of Europeans, or that the superior ability of 
^ their leader should make up for the general numerical superi- 
ority possessed by the French and their allies ? 

The position of the English was indeed gloomy, and it seemecl 
as though a few days^ patience on the part of Astruc must coiiP- 
])el them either to attack an impregnable position or to 
capitulate. To precipitate matters, however, Astruc resolved to 
force the enemy to take refuge within the city itself. This, he 
saw, must be tlie result of the capture of anotlier eminence 
called the Golden Eock, about a mile nearer to the city than his 
own position, and on which there was only a sepoy guard. This 
rock taken, there was no position between it and Trichinopoly 
whicli could afford shelter to the English force. 

We see now clearly the position of tlie hostile armies. On 
the one side Astruc, with a force on the whole overwhelmingly 
su])erior, though in one particular, that of European troops, 
inferior by one-liftli ; — Astruc with this force possessing an almost 
inaccessible position, barring supjdies from tlie garrison, and need- 
ing only the possession of another heiglit, one mile nearer the city, 
to ensure its downfall ; on the other side Lawrence, sick and 
weakly, in a defensive position, unable to attack with any chance 
of success, with no native allies, dependent solely on his Ento- 
pcans, and well aware that .;thc captui^e of the Golden llock, 
from whicli they were but a mile distant, by the French, was 
alone wanting to ensure his ruin. Such was the positioif. It 
will be patent to all that it only remained for the English leader 
to await with what calmness he could, command the attack 
of the French. 

Aftet some days^ mingled dread and'cxpeetatiori it came-> On 
the 'morning of the 7th July, watching tlie moment when a 
large number ot the English sepoys had been detached to receive 
their rations, Astruc detached a select body of his grenadiers and 
best sepoys to attack the Golden llock, whilst he himself sup- 
ported tlieir onslauf^t with his whole army. Thejadvance J party 
moving with the dash and celerity peculiar to k^’eneh soldiers, 
clambered up the heights and after a vigorous resistance carried 
the post. Meanwhile Lawrence, who was in^ cai’hj),* had no 
sooner noticed the movements of the enemy against the rock, 
than he hastily collected all his available force, amonnting’to 
420 Europeans and 500 sepoys, and liostened to support hi^ 
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men on the rock. So much time^ however, had been Ipst in 
turning out, that he had scarcely covered half the distance 
between his camp and the rock, before the position had been 
carried by the French. Scarcely too had he endured the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the flag of France waving over its summit, 
when the fire of the French artillery from either flank of the base 
of the rock, showed him that the whole force of the enemy had 
arrived to repel any attack that might be made to recover it. , 

Tke loss of the rock and the extraordinary danger of his 
bwn position became evident to the mind of Law rence at one 
and the same moment. What was he to do ? To retire was to 
expose himself to almost certain destruction, for his retreat 
w'ould be harassed and impeded by the crowds of Maliratta 
horsemen wTio were even then threatening his battalion. To 
advance, was to advance in the face of a triumphant enemy, 
possessing a strong position, vastly superior in numbers. It 
appeared indeed but a choice of deaths. Thus seemed to think 
Lawrence. For a moment he halted, though but for a moment 
only. That brief interval was suflicient to bring him to a 
resoJution worthy of himself, worthy of the nation to which he 
belonged. Under all doul)tful circumstances to attack, is a prin- 
ciple which should be stamped upon the mind of every commander. 
Especially when retreat and attack ])resent alike sombre asj)octs 
' should the general recollect that the one encourages, the other 
demoralises ; tlio one ensures defeat, the other at least offers a 
chance of success ; it is, at the very worst, better to die advancing 
than retreating, to command the respect of tlic enemy ratlier 
than to tiilord him an of porlunity Jbr the dis])lay of his coiitcm})t 
with its concomitart encouragement to his .soldiers, 

It*is probable that some snch thoughts coursed through the 
mind of Lawrence, as after that momentary halt he detached a 
chosen body of grenjTj^liers aiid sepoys to storm the hill on its 
front, whilst he hicnself moved rapidly against the main body 
of French, drawn up* on the left oi* its base. It was a heroic 
resolve heroically carried ouL The grenadiers and sepoys 
clambered np the hill without pulling trigger, aiid reaching the 
summit, charged the French slationed there with so much vigour 
and impetuosity, that they drove them headlong down on the 
opposite side, I Meanwhile Astrue, notiiig the advance of 
Lawrence but^not the movement of the grenadiers, had drawn 
iin his men with their right resting on the left spur of the rock 
which, lie <!feemed, covered his flank. Opposing thus his own 
line to the English, who by this time were within fifiy yards 
of* him^ he ordered the IVlahratta horse and his nai ve allies to 
jpovc- dp and take them in flank and rear. Their destruction 
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seemed to him to be, beyond question^ inevitable. But just as his 
arrang’emcnts were about to tiike efTcct, the lire of the English 
grenadiers from the rock on his right flank startled and diseom- 
posed his linc^ and before they could recover from their surprise^ 
a volley from the English followed by a bayonet-charge completed 
their confusion. The Erench ofTiccrs^ and conspicuously amongst 
them tlie gallant Astruc himself^ exerted themselves to restore 
the ba.ttl(^/ but it was in vain. Completely panic-stricken by 
the suddenness of the surprise at the moment when vicTtory 
seemed certain, the French soldiers hurried from the fields leaving 
it to Morari Tiao and his Mahrattas to cover their retreat. This 
service was })erformcd by these famous horsemen with their usual 
gallantry. They oven indeed attempted to dispute the field with 
the English, wluni, three hours later, Major Lawrence moved off to 
his old position with the two French guns, — the trophies of the 
day, — which he had captured. But the little body of Euglisli- 
nu‘n, formed in a moving square, rei)ulsed every attack, and 
filially halting, poured in so continuous a fire upon the masses 
that they broke and fled in all directions. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the service which Major 
Lawrence rendered liis country on this event! ul day. But for 
his unsurpassed coolness and presence of mind Tricliiiiopoly 
would have fallen, and Avitli it all the hard-earned conquests of 
the ]irevions year. Fortunate indeed would he have been if in 
the jircsence of the swarming Mahratta cavalry, and the I^rcnch 
troops, flushed with victory, he had escaped the fate of Law. 
H is merit on this occasion was tlie greater, bccanse the French 
leader, Astruc, committed no glaring misfake. llisplan was well 
conceived and well executed. lie could not imagine that his 
solditu’s would give up the place they had won almost withfiut a 
blow. lie acted throughout with courage and judgment; and 
though forced to succumb, it was in consequence of an event 
which it had been impossible to foresee, and against which he 
could ndt have provided. The greater IrOnour is on that account 
due to the Englishman, v/ho, in a sudden and dangerous crisis, 
elected to dare all in the face of au overpowering enemy, rather 
than to yield to him the field ! 

Nor is it possible to leave this subject wilbont a word with 
respect to those gmlant troops who followed liirn so nobly. 
Those men had been trained by Clive and by LawTcnee liiraself 
to the same state of perfection attained many years later by 
the veterans of Wellington, They w’crc men who cOuld be 
trusted to perform any service, — men who regarded neither 
difficulties nor numbers, who asked merely to be shown the 
position of the enemy and to be told to attack it. No finer feai 
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of arms has been performed in any. part of the world than the 
assault by a handful of grenadiers of the Golden Rock, held by 
an enemy that had just conquered it^ and whose army was 
formed up at its base I The attempt iilone was suflicient to intimi- 
date an enemy whose morale inforior, who had not learned 
by experience that the one way to conquer was to move straight 
on. It was, in fact, one of those deeds of heroism which 
deserves to be recorded in the archives of a nation^s histt y, 
never to be suffered, as has been the case with this, to fall into 
trblivion and neglect.* 

The French after their defeat retreated to the Fukeer’s Tope, 
thence to continue tlie system of blockade which they had 
inaugurated. Astruc after his defeat had resigned his eommand, 
and had proceeded to Pondichery. His successor, M. Brennier, 
determined to attempt to effect by blockade i.he object that force 
had failed to compass. He succeeded indeed in reducing the 
townspeople to extremities : the ]nice of rice speedily rose to one 
rupee the pound ; of firewood there was an absolute want ; tlie 
city became rapidly deserted by its inhabitants, who preferred 
even the risk of attack from the enemy to death from starvation. 
In his chief object, however, Brennier had no better fortune than 
his predecessor, for Lawrence, determined to employ every possi- 
ble means to avert disaster, moved with the main body of liis 
army in the direction of Tanjore, leaving Dalton to defend the 
city. 

On learning tliis movement on the part of Lawrence, Bren- 
nier proposed to himself two plans : — the first to storm Triclii- 
nopoly whilst so weakly guardcfl ; — the second to move upon 
Lawrence with his ^vhole force and destroy h im. But unfortunately 
for his own purposes, he allowed his mind to rest upon both 
objects at the same time, instead of concentrating all his ener- 
gies upon one. Thus, the better to carry out the first he sent 
into the town a devoted Frenchman named de Cattans, who 
engaged to act the part of a deserter, and whilst so employed to 


^ The story is told at length by Mr. Orine, Colonel Wilks, and by Major 
Lawrence. Their works however, published at intervals from upwards' of 
half a century to nearly ninety years ago, are scarcely available for the 
general reader. Mr. Mill describes the^ whole^ campaign of 1753 in 
nineteen lines, and makes no particular allusion to this action. Barchou de 
IJfnhoen is more just to his adversaries than Mr. Mill to his friends. lie 
writes Tfewrence knowing how much he could depend upon his troops, 
“ marched boldly against the French, and after an obstinate and bloody 
‘'combat, remained naster of the field of battle.” It will not then be 
denicc\ that this gallant action has, with modern historians, fallen into 
/oblivion and neglcot,* 
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make drawings of all the internal defences, and to indicate tlie 
weak parts of the fortifications. It happened, however, that d€^ 
Cattans was discovered, and obtained a promise of his life solely 
on the condition that he should indicate to the French leader 
the strongest parts of the fortress as those which were the 
weakest and least guarded. This was accordingly done.* So much 
time, however, had passed in the interval, that before these papers 
reached Brennier he was entirely engrossed by the other plan,— 
the interception and attack of Major Lawrence, who, he Ifeard, 
was escorting a large convoy of provisions from his camp n^r 
Tanjore into Trichinopoly, It was of the utmost consequence 
to the French that this movement should not succeed. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 18th August, Brennier 
moved from his camp and took up an extended position stretch- 
ing from Weyconda on the south-west to the French Rock on 
the south-east of the city, — the points the French occupied in force 
being Weyconda itself, next to that the Golden Rock, — the scene 
of the defeat of Astruc, but of which in the absence of Lawrence 
they had taken possession ; — the Sugarloaf Rock, distant about 
half a mile from it; and the French Rock. 'Their infantry and 
avtill(iry were strongly posted at the Golden and Sugarloaf 
Rocks ; the space between the Golden Rock and the French 
Rock was filled by swarms of cavalry ; there was a small detach- 
ment at Elmiseram ; whilst Weyconda was held by sepoys, the 
intervening spaces being filled by masses of irregular troops, 
whose line stretched even to the banks of the Cauveri. In this 
position, occupying all the strong posts, Brennier believed he 
could intercept and destroy the English force, burdened as it 
was with a large convoy. 

But the English had advantages that he knew not of. It was 
true that their force was burdened with a convoy, but it was 
not less so that whilst encamped near Tanjore, Lawrence had 
received a reinforcement not only of 5,005 Tanjoreans, but of 
170 Europeans, and 800 sepoys I'rora F%rt St. David. Bui that 
was not all. By means of the high tower in the centre of the city, 
Dalton was able? to observe all the movements of the French^ 
and to communicate tl>em to Lawrence. This he did not fail 
to do on the present occasion. Tlie English leader marched 
to the attack there^re, not only at the head of a body of Euro- 
peans considerably larger than that of the enemy, but with 
almost. as perfect a knowledge of his movements* as if he had 
been an officer on Brennier^s staff, * , 


" De Cattans was nevertheless hanged as a spy in sight of the French 
force, on the return of Major Lawrence to the city, 
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It will have been noticed that the two rocks, called the Golden 
,and Sugarloaf, formed the key of the French position. The 
Golden Rock was, however, by tar the most important of the tw’o, 
as it commanded the entire country between it and the city, 
and Brenirier ought to have held it at all costs, Lawrence 
knowing its importance, determined, after depositing his convoy 
in safety, to direct on it his main attack. The better, however, 
to delude Breiinier, he halted his troops in front of the SugarL if 
iCoch^ and made all his dispositions as if to attack it, Brennier, 
ctympletely deceived, believing that he was to be attacked on 
tlie Sugarloaf Rock by Lawrence's entire force, sent hurried 
orders that the greater part of the force on the Golden Rock 
should be desj)atched to reinforce him. Lawrence gave him plenty 
of time to carry out tliis movement, but it had no sooner been 
effected than he detaclied his grenadiers and 800 sepoys to seize 
the Golden Rock. This they did without much difficulty. Be- 
fore, however, it had been accomplished, Brennier noticed tlic 
movement. Then, too late, perceiving his error, he sent a detach- 
ment to preserve or to recover it. This detachment finding 
the rock lost did not attemj)t to recover it, hut taking up a 
position on some high ground between the two rocks, opened 
a very galling fire on the English. Lawrence, noticing this, 
conceived the idea of cutting off and destroying this detach- 
ment before it could be assisted by the main body, which, after 
making a slight forward movement, remained as if paralysed on 
the slopes of the Sugai-loaf Rock. He accordingly detached five 
hundred men, natives and Europeans, for this purpose. They 
advanced without guiift* in the face of a heavy fire of artillery 
which mowed down many of them. This caused a hesitation on 
the part of their leader, but Lawrence perceiving it, ran out 
to them himself, and led them to the charge. At this moment, 
also, Dalton, who from the tower within Trichinopoly had 
watched tlje progress of the light, hastened to the ground 
with «his detachment and two field-pieces, and attacked the 
French in rear. Separated from their main body, which all 
this time remained in an extraordinary state of inaction, the 
French detachment retreated to Wcyconila, not however till they 
had inflicted and suffered heavy loss. Brennier, whose earlier 
movement might have saved the day, sooner beheld the 
retreat of his detachment, thati, seeming to recover himself, he 
advanced with® his main body to attack the victorious English. 
If was, ^however, too late ; for his troops, disheartened by the 
retreat of their comrades, and by the sight of the English in 
fofee on both flanks, d^lined the combat, and retreated, as 
^t ilk possible, to the Five Rocks, and thence followed their 
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comrades in disorder to Weyconda. The Tanjorean cavalry which 
might have handled them severely, feared, even in their retreat^ 
to attack the soldiers of Prance. They contented themselves 
with reducing Elmiseram, which was but slightly guarded. 

This second battle before Trichinopoly cost the English 40, 
the French 100, Europeans, and proved not less than the first 
the superior generalship of the English leadei', and the higher 
morale of his soldiers. It is difficult to imagine a conduct more 
imbecile than that exhibited by Brennier. He allowed hknself 
to become the dupe of the most transparent stratagem, and tfcs 
success so confounded him that he seemed incapable of giving 
any orders until it was too late to retrieve his vanished fortunes. 

It is not surprising that the French soldiers should display their 
want of confidence in such a leader. 

Meanwhile, after the action, the French concentrated in 
Weyconda threw up intrenchments, as though prepared to defend 
it. Lawrence, whose supply of jiro visions had become again 
exhausted, advanced, a few days later, to tlie Five Rocks, and 
on the 4th September made ns if lie would attack Weyconda. 
Brennier, totally demoralised, did not ever attempt the defence 
of the place, but rtha-eated hurriedly and in disorder to Moota- 
chellinoor on the banks of the Cauveri, a position which assured 
Ills communications with Seringham. Here, to his surprise, 
he was joined by an important reinforcement of 400 Europeans, 
2,000 sepoys, and six guns under M. Astruc, and 3,000 tried 
MaliratUi cavalry under Morari Rao. Astruc at once re-assumed 
tiie eommaiid of the French force. 

This reinforcement ouglit io have dianged the fortune of 
the campaign. The Frencli soldiers, of which it was partly com- 
j)osed, \vere men who had but recently arrived from the Iule of 
of France, and who had been engaged during the few subse- 
quent weeks in overrunning the Carnatic. ^ They were free from 
the discouragement that had fallen on the others, ,and should 
liave been employed on the offensive before they had Ijpcome 
inoculated by the despondency that reigned in the camp. But 
ill-success liad^nuide Astruc over-cautious. The third ddy 
after the junction, hc' led the combined force towards the 
south, and took possession of the Five Rocks, and the Golden 
and Sugarloaf Roc^s, recommencing that system of blockade 
which had twice before brought the English to such straits. • 
Lawrence on his part moved towards Elmiscraih alike with a 
view to cover his convoys, and to effect a juno^ioi\ witli* a 
fresli reinforcement of Europeans then shortly expected. In such 
a position it was the policy of the French to avail themselves 
of their superior numbers to attack the English. The occasion 
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was favourable : Morari liao in particular urg*ed it upon them ; 
Jmt their councils were divided, and Astruc himself was 
averse to appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. He con- 
fined himself, therefore, to intercejjting supplies and attacking 
convoys, whilst he hurried on the defences he was throwing up at 
the Golden and Sugarloaf Rocks. Tins was acting the policy of 
liawrence. This officer remained in the open plain, amusing the 
French by feigned attacks, till the 27th September. On that t .ite 
he was joined by 237* Europeans and 300 sei)oys. As bold as 
li4s adversary was timid, he at once determined to attempt the 
storm of the French intrench ments before they should be quite 
finished. Astruc had, like Brennicr before him, placed the 
greater part of his force on the Sugarloaf Rock, the intrcnch- 
inents of wliich had been completed on three sides; to the 
Golden Rock he had detached 100 Europeans, GOO sepoys, and 
, two guns, intending to fortify that also. The space between the 
rocks and all around them was occupied by the Mahrattas and 
Mysoreans. Astruc hoped, by holding an impregnable position 
here, to blockade tlie English on three sides, whilst Dupleix 
should induce the king of Tanjore to renounce their alliance. 
This would complete tlie investment, and ensure the fall of 
Trichinopoly. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 27th September, 
the detachment under Captains Ridge and Calliaud joined 
Lawrence. That officer resolved to attack with as little delay 
as possible. Moving accordingly on tlie morning of the 1st 
October to the Fukeer^s Tope, he drew up his men and oflered 
battle. Astruc, howevec’, having declined it, he encamped, on 
the ground on vrbich he was drawn up. But before break 
of da^ on the following morning, he advanced at the head 
of 600 Europeans, six guns, and 2,000 sepoys towards the 
Golden rock, assaulted it in three columns before he had 
been perceived, and* carried it without giving the French 
leisure to fire their two gpns, which were captured loaded.^ Only 
waiting to re-form, Lawrence then advanced quickly towards 
the Sugarloaf Rock, his men shoutinir and drums beating, the 
Mysoreans fleeing before them. Here, however, in front of 
unfortified face, the French were drawn up to receive him, with 
a strong body of sepoys on their left. 'These men, however, 
.would appear to have been disheartened by the sight of the 
fugitive Mysoivans escaping from the English, as well as by the 
shbuts o^.th^ latter, for they gave way without striking a blow. 


* One of the officers with ^these was Captain Calliaud, a name subse- 
‘ ^ famous in Anglo-Indian warfare. 
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The right division of the English, following them up, dis- 
covered the left flank of the French unguarded. They, therefore^, 
wheeled to the left, and took their line in flank at the same mo- 
ment that the two other divisions charged it in front. Stationary 
as they were, the French could not stand this double attack. 

In vain did Astruc exert himself to restore the battle. The 
English pressed on so hotly that rallying was impossible. 
Broken and divided, fleeing in disorder and dismay, the scattered 
remnants of the French Ibrce made no halt till they had placed 
the waters of the Ciiuveri between themslves and their pursuersT* ’ 
This great victory, gained by the superior boldness and daring 
of the English leader, was decisive. Eleven pieces of cannon, one 
hundred and eleven prisoners, amongst whom were M- Astruc 
and ten officers, 200 killed and wounded, testified to its impor- 
tance. On their side tlie English lost but forty men. Nor 
were its results on Trichinopoly less favourable to the English. 
That city was at once delivered from the horror of scarcity. 
For whilst the main body of the French took refuge, cowed 
and paralysed, in Seringbam, Major Lawrence sweeping their 
detachments from the country south of the Cauveri, poured sup- 
])lies into the city, and then moved himself with the main body of 
his troo])s to Coiladdy on the north bank of the Cauveri, witliin the 
territories of Tanjore. In this position we must leave the hostile 
parties, the French baffled and humiliated, without confidence 
in themselves or in their leaders; the English proud of them- 
selves, ])vou(l of the general who had three times led them to 
decisive victory, proud likewise of their achievements, confident 
and secure as to tlie future ; — here we mif^t leave them, to return 
once again to the action of tlie Governor whose great plans had 
thus been so strangely baffled. • 

Whilst these tremendous conflicts were going on in the vicinity 
of Trichinoj)oly, Dupleix, continuing to feed and to strengthen 
his armies before that place, had been exerting* himself to the 
utmost to restore peace to the Carnatic^ To this course had 
been moved by several concurring reasons. The Directors of tte 
French Comi>aAy and the French Ministers had never ceased to 
urge it upon him. The continued warfare from which so much 
had been expected drained the ])Ockets of the shareholders, 
a result ill calculated to satisfy those who looked only for ^ 
dividends. The contest which, Dupleix had declared over and 
over again, could not ]) 0 ssibly last long, and could not end but 
in the elevation of France to a pitch of unpvecedonted glory, 
seemed to the Directors likely to be spun out indefinitely and 
to end in humiliation rather than in advantage. In that augiist 
body the want of immediate success on the part of 
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had produced the usual results. Those who had long been 
^-nvious of his success now joined the faction that was really 
alarmed, to agitate for an end to such a state of things. The 
longer the war lasted, the more powerful and persistent became 
the adherents of the party in favour of peace at any price. 

But that was not the only reason. Dupleix was himself most 
anxious for peace with the English, if only to give him time 
to consolidate his arrangements with the native powcrvS, to obtain 
from* his European rivals an acknowledgment of his right to 
iTfe territories conceded to him by the represcntfitives of tlic 
Mogul. He had ]>reviously, in Pebviiary, 1752, addressed Mr. 
Saunders witli this ’object, but the answer he received not 
having been of a nature to encourage him in the hope of 
a successful result, he liad allowed the subject to drop. In 
the July of the following year however, urged by the con- 
- sidcrations to whicli we have adverted, as w'cll as by the 
pressing solicitations of Bussy, who, by an engagement to 
become his stepson, had but just acquired a fresh right to advise 
him, he attempted to renew the negotiation. Saunders met him 
in wliat may be termed a conciliatory S])irit, if we have regard 
only to the main object proj)oscd to be attained. But the course 
of their correspondence soon showed that though they equally 
wished for peace, the rival powers held very ditferenU ideas as 
to the conditions on which tliat peace was alone attainable. 
Dtipleix insisted on the recognition by the English of liimself as 
Nawab of tlie Carnatic, — an office whicli Iiad boon bestowed 
upon him by the Subadar and been eonlirmed, he asserted, 
by the Mogul EmperoK The English Covernor on the other 
hand loudly asserred the claims Mahomed Ali. Under these 
circiimstaupes it would apiiear that whilst both governors con- 
tinued to negotiate, they fedt alike strongly that the terms of 
the treaty would be decided, not b}^ their arguments or protests, 
by the validity ot' the jiarchments they displayed or of the patents 
promiilgated in their liivaur, but by the armies which were then 
■(Sqntending for the possession of Trichinopoly. This Diet alone 
i^ sufficient to account for the ijcrsevcrence, tJonstancy, and 
. energy displayed, by Mr. Saunders in sending reinforcements to 
Lawrence, and by Dupleix in the despatch of every available 
scMier to strengthen the forces of Brcnnier ^nd Astruc. 

It will readily be conceded, we think, that having regard to 
the number oT European troops he despatched to the scene of 
ac^jion, jwid 4he largely preponderating force, and suj)erior excel- 
lence, of his native allies, Dupleix had good reason to liope I'or 
a decided success before Trichinopoly. He at least had strained 
Ae tesources of Pondicliery to assure himself of such a result. 
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utid it was not for him to anticipate that a fatality would continue 
to 1)0 inseparable from the operations of the French leaders befor y^. 
that place* He was not a man to be easily discouraged. He had 
replied to the first and second battles of the Golden Eoek by 
pouring in fresh reinforcements and urging his generals to renewed 
exertions. When even the news reached him of the third and 
most fatal defeat on that fatal ground he did not despair. That 
intelligence on the contrary only nerved him up to make 
another vigorous effort, conducted with more subtlety, nnore 
daring, than any of the others. His plan was, whilst ^11 
continuing to negotiate with Saunders, to send secretly to 
Seringham the last reinforcements he had received from Europe, 
with instructions to their commander to use them at once to 
attempt the storm of Trichinopoly, whilst Lawrence*was resting, 
witli the main hody of his forces, at Coiladdy, fifteen miles 
distant. 

In pursuance of this determination, 300 Europeans and 1,200 
sepoj's were despatched from Pondieliery early in October under 
the command of M. do Mainvillc. Tliey arrived at Seringham 
on the 21st, The better to conceal his intentims Mainville 
endeavoured, and very suceessfully, to conceal the fact from 
the English garrison and from Lawrence. He did not even 
endeavour to intercept the supplies of the garrison, hut employed 
his whole time in ]>re])aring for the meditated enterprise. At 
length, oil the 8lh December, all his arrangements having 
been made, without any suspicion existing on the part of the 
English, Mainville determined to put his plan into execution. 
His orders were clear and precise : CIM) Europeans supported 
by 2U(J more and the sepoys, were to attack and carry the 
work covering the gateway known as Daltoii^s battervi As 
there were here but fifty sepoys, Mainville anticipated that this 
could be accomplished easily and without firing a shot. He 
therefore gave the strictest orders t-o abstfiin ffiom fying. This 
work carried without alarming the garrison, it wns detcjjnined 
to dasjii round tlie traverses, of whioli there were two, smi-- 
apply a petard*to the gate of the town, or should that fail, 
attemjit to escalade, — the walls liere being but eighfeen feet 
above the rock; — for this purpose ladders iiad been prepared. 

Following this arrangement Mainville crossed the Cauveri^4lf^^ 
3 o'^clock on the morning of the 9t]i, and succeeded in reaching^ " 
the bajse of the outwork, without having been perceived. The 
GOO Frenchmen cscaladed this place and surprised th^ sepoys, 
whom they found mostly asleep. Had they then but pushed 
forward, had they obeyed Maiiivillels instructions to abstain 
from firing, nothing could have saved Trichinopoly, 13^ 
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instead of thus actings, their evil genius prompted them to turn 
of the 12-poundeT8 which they had captured and found 
loaded against the walls of the town. They accompanied this 
fire by a volley of small arms and by shouts of Vive le roL 
The effect of this fire was to rouse the garrison. Under orders 
received from Captain Killpatrick, the commandant, detachments 
instantly proceeded to their respective alarm posts ready to 
receive the enemy. Meanwhile the French, after their ins.mc 
and useless volley, pressed along the passage round the traverses, 
and under the guidance of an English deserter followed closely 
by two men carrying petards, had arrived within a short distance 
of the gate, — the exact locality of which, however, was known 
only to the deserter. AVhilst they were advancing, the English 
had hurried to the gate, and had commenced an indiscriminate 
fire into the passage leading up to it. The night was dark, 
.and they could take no aim; nevertheless, their first fire killed 
the English deserter and the two petardiers when within a few 
paces of them. The others, not knowing exactly what had 
happened, began after some little confusion consequent on the? 
darkness to ^ttempt the escalade. Their laddt?rs, however, had 
suffered so much from the enemy^s fire and from other (?auses, 
that they had but a small number available. Those that they 
had were neveiiheless boldly planted, and an officer preceded 
by a drummer and ibllowod by his men led the way up one 
of them. The drummer liow'ever was killed, the officer pulled 
into the towm, and the ladder tlirowii back. Others were simi- 
larly treated, until, having lost all their ladders, without ropes 
or any means to retrerX down the rock they had ascended, 
exposed to the fire of the enemy ‘witli out being able to return 
it, the French were driven to despair. They could not even 
make known to the garrison their wish to surrender. For some 
hours longer, hiding themselves as best they could, still exposed 
on the least morvement to a continued fire, they were left in 
the. most pitiable posilioji. When at last day dawned it was 
tEat the greater part of this large force, which had set . out 
with such hopes of victory, which had had victory within its 
. grasp, might surrender, en masse^ prisoners of w^ar. Of the 
entire body of 600 men, eight officers and 364 men were 
prisoners, many were wounded, one bfficer and 40 ^men 
^ ^.vere killed ; the remainder, nearly 200 in number, jumped 
down from the rock into the ditch, and though several of. them 
w<^re maimed in the attempt, were carried off by their comrades. 

It would seem in sober truth, that a fatality did attend 
alkthe I'rench operations ngainst Trichinopoly ! This enterprise, 
^11 ^planned, up to a certain point well executed, certain then 
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under the conditions of ordinary prudence to succeed,— why 
did it fail ? What was it that prompted that ill-timed anj^,. 
useless volley ? The second query is an answer to the first ; 
to the second itself it is beyond our power to reply. We 
must content ourselves with remarking that that foolish act of 
a few foolish men changed entirely the face of events.* It not 
only by its consequences took away from the French the hope 
of ever gaining Trichinopoly ; * it not only gave all the triumphs 
of the campaign to the English j but it was the main ^ause 
of that humiliating treaty, in which, but a few months latlCr, 
France gave up the labour of years, renounced the right even 
to aspire to dominion in the territories of Hindostan. What a 
lesson does not this story convey to soldiers, — what a lesson to 
mankind in general ! "What a lesson never to turn,*when in the 
pursuit of a great end, either to the right or to the left, to 
allow no lighter thoughts, no ideas of vain glory, to move us off 
the direct path by following which with singleness of purpose 
we can alone hope to reach the desired goal I 

To the views of Dupleix, the author of the plan, although 
not responsible for any part of its execution, the blow was fatal. 
Nor had it, unfortunately for him, come enthely unaccom- 
panied by other disasters ; Mortiz Ali had a little before been 
defeated before Trinomalee, and Mahomed Komal, another 
French partisan, before the pagoda of Tripetti. But tliis was 
the finishing stroke, tliij it was that convinced Dupleix of the 
necessity of at least entering into negotiations with the English 
governor. Far better for him to come to terms, even though 
they raiglit be disadvantageous, than to see his best-laid plans 
thwarted and ruiued by the vvant, on the part of those who were 
to execute them, of ordinary prudence and the comraonest 
self-command. 

Accordingly, and with the hope rathci’ than the expectation that 
that some practical result might arise from the^gm^jpg, Dupleix 
proposed that commissioners should be appointed, armgd with 
full, powers, to treat regarding an accommodation. To Viis 
the English Srovenior acceded, and the little town of Sadi'i^s 
belonging to the Dutch, neiu^ly cqni-distant from Madras and\ 
Pondichery, was fixed upon as the seat of conference. pd 

f 

—■ 

* Major Lawrence writes: “The scheme Wias well laid, and had not 
“ French petulance inado them too soon discover themselves, they perhaps 
have had time to execute their designs.*’ Mr. O^me writes That 
The assault “ exposed the city of Trichinopoly to the greatest ri^k it hail 
“ run during the war. ” Col. Wilks : “ if tl^e orders ])rohibiting firing Jiad 
“ been obeyed, the place muot in a few minutes have been in possoBsion ot 
" the French.” * \ 

In - ^ 
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The English commissaries, Messrs. Palk and Vansittart, arrived 
this place on the 80th December ; the French, — M. Kerjean, 
M. Bausset, and Father Lavaur, the principal of the Jesuits^— 
delayed by the non -arrival of passports from the English 
governor, — not till the 21st, The next day the conference held 
its freshi' sitting. Tho English commissaries began by declaring 
that they had no propositions to make, and none to listen to, 
which did not comprehend the acknowledgment of Mahomed 
as S(3^e and legitimate master and Nawab of the Carnatic, 
of Vhich did not guarantee to the king of Tanjore the full and 
entire possession of his kingdom. 

The proposals of the French commissaries were, in words, 
much more moderate. They suggested that Madras should bo 
quit of the 'annual ground-rent due to the government of the 
Carnatic ; that Pondemaly and its dependencies should be ceded 
to the English Company; that all the expenses of the war on the 
part of the English should be defrayed ; that the French Company 
should give to the English Company the necessary securities for 
freedom of commerce ; and that in consequence of these cessions, 
the English Company should evacuate the countries and fortified 
places dependent on the Carnatic ; that for Mahomed Ali there 
should be provided a suitable governorship in some part of the 
Dekkan under the mutual guarantee of the French and English 
Companies ; that he should be considered quit of all monies due 
by him to the treasury of the Dekkan ; and that tlie king of 
Tanjore should be maintained in the possession of his territories 
under the guarantee of the two Companies. Such were the 
French propositions, e^f-tremely moderate, even conciliatory, in 
their outward form, but in reality no less favourable to French, 
than ®were the counter-proposals to English, interests. The 
French scheme, in, fact, must be examined rather with reference to 
what it omitted than to its contents. Wc find in it no mention 


of the Subtil t*he Dekkan, none of the Nawab of tho 
Caijna^ic. But, the rival icandidate for the last-named pppoint- 
“Miytit being in it provided for, the intention was clear to "iake it 
granted that Salabut Jung would be acknowledged as 
Subadar, and his nominee, Dupleix, as Nawab of tho Carnatic. 
JSxactly then as the English proposition claimed all that the 
^^glish had been contending for, so did this^ of the French ask 
everything that Dupleix had demanded from the very beginning. 
The English Commissaries received the French propositions in 
sllbnce, but ftt the next meeting of the conference they deelarrci'i 
that their instructions forbade their even discussing any articles, 
until the two which tBey themselves had present^ should 
^vJ been subscribed to by the French deputies. To this the 
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French would by no means agree. They challenged Mr, V’an- 
sittarfc and Mr. Palk to show them any patent conferring upon 
Mahomed Ali the office of Nawab of the Carnatic ; they showefr 
them that it was not an hereditary office ; that the father of Maho- 
med Ali had been appointed by the Siibadar of his day ; and 
that his successors had, on his demise, given the office, 
originally to Chanda Sahib, and secondly to Dupleix : and they 
produced several patents granted to the latter, and a letter from 
the Great Mogul confirming all that Salabut Jung had granted 
in favour of Dupleix. The English to this replied, that • 
Mahomed Ali had received his appointment from Nazir Jung, and 
afterwards from Ghazee-ood-deen, but that the patents were at 
Trichinopoly ; the letter from the great Mogul they treated as a 
forgery. Something more was said, but little to ^my purpose. 
That meeting was the last held by the conference. Finding it 
impossible to agree even upon preliminaries, the English com- 
missaries left on the 5th February for IMadras, the French, three 
days later, for Fondichery. 

Dupleix was the less inclined to abate any of the pretensions on 
this occasion, for whilst the conference was sitting he received 
from Hussy the intelligence of that gift of the four Circars to the 
French Company, the history of which we have already recor- 
ded. The possession of these rich provinces rendered him 
quite independent of English wishes. Better, he argued, 
to maintain wjir than to give up one iota ol his just claims. He 
opposed no obstacle, therefore, to the breaking up of the con- 
ference, but throughout the written communications which 
followed, he adhered, without renouncing a single article, to the 
rigid programme he had * dictated to his agents at that 
assembly. When Saunders even yielded so far on his side 
as to concede in substance every claim of the French, with the 
exception of that which referred to the Nawabship of Carnatic ; 
when even he agreed so to modify his chiim^, hi this respect, 
as to leave that office vacant, on the ynderstandini^ that Ma^io- 
med A-fi should be appointed to it, under the protection of the two 
Companies, by* Salabut Jung, whom the English would then - 
acknowledge, Dupleix haughtily rejected the proposal, and insisted ', 
only the more strenuously on the validity of his own titles. I 

In the course oT our history we have had many occasions 
point to the versatility of intellect, the untiring energy, ^ 
varied resources under all circumstances, the irfself- denial, the 
'pe insistence, the patriotic devotion of this illustrious^ Frenchman. 

All these qualities he united indeed to an extent such as is 
seldom found in one man. But the sjame candour, which has 
forced us to admit and to admire these great virtues, comp<jls 
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reasoning* ! 
more com- 
He should 


\is to lament the fatal obstinacy which influenced his conduct 
^iroughout this memorable negotiation. Too clear it is, alas! 
^^at on this occasion he was guided, not by his genius, but by his 
passions. His pride would not allow him to take that one 
retrograde step which he, more than most men, would have known 
how to ipake the prelude of a further advance. He had fought 
so long and so openly, so persistently, for this empty t^tle, 
therefore he would not lower himself by giving it up no. , ~ 
nhw ^(especially, when the influence of Bussy at Hydrabad 
and the possession of the four Circars seemed to make him 
virtual master of the Dekkan. Blind and fatal 
His successes in the north ought to have made him 
pliant, more yielding, more aiflhous to conciliate, 
have been ebntent to bide his time. There would not always 
be a Saunders and a Lawrence at Madras. England had had 
its Morses, its Floyers, its Copes, and its Gingen, and might 
have them again. He too, who had influenced every native 
with whom he had come in contact, who had so bent to his will 
a Mozufler Jung, a Chanda Sahib, a Mortiz Ali, as to make 
them like clay in the hands of the potter, wdio had won the 
daring spirit of Morari Rao, was he to despair of gaining a 
Mahomed Ali? Once independent, free from tlm clutches of 
the English, as by this treaty he would have become, and 
Mahomed Ali would speedily have fallen under the sway of that 
potent influence, that irrefrageable will. Whilst then, as English- 
men, we cannot but rejoice at the unyielding pride which 
preferred to risk everything rather than to yield one small 
portion of its pretensioes, we cannot but lament, regarding the 
question abstractt^dly, that so vast a genius should have been 
marred by this one great failing. In similar circumstances 
Napoleon acted similarly. In he too preferred the risk 

of the sacrifice of his throne to the certain sacrifice of the 
smallest of his 4 }jeteAsions. The reason which prompted both 
these great* rulers was the same. It was simply, wej repeat, 
w thj^, that on an occasion requiring peculiarly a cool judgment ^^and 
^ear discrimination, they were both alike influimced by their 
/ passions ! 

Meanwhile, hostilities 4id not cease in the Carnatic. Even 
^ .^l^ore Trichinopoly the temporary success of the French arms 
"deemed almost to justify Dupleix in his 'policy of haughty 
persistence. * 

After thq, failure of his attempt to surprise TrichinopddjSi 
.Mainvilfe had withdrawn his parties within Seringham, and 
there awaited reinforcements. These Dupleix, with his usual 
p^oraptit ude, had sent him. On their arrival, Mainville resolved 
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to strike another blow at his enemy. He had observed that 
the guards which escorted convoys periodically sent into th^ 
city had gradually became smaller. Formerly Lawrence haa 
made a point of attending them with his whole army, but, 
satisfied apparently of the inaction of the French, he had latterly 
remained himself in camp, sending only a much smaller party 
with the convoys. Having noted this, Mainville determined to 
surprise and attack the next convoy regarding which he might 
receive tidings. Intelligence having readied him very* soon 
afterwards, that a particularly large convoy, escorted by oiriy 
180 Europeans, 800 sepoys, and four guns, would endeavour to 
make its way into the city, from Killahcottah, a small fort 
on the south of the Cauvcri about twelve miles from Trichi- 
nopoly, on the early morning of the 2Gih February, he made 
the following preparations to intercept them, between Killah- 
cottoh and the village of Coutapara, a distance of live miles, the 
ground, covered with trees and underwood, afforded cover for 
a large body of men ; here accordingly he sent 12,000 horse 
under Morari llao and Innis Khan, with instructions to lay in 
ambush about two miles beyond Coutapara, and not to attack 
the convoy until at least half its lengtli should have passed 
them, and it should have been attacked in front by the French. 
He himself, with 400 French and 6,000 sepoys, took post 
in front of Coutapara, at the point where the wood debouches 
into the plain. These dispositions having been made on the 
evening of flie 25th, he anxiously w^atehod the result. 

The morning of the 2(ith February had already dawned, and 
yet no convoy bad appeared. Half ai» hour later, however, a 
small platoon w’as seen advancing, followed by the carts and 
bullocks in single file, the soldiers inarching, also singly and 
unsuspicious of danger, on either side. They .reached the point 
where Morari llao was posted, they passed it even, not making, 
though they bad scon some native horsemopi. ni^the woods, 
any change in their disposition. Tha French, however^ were 
still iyio miles off, and Morari Rao, anxious that the surprise 
should be complete, noting too the negligent manner of 
marcliing, and fearing lest something might occur to give the 
alarm before the convoy should reach the French, determined to 
anticipate his orders! He accordingly sent to the parties he 
posted in the woefd to hold themselves in readiness to charge/ ' 
He then gave the signal. The effect was electric.* The English, 
'vdtiiout order or cohesion, their small body streliphc^ along a 
long line of carts, could offer no effectual resistance. They 
could only die at their posts. The Mahrattas galloping amongst 
them, attacked all who opposed them. The English still resisteil, 
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however, until the French troops arriving, offered them quarter, 
^his was accepted ; of the whole force, 50 were killed, 138^ of 
whom 100 were wounded, were taken prisoners.* 

This, however, was but a transient gleam of success. On the 
2Srd May, a French force, 700 strong, supported by a large 
body of #sepoys and Mahrattas, was repulsed near the Sugar- 
loaf Rock by a body of English, much inferior in numbers, 
on one of those occasions when a victory on the part ol the 
Frencii would have terminated the war in those parts. Again 
however the tide turned. Mainville, prompted by Dupleix, took 
the sudden resolution of abandoning his position before Tricliino- 
poly, and of carrying the war into the eiiemy^s country. Moving 
eastward, accordingly, he attacked and took Killahcottah, then 
possessed himself of Coiladdy. Here he caused the waters of the 
Cauveri to be diverted into the channel of the Coleroon, with the 
view to distress the people of Tanjore. Having seen this done he 
moved back to Tricliinopoly, and took up the position at the Five 
Rocks whence he could best intercept the supplies destined 
for that city. Morari llao, about the same time, completely 
defeated the army of the king of Tanjore. To cover the capital 
of the king of that country, Major Lawrence had left his 
position near Trichinopoly, leaving it feasible for Mainville to 
make the movement we have recorded. He was, at the time 
we are writing, wistfully watching from Tanjore the move- 
ments of Mainville at the Five Rocks whilst — such is Oriental 
diplomacy — the secret agents of Dupleix had more than half 
succeeded in detaching the King whose country he was protect- 
ing from the English alliance ! 

It will be seen then that Duplcix had at least some reason for 
mainViining his pretensions in his negotiations with the English. 
Had he been an absolute prince we can scarcely doubt but that 
in the end his policy would have triumphed. The last ally of 
the English,^,,,4iii^ of Tanjore, was ready to abandon them, 
and notwithstanding the iieverses of 1753, he still held a fijtronger 
position than ever before Ti-ichinopoly in the middle bl\1754. 
The famous grenadiers, who had borne the brunt of all the 
victories of Lawrence, had been killed or made prisoners, and 
his own troops, resuming the offensive, and victorious in more 
&®n one skirmish, were threatening the possessions of the Eng- 
lish ^nd their allies on every vulnerable poin^. It had become, 
in fact, a question with the latter whether the English alliance 

' ' “ ^ ^ '■■■'' — — 

* Amongst these men was fhe famous battalion of grenfdiers which had 
the brunt of all Lawrence's battles. 

/ 
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was worth maintaining at so great a risk to themselves, 
at the cost of so heavy a drain on the resouroes of the^ 
country. 

But when the state of affairs was thus favourable, there came 
into action those other circumstances upon which Dupleix 
ought to have, but had not, sufficiently counted. Th^ success 
of Bussy in the north, of Mainville and his partisans towards the 
south-west, were of little moment so long as he did not also 
possess the confidence of his masters in France. In those days 
when a communication to the Home Government could Hot * 
reach France in a less a period than six or eight months, Duplcix 
ought to have been prepared for the effect which the disasters 
of the previous year would probably have on a corporation in 
which a large minority was, as he \vcll knew, already hostile 
to himself. It was the consideration of the consequences likely 
to follow a long record of disasters, all burdensome to the 
finances of the Company, that should liave powerfully influenced 
him in his dealing with the English governor, It is the 
more si range that he should have neglected to allow such 
a consideration to weigli with him, because be well knew 
the jealousy to which his proceedings had given birth, and he 
was aw%aro tl>ai by success alone in India he could maintain his 
])ositijn with the Directors in France. P(‘rliaps it w^as that ho 
felt, — and of this policy we have a memorable example in our own 
day, — all the scorn of a great genius fin men so inferior to him 
in all respects; perlia])s also he did not reckon to its fullest 
extent the extreme length to which human meanness and human 
ingratitude would not hesitate to have recourse. He, evidently, 
conscious of his own dcseiwiitg, did not fear the result of any 
scrutiny. lie had to deal however, as wc shall see, with rr^n to 
whom consciousness of deser\mg was l)ut a jphrase, when the 
conduct which accompained it did nut exactly dovetail with 
their own paltry notions and petty ideas. * • , 

A pJW'ty amongst the Direction in Ifrance had, indeed^ been 
endeavouring for some time to compass his downfall. So far 
back as 1752 *the complaints of Governor Saunders and his 
friends to their own Company, regarding the boundless ambi- 
tion and enormous views of Dupleix, had found an echo in the 
heart of the French ^Di.rection. It was in consequence of this* 
that they had th3t same year despatched M. Diivalaer to 
Lorfdon, charged with full powers to negotiate, in concert with 
“ the 'French ambassador at the Court of St. Jame^Vj 'pfk £ho 
English Ministers, regarding a basis \\yoi\ which to settle affairs 
in the East. Both parties vehemently Aeclai’ed that they wished 
for peace ; that their one aspiration was to engage in commerciM 
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operations^ to abstain from all interference in tbe affairs of the 
^.atives of India. 

In the course of these negotiations, the English Ministers, 
instructed by the India House, which again received its inspira- 
tion on tliis point from Governor Saunders and his friends, 
never cejtsed to attribute all the evils of which the two Com- 
panies complained to the one man who ruled at Pondichery. 
But for him, they declared, there would have been no cont. ;ts, 
no ruinous expenditure, no interference with commercial under- 
takings. He alone was responsible for all. These complaints, 
constantly repeated, could not fail to work upon the credulity 
of certain members of the French Company's Direction, These 
were simple enough to believe that their most deadly enemies 
and rivals l^ere capable of giving them purely disinterested 
advice ; that they wished the removal of Dupleix as much for 
the advantage of the French as of their own Company. We 
need scarcely observe that those tactics ought to have made 
the French more reluctant to part with the man whom their 
rivals would have removed. Passion, however, never reasons ; 
it seeks rather excuses whereby to give a cloak to its own 
darling plans. In this instance it so worked upon the French 
Directors, that a majority was gradually brouglit round to the 
idea that French and English interests would be alike consulted 
by removing from his post the man who was the firmest supporter 
of the former, the most determined foe of the latter. 

It was not, however, all at once that they fell into this 
snare. For a long time, indeed, Duvalaer continued to defend 
Dupleix and to retort ugainst Saunders the accusations which 
they piled upon the head of th^ French governor. But not 
the Iqss insidiously did the poison work. Not the less did 
the impression gradually become disseminated, that Dupleix was 
the sole obstacle to a good understanding. The prudent boldness 
of the EnglisJy^43nis&3^ favoured this view. With out actually 
declaring ffiat they saw» no hope of a cessation of hostilities so 
long a*s Du^ileix should reuiain governor, yet letting its plainly 
appear that' "such was their belief, they equippod four stiips of 
war, embarked a full regiment on board, and despatched them 
ostentatiously under the orders of Admiral Watson to the 
•East Indies. ^ 

Well would it have been for Dupleix, well for France herself, if 
the French Company had been able to answer this demonstration 
b3/^an a^sur^nce that peace had already been concluded between 
the two governments on the spot : that there was no need for 
fus-ther negotiations. AUany moment from July lo December, 
Wi) 3 , it had been in the power of Dupleix to have expedited 
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Buch a message. None liowever came, atid the French Directors 
were brought at last to the determination to sacrifice thi^ 
one man for, they professed to believe, the benefit of the 
whole nation. They accepted, therefore, a proposition made 
by the English commissioners to the effect that both the 
governors,. English as well as French, should be recalied, and 
that in their place two commissaries should be nominated, 
one by each nation, to proceed direct to India, there to place 
matters on such a footing that future warfare between the* two 
settlements, so long as their principals remained at peace, should 
be impossible. In consequence of this resolve, the French 
ministry nominated M. Godeheu, at one time member of council 
at Cliandernagore, to be commissary of the King^o conclude 
peace, and to verify and examine the accounts of his prede- 
cessor. From the Directors the same Godeheu received likewise 
his commission as Governor-General of the French settlements. 
The English, more astute, made no fresh nomination, but sent 
out the necessary powers to Governor Saunders and the members 
of his council. 

The first iiilelligencc received by Dupleix of these proceedings 
was contained in a letter from Godeheu himscilf from the Isle 
of France, announcing his early departure from that place to 
co-operate with him as commissary of the King and of the Com- 
pany in India- Tlie letter was written in a modest and sub- 
missive tone, the writer lamenting his own inexperience, and 
expressing his earnest desire to be guided by the experience of 
liis old friend. Whatever may have been the feeling of Dupleix on 
receiving this communication, \t can scarei^^ be doubted but that its 
friendly tone and his personal knowledge of the writer must have 
tended to re-assure him. He had known Godeheu since his*early 
youth and had ever befriended him. He had been his superior at 
Cliandernagore, where he had ever been .treated by the young 
councillor with marked deference and respect. *1x0 Isad even, on 
one occasion, been the means of saving his life. After hisidepar- 
ture’fEom Cliandernagore, Godeheu had become a Director of the 
French Compafi)^, and in that capacity had corresponded closely 
and intimately with Dupleix. lie had ever evinced towards 
him a devotion and an admiration that were quite unbounded. 

The appointniei^ of a man so befriended, so devoted, to 
act, — as Dupleix then bedieved, — solely as commissioner to 
bring about peace, — could have in it nothing to alarm the 
French governor. He did not know, — in fact he 1 iaJ*had no 
opj)ortunity of knowing, — that this maq, seemingly so devote;^, 
was one of those miserable vermin who seek to raise themsclvqp 
by fawning on and flattering great men.' He did not know that 

. 1 0 
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all the time this Godelieu had been: writing to him letters full 
the tnost fulsome professions of friendship, he had been intri- 
guing amongst the Directors for his downfall, in the hope to be 
himself appointed as his successor. He did not know that so 
far from desiring to aid him or to profit by his advice, this 
GodeheUt had asked for authority to send him home in dis- 
grace and arrest, but had been over-ruled by the Directors who 
h|Ml especially forbad him to use force or restraint, except Li' the 
improbable event of the resistance on the part of Dupleix to 
lawful authority. How could he knovv such things, how, even, 
could lie divine them ? A noble and generous nature invariably 
revolts from the very suspicion of baseness. It appears to him 
too horrible, too unnatural, a degradation of intellect below 
the range of even the animal ci'eation ! Endowed himself with a 
lofty sense of honour and a warm sympathising nature, how 
could Dupleix iraiigine that one whom he had treated as e 
friend and as a confidant could use that friendship and that 
confidence but to betray him ? 

But Dupleix was not suffered to remain long in his self-decep- 
tion. On the 1st August, the ship jDac de Bourgogne^ having 
Godeheu on board, arrived in the roadstead of Poudiehery. A 
letter was at once sent off to Dupleix announcing his arrival, and 
intimating that one other ship was accompaning him, and that 
three more with 2,000 troops on board would follow in a few days. 
Dupleix at once went to meet his ancient comrade. His recep- 
tion, however, was most frigid. Godeheu declined to become his 
guest, or even to land until a house should have been fitted 
up for him. He madft over to ^Dupleix, however, three do- 
cuments : — ^the first, a letter from Ijimself containing profuse 
profetsions of anxiety to make his situation as liMle painful 
as possible ; — the, second, a demand for a full report on the 
state of affairs in Frepch India ; — the third, an order from the 
King coutaUMBg* his recall. The first letter was probably 
writtcj? with the intention of diverting Dupleix from offering, 
as he feared he might, armed resistance to his authority, for, 
on landing the next day, in great pomp and splefidour, received 
with all deference by Dupleix on the quay, he curtly informed 
him that he expected him to sail at onc^ with his family for 
Europe. He then proceeded to the Council Chamber, and had 
his commission read out. The silence which followed this 
reading was interrupted by Dupleix himself, not indeed by 
queruloiis complaints or undignified protests, but by the loyal 
cr^ of Vive le Roi ! ^ 

was on the 2nd August, 1754, that Dupleix thus made 
<fver to Godeheu the command of that vast extent of territory 
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on Indian soil, which partly in actual tenure, partly by 
means of the influence he exercised, he had gained for hy^ 
country. Ten weeks later, the 14th October, Dupleix and 
his family bade a last adieu to the land to which he had de- 
voted a life-time. The public acts by which that interval 
was distinguished belong to the career of M. Godeiieu, and 
we shall treat of them under tliat head. Of the con- 
duct of Dupleix during that period we will merely state 
here that it was distinguished by a loyalty, an abnegation 
of self, a devotion to the interests of the Company which Cad 
cast him off, of which tlie history of the world gives few 
examples. It was replied to, on the contrai-y, on the part of 
Godeheu by a spiteful arrogance, an anxious desise to wound 
and annoy, a determination, if possible, to ruin and dishonour 
the ex -governor, such as could ^ only have -emanated from a 
mean and paltry spirit. Not only did Godeheu, as we shall 
see when discussing his public acts, reject advice by following 
which he would have established French domination on a secure 
basis, but he ordered his commanders to preserve an inaction 
which saved the enemy from destruction, simj)ly because action 
would have justified the long-pursued policy of Dupleix. But it 
was in his treatment of the pecuniary claims of Dupleix on 
the Company, that he showed the greatest malevolence. Unable 
to detect a single flaw in his accounts, finding that even the 
private invitation on his part of accusations against the ex- 
governor failed to bring against him a single tenable charge, dis- 
appointed in the hope he had indulged of sending home in chains, 
he resolved at all evcnl^j to .ruin him ^in his private fortune, 
and to dismiss him a dependent and a beggar. To a man so 
utterly unscrupulous the means wci’(j not wanting. Tin? exa- 
mination of the accounts of the Company at Pondichery showed 
an amount due by it to Dupleix of between six and seven 
millions of francs (£ 240, UOO to £ 280,000) . As sooir-as Godeheu 
ascertained this fact, be forbad the conimissaries he empkyed to 
procecAi with the question of accounts, compelling them merely to 
sign a certificate to the effect that the vouchers produced by 
Dupleix had reference to the public accounts. By this subterfuge 
he avoided placing #n record an acknowledgment of the sums 
due to Dupleix. But this was not all. We have before stated 
that Dupleix had beCn in the habit of advancing to his 
native allies his own private fortune for the expenses of iihe 
war. These advances had been made on the security df certain 
districts in the Carnatic, from the jevenues of which they 
were repayable. In fact, the agent ot the native princes," Ijy 
name Papiapoul^, had at this time in his posseRsicn order 
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to make over to Dupleix the revenues of those districts^ in 
payment of the sums due to him. At the time of Godeheu's 
arrival, some of these advances had been repaid ; others, however, 
to the amount of twenty-two millions of francs (£880,000) were 
still standing over. At the rate, however, at which they were 
then being paid in, this sura would have been reimbursed during 
the following year, 1755. Godeheu, however, seeing in '^'lis 
a^means of enriching the State at the expense of Dupleix, chose 
to c(5lisider these advances as suras iiregularly laid out by 
hi^ predecessor for his own private advantage, and not for 
the benefit of the* Stale lie, thereibre, suddenly seized 
Papiapoule in his own private house, placed him in confinement,* 
under circumstances most insulting to Dupleix, deprived him 
of all his papers, and farmed the revenues of the districts to 
another native for the sole benefit of the Company. In addition 
to this he refused to allow a bill drawn by the Company itself in 
favourof Dupleix to the amount of 42:3,()6o francs (£10,904) to 
be cashed in Pondichery. Having thus eflectually ruined him, 
having exposed him to the claims of those who were his creditors, 
solely because on the credit of his character they had lent their 
money to the State, Godeheu allowed to depart, beggared though 
not dishonoured, blasted in his fortune, cheated out of the fruits 
of his then ripening labours, this by far tlic most illustrious 
of the illustrious men, whom the France of Louis XY. produced 
only to show how unworthy she was, in her then degraded slate, 
of a progeny so deserving. 

England,''^ says a recent French writer,t has been much 
" admired and often *citcd for Jiaviiig resolved that great 
" problem of how to govern, at a distance of four thousand 
“ leagues, with some hundreds of civil {'unctiomiries and some 
thousands of military employes, her immense possessions in 
India. If there is jnnch that is wonderful, much that is bold 
and daring, miTcIi political genius in this idea, it must be 
admitted that the lionotir of haying inaugurated it belongs to 
'^Dupleix, and that England, which in the present day' reaps 
from it the profit and the glory, has had but* to follow the 
paths which the genius of France opened out to her.^^ Yes 
indeed ! Now that the lapse of a century hxs cleared away the 
passions and prejudices of that exciting pcrio^l, — now that from 
the basis of ae^om]3lishcd facts we can gaze at the ideas and con- 
ceptions of the men who were the pioneers of European conquest 
on Indiftn fioil, — there lives not a candid Englishman who 

f He remained in irons till released by Lally, in 1758. 
t In. Xavier Raymond. 
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M^ill deny to the great French governor the credit of having 
been the first to grasp the necessity of establishing Eu^opegi^ 
predominance in Hindostan^ — to show practical!}!; how that pre- 
dominance could be established and maintained. The work of 
Dupleix did not indeed last^ because it was his misfortune to bo 
born at a season when his country was sunk in the lowest abyss 
of profligacy and misgovernment^ — wJien all the offices of the 
State had become the patronage of a licensed harlot, when virtue 
and honour and truth were openly scoffed at and derided. It did 
not last, because the besotted dovernment ho served recalled 
him at the beck of the immemorial enemies of Prance, just at 
the moment wlicn his schemes were about fo blossom into 
golden fruit. But the effect of those schemes survived him. 
The ground he had so well watered and fertilized, the capabilities 
of which he had proved, was almost immediately after bis depar- 
ture occupied by his rivals, and occupied with the immense 
result which is one of the wonders of the present age. 

Nor can we doubt that if Dupleix had had but two years 
more to mature his great schemes, the rich heritage of Bengal 
would have fallen to him instead of to his rivals. The posses- 
sion of the five Circars gave him an excellent basis from which 
to operate with the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. Who can doubt 
but that had Chandernagore been under liis control in 1757, he 
would have hesitated to unite with Suraj-ood-dowlah to crush 
the English settlement on the Hooglily, or that lie wmuld have 
crushed it ? Clive acted then as Dupleix with the prior oppor^ 
tunity would liave acted before him.^ In this as on many 
subsequent occasions the spirit of the great Frenchman ruled in 
the camp of his rivals and successors. 

It is impossible to deny to Dupleix the possession of solne of 
the greatest qualities with which man lias e\^cr been endowed. 
He was -a great administrator, a diplomatist of the highest 
order, a splendid organiser, a man who^ possessed siipr^mely the 
power of influencing others. He had an intellect, quid-: and 
subtle’, yet la^ge and capable of grasping; an energy that 
nothing could abate; a persistence, a determination, that 
were proof against every shock of fortune. He possessed a 
noble, generous, sftid sympathising nature ; he was utterly 
incapable of envy jealousy ; * and was endowed besides with 

* W& have, wo would fain believe, placed in its true liglit the real rea|on 
of the quarrel between Dupleix and La Boiirdonnais, and h^ivo ^indicated 
the character of the Ibrmer from all the charges which tlie hatred and 
prejudices of the hour had heaped against diim, and which subsequant 
writers had repeated, without examining them. No one ever charged hi^n 
with being jealous of Busey ; yet Bus^y had a far greater influence than 
J a Bourdonnais. • 
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that equanimity of temper that enabled him to bear the greatest 
inverses, the most cruel injustice towards himself, with resigna- 
tion and composure. He was not indeed a general. He did 
not possess the taste for leading armies into tiie 'field. Yet he 
showed, on many occasions, — ^notably on the occasion of the siege 
of Pondifehery by Boscawen, — that he could not only stand 
fire, but could defeat by his unassisted and natural skill, j.11 
the efibrts of the enemy. The character of his government 
and tlie influence of his own presence are attested to by the 
English historian of that epoch, writing, as he was, under the 
influence of the prejudices of the period. " All his country- 
men,^^ writes Mr. Orme, ‘^concurred in thinking that his 
'' dismissioni i'rom the Government of Pondichery was the 
** greatest detriment that could have happened to their interests 
" in India. 

When we think indeed bow much he had accomplislied, — how 
he had built up the French power, how he had gained for it an 
unparalleled influence and an enormous extension of territory ; — 
when reflect that with half the 2,000 men that Godeheu 
brought out with him he could have crushed the English, 
already reduced to extremities at Trichinopoly, — we cannot but 
marvel at the blindness, the infatuation, the madness, that recalled 
him. The primary cause was, no doubt, as we have stated, the 
degraded condition of the France of Louis XV. But there 
was yet, we believe, another reason, not entirely dependent 
upon the state of his country, for we have seen it act under 
other rulers than Louis XV., and under other governments than 
France. To borrow \be words, of the French bislorian:* 
“ Dupleix had against him that crime of Genius, whicli so 
mafiy men have expiated by misery, by exile, and by death. 

It was on the 11-th October, 1754, that Dupleix bade adieu 
to the country of liis greatness. Baffled as he had been in 
his large" Strh ernes, ruined as he was known to have been 
by the'*measures of Godelien, he was yet, in spite of the declared 
hostility of that personage, followed to the place of embar- 
kation by the principal officeis and em])loyes of Pondichery, and 
by all the common peoj)le. Their generous hearts spoke out 
the universal feeling of regret at his departure. Their grief 
was far more eloquent, infinitely more expircssive, than could 
have been the pmilcs of a Pompadour ! 

Very briefly we propose to follow the disgraced governor 
to his last hdfir. Before he had landed in France, the minister, 

t < 

* Histoire de la conqaete de VInde par V Analeterre, par le Baron 
BarchoiS de Penhoen. 
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Machault, fearing, in the then state of European politics, the 
result in India of the recall of Dupleix, and hoping it might 
not have been actually accomplished, had sent to Dupleix a 
despatch in which he affected to treat him as governor, 
Godcljeu merely as commissary of the king to make peace. 
This despatch reached Pondichery after Dupleix had left though 
it had been expedited by tlie minister in the hope that it would 
prevent his departure. His arrival, therefore, in France was looked 
upon in the light of a misfortune, and it appeared for some tiifte not 
improbable that he might even be re-instated in his post. He '^as, 
therefore, well received and flattered with hopes of a settlement of 
his claims. As soon, however, as the intelligence of the disgraceful 
peace made by Godehcu, — to which we shall - presently refer, — 
reached France, and the disagreements with England were conse- 
quently regarded as settled, the ministry at once began to treat 
Dupleix as man from whom nothing more could be hoped, but 
who, on his part, would importune them with claims. They there- 
fore, or rather, acting with them, the Court of Directors, at once 
changed their manner towards him, and absolutely refused to take 
his accounts into consideration. In vain did he remonstrate. In 
vain did he point out that he was persecuted by creditors who 
were simply creditors, because, on his security, they had advanced 
their funds to the government of Pondichery. In vain did he 
write a memoir, setting (bilh, in a modest but graphic style, all 
he had done, tlie sums of money he bad advanced. For seven years 
he urged and pres-sed Jiis claims, supporting them by incontestable 
proofs. He received not even the shadow of redress. Nay 
more. Many of those wliom he had •befriended in bis pros- 
peiity, and who had advanced sums to the Pondichery g(>vern- 
ment, sued Jiim for repayment. JSvCn Biissy, who was t# have 
been his stepson, deserted him in his extremity, broke off the 
marriage, and appeared in the list of claimants against him. 
To such a state of misery was he reduced, that three irujuths before 
he died, his house was in the occupatioh of bailifls. Thrue days 
befora that sad event, he thus wrote in his memoir: ‘‘ I have 
sacrificed my* youth, my fortune, ray life, to enrich my nation 
in Asia. Unlbrtunate friends, too weak relations, devoted all 
their property t<4 the success of my projects. They are now 
in misery and want. I have submitted to all the judiciary 
foniis ; I have demanded as the last of the creditors, that 
which is due to me. My services are treated'as fables; jpay 
demand is denounced as ridiculous ; I am treated «s vilest 
of mankind. I am in the most deplorable indigence ; the 
** little property that remained to me has been seized. I ^ 
compelled to ask for decrees for delay in order not to be 
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drag^ged into prison/^ Thus wrote, three days before he died, 
the man who had done for France more than all her kings, 
fieside whose exploits the deeds of her Condes, her Villars, her 
Turennes, sink into insignificance. The founder of an empire 
treated as the vilest of mankind, his just claims unattended to 
then, unsettled even to this day ; * the man who acquired for 
France territories in the East larger than France herself, treated as 
an im])ortunate impostor ! Not long could even his brave irit 
endure such a contest. He died on the 10 November, 1761i. c 
Not the less will he rank with posterity as one of the greatest of 
Frenchmen ; not the less will even the descendants of his rivals in 
Hindostan place him on the same pedestal as the greatest of their 
own heroes, — on the pedestal of Clive, of Warren Hastings, and 
of Wellesley ! 

* Strange it is that considering the mutations France has herself gone 
through, she should still have allowed these clainiN to remain unsettled. 
The Republic, the fiivst Empire, the Restoration, the Orleanists, the second 
Republic, and the second Empire, must divide with the Bourbons the shame 
of this gi eat scandal. We append an extract from the letter of the Paris 
correppondcnt 6f the Globe of the 17th May, 1KC6, showing that even up 
to the time of his last descendant these claims had been neglected : 

“ Another death which is worthy of record is that of the last descon- 
“ dant of the great Nabob Duploix, the celebrated Governor of Pondi- 
“ eh<M'ry. The coat of arms granted him by Louis XV., for the diplomatic 
“ triiimplis gained by liim over the English in indla, glittered for the 
** last time over the portal of Saint Philippe du R,onlc, as the modest 
** coffin which contained the remains of the last ol' the Diipleix was borne 
“ out to the cemetery. Of the great siege of Pondicliery, of the glory and 
“ magnificence ot Dupleix, of liis riches and his disgrace, of his humi- 
“ liation, his poverty and vniserablc death, nothing is romombered now. 
“ Eveu the /He which ho had instituted dt Pernan, his native place, (o cele- 
“ brate the raising of the siege of rondichery, lia> long been discontinued 
“ for ^^aut of the funds which he had intcYided to he annually devoted to the 
“ dowry of one of thiy village maidens. He died in tho most abject poverty, 
after having had at his (^omuiand whole multitudes of men and millions of 
rupees ; and the fak bless agent charged by liim with the setlhuncnt of the 
“ perpetual TiTnd for the goOd^Work of which lie had been dreaming for years 
“ beneafh the hot scorching sun of India, and amid the strife and bloodshed by 
“ which he was surrounded, nev^i' having sunk the inoneyj the celebration of 
“ the one gloiious souvenir of his life, that too has jiassed away, and his very 
“ name is now no more. When the Ministcre ties Finances was entered 
** by the mob in 1830, the last appeal of Diipleix imploring a setllcrnent of 
'' his claim of 13 millions against the Government, "A^as thrown out amongst 
other papers scattered to the winds. It fell into tho«Jiands of the professor 
“ of philosophy at the College Louis Je Grand, who had it framed and glazed, 
“ and hung up in'his class-room, where it afterwards served as illustration 
“ to manj^andjnany a lesson on the vanity of riches and the varied conforma- 
“ tion of the wings they make to themselves when they flee away. ” 

4" He died in a house ii> the Rue Neuve des Oapucines, on the site 
till recently occupied by the Foreign Office, within a few doors of the official 
res'ilence of the Company . 
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1. T/ie Speech of Lord Cranbourne in the House of Commons on 
the Amalgamation Question, Hansard, 1866.# 

T he boldness and good sense of Lord Cranbourne have annihi- 
lated Indian grievances ” forever. 'W^e trust that the 
odious word which he lias sent down to Hades may never be 
revived. To such an extent had the weakness of his predecessors 
loosened the proper ties of subordination in this country, that 
a grievance-monger had come to be tolerated as a sort of local 
institution, as an Indianized type of the American lobby- 
waiter. All this has passed away, thanks to the decision of the 
Tory Indian Minister, and we have now, we would fain hope, 
done with grievances for ever. 

To such an extent had this grievance -mongering become a 
nuisance, that it preveuced^many honourable soldiers who enter- 
tained a strict idea of discipline, from bringing before the 
Government those points which, not in consequence of the 
intentions of the Government, but rather by reason of the very 
transformations through which the ai'tny has passed in tlu last 
few years, pressed hardly upon themselves. .It was peculiarly 
trying to these men to allow year after yeiy to pass by without 
making any attempt to bring their views befonB the G^ernraent. 
We know, however, that they did so* that they prefexied to 
suffei’ personal inconvenience of no ordinary character, to being 
classed with mdlr who appeared, at least, to Lave handed togetlier, 
to appeal from their Caesar to the Parliament of which Caesar 
was but a mernbei^ The decision of Lord Cranbourne has 
removed their scruples on this head. It is now open to those 
who feel that time has so altered the effect of many of the rules 
regarding Indian officers that the mode in which* they worl^ is 
the very opposite of that intended by those who originally drew 
them up, calmly and temperately to invjte. the attention of the 
Government they serve to the manner in which their intere^^s 
have become injuriously affected during the last few years. 

1 D 
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We confess tliat we have always considered that the time has 
arrived when some modification of the new Furlough Regulations 
hiSB become necessary, especially since, more, certainly,. from the 
action of time and the working of circumstances, than from 
deliberate design, the intention of those who framed those 
Regulatipns has ceased to be fulfilled. To illustrate our mean- 
ing we propose to give a short history of the new Furlough 
Rules and their * action, and to indicate the mode in v-’ich 
the anomalies, which now appear to press hardly u])on many 
ofifeers, may bo remedied. It is not nocessavy in this view that 
we should Jo more than allude cursorily to the old Regulations 
whicli obtained prior to the 17 November, 1854. 

Before that date the officers of the Bengal Army were subject, 
with respcci to leave to England and the colonies, to corlriin 
rules, generally known under the designatiun of tlie Old 
Furlough Regulations. Under these Regahitions an officer was 
permitted a lurlougli of three years to Europe after ten years' 
service on the Englisli pay of his rank. By this furlough he 
forfeited any appointment he might be holding, but he returned 
on the expiration of it to his place in his own regiment. 
The same rule applied in cases in which officers were forced 
to proceed to Europe on medical certificate ; but offieers were 
allowed to proceed ou sick leave for two years to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Mauritius, Australia, and Egypt, retaining 
their appointments, counting their leave as service, and drawing 
for the entire period one half of the Staff salary of their appoint- 
ments, in addition to Indian pay and allowances. These rules 
likewise permitted all leave taken in India to count as service 
for pension. 

Bu^. on the 17th November, 1854, other rules were promul- 
gated, which, luvler the title of New Furlough Regulations,'' 
Lave gradually taken ^the place of the old rules, and constitute, 
with somQjilterations which will be presently referred to, the 
rules which govern the leave granted to officers of the Staff Corps. 

Under these rules, officers were allowed furlough to EuVope 
for two years after every ten years' actual service in India. In 
taking this furlough they forfeit their appointments, and come 
at once upon English pay. It was conceded, however, that two 
years of leave out of twenty of Indian residence should count 
as service. 

At the samd it was ruled that staff officers might proceed to 
England for six months, forfeiting Indian allowances, but 
without loss of appointment. 

'All leave taken in India or elsewhere, in excess of privilege 
I&ye, was no longer pkmitted to count os service. With 
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respect to leave on medical certificate, the privilege of going 
for two years on Indian pay and allowances to the colonies^ 
counting the time as service, was withdrawn^ but in lieu 
thereof officers were allowed to proceed on medical certificate 
to Europe for fifteen months, retaining their appointments, 
drawing for the first six months Indian pa}” and allowances, 
and a moiety of the Staff salary of their appointments, but for 
tlie last nine only English pay. All these rules, ^ith respect to 
leave not counting as service, were to have retrospective elftct. 

It will be seen that these rules, even at the time of tlleir 
first promulgation, were particularly favourable to officers who 
fell sick, but bore hardly, even by comparison with the old 
rules, on officers who remained at their posts of d^ty. Thus, 
under the old rules, an officer was enabled, at intervals, to 
enjoy six months^ relaxation in the hills, counting the time 
as service. Under the new rules this last condition, fatal to 
the indulgence of the privilege, was withdrawn. The three years^ 
furlough of tlio old rules after tcu years’ service was changed 
for two years after ton, and an additional two after twenty 
years’ service, a privilege of which few could avail themselves. 
The one coiintcrbalaiicing advantage consisted in the permission 
to count two years’ leave out of twenty of duty as service* 

Tlie sick officer, on the contrary, benefited largely by these 
rules. At intervals of three years lie was allowed to proceed 
for fifteen months to Europe, retaining his appointment, and 
receiving, by the grant of Indian allowances and half Staff for 
the fii'ftt six months, a sufficient sum to defray, to a great 
extent, the cost of the vovagej to and frd! 

The consequence -was that applications for furlough 
diminished, whilst sick certificates to*proceed to Europe greatly 
increased. • 

By General Orders of the lOtli April, 1^61, the Staff Corps 
of the three Presidencies were constituted Avith osrffoct from 
the preceding February. TIic Order directed that with ®ne or 
twohivodifications the now Furlough Rules should be extended to 
the Staff Corps! Of these modifications one still further improved 
the co’ndifcion cf the sickly officers, for it extended the period 
of sick leave to Em-ope from fil’tecu to twenty months. The 
other affected injuriously the prospects of all officers, for it 
abolished the privilege of retirement on pension of rank after 
twenty-two years’ service. • 

But these modifications hut slightly represent the^ffect which 
the action of the new Furlough Rules, combined with t^je 
change wrought by the Staff Corps in the constitution of tl^e 
Army, has had on the prospects of officers who kee;^ their 
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health and remain at their posts. What that effect is will 
BOW be shown. 

^ The old and the new Furlough Regulations had this at least 
a common, that they were both designed for an Army containing 
inregular regimental organisation. It is true that both denied 
to an officer, who might take furlough to Europe on private 
affairs, the right to keep his appointment. But, under a regi- 
n^ental organisation, this was seldom a real hardship. A P nior 
captahi might, for instance, calculate, that on the expiration 
of & furlough of three years’ duration, he would return to 
India major of his regiment, with a fair chance, — if he were 
known to he a good officer, with the certainty, — of obtaining the 
command. Tn such a case, and it was not an uncommon one, an 
officer would have returned from furlough to a better appointment 
than that which he had resigned to take furlough. 

Even in the case of a Lieutenant or junior Captain but 
little i%al hardship was occasioned by this system. As no 
officer could take his furlough before he had served ten years, 
and as, practically, but few took it at that period exactly, it 
followed that a Lieutenant taking it could almost always 
calculate on the probability of his returning from furlough a 
Captain, most likely with two companies for him to take charge 
of. At all events every officer returned to a fixed position, — 
to his own place in his regiment, — taking rank above all his 
juniors in the cadre of his regiment. 

But the change in the organization of the army has entirely 
subverted this arrangement. The same, or nearly the same 
Furlough Rules apply, but under the new system, they produce 
an effect not only very different fi’om that brought about when 
a regimental system was iir force, but, it is scarcely too much 
to say, the very^opposite of that which those who drew up the 
new Furlough Rules intended they should cause. 

For, under the present system, if an officer of fifteen or 
twenty years’ service, Who happens to command a regiment 
or to hold any other Staff appointment, wishes to take furlough, 
he has the prospect before him of returning, — not to his 
appointment, not even to his regiment,— but to, — what is 
termed, — general duty. If a Captain, hei,is forced often to 
do duty with a regiment, — not as under the regimental system 
in a fixed position senior on parade to all his juniors in rank,— 
but to a position which makes him, de facto ^ junior to his juniors 
in rank^ possessing no command, — position which, by an 
officer conscious of descrying, is scarcely to be borne. 

\ If a Field-officer, he is compelled to do general duty at a 
c^jfttlon, that is to say, he is liable to the very light station-duties 
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devolving upon a Pleld-officer, but no military dutiea, as sucb, 
are allotted to him ; the position is one, not only pecuniarily 
trying, but wounding to his self-love, and coming, as it woulff, 
after holding the command of a regiment for many years, 
it would be almost heart-breaking. In fact, it is so terrible in 
its prospects, that very few officers liave been found willing to 
subject themselves to the ordeal. ,They would rather altogether 
forego their furlough. 

It thus has actually happened that the clause in the new 
Furlough Regulations, granting furlough to officers of Hhe 
Indian Army, lias become virtually a dead letter. All officers of 
the Staff Corps being Staff officers, not one of them can take 
leave to England for a longer period than six months every ten 
years, without subjecting himself to the consequences we have 
alluded to. The result is that with a few rare exceptions, none 
of them do take furlough. Some endeavour to evade the 
rigour of the Regulations by trying for a medical certificate. 
Others, more conscientious, deny themselves tlie pleasure and 
profit of a visit to England, and remain at their posts. Very 
few take furlough. 

Many remedies have been proposed for such a state of tilings, 
many extravagant, almost all beyond reasonable expectations 
of fulfilment, and, therefore, impracticable. Now, no practical 
man would ask more of the Government than he thought the 
Government would be likely to grant. Before, however, we discuss 
the remedy we would suggest, we would prefer to indicate some 
of the reasons, why we think a change is desirable. Furlough to 
Europe, in the first place, forms or ought*to form, if it be properly 
considered, part ol’ the educafion of mi officer. It lias hitherto 
been the pride of the Indian Army that it has maintained^itself, 
in point of efficiency, on a par with the armies of Europe. But 
the officers of that Army have been very much aided in their efforts 
to bring about this result by the long furloughs of iS^hieh they 
were, in former days, able to take advantage. It is unnecegsary to 
allu\le to the benefits which a visit to Europe opens to an officer. 
At the very lo^test estimate it opens his mind and widens the 
range’of his ideas. All the improvements in military science, alike 
in England and the Continent, may and often do, come 
under his observation. After a residence of twelve or fifteen 
years in the stagnating atmosphere of India, accustomed only 
to its local politics and small personalities, a visit to Europe is 
indeed, in many cases, absolutely necessary, to make atfi officer 
^thoroughly efficient. Yet, under existing arrangements furlough 
is, as we have seen, practically denied to the Indian officer. Ibe 
case is rendered more marked when it is contrasted with the rule 
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that obtains, in this respect, in the Royal Army. A Royal officer 
is permitted to proceed on leave to Europe, without any formal 
ffestriction as to length of service, provided only that his com- 
manding officer can dispense with his services. His promotion 
goes on daring his absence, and he returns, on the expiration of 
his leave, to the position he formerly held in his regiment. His 
status in fact is fixed and definite, whilst that of the Indian 
officer who takes furlough is full of doubt and uncertainty. 

lt\vould be easy to point out at greater length the extent to 
whtoh the State suffers by this practical denial of furlough to 
officers of the Staff Corps. For, if the officers are not allowed 
an opportunity of improving themselves, the prohibition 
re-acts on fbe men whom they command. Enough, however, 
has been indicated to show the tendency of such a course. 
is a course too, be it remembered, which has only run for six 
years, for it is, as we have shown, by the want of sympathy 
of the New Furlougli Rules with the Straff Corps Regiila Lions, 
that the present complication has arisen. It is evident likewise 
that the result of this complication is opposed to the principles 
which guided tlie liberal -minded men who drew up the new 
Furlough Regulations. Tliey certainly never con tern pin ted it. 
In fact, hut for the amalgamation of the two armies the com- 
plication could never have arisen. When that measure was 
brought into action this point escaped notice. Experience alone, 
— the practical experience of the last six years, — has shown 
how injuriously the interests of the State and the interests of 
the officer arc affected by it. 

Tlie remedy asked foi^is simple, and will cause no expense 
to the State. It is not sought to interfere wdth the proper 
control of the Governmeiit*over the action of their ofiicers. On 
the contrary, wd would make that control more real than 
it now is. It is not ysked to grant tlie officer taking furlough 
any porlLcui of his Indian allowances. Wc are rather of 
opinion that, furlough l3eing essentially a holiday, it is for 
the officer to consider whether he can afford to iudolge 
in it. It is merely urged, as a measure of fairness to the 
officer and as conducive to the interests of the State', that 
furlough should be placed on the same .footing as sick certifi- 
cate with regard to the retention of appointment for twenty 
months. Such a measure would bring the Staff Corps 
system into Harmony with the old regimental system of the 
Indian, andrwith the existing regimental system of the Royal, 
Army. It would permit^an officer to return to the regiment 
hg had left. The changes so prejudicial to the existence of 
good feeling Between officers and men would be lessened, A 
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great deal of the existing distaste for Indian military 
with its many uncertainties and the ever present chance of ■ 
being forced some day to become a “ doing-duty oi&oer, 
would thereby be obliterated. 

We have said that no practical man would ask more of the 
Government than the Government would be likely to«concede. 
One change, simple, feasible, and costing nothing, we have 
already indicated. But there is anotlier connected witli it, an^* 
second only to it in importance, and equally for the inflerest 
for the Government to grant. By the new Furlough RSIes 
an oQicer is compelled, — no matter what liis length of 
service may be, — to remain six years in India after Ills 
return from medical cerlilicatc, before be can tal^ furlough. 
How injurioasly this rule affeefs an officer in many cases 
it is not difficult to imagine. We can picture to ourselves 
a conscientious officer who may have remained at his post 
twenty years witliout taking furlough or leave of any kind. 
Suddenly he is taken ill «and forced to proceed to Europe 
on medical certificate. It is but seldom that he can enjoy such 
leave. During the greater portion of it, certainly, he continues 
under the influence of the sickness which sent him home. 
But the sight of old faces and tlie renewal of old associations 
awaken witliinhirn feelings whicli may liave been long dormant. 
He returns to India, his mind full of the wonders of Europe, 
anxious for the lime when he may relurn in full strength to 
devote himself to the following up of ideas, to which, during 
his sick furlough, he was unable, from ill health, to devote 
himself. He finds, however, IJiat tlm netf^ Furlough llules inter- 
pose six years of service between his return to India and his 
furlough. Although according to tlfe letter of the law, Jic is 
allowed one I'urlongh after ten years’ service, and another after 
twenty, yet, because he has been so unfoitiinate as to fall sick, 
he is denied both of those furloughs; in fact,i;lie fuiioiigh due 
to liiin after ten years’ service he cannM take till he hasjserved 
iieafly.twenty-eiglit years. For, to bis previous twenty years’ 
service he mustradJ eighteen months spent on sick leave, and six 
subseq'uent years to be passed in India. Now, we say, this is an 
anomaly that was n«ver contemplated by those who iVamed the 
new Furlough llules ; it is an anomaly that appeals for altera- 
tion ; — an anomaly'', which, we believe, the enlightened govern- 
ment of Lm-d Crauboiirne will no longer allow to 'continue. . 

If we might presume to suggest tlie shape which tlKise two 
necessary reforms might take, we wouk^ submit that every end 
would be attained by the simple promulgation of an ordfir 
that for the future the Government will be prepared to 
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grant furloughs to all officers, without reference to the length 
qf their service or to any period that may have elapsed subse- 
quently to their last visit to Europe, but solely with reference 
to the ability of the Government to allow them, without 
inconvenience, to proceed to England ; that such furloughs 
should be of twenty months' duration, and should carry with 
them retention of appointments. This change would in fact 
supplement and seal amalgamation by placing the two divisii ^ 
of the Army on the same footing with respect to leave, — a 
consideration of itself of no small importance. 

If such a plan would not content every man affected by the 
present system, it would at all events satisfy every reasonable 
desire ; it has besides the advantage of being a plan which 
would bring officers more directly under the control of the 
Government, which would conduce more than any imaginable 
measure to attract the better class of officers to enter the Indian 
ervice, which is attended with no expense, and which the 
Gsovernment, therefore, would probably not ol^ject togrant. 


2. The Progress of England, a Poem ; to which are appended 
Notes on the Organization of the British Empire, on 
British Policy in India, on the Poreign Policy of the 
British Empire, and on the Organization of the United 
States. Indian JSdition. Calcutta, 1866. 


The author o£ this Song of Triumph " is a bold man. 
Not only has he the b^rdiliood to assert in his Preface that he 
has published his svork without revision, but he aspires to 
bolder*, conceptions tliati the proudest and most arrogant 
monarch would dare to ac^’inowledge. Alexander the Gr'eat, 
Cliarlemagne, Napoleon I., such men in their' struggles for 
universal dominion have usually placed some limit to their 
wildest schemes of conquest. In their loftiest flights there 
has been some obstacle beyond which their ambition dared not 
soar. But our author aims at carving the whole world to 
suijiy his fancy,* and suffers neither mountain barrier nor rolling 
ocean to, stop, the impetuous current of his schemes. Not content 
with re-organizing the British Empire under such high sounding 
^ough somewhat pedantic names as Hochelaga, Hesperida, 
Cabetia, aifli Vasco via, he is rash enough to digress beyond our 
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own frontiers; and attempt to cut the Gordian knot of conti- 
nental politics. And though the weapon wielded in the struggle 
is the pen and not the sword, and these lofty conceptions only 
And a vgnt in poetic effusion, yet tliese considerations serve 
perhaps to enhance tlie sense of their utter impracticability, 
and to justify our assertion that the writer is, to say the least, 
a bold man. 

To our own mind there seems something harsh and discqjr- 
dant in the attempt to combine and reconcile the material 
dictates of State policy with the soft conceptions of poetic i mattery, 
to clothe the stern precepts of Machiavelli in tlie graceful drapery 
of the Muses. We have been accustomed to regard j)oetry as 
the spontaneous outlmrst of swelling emotion, Jne inspiied 
creation of human passion and fervour. Statesmanship, on the 
other hand, presupposes a calm and mature judgment, capable 
of exercising a wise and sober discretion. Pitt and Burke were 
by no means greatest among politicians, when they ranked 
greatest among orators. The creations of fancy which are the 
chief charm of the one art, arc the chief impediment in the way 
of the other. An unimaginative poet is no poet at all, but, as 
in the book before us, we may have a little too much imagina- 
tion in politics. 

Too long thy bards liave east their glance behind, writes 
our author, but we must confess ourselves to a predilection for 
Macaulay’s Lays of And enf Rome above The Vroyress of England. 
Macaulay did not allow his statesmanship to trespass on his 
poetry, nor his imagination to make havoc of his statesmanship, 
and the consequence was that he wrule*some excellent verses as 
well as gained great administrative success. We could wish in 
tlie same way tliat the writer of The Progress of Englankd had 
elected to be tried cither as a poet or as a politician. In endea- 
vouring to combine the two characters, lijs identity is lost, and 
Proteus-like be eludes our grasp. But the (fouble character is 
preserved throughout. To the poem Itself are appended, Notes, 
ooncl^ed in more intelligible, if not less impracticable prose. And 
indeed we are ilot sure that, if a trifle less extravagant, these 
notes would not be the best part of the book. 

Nearly one- fourth of the poem relates to this country, and 
as the author has published a special Indian edition, we shall 
content ourselves with sketching this portion of the work as 
a. fair sample of the whole. The subject is iuti^duced by, an 
appeal to English aJvcnluiers to help to weave /The -threads 
“ of that Imperial garment wide Tlpit EnglamJ robes witK” 
Our rule in India is compared with that in a native 
State. 
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^ “ where all alike 

Must bow to one, who fears himself the sword 
* With which despair her tyrant foes does strike, 

Where blood still falls in petty quarrels poured, 

** And all that wealth is in the palace stored 

“ Which through the land should circulate, and power. 
Capricious ev^n in justice, reigns adored ; 

Where unseen woman, with an unsafe dower, 

^'*Dr®ams of no hope nor sphere beyond her nuptial bower.’^ 

And after enumerating the evils of the native government of 
those ^'robber kings, who, govern not, but prey Upon the states 
they shadow,’^ the writer asks : — 

"Deem ye that conquest is a nation^s sin 

When such as these are brought beneath a rale 
" That raises all ; that progress still should pin 
" Her faitli to old traditions, that no fool 
"Must ever Against his will be sent to school? 

" But apathetic slaves should still be I'ree/^ 

And thus declaring and defending the doctrine of annexation, 
the author bestows a graceful and not altogether unmerited 
tribute on its greatest master, Lord Dalbousic : 

the resolute strong heart, 

" The judgment calm, the soul no cares could tame, 

" Or slights induce to waver or depart 
" From the clear coursejaid down by conscience on her chart 

" Tliat knew both what to claim and what concede, 

V That sought not conquest for itself, nor feared 
" To crush for ever all that dared make bleed 
" One British bqjsom ; he who earliest reared 
" O'er India as'U whole that flag, endeared 

"*To move than BriCbns now, that yet shall wave 
" As dear to Indian eyes, when time has cleared 
" Away their fear, that heirloom of the slave, 

" And England weeps in shame beside Dalhousie^s grave/^ 

Indians future is then discussed : — the star of hope that shines 
upon her under England's enlightened Government. Peace and 
prosperity, so«>ial progress and intellectual freedom, these are 
thd^ blessings promised to the country, while England sends 
forth her thinkers, " mind-creating mind," Statesmen and 
peels are to dwell together in the Himalaya, and colonise 
Cfishmere, 
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Buy back the soil that^ in an tour of fear, ^ 

“ Cold prudence bartered to unworthy hands ; 

And thence defend her plains, and settle where she stands/ 

The suggestions in the Note on our policy in India are valuable, 
except so far as they are based on that impracticable re-arrange- 
ment of territorial divisions of which we have already spoken. 

It is indeed the greatest defect of the book before us that the 
writer, instead of accepting the realities around him, will, evtar 
be striving to create a Utopia of his own. India, for instance, 
he would divide into three new Presidencies, Hindustan, East 
India, and the Deccan, each with its own subordinate adminis- 
trations. The capital of Hindustan is to be situated in the Dehra 
Dhoon, and of the Deccan at Bangalore. We ate not told 
where the’capital of East India is to be, audit would be contrary 
to our experience of the author to imagine that for that reason 
it is to remain at Calcutta. But it is obviously a loss of time 
to waste further words on this impracticable scheme. 

As for the poetry of the book, the ample extracts we have 
already given, afford a fair specimen of the writer^s style. 
We could certainly have wished that it had had the advantage 
of that careful revision which the author determined not to 
give it, for in some places not only is the style slip-shod, bub 
the sense is barely intelligible. Take for instance such lines 
as these 

in the grandest land 

“ For which the soils of ocean court the winds. ” 

To that unfettered sin the charlatan extols.'^ 

. St. 48. 

With which despair her tyr^inl foes does strike.^' 

Stt 50. 

The insertion of the but ” in the following seems to us to 
spoil the sense of the passage entirely. ♦ ^ 

And, half-disarmed, ev^n caste binds with but slackened 
• . chains.’^ 

St. 56. 

Nor can we account for the construction any more than for the 
obscure meaning of, these lines : — 

Though England grieves over unhidden sin. 

The greater surface to reflect the light 
■ The greater shade behind ; her larger si^ is bright.^^ 

^ ,St. 85. 

One stanza has a line in excess, and, the fault did not escaj;>6 
the author’s notice; but be would not oofrect it, he tells jis 
in a footnote, as the removal of the line would spoil stanza 
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'' which is^'-better than the averapje of others in the book/^ 
Now we object to these attempts to disarm criticism. If a 
tfeing is worth doinjy at all, it is worth doing well ; and if The 
Progress of England was worth publishing, the writer was 
bound to see that it conformed to the rules of prosody and 
syntax. tThere is no excuse for the man who sees his error 
and persists in it. When an author trespasses on the attention 
of the public, the public has a right to expect that he will g* j^e 
of hi# best ; and it is an insult to that public for the autnor 
to a'dmit that it miglit have been better. No excuse wliat- 
ever can palliate the offence in such case. He would be 
rightly served, if the public, taking him at his word, 
were conteni. to wait for a revised edition. That our readers, 
Imwever, may judge of the estimate, at which the author of 
The Progress of England rates the merits of his own wort, we 
shall conclude this notice by giving at full length the objection- 
able stanza which has led to these remarks. 

" Grand in not causeless vanity, tliat seeks 
On all earth\s coins her images to stamp. 

And rule, if not by force, by fashion^s freaks ; 

France loves the flash of steel, Die colunm^s tramp 
Marching to music, the wide-stretching camp ; 

Bright painted war-ships, that with sails and steani 
Breasting the wavelets proudly, shade the deep ; — 

“ All that can feed a hope no doubts can damp ; 

" The thirst for fruitless fame, that will not sleep. 

But ever spurs her 00 ^, to conquer but not keep.” 

St. 110 


3. fhe History of the British Empire in India from, the appoint^ 
meni of Lord Hardbige to the poU ileal extinction of the 
East India QonfJ^any ^ forming a segnel to Thornton^ s History 
of India. By Lionel James Trotter, late of the 2nd 
'Bengal Fusiliers. In two Vols. Vol. II. London- 
Wm. H. Allen & Co. 181)6. 

The first volume of Mr. Ti-otter^s History was noticed in our 
pages not a year ago, and we have now# to announce the 
publication of the second. The present volume treats of Lord 
Canning's Government, and is mainly occupied with a narrative 
of’ f>be stirring events of the mutiny; but confined as it is to 
1he mere relation of facts, it merits no more than a passing 
notice at our hands. A more intricate and exliaustive criticism 
01 ^ that portion of Indian history we reserve till the publication 
of ^he next volume of Mr. Kaye's Sepoy IFar. 
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Tlie harrowing scenes and compUcatious of the mutiny, the 
cruel terrors of that unhappy time, and the cruel campaigns 
of the avenging army, are fully, faithfully, and graphical!^ 
described in the volume before us. It is in fact one series of 
battles, of sieges, of assaults, and unfortunately of massacres also* 
And the author^s estimate of the great loaders in th^t fearful 
crisis is generally as fair and impartial as the description of 
the scenes in which they participated is accurately pourtrayed. 
Poor Sir Hugh Wheeler is not branded as a knave and a coward, 
because be suddenly found himself placed in an emergenejf for 
which his advancing years unfitted him. On the other hand, 
there is no attempt at palliation of the lumentahle want of 
timely energy, proved to have been exhibited by Lo^-d Canning 
and his advisers at the outbreak of the mutiny. Mischief was 
“ everywhere brewing; but the great men of Calcutta, lapt in 
“ the liuignor of a tropical summer and official self-complacency, 
mistook the faint sounds that sometimes fell upon their ears 
for the farewell rumblings of a storm alroacl}'' past.’^ ^^By the 
mill die of May however, even Government Bouse had been 
shocked into healthier action by ilie tidings telegraphed down 
from Agra.^^ Yet all excuses fairly weighed, it seems absurd 
to believe that the whole strength, all the vast, the varied 
“ resources of a great Eastern Government were employed in the 
raising of results so lutifully small.^^ A Neill, a Lawrence, 
or an Edwardes would have made short work with those other 
difficulties which debarred the Indian Government from doing 
its duly at the rate of more than twenty soldiers a day.” A 
wiser, ipiickcr statesman than Lord Cafiuing would have begun 
collecling his reinforcements some weeks sooner; at any rate 
after the news of the mutinous 7 th'Oude Infantry had reached 
liim oil the 4ili of May. Yet even had ho acted \vith proper 
boldness from the middle of the month,, what scenes of black 
disaster might never have taken place at Cawn pore, Allahabad, 
and other stations neighbouring Lucknow ! But the Gover- 
nUr-General was always by nature slow to move out of his 
regular orbiK” • 

Th(5re are some few points, however, in which we arc unable 
to endorse the opirioiis expressed by Mr. Trotter. We think 
his estimate of Sir Henry Havelock’s character not more 
ungenerous than unjust. We cannot regard it as a sin that he 
assumed hi.- proper command in the army at .iCIlahabad, i^ven 
though in doing so he had to displace a Neill .Hi^ conduct 
indeed was the most usual and the^ most fitffing to pursue. 
Outram’s noble, generosity in aJ/owing Havelock to lead t^e 
relief column against Lucknow, after having thrice attempted 
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. to ddvance'vu vain^ is an eicoeptional case and cannot fairly be 
compared with Havelock^s conduct at Allahabad^ and if it could^ 
there are few men who would abide the test by such a .standard 
of self-denial. It may be true that Havelock was.. 3 ^rtrava- 
gantiiy worshipped in those days^ but it is a thankless task to 
set to pi?)l down the hero from the altar of popular affection. . 
History will no doubt rate the merits of both the man and the 
gpner4 at theit true worthy but no historian is justified i 
needlessly maligning one whom he acknoVledges to have been 
both a great general and a good man. 

It would appear however, that Neill is the hero whom Mr. 
Trotter worships with almost blind admiration. This is the 
manner, for instance, in which he speaks of what must always 
remain the greatest blot on that great GeneraFs fame, — a stain 
indelible, which no number of Brahmins and Rajputs could ever 
succeed in washing out. ^‘The slaughter-house itself, in which 
C the blood of the Nanais victims still lay two inches deep, was 
“ cleansed in part at least by some of those who had evidently 
borne a share, active or passive, in the cruel butchery of the 15th 
of July. Each of the rebel ringleaders as be fell into Neill’s hands 
“ was forced by way of prelude to his own hanging, to clean up a 
certain space of the blood-reeking floor. If any high-caste 
scoundrel demurred to this piece of natural, fair, if somewhat 
" startling revenge, on the plea of lasting ruin to his own soul, 
his scruples were soon relieved by the threat of a sound flogging. 
Neill's aim being to strike a wholesome terror among ^ these 
'rebels' by this mode of punishing men concerned in 'a 
' revolting, cowardl)^, v^arbarous deed, ' he cared as little for the 
" sufferers' private superstitions, as for the mawkish wailing of 
" those English critics who charged with needless cruelty one 
" of the bravest, -least cruel, of a brave and merciful race." 

It is satisfactory to find that the campaign of Sir Hugh Rose 
in Central India has been reckoned at its true worth in the 
volume before us. In 'comparison with the more exciting, 
because more personal, scenes of Delhi and Lucknow, there 'has 
always been a fear lest the exploits of the Central India Force 
should fail to receive their full meed of praise. In that memo- 
t rable year when every column, flushed with success, covered itself 
with glory ; when every individual Englishman not merely did 
his duty, but fought like a hero ; it is no less diflicult than ungra- 
cioujg to instituf^e comparisons between different men and armies. 
But as <a^‘egaT(|t3 the Central India column, all, we think, will 
ag^rce in the justice of' the following remarks upon its campaign : 
"A campaign," writes Mr. Trotter, " which for the quick sucees- 
" sion of telling blows, for the completeness of the victories, the 








